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PREFACE. 


HE  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  this 
work  has  been  prepared,  caused  a  much 
longer  interval  between  the  appearance  of 
the  first  and  second  volumes  than  was  ex- 
pected; but  the  delay  has  been  an  advan- 
tage to  the  book,  because  it  has  enabled  the 
author  to  procure  and  use  more  authentic 
and  valuable  materials  than  could  have  been  obtained  earlier, 
especially  from  Confederate  sources. 

An  essential  part  of  the  original  plan  of  the  writer,  and 
which  has  been  carried  out,  was  to  make  a  personal  visit  to  the 
principal  battle-fields  and  other  places  of  interest  connected 
with  the  Civil  War.  This  could  not  be  done  within  the  Con- 
federate lines  during  the  war,  and  it  was  difficult  to  do  so  in 
many  places  for  several  months  after  the  conflict  had  ceased. 
As  much  as  possible  of  this  labor  was  accomplished  before  the 
completion  of  the  first  volume,  in  which  the  events  of  the  con- 
flict, civil  and  military,  to  the  close  of  the  first  battle  of  Bull's 
recorded. 
^  jer  the  first  volume  was  completed,  in  the  spring  of  1866, 
the  writer  made  a  journey  of  several  thousand  miles  in  visiting 
the  historical  localities  within  the  bounds  of  the  Confederacy, 
observing  the  topography  of  battle-fields  and  the  region  of  the 
movements  of  the  great  armies,  making  sketches,  conversing 
with  actors  in  the  scenes,  procuring  documents,  and  in  every 
possible  way  gathering  valuable  materials  for  the  work.  The 
writer  bore  a  cordial  letter  of  introduction  from  General  Grant 
to  any  officer  commanding  a  military  post  within  the  late  Slave- 
labor  States,  asking  him  to  afford  the  bearer  every  facility  in  his 
power.  To  General  O.  O.  Howard  the  writer  was  also  indebted 
for  a  similar  letter,  directed  to  any  agent  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau.    These,  and  the  kind  services  everywhere  proffered  by. 
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i  from,  persons  who  had  been  in  the  Confederate  ar* 
red  for  the  author  extraordinary  facilities  for  gather- 
jal  materials,  and  he  was  enabled  to  send  and  bring 
je  amount  of  valuable  matter.  This  had  to  be  care-» 
ned  and  collated.  In  this  and  kindred  labor,  and  in 
ction  of  small  illustrative  maps,  and  the  preparation 
jhes  for  the  engraver,  aU  by  his  own  hands,  months 
Daed,  and  the  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  second 
I  the  consequence. 

B.  J.  L. 
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THE      CIVIL     WAR 


OHAPTEK    I. 

KTFECT    OF   THE   BATTLE  OP  BXJLL^S  RUN.— REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE 
POTOMAC— CONCfKESS,  AND  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CONSPIRATORS.— EAST  TENNBSbEE. 

HE   Battle  of  Bull's   Run,  so 
disastrous    to    the    National 
Arms,  and  yet  so  little  profit- 
able, as   a  military  event,  to 
the  Confederates,  was   in   itf 
immediate   efiects  a  profound 
enigma  to  the  people  of  the 
;ry.     They  could  not  understand 
jnfederates   held   the   field,  yet 
I  profit  from  the  panic  and  flight 
ts,  by  a  pursuit.     The  National* 
i  dispersed ;  yet,  after  the  first 
they  instantly  recovered   theii 
There  had  been  marches,  and 
I,  and  a  fierce  battle,  within  the 
t  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours 
he  respective  parties  in  the  con- 
the  same  geographical   position 
mter." 

>  were  excited  by  the  wildest  tales 
of  overwhelming  defeat  and  disgrace  on  one  side,  and  the  most  com- 
plete and  advantageous  victory  on  the  other.     It  was  said,  and  believed,  that 
fifteen  thousand  Confederates  had  easily  and  utterly  routed  and  dispersed 
thirty-five  thousand  National  troops,^  and  smitten,  beyond  hope  of  recovery, 


*  See  JeffersoD  Davis^s  dispatch  to  the  ^  Confederate  Congress,'^  volume  I.,  page  608.  On  the  2Sth  of  Jnlj, 
Generals  Johnston  and  Beaaregard  issued  a  Joint  address  to  their  soldiers,  which  was  fall  of  exaltation.  **  One 
week  ago,^  they  said,  **  acoantless  host  of  men,  organized  into  an  army,  with  all  the  appointments  which  modem 
art  and  practiced  skill  coald  devise,  invaded  the  soil  of  Virginia.  Their  people  sounded  thfir  approach  with 
triumph  and  displays  of  anticipated  victory.  Their  generals  came  in  almost  regal  state.  Their  Ministers,  Sena- 
tors, and  women  came  to  witness  the  immolation  of  this  army,  and  the  subjugation  of  our  people,  and  to  cele- 
brate them  with  wild  revelry."  After  speaking  of  the  bottles,  the  capture  of  nearly  every  thing  belonging  to  the 
Nstional  army.  **  together  with  thousands  of  prisoners,"  they  said.  "Thus  the  Northern  hosts  were  driven  by 
yon  tmm  Vlrginfa.  ....  We  congratulate  ytm  on  an  event  which  insures  the  liberty  of  our  country.  We 
floogratolate  tTery  man  of  joa  whose  privilege  it  was  to  participate  in  this  triumph  of  courage  and  tmth,  to 
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18  WASHINGTON   AND  RICHMOND   CONTRASTED. 

the  Army  of  the  Potomac  charged  with  the  duty  of  seizing  the  Capital  of  t lie 
insurgents,  driving  them  from  Virginia,  and  relieving  the  City  of  Washington 
from  all  danger  of  capture. 

Whilst  one  section  of  the  Republic  was  resonant  with  shouts  of  exulta- 
tion, the  other  was  silent  because  of  the  inaction  of  despondency.  Whilst 
the  Confederates  were  elated  beyond  measure  by  the  seeming  evidence  given 
by  the  battle,  of  their,  own  superior  skill  and  valor  and  the  cowardice  of  their 
opponents,  and  thousands  flocked  to  the  standard  of  revolt  from  all  parts  of 
the  Southern  States,  the  Loyalists  were  stunned  by  the  great  disaster,  and 
the  seventy-five  thousand  three-months  men,  whose  terms  of  service  were 
about  expiring,  were,  for  the  moment,  made  eager  to  leave  the  field  and 
retire  to  their  homes.  Whilst  in  Richmond,  now  become  the  Capital  of  the 
Confederation,  the  bells  were  ringing  out  merry  peals  of  joy,  and  "  the  city 
seemed  lifted  up,  and  every  one  seemed  to  walk  on  air,"  and  "  the  men  in 
place  felt  that  now  they  held  their  offices  for  life  ;"*  where  Jeflferson  Davis 
said  to  the  multitude,  when  referring  to  the  vanquished  Nationals,  with 
bitter  scorn,  "  Never  be  haughty  to  the  humble ;"  where  all  believed  that 
Walker's  prediction  would  that  day  be  fulfilled,  and  .the  banner  of  Rebellion 
be  unftirled  from  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  in  Washington,*  and  that  the  "  tide 
of  war  would  roll  from  that  day  northward  into  the  enemy's  country  "' — the 
fertile  fields  and  rieh  cities  of  the  Free-labor  States — there  was  terror  and 
anguish,  and  the  most  gloomy  visions  of  a  ruined  Republic  at  the  seat  of  the 
National  Government,  and  men  in  place  there  were  not  certain  of  filling  their 
offices  for  an  hour.  Whilst  the  streets  of  Richniond  were  populous  with 
prisoners  from  the  vanquished  army,  and  eager  volunteers  pressing  on  toward 
the  camp  of  the  victors  at  Manassas,  the  streets  of  Washington  were 
crowded  with  discomfited  and  disheartened  soldiery,  without  leaders,  and 
without  organization— the  personification  of  the  crushed  hopes  of  the  loyal 
people. 

Such  was  the  sad  picture  of  the  situation  of  the  Republic  and  of  the 
relative  character  of -the  conten4ing  parties,  much  exaggerated, 
which  was  presented  to  Europe  in  the  month  of  August.*  The 
first  account  of  the  battle,  the  panic  that  seized  some  of  the  National 
troops,  and  the  confused  flight  of  soldiers  and  civilians  back  to  Wash- 
ington, was  given  to  the  Elder  World  through  the  London  Ttmes^  the 
assumed  and  accredited  exponent  of  the  political  and  social  opinions  of  the 
ruling  class  in  England,  by  the  pen  of  Dr.  Russell,*  who  did  not  see  the  con- 
flict, and  who  was  one  of  the  most  speedy  and  persevering  of  the  civilians  in 


flght  In  the  battle  of  Manassas.  Yon  have  created  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  liberty,  and  unborn  nations  wilt 
rise  up  and  call  you  blessed.  Continue  this  noble  devotion,  looking  always  to  the  protection  of  a  just  God.  and, 
before  time  grows  much  older,  wo  will  be  hailed  as  the  deliverers  of  a  nation  of  ten  mitUons  of  people.  Com- 
rades, our  brothers  who  have  fallen  have  earned  undying  renown,  and  their  blood,  shed  in  our  holy  cause,  is  n 
precious  and  acceptable  sacrifice  to  the  Father  of  truth  and  right  Their  graves  are  beside  the  tomb  of  Wash 
ngUin ;  their  spirits  have  joined  his  in  eternal  commune." 

Jefferson  Davis  addressed  the  people  on  his  arrival  at  Bichmond,  on  the  evening  of  the  28d,  and  boldly 
decLort'd  that  his  troops  had  captured  "  every  thing  the  enemy  had  in  the  field,*'  including  *'  provisions  enough  to 
feed  an  army  of  50,000  men  for  twelve  months."— Ulchmond  papers,  July  44.  Davis's  exaggeration  is  made  plain 
by  the  statement  that  it  would  require  more  than  12,000  wagons  to  transport  that  amount  of  food. 

1  A  Reb«l  War  CUrk's  Diary  at  th6  ConfederaU  State*  Capital,  page  «l 

*  See  volume  I.,  pajife  889. 

»  A  Reba  War  Clerk's  Diary,  page  6& 

*  See  note  8,  page  91,  volume  L 
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tb^ir  eager  flight  from  the  suspected  dangers  of  an  imaginary  pursuit  of  Con- 
federate cavabry.  His  was,  in  a  great  degree,  a  tale  of  the  imagination, 
"  founded  on  fact,"  and  well  served  the  conspirators  for  a  brief  season.*  It 
excited  among  the  ruling  classes  in  Europe  a  derision  of  the  loyal  people  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  the  desires  of  the  enemies  of  re- 
publicanism and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  were  gratified.  The  ruin  of 
the  Great  Republic  of  the  West  seemed  to  them  almost  as  certain  as  a  fact 
accomplished.  English  statesmen  and  joumalisrts  dogmatically  asserted  it, 
and  deplored  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  the  President  and  Congress,  in 
"  waging  war  upon  Sovereign  States,"  in  vindication  of  an  idea  and  a  prin- 
ciple, and  attempting  to  hold  in  union,  by  force,  a  people  who  had  the  right 
and  the  desire  to  withdraw  from  a  hated  fellowship.  It  was  declared  that 
"the  bubble  of  Democracy  had  burst."  There  was  joyful  wailing  over  "  the 
late  United  States ;"  and  one  of  England's  poets  was  constrained  to  write-— 

'*  Alas  for  Americans  glory ! 

Ichabod— vanished  ootright; 
And  all  the  magniflcent  story 

Told  as  a  dream  of  the  night! 
Alas  for  the  Heroes  and  Sages, 

Saddened,  in  Hades,  to  know 
That  what  they  had  built  for  all  ages, 

Melts  like  a  palace  of  snow !" 

This  relative  condition  of  the  parties  was  temporary.  The  loyal  people 
instantly  recovered  from  the  stunning  blow,*  and  in  that  recovery  awakened 
from  the  delusive  dream  that  their  armies  were  invincible,  that  the  Confed- 
erates were  only  passionate  and  not  strong,  and  that  the  rebellion  could  be 
crashed  in  ninety  days,  as  the  hopeful  Secretary  of  State  had  predicted,  and 
continued  to  predict.  It  was  evident  that  the  battle  just  fought  was  only 
the  beginning  of  a  desperate  struggle  with  the  enemies  of  the  Republic, 
who  had  made  thorough  preparation  for  the  conflict,  and  had  resolved  to 
ii-in  the  prize  at  all  hazards.  With  this  conviction  of  danger  added  to  the 
Bting  6f  mortified  national  pride,  the  patriotism  of  the  Loyalists  was  intensely 
exercised. 

The  Government,  which  had  been  lulled  into  feelings .  of  security  by  the 
song  of  its  own  egotism,  and  had  hesitated  when  urged  to  engage  more 
troops,  "  for  three  years  or  the  war,"  was  now  also  aroused  to  a  painful  sense 
of  danger  and  the  penalties  of  misjudgment ;  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  who 
had  i-efused  to  sanction  a  call  for  a  larger  body  of  Pennsylvania  volunteers 

>  Although  nearly  disabled  by  weariness  of  mind  and  body.  Dr.  Russell  wrote  his  fsimons  dispatch  to  the 
Tim^  daring  the  night  succeeding  his  flight  from  Centreville,  that  It  might  go  to  England  by  the  next  Boston 
steamer.  **  The  pen  went  flying  about  the  paper,^  ho  rays,  ^  as  if  the  spirits  were  playing  tricks  with  it  When 
I  screwed  up  my  utmost  resolution,  the  *y's^  would  still  run  into  long  streaks,  and  the  letters  combine  mom 
curiously,  and  mj  eyes  closed,  and  my  pen  slipped.^^  After  a  brief  nap,  he  was  aroused  by  a  messenger  firom 
Lord  Lyons,  to  inquire  after  him,  and  invite  him  to  supper  **  I  resumed  my  seat,^^  be  says,  *' haunted  by  the 
memory  of  the  Boston  mail,  which  would  be  closed  In  a  few  hours,  and  I  had  much  to  tell,  although  I  had  not 
seen  the  battle.*"  On  the  testimony  thus  given,  the  Times  said  (August  10, 1861) :  ^  It  is  evident  that  the  whole 
voloiiteer  army  of  the  Northern  States  is  worthless  as  a  military  organization  ....  a  screaming  crowd ;" 
and  spoke  of  it  as  a  collection  of  ^  New  York  rowdies  and  Boston  abolitionists,  desolating  the  villages 
of  Virginia.'* 

*  five  days  after  the  Battle  of  Bull's  Bun,  the  Secretary  of  State  wrote  to  Mr.  Adao1^  the  American 
Minister  In  London,  saying:  ''Our  Army  of  the  Potomac,  on  Sunday  last,  met  a  reverse  equally  severe  and 
unexpecti^d.  For  a  day  or  two  the  panic  which  had  produced  the  result  was  followed  by  a  panio  that  seemed 
to  threaten  to  demoralize  the  c<»untry.  But  that  evil  has  ceased  already.  The  result  is  already  seen  In  a 
riforoos  recoostmction  upon  a  scale  of  greater  magnitude  and  increased  enthusiasm.** 
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than  its  prescribed  quota,  stating  that  "  it  was  more  important  to  reduw 
than  to  enlarge  the  number,"^  was  now  glad  to  receive  all  that  might  be 
offered  from  every  quarter.  Then  it  was  that  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves, 
called  into  existence  by  Governor  Curtin,  were  so  speedily  transferred  from 
Harrisburg  to  Washington,*  and  gave  security  to  the  National  Capital 
Everywhere  the  people  flew  to  arms  with  a  feeling  of  devotion  to  their 
country,  deeper,  because  bom  of  serious  contemplation,  than  when  Fort 
Sumter  was  attacked.  There  was  another  grand  uprising;  and  within  a 
fortnight  after  the  Battle  of  Bull's  Run,  when  the  terms  of  service  of  the 
seventy-five  thousand  three-months  men  had  expired,  moi-e  than  an  equal 
number  were  in  camps  or  in  the  field,  engaged  "  for  three  years  or  the  war." 
Among  them  were  a  large  portion  of  the  three-months  men,  who  had  re-en- 
listed. Nine-tenths  of  the  non-combatants  shared  in  the  fervor  and  the  faith 
of  those  who  took  up  arms,  and  the  people  of  the  Free-labor  States  presented 
to  the  world  a  sublime  spectacle  difficult  to  comprehend.  That  terrible  crisis 
in  the  life  of  the  nation  was  promptly  met,  and  the  salvation  of  the  Republic 
was  assured.  ^ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Confederates,  flushed  with  victory,  and  satisfied 
that  their  so-called  attorney-general  (Benjamin)  had  predicted  wisely,  that 
pacification  through  recognition  by  France  or  England,  or  both,  would  occur 
"  in  ninety  days,"  and  their  independence  be  secured,  were  wasting  golden 
moments  in  celebrating  their  own  valor.'  Yet,  in  the  manner  of  that 
unthriftiness  of  time  and  opportunity,  there  was  a  potential  force  that  gave 
amazing  strength  to  the  Confederacy.  There  was  a  prestige  in  that  battle, 
and  the  celebration  of  the  triumph,  which  almost  silenced  opposition  to  the 
war;  for  multitudes,  who  had  loved  the  Union  supremely,  and  had  no  faith 
in  the  success  of  the  conspirators,  now  thought  they  saw  a  great  revolution 
nearly  accomplished,  and  themselves  made  part  of  a  new  nation  carved 
suddenly  by  the  sword  out  of  the  Republic,  with  whose  fortunes  it  was  their 
duty  and  their  interest  to  link  themselves.  They  had  already  suffered  much 
fix)m  the  despotism  established  by  the  conspirators ;  and  now,  by  an  act  of 

the  "Congress,"*  threatened  with  banishment  and  confiscation, 
'so^^iMi"^  they  were  utterly  helpless,  and  sought  peace  and  reconciliation 

by  a  display  of  zeal  in  what  was  dignified  by  the  name  of  a  war 
for  independence.*    That  "  united  South  "  which  the  conspirators  had  falsely 

^  General  Pattcrson^s  Narrative  of  Vie  Campaign  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 
'  See  note  2,  page  520,  vtilnme  I. 

*  It  l8  reported  that  Gent- ral  Buckner,  captured  at  Fort  Donelson  several  months  afterward,  while  on  his 
way  to  Fort  Warren,  at  Boston,  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  sai^to  a  gentleman  in  Albany:  '*The  effect  of  that  battle 
was  to  inspire  the  Soathrmers  with  a  blind  confidence,  and  lull  them  into  false  secarity.  The  effect  upon  the 
Northerners,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  arouse,  madden,  and  exasperate/^ 

*  The  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the  Union  men  was  terrible,  and  the  youth  of  that  class  were  driven  Into 
the  army  by  thousands,  because  of  the  social  proscription  to  which  they  were  subjected.  The  seal  of  the 
women  in  the  cause  of  rebellion  was  unbounded,  and  their  influence  was  extremely  potential-  Young  men  who 
hesitated  when  asked  to  enlist,  or  even  waited  to  be  asked,  were  shunned  and  sneered  at  by  the  young  women ; 
and  many  were  the  articles  of  woman^s  apparel  which  were  sent,  as  significant  gifts,  to  those  laggards  at  home. 
Men  who  still  dared  to  stand  firm  in  tbeir  true  allegiance,  were  denounced  as  **  traitors  to  their  country,**  and 
treated  as  such ;  and  the  proscription  and  the  persecution  became  so  general  and  fiery,  that  Millie  Mayfleld  was 
Justilled  In  singiog;  with  scorDftil  lip»— 

"  Union  men  I    O  thrice-fooled  fools! 
As  w«ll  might  ye  hope  to  bind 
The  desert  sands  with  a  silken  thread, 
When  tossed  by  the  whirling  wind. 
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declared  months  before,  now  became  a  fact,  and  the  terrible  strife  instantly 
assumed  the  proportions  and  the  vigor  of  a  civil  war  of  unparalleled  magni- 
tude. Ahuost  the  entire  resources  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  States  in  which 
rebellion  existed  were  devoted  to  the  cause,  and  with  wonderful  energy  on 
both  sides,  the  great  conflict  went  on.  During  that  conflict,  while  weaker 
men  were  in  practical  sympathy  with  the  conspirators,  there  were  thousands 
of  the  best  men  of  the  South,  imbued  with  the  martyr-spirit  which  reverences 
principle,  who  could  not  be  made  to  yield  to  the  terrible  pressure,  but  main- 
tained their  integrity  throughout.  These  unconditional  Unionists  suffered 
intensely  in  person  and  property,  and  large  numbers  perished.  But  the 
survivors  were  many,  and  offered  to  the  nation,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
the  proper  instrumentalities  for  co-operation  with  the  Government  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  disordered  Union  on  a  basis  of  justice,  which  should 
secure  for  the  Republic,  for  all  time,  tranquillity  and  prosperity. 

When  the  shouts  of  triumph  had  died  away,  and  the  smoke  of  battle  was 
dissipated,  and  the  people  of  the  Confederacy  saw  their  victorious  army 
immovable  at  Manassas  and  indisposed  to  follow  up  their  victory,  they 
wei-e  uneasy,  and  many  a  lip  queried  why  "  President "  Davis,  the  chief  of 
the  army,  returned  so  quickly  to  Richmond,  and  spent  time  in  public  boastings 
of  the  achievements  of  the  present  and  in  predictions  of  the  future,  instead 
of  directing  Johnston  and  Beauregard  to  press  on  after  the  fugitives  and 
capture  Washington  City,  the  great  and  coveted  prize  ?  The  immobility  of 
their  army  was  an  enigma.  It  was  an  incubus  on  the  spirits  of  the  people. 
While  their  tongues  were  jubilant,  their  hearts  were  misgiving. 

Johnston  and  Beauregard  desired  to  press  on,  but  the  wisdom  and  the 
pmdence  of  the  first-named  officer  restrained  his  own  impatience  and  the 
folly  and  rashness  of  the  Creole ;  and  the  perilous  movement  was  delayed 
until  it  was  too  late  to  hope  for  success.  Johnston  knew  that  it  would  be 
madness  to  follow  the  retreating  Nationals,  and  hurl  his  wearied  troops 
against  the  strong  defenses  of  Washington,  behind  which  they  were  resting, 
supported  by  fresh  soldiers.  But  he  was  anxious  to  carry  out  his  original 
plan  of  crossing  the  Potomac  above  the  National  Capital,  cut  off  that  city's 
communications  with  the  North,  and  capture  it  by  a  vigorous  movement  in 
the  rear.  But  for  a  pursuit,  or  this  grand  flank  movement,  there  were  two 
essential  requisites  lacking — namely,  a  sufficient  cavalry  force,  and  means  of 
subsistence,  for  which  lack  Confederate  experts  hold  Davis  responsible.  It 
is  agreed  that  he  always  seemed  to  take  a  delight  in  thwarting  the  wishes 
of  others ;  and  with  a  most  mischievous  obstinacy  he  followed  the  dictates 
of  his  own  will,  passions,  and  caprice,  rather  than  the  counsels  of  judicious 
advisers.  This  disposition  was  conspicuous  in  his  appointment  to  important 
offices  of  his  incapable  personal  and  political  friends ;  and  the  best  of  the  Con- 
federate army  officers  declare  that,  by  his  interference  in  details,  he  was  a 

Or  to  blend  the  •battered  waves  tbat  laab 

The  feet  of  tbe  cleaving  rock. 
When  tbe  tempest  walks  tbe  face  of  the  daep^ 

And  tbe  watttr-spirits  mock. 
As  the  sacred  chain  to  reonlte 

In  a  peaceful  link  again : 
On  our  Miming  homesteads  ye  may  write, 

*We  fonnd  no  Union  men.**' 
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marplot  in  the  way  of  military  affairs  throughout  the  war.  At  the  begin- 
ning he  appointed  an  incompetent  and  vicious  companion-in-arms  at  a  former 
period,  named  Northrop,  to  the  vitally  important  post  of  Chief  of  Subsistence. 
This  was  done  in  the  face  of  earnest  protests ;  and  now,  at  the  first  mo- 
mentous trial,  this  Chief  Commissary's  incapacity  was  fatally  conspicuous. 
Under  the  sanction,  if  not  at  the  command  of  Davis,  he  refused  to  allow  his 
subordinates  to  purchase  supplies  for  the  army  at  Manassas  in  the  fertile 
country  adjacent,  but  sent  others  to  gather  them  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  and 
forward  them  in  daily  doles,  at  heavy  expense,  by  the  Orange  and  Alexan- 
dria Railway,  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  war.  He  allowed  no  deposits  of 
supplies  to  be  established  near  the  army ;  and  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  Beau- 
regard had  only  a  single  day's  rations  for  his  troops.'  For  weeks  afterward 
this  state  of  things  continued,  and  it  was  impossible  for  the  army  to  move 

forward  with  safety,  under  such 
circumstances."  There  it  lay  at 
Manassas  for  many  weeks,  its 
officers  chafing  with  impatience, 
whilst  an  immense  National  army 
was  gathering  and  organizing, 
and  drilling  in  front  of  Wash- 
ington City.  Johnston  made  his 
head-quarters  at  Grigsby's  house 
in  Centreville.'  He  was  compelled 
to  content  himself  with  sending 
out  scouting  and  foraging  parties, 
OB1G8UY  8  HOUSE,  cKNTKETiLLB.  ^^d   gucrrilla  bauds,  who  sonu^ 

times  approached  within  cannon- 
shot  of  the  National  defenses  on  Arlington  Heights. 

The  physical  disabilities  of  the  Confederates  alluded  to,  were,  probably, 
not  the  only  reasons  for  the  immobility  of  their  araiy  after  the  battle.  Davis* 
and  his  associates  at  Richmond  well  knew  the  strength  of  the  lion  of  the 
North,  which  their  wickedness  had  aroused.  They  had  promised  their  dupes 
"  peaceable  secession,"  because  they  thought  that  strength  would  not  be  put 
forth.  They  found  themselves  mistaken,  and  their  cause  in  great  peril ;  and 
they  well  knew,  that  if  they  should  push  on  to  the  extremity  of  seizing  Wash- 
ington at  that  time,  it  would  so  consolidate  and  invoke  to  terrible  action  the 
jKJwer  of  the  North,  that  the  conspirators  would  not  hold  the  National  Capi- 
tal ten  days,  nor  prevent  the  utter  extermination  of  the  insurgent  armies,  and 
the  desolation  of  their  territories  by  an  exasperated  people.  This  moral 
effect  they  dreaded ;  so  they  were  content  to  have  the  vanity  of  their  fol- 
lower gratified  by  the  accident  of  a  victory  at  Bull's  Run,  and  hoped  to 
accomplish,  by  negotiation  and  compromise,  what  they  could  not  expect  to 
win  by  arms. 


»  Stitoment  of  Gfneral  Thomas  Jordan,  then  chief  of  Besareeard^s  staff,  In  /7arp«r'«  MagoMitu^  xxxi. 
610.  Jordan  sn>  s :  ''  Flour  bought  by  spcculatr.rs  in  the  Valley  and  Loudon  was  carried  to  Richmond,  sold  to 
the  Subsistence  Burcuii,  and  transported  baclc  to  Manassas.** 

'  Late  ill  Antrnst,  Johnston  wrote  to  Beauregard :  **  It  is  impossible,  as  the  affairs  of  the  commiaaariat  art 
now  mnnaired,  to  thinlt  of  any  other  mllit.vy  course  than  a  strictly  defensive  base.**  * 

*  From  a  phot<»groph  by  Alexander  Oanliner,  of  Washington  City, 
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The  National  Grovemment  now  acted  with  decision  and  energy.     General 
McClellan,  who,  with  able  subordinates  and  brave  troops,  had  made  a  brilliant 
and  successful  campaign  in  Western  Virginia,  was  summoned  to 
Washington  on  the  day  after  the  Battle  of  Bull's  Run,«  and,  with     '^^^^^ 
the  approbation  of  the  people,  who  were  loudly  sounding  his 
praises,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  shattered  army  at  and  near  the 
seat  of  Government.     General  McDowell,  like  a  true  soldier,  gracefully  with- 
drew, and  on  the   25th  of  July,  the  Adjutant-General  announced  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Geographical  Division,  formed  of  the  Departments  of  Washington 
and  of  Northedstem  Virginia^  under  the  young  chieftain,  with  head-quarters 
at  Washington  City. 

Other  changes  had  already  been  determined  upon.  On  the  *Jaiy. 
19th,*  an  order  was  issued  from  the  War  Department  for  the 
honorable  discharge  from  the  service  of  Major-General  Robert  Patterson, 
on  the  27th,  when  his  term  of  duty  would  expire;  and  General  N.  P. 
Banks,  then  in  command  at  Baltimore,  was  directed  to  take  his  place 
in  charge  of  the  Department  of  the  Shenandoah^  he  being  relieved  by 
General  John  A,  Dix.  There  was  a  new  arrangement  of  Military  Depart- 
ments,* and  Lieutenant-General  Scott,  who  was  the  General-in-Chief  of  the 
armies,  greatly  disabled  by  increasing  infirmities,  was,  at  his  own  suggestion, 
relieved  from  active  duties. 

General  McClellan  turned  over  the  command  of  the  army  in  Western 
Virginia  to  Brigadier-General  Rosecrans,  and  entered  with  zeal  and  vigor 
upon  the  arduous  task  of  reorganizing  the  army,  of  which  he  took  charge  on 
the  27th  of  July.  He  brought  to  the  service,  youth,  a  spotless  moral  charac- 
ter, robust  health,  a  sound  theoretical  military  education  with  some  practical 
experience,  untiring  industry,  the  prestige  of  recent  success  in  the  field,  and 
the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  loyal  people.  lie  found  at  his  disposal  about 
fifty  thousand  infantry,  less  than  one  thousand  cavalry,  six  hundred  and  fifty 
artillerymen,  and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon.*  He  found,  in  the  men,  excellent 
materials  out  of  which  to  fashion  a  fine  army,  but  in  a  disorganized  and  com- 
paratively crude  condition.  His  fii-st  care  was  to  effect  a  moral  improvement 
by  thorough  discipline ;  and  then,  under  the  sanction  of  a*  recent  Act  of 
Congress,  to  winnow  the  ofiicei*s  of  all  the  volunteer  regiments,  and  dismiss 
all  incompetents.  By  this  process  no  less  than  three  hundred  oflicers  were 
compelled  to  leave  the  service  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 

HaWng  laid  the  moral  foundations  for  an  efiieient  army  organization, 
McClellan  proceeded  with  skill  and  vigor  to  mold  his  materials-  into  perfect 
symmetry.  lie  made  the  regiment  a  unit.  Four  regiments  composed  a 
brigade,  and  three  brigades  a  division.  Each  division  had  foiir  batteries : 
three  served  by  volunteers  and  one  by  regulars ;  the  captain  of  the  latter 
commanding  the  entire  artillery  of  the  division.  With  the  assistance  of 
Majors  William  F.  Barry  and  J.  G.  Barnard,  he  organized  artillery  and  en- 
gineering establishments ;  and  the  di-agoons,  mounted  riflemen,  and  cavalry 


>  The  oonnties  of  Washington  and  Alleghany,  in  Maryland,  were  added  to  the  Department  of  the  Shenan- 
doaK,  created  on  the  19th  of  July,  with  head-quarters  in  the  field ;  and  the  remainder  of  Maryland,  and  all  of 
Pennsylrania  and  Delaware,  eonstltated  the  Department  of  PenniyUoania^  hcad-qoarters  at  Baltimore.  A 
Board  was  also  established  at  this  time  for  the  examination  of  all  officers  of  yolunteer  r^menta. 

'  General  McClellan's  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  August  4, 1S68. 
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were  all  reorganized  under  the  general  name  of  cavalry.  To  Major  Barry 
were  intrusted  the  details  of  the  artillery  establishment.;  and  Major  Barnard 
was  directed  to  construct  a  system  of  defenses  for  Washington  City,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Potomaa     In  the  course  of  a  few  months  every  considerable 
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panyiiig  map.  This 
system  of  works  was  so  complete,  that  at  no  time  afterward,  during  the  war, 
did  the  Confederates  ever  seriously  attempt  to  assail  them.  At  no  time  was 
the  Capital  in  danger  from  external  foes. 

Tlie  work  of  organization  was  performed  with  such  energy,  that  in  the 
place  of  a  raw  and  disorganized  anny  of  about  fifty  thousand  men,  in  and 
around  Washington  City,  at  the  close  of  July,*  there  was,  at  the 
end  of  fifty  days,  a  force  of  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  men, 
well  organized  and  officered,  equipped  and  disciplined.  Of  these,  full  seventy- 
five  thousand  were  then  in  a  condition  to  be  placed  in  column  for  active 
operations.  Tlie  entire  force  under  McClellan's  command,  at  that  time,  in- 
cluding those  under  Dix,  at  Baltimore,  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  thou- 

»  Acconllnjr  to  General  Orders  iftsaed  bj  McClellan  on  the  80th  of  Sept«mb«r,  1861,  in  which  th«  n*in^»«n4 
locations  of  theso  fort3  were  designated,  thirty-two  of  them  were  then  completed.  At  the  beginning  of  ]>eoem- 
ber  fortj-eight  were  finished. 
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sand  men,  of  whom  between  eight  and  nine  thousand  were  sick  or  absent 
This  number  was  continually  increased,  until,  on  the  first  of  March,  1862, 
when  the  army  was  put  in  motion,  its  grand  total  was  two  hundred  and 
twenty-two  thousand,  of  whom  about  thirty  thousand  were  sick  or  absent.' 
Such  was  the  force  with  which  General  McClellan  was  furnished  for  the  first 
campaign  in  Virginia  after  the  Battle  of  Bull's  Run.  It  was  known  as  the 
Grand  Arjtt  of  thb  Potomac,  whose  existence  was  a  wonder.* 

One  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  encountered  by  the  Government,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war^  was  a  lack  of  arms.  We  have  seen  how  Secretary 
Floyd  stripped  the  arsenals  and  armories  in  the  Free-labof  States,  and  filled 
those  of  the  Slave-labor  States,  when  preparations  were  making  for  rebellion.' 
The  armories  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  Springfield  were  the  principal  ones  on 
which  the  Government  could  rely  for  the  manufacture  of  small  aims.  The 
former  was  destroyed  in  April,  and  the  latter  could  not  supply  a  tithe  of  the 
demand.  It  was  necessary  to  send  to  Europe  for  arms ;  and  Colonel  George 
L.  Schuyler  was  appointed  an  agent  for  the  purpose,*  with  specific 
instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  War.  He  purchased  116,000  **^i^jg^' 
rifles,  10,000  revolvers,  10,000  cavalry  carbines,  and  21,000  sabers, 
at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $2,044,931.*  It  was  libt  long  before  the  private  and 
National  armories  of  the  United  States  were  able  to  meet  all  demands. 
The  loss  of  over  two  thousand  cannon  at  the  Gosport  Navy  Yard*  was  a 
serious  one ;  but  the  foundries  of  fhe  country  soon  supplied  the  Government 
with  all  that  were  required. 

Of  the  "  absent "  soldiers  alluded  to,  more  than  two  thousand  were,  at 
the  time  in  question,  in  the  loathsome  prisons  of  the  Confederates,  and 
suflfering  intensely  from  cruel  treatment  and  privations  of  every  kind. 
A  large  portion  of  these  prisoners  were  captured  at  the  Battle  of  Bull's 
Run.  These  were  taken  by  railway  to  Richmond  on  the  23d  and  24th 
of  July.  Among  the  first  who  arrived  there  was  Alfred  Ely,  member  of 
Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York,*  and  Calvin  Huson,  his  rival  ean- 

>  In  a  **  Memorandum ""  which  0«neiul  McClelhtn  sabmittodto  the  President,  on  the  4th  of  August,  1861,  h« 
■rid:  '^For  the  main  army  of  operations,  I  ur^ge  the  following  composition  :— 

850  regiments  of  infiintry,  saj 226,000  men.  • 

100  field  batteries,  600  guns 15,000      " 

28  reglmenU  of  cavalry ^ ^^^      ** 

5  regiments  engineer   roops 7,500      ** 

Total 278,000  men.** 

*  **  The  creation  of  such  an  army,"*  said  General  McClellan,  "■  in'so  short  a  time,  will  hereafter  be  regarded  aa 
«M  of  the  highest  glories  of  the  Administration  and  the  nation.''  In  this  organization  of  that  army,  and  the 
dleelpline  which  it  recelred  during  the  seven  months  that  it  remained  at  Washington  (Mty  and  in  the  vicinity 
we  may  fkjrly  look  for  the  groundwork  of  those  suooosses  which  it  achieved  long  afterward,  to  the  **  glory  of  the 
Administration  Jhd  the  nation." 

*  See  volume  I.,  pnge  121. 

<  Colonel  Schuyler  conld  not  procure  arms  in  England  and  France  on  his  arrivsl  and  a  greater  portion  of 
them  were  purchased  Germany.  He  bought  70,000  rifles  in  Vienna,  and  27.000  in  Dresden.  Of  the  "Small- 
arms  Association.''  in  Ensland,  he  procured  15,000  Enfleld  rifles.  The  revolvers  were  purchased  in  France  an4 
lUilginm ;  also  10,000  cavalry  carbines;  and  the  sabers  were  bought  in  Germany.  Through  the  Interferenoe  of 
Confeaeratc  agents  in  France,  the  French  Government  would  not  allow  any  arms  to  be  taken,  by  either  party 
ttom  iU  aracnnla— See  Report  of  Colonel  Schuyler  to  the  Sicrotary  of  War,  April  8, 18«2. 

»  Sei'  volume  I.,  pa^e  897. 

*  Mr.  Ely  was  one  of  the  civilians,  mentioned  In  th**  first  volume  of  this  Wf»rk  (page  605X  who  went  out  as  a 
spectator  of  the  Battle  of  BnlKs  Run.  He  w^s  oaptui-ed  by  some  South  Carolina  troops,  who  ascertained  hie 
name  and  position,  and  conducted  him  to  their  colonel,  E.  B.  C.  Cash,  of  South  Carolina.  That  officer  was 
ezdted  by  liquor,  and,  drawing  his  pistol,  was  about  to  shoot  the  prisoner,  when  the  others  interflBred.    Mr.  Bly 
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didate  for  the  same  office,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Michael  Corcoran  and 
forty  other  officers,  and  a  large  number  of  private  soldiers.  It  was  at  abont 
ten  o'clock,  on  a  moonlit 
evening,  when  they  reach- 
ed the  city,  where  an  im- 
mense crowd  had  assem- 
bled. Amid  the  scoffi*  and 
sometimes  curses  of  the 
populace,  they  were  march- 
ed three-fourths  of  a  mile 
to  Har  wood's  large  tobacco 
factory,  on  Main  Street, 
near  Twenty-fifth  Street. 
It  was   a  brick  building, 

hastily   prepared    for   the  '"""^  waekho™  peisoic. 

occasion.  Into  it  officers  and  men  were  thrust,  to  the  number  of  more  than 
six  hundred  ;^  and  they  were  so  closely  huddled  that  it  was  difficult  for  any 
one  to  lie  down.  No  doubt  this  was  the  best  arrangement  that  could  be 
made  immediately  for  the  unexpected  captives. 

On  the  following  morning  the  officers  were  waited  upon  by  John  H. 
Winder,  a  stout,  gray.-haired  man,  from  Maryland,  and  lately  a  lieutenant- 
colonel,  by  brevet,  in   the  National   Army.      He  was  now  a  Confederate 

brigadier-general,  in  command  of  the 
post  at  Richmond,  and  appeared  for 
the  first  time  on  the  theater  of  the 
Rebellion  as  Commissary-General  of 
prisoners,  in  which  capacity  he  acted 
throughout  the  war,  and  gained  for 
himself  the  most  unenviable  notoriety. 
He  promised  the  prisoners  better  quai^ 
ters,  and  on  that  day  the  officere  were 
removed  to  an  adjoining  building, 
where  they  had  a  little  more  room, 
light,  and  air;  but  neither  chair  nor 
bench  to  sit  upon,  nor  bed  to  lie  upon. 
For  a  short  time  they  entertained 
hopes  of  a  speedy  release  ;*  and  a  con- 
siderable  number  of  men,  somewhat 
distinguished  in  the  political  world,  visited  Mr.  Ely,  and  made  abundant 
promises  of  aid,  which  they  never  fulfilled.'    Yet  there  were  a  few  persons 


was  compelled  to  walk  to  the  ruilway,  at  Mannssofl,  aboat  soven  milen ;  and  near  Beauregard's  head-qnarters,  he, 
with  Corcoran  and  sereral  officers,  spent  the  night  in  an  old  bam,  from  which  thej  were  marched  to  the  railway 
station  ond  sent  to  Richmond. 

>  In  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Ely^s  Journal,  kept  during  his  imprisonment,  may  be  found  a  complete  list  of  all 
the  Bull's  Run  prisoners  who  were  conflni'd  with  him. 

*  On  the  day  after  his  nrrlv.il  in  Richmond.  Mr.  Ely,  at  the  request  of  his  fellow-pris<mer8,  prepared  a 
petition  to  the  President,  roqncstins:  immediate  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  Government  for  their  release.  It  was 
signed  by  the  officers,  and  was  forwnrded. 

*  Amonff  these  were  Messrs.  Keitt  and  Boyce.  of  South  Carolina,  and  Pryor  and  Bocock,  of  Vinrinia,  who 
were  Mr  Ely's  fellow-members  in  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  and  were  now  occupying  seats  In  the  80-«dl«d 
Conffdorafo  Conirress. 
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in  Richmond  who  did  not  only  promise,  but  afforded  all  the  aid  in  their 
power  to  the  Union  prisoners,  at  this  time  and  ever  afterwards.' 

The  prisoners  in  Richmond  were  soon  convinced  that  the  tobacco  ware- 
house would  be  their  home  for  some  time.     As  the  days  woi-e  wearily  away, 
their  sufferings  increased,  for  their  treatment  became  less  humane.    Yet  they 
did  not  yield  to  melancholy.     Tliere  were  some  irrepressibly  buoyant  spirits 
among  them,  and  every  thing  possible  to  be  done  to  render  their  situation 
endurable,  was  employed.     They  formed  a  club  called  The  Richmond  Prison 
Asaociatioji^  of  which  Mr.  Ely  was  made  President,"  and  at  their 
first  meeting,  held  on  the  day  of  organization,  they  were  enli-     **  "g^j 
vened  by  speeches,  songs,  and  toasts.*    This  was  the  more  agree- 
able beginning  of  that  terrible  prison-life  to  which  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
National  troops  were  exposed  during  the  war,  of  which  more  will  be  recorded 
hereafter. 

Tlie  Thirty-seventh  Congress  had  been  in  session  more  than  a  fortnight 
when  the  battle  of  Bull's  Run  was  fought,  and  they  had  already  made  several 
enactments  preparatory  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.*  Yet  they 
were  not  unmindful  of  their  obligations  to  humanity,  to  endeavor  to  secure 
peace  by  any  just  and  honorable  means.  As  we  have  observed,*  a  resolution 
was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives  *  by  Mr.  Crit- 

^  '      ^•^  b  July  19 

tenden,  declaring  the  sole  object  of  the  Government  in  waging 
war   to   be   the   preservation   of  the   Union    and   the   vindication    of  the 
National    authority.         It   was  "  laid   over  until   Monday,"  the   22d,  and 
in  the  mean  time  the  battle  at  Bull's  Run  was  fought.     Notwithstanding 
the  National  Capital  was  filled  with  fugitives  from  a  shattered  army,  and  it 


>  Distingaisbed  among  these  benc&ctora  were  Mrs.  John  Van  Lew  and  her  Unushter.  Mrs.  Van  Lew  was  an 
aged  and  wealthy  widow,  who  lived  in  a  fine  mansion  on  Church  Hill.  Warmly  devoted  to  the  Union,  and  ani- 
mated by  the  most  generous  impulsesof  humanity,  these  women  continued,  throughout  the  war,  merciful  minis- 
trations for  th«^  comfort  of  the  National  soldiers  starving  and  freezing  in  Libby  prison  and  on  Belle  l»If.  They 
aoffered  the  most  withering  social  i)n»scripti<)n,  and  received  the  most  vulgar  ahuse  from  the  ]>oliiicians  and  the 
press  o^  Kichtnontl.  They  were  branded  as  "  Southern  women  with  Northern  sympathies ;"  and  one  of  the  Rich- 
mond papers,  wiih  characteristic  coarseness  and  ill-breedinsr,  salil :  **  If  such  people  do  not  wish  to  be  exposed 
and  dealt  with  as  alien  enemies  to  their  country,  they  would  do  well  to  cut  stidi  while  they  can  do  so  with  safety 
to  their  worthless  carcasses.**  In  the  same  pap<'r  was  a  cul  > :/  of "  Southern  chivalry  and  reflnemenU"  On  the 
lips  of  many  a  dying  ]>risoner  linifered  a  blessing  for  those  **  honorable  women."" 

*  For  a  ftill  ftccount  of  prison-life  in  this  Illchmond  tobacco  warehouse,  see  Ely's  Journal;  Lieutenant 
Harris's  Prison  Life  in  RicJtmond;  Five  Months  in  liebeldom,  or  NoU»  from  ths  Diary  of  a  BuWn  Jiun 
Prisoner;  and  General  Corcoran  a  Captivity.  Among  the  early  prisoners  was  Lieutenant  Isaac  W.  Hjirt,  of 
Indiana,  whose  praise  was  on  the  lips  of  all  his  fellow-captives,  because  of  his  ovoi-flowing  spirits,  vi'acity,  and 
wit  He  tidd  funny  stories  and  sung  good  songs.  One  comfiosed  by  himself,  always  provokeil  hopeful  feelings 
when  he  sang  it.  It  was  entitled  *'The  Prisoner's  Song/'  and  Its  burden  was  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  exchange. 
Its  concluding  words  were  :— 

"And  when  we  arrive  in  the  Ijind  of  the  Free,  ^  "^  ^  J*  j^ 

They  will  smile  and  welcome  ns  joyfully ;  J^Vrf^^  ^V    ^ 

A»d  when  we  think  of  the  Rebel  baud,  ^tf^^  *  ^^^  '^ 

We'll  repeat  our  motto—*  BUe  and  be  damned.^  ^  ^2^^^  I T*  E -^  $ '^ 

Thl«  motto  was  on  the  seal  of  the  Prison  Association,  which  waa  drawn  with  J  ^  le  AIWJJBJS  ^13^ 

a  pen.  and  attached  to  each  certificate  of  membenihip.    The  annexe<l  copy  is  (W>m  r  O  ^                        li^^ 

a  book  containing  the  autographs  of  a  number  of  the  officers  who  were  captives  at  l^&  "D^/VWKlI^O  V 

that  time.    It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Huson,  who  experienced  the  kind  S^f^^             ^iy^^ 

hospitality  of  Mrs.  Van  Lew  and  her  fhmily,  died  while  in  prison.    Mr.  Ely  was  ^^^^^t^^       y 

afterward  <-xchange<i  for  Charles  James  Faulkner,  who  was  the  resident  Minister  ^  V'Sw  ^ 
of  the  Republic  at  the  French  Court  when  Buchanan  retired  from  office,  and  who, 

on  his  return  to  the  Uniled  Stales,  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  under  a  charge  pkison  assooiatioiv  sSau 
•f  complicity  In  the  schemes  of  the  conspirators. 

*  See  chapter  x\lv..  volume  I. 

*  See  Tolurae  I.,  pa^re  5T8. 
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was  believed  by  many  that  the  seat  of  Grovemment  was  at  the  mercy  of  its 
enemies,  Congress,  on  Monday,  deliberated  as  calmly  as  if  assured  of  perfect 
safety.     Mr.  Crittenden's  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  11 7  to  2 ;  and 

two  days  afterwards,*  one  identical  with  it  passed  the'  Senate  by 
*  ^im  ^     *  ^^^  almost  as  decisive.-*     It  was  such  a  solemn  declaration  of  the 

Government  that  the  conspirators  were  speaking  falsely  when 
charging  that  Government  with  waging  war  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Southern 
States,  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  the  confiscation  of  property,  that  it* 
was  not  allowed  to  be  published  within  the  bounds  of  the  Confederacy.  The 
writer  was  so  informed  by  Southern  men  of  intelligence,  and  that  they  never 
heard  of  the  resolution  until  the  war  had  ceased ;  also  that,  had  its  declarations 
been  known,  multitudes  wpuld  have  paused  in  their  rebellious  career,  and  the 
terrible  desolation  of  the  South  might  have  been  prevented.  This  was  what 
the  conspirators,  who  had  resolved  on  rule  or  ruin,  justly  feared. 

On  the  same  day  *  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  an  almost 
°^  '  unanimous  vote,  anticipated  the  wishes  of  the  loyal  people  by 
declaring  that  "  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution,  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  are  sacred  trusts  which  must  be 
executed;  that  no  disaster  shall  discourage  us  from  the  most  ample  per- 
formance of  this  high  duty  ;  and  that  we  pledge  to  the  country  and  the  world 
the  employment  of  every  resource,  national  and  individual,  for  the  sup- 
pression, overthrow,  and  punishment  of  Rebels  in  arms." 

On  the  same  sad  day  a  bill,  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
on  the  20th,  providing  for  the  confiscation  of  property  used  for  insurrec- 
tionary purposes,  was  considered  in  the  Senate,  t9  which  Mr.  TrumbuU, 
of  Illinois,  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  offered  an  amendment,  pro- 
viding that  the  master  of  any  slave  who  should  employ  him  for  such  pur- 
pose should  forfeit  all  right  to  his  service  or  labor  thereafter.  It  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  33  against  6.  When  this  bill  reached  the  Lower  House,  on  the  2d 
of  August,  it  met  with  strenuous  opposition,  especially  Trumbull's  amend- 
ment, from  Crittenden  and  Burnet,  of  Kentucky,  Vallandigham,  Pendleton, 
and  Cox,  of  Ohio,  and  Diven,  of  New  York,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  confirm  the  belief  of  the  slaveholders  that  the  war  was  waged  for  the 
emancipation  of  their  slaves,  and,  as  a  consequence,  would  produce  great 
exasperation,  and  increase  the  rigors  of  war  without  increasing  the  means  for 
the  success  of  the  array.  Mr.  Crittenden  was  opposed  to  the  passage  of  any^ 
penal  laws.  "  Shall  we  send  forward  to  the  field,"  he  asked,  "  a  whole  cata- 
logue of  penal  laws  to  fight  this  battle  with  ?  Arms  more  impotent  were 
nev^r  resorted  to.  They  are  beneath  the  dignity  of  our  great  cause.  They 
are  outside  of  the  policy  which  ought  to  control  this  Government,  and  lead 
us  on  to  success  in  the  war  we  are  now  fighting.  If  you  hold  up  before  your 
enemies  this  cloud  of  penal  laws,  they  will  say,  *  War  is  better  than  peace : 
war  is  comparative  repose.'  They  will  say  when  they  are  subdued,  or  if  they 
choose  now  to  submit,  '  What  next  ?    Have  we  peace,  or  is  this  new  army 


>  The  negatiyes  were  Breckinridge  and  Powell,  of  Kentnckj ;  Johnson  and  Polk,  of  Mlssoari ;  and  TramboU, 
ti  niinois.  The  latter  opposed  It  becanse  of  the  particular  wording  of  the  flrst  clanse,  and  said,  ^  the  revolt  was 
occasioned,  in  my  opinion,  by  people  who  are  not  here;  nor  in  this  rleinitj.  It  was  started  in  Sonth  Oarollna. 
I  think  the  resolntion  limits  it  to  a  class  of  persons  [those  *in  arms  aroaod  the  Capital*]  who  were  not  tta 
ctifinators  of  this  Rebellion.*" 
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<^  penal  laws  then  to  come  into  action  ?  Are  these  penal  laws  to  inflict  upon 
us  a  long  agony  of  prosecution  and  forfeiture  ?'  No,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  by 
such  means  that  we  are  to  achieve  the  great  object  of  establishing  our  Union 
and  reuniting  the  country.  Sir,  these  laws  will  have  no  efficacy  in  war. 
Their  only  effect  will  be  to  stimulate  your  adversaries  to  still  more  desperate 
measures.     That  will  be  the  effect  of  this  army  of  penal  laws." 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  strenuously  advocated  the  bill,  and  espe- 

%cially  Mr.  Trumbull's  amendment  concerning  the  freedom  of  slaves  employed 
for  insurrectionary  purposes  ;  and,  in  reply  to  the  assertions  that  the  insur- 
gents would  never  submit,  that  they  could  not  be  conquered,  that  they  would 
"  suffer  themselves  to  be  slaughtered  and  their  whole  country  to  be  laid 
waste,"  he  said,  "  Sir,  war  is  a  grievous  thing  at  best,  and  civil  war  more 
than  any  other ;  but  if  they  hold  this  language,  and  the  means  which  they 
liave  suggested  must  be  resorted  to,  if  their  whole  country  must  be  laid 
waste  and  made  a  desert  in  order  to  save  this  Union  from  destruction,  so  let 
it  be.  I  would  rather,  sir,  reduce  them  to  a  condition  where  their  whole 
count  ly  is  to  be  peopled  by  a  band  of  freemen  than  to  see  them  perpetrate 

the  destruction  of  this  people  through  our  agency I  warn  Southern 

gentlemen  that  if  this  war  is-  to  continue,  there  will  be  a  time  when  my  friend 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Diven]  will  see  it  declared  by  this  free  nation  that 
every  bondsman  in  the  South — ^belonging  to  a  rebel,  recollect ;  I  confine  it  to 
them — shall  be  called  upon  to  aid  us  in  war  against  their  masters,  and  to 
restore  this  Union."*     The  bill  was  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  on  the  following  day*  it  was  reported  back  with 
TrurabulPs  amendment  so  modified  as  to  include  only  those  slaves     *  ^^  ^' 
whose  labor  for  insurrectionary  purposes  was  employed  in  "  any 
military  or  naval  service  against  the  Government  and  authority  of  the  United 
States."     With  the  amendment  so  modified,  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
60  against  48.     When  it  was  returned  to  the  Senate,  it  was  concurred  in, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Trumbull,  and  was  passed  *  by  a  vote  of  24 
against  11.     The  President's  signature  to  it  made  it  law  on  the         "^* 
same  day.    This  was  the  first  act  of  Congress,  after  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
concerning  the  emancipation  of  slaves  and  the  confiscation  of  property. 

We  have  already  observed  the  peace  propositions  of  Vallandigham,  of 
Ohio,  and  Wood,  of  New  York.*    These  were  followed,  later  in  the  session, 

*afler  Clarke,  of  New  Hampshire,  had  asked  and  obtained  leave  of  the  Senate 
to  offer  a  joint  resolution  declaratory  of  the  determination  of  Congress  to  main- 
tain the  supremacy  of  the  Government  and  integrity  of  the  Union,  by  proposi- 
tions for  securing  peace  and  reconciliation  by  friendly  measures.  One  of  these, 
offered  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  S.  S.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  proposed  the 
appointment  of  a  committee,  composed  of  one  member  of  Congress  from  each 
State,  who  should  report  to  the  House,  at  the  next  session,  such  amendments 
to  the  National  Constitution  as  should  "assuage  all  grievances  and  bring 
about  a  reconstruction  of  the  national  unity;"  also  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  such  adjustment,  and  a  conference 


1  (hnffrsMional  Globs,  Aug.  9, 1861 ;  Bi$tory  qf  the  AnU-^lavmy  Mtatiwee  qf  the  TMrtif-eetentk  and 
Thirty-eigMh  CcmffreMM,  hj  Senator  Heniy  WtlBon,  obapter  L 
»  Vo)nm«  I.,  page  578. 
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requisite  for  that  purpose,  composed  of  seven  citizens,  whom  he  named,*  who 
should  request  the  appointment  of  a  similar  committee  "  from  the  so-called 
Confederate  States,"  the  two  commissions  to  meet  at  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
on  the  first  Monday  in  September  following.  This  was  followed  by  a  projx)- 
sition  from  W,  P.  Johnson,  of  Missouri,  to  recommend  the  Governors  of  the 
several  States  to  convene  the  respective  legislatures  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  an  election  to  select  two  delegates  from  each  Congressional  district, 
to  meet  in  convention  at  Louisville  on  the  same  day,  "  to  devise  measures 
for  the  restoration  of  peace  to  our  country."  These,  and  all  other  proposi- 
tions of  like  nature.  Congress  refused  to  entertain,  for  they  were  satisfied 
that  the  conspirators,  who  had  appealed  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword, 
would  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  patriotism.  The  judgment  of  the  majority 
was  in  consonance  with  a  resolution  which  Mr.  Diven,  of  New  York,  proposed 
to  offer,  namely :  "  That,  at  a  time  when  an  armed  rebellion  is  threatening 
the  integrity  of  the  Union  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Government,  any  and 
all  resolutions  or  recommendations  designed  to  make  tenns  with  anned 
rebels  are  either  cowardly  or  treasonable."  Tliey  recognized  war  as  existing 
in  all  its  hideousness  in  the  bosom  of  the  nation,  and  legislated  accordingly. 
Acting   upon  the  recommendation   of  the   Secretary   of  the  Treasury 

(IVIr.  Chase),  Congress  authorized  a  loan  of 
$250,000,000,  for  which  bonds  and  Treasury- 
notes  were  to  be  issued.  The  bonds  were  to 
be  irredeemable  for  twenty  years,  and  to  bear 
interest  not  exceeding  seven  per  cent,  per 
annum ;  while  the  Treasury  notes  of  fifty  dol- 
lars and  upwards  were  to  be  payable  three 
yeai-s  after  date,  with  annual  interest  at  the 
rate  of  seven  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  per 
annum.  For  greater  convenience  in  the  dis- 
bursements of  the  Government,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  revenue.  Treasury  notes  were  author- 

BBAL  OF  TUB  TRBASUBY  DKPABTIIXNT.  -I'j  •         .'  xl  .1  I*  jn 

ized  in  dcnommations  not  less  than  five  dollars, 
and  to  the  extent  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  The  Government  was  allowed 
to  deposit  its  funds  with  solvent  banks,  instead  of  confining  these  deposits 
to  the  National  Sub-treasury.  This  measure,  together  with  the  issue  of  the 
bills  receivable  for  specie,  relieved  the  financial  pressure  at  a  time  when  it  * 
threatened  serious  embarrassments. 

To  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  this  debt,  and 
'  ^isei**  ^  ^^  naeet  other  demands,  an  act'  was  passed*  for  the  increase  of 
revenues  from  imports,  by  which  new  duties  were  imposed  upon 
foreign  articles  of  luxury  and  necessity.  By  a  provision  of  the  same  act,  a 
direct  tax  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars  was  to  be  laid  upon  the  real  estate 
of  the  country,  in  which  the  amount  to  be  raised  in  each  State  was  specified, 
not  excepting  those  in  which  rebellion  existed.  Provision  was  also  made  for 
levying  a  tax  on  the  excess  of  all  incomes  above  eight  hundred  dollars  ;  but 


»  Edward  Everett,  of  Massachusetts;  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire;  Millard  Fillmore,  of  New  York; 
Keverdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland ;  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New  York ;  Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio ;  and  James  Outhrie, 
of  Kentucky. 

*  See  No.  40  of  the  Acts  and  Resolutions  passed  during  the  First  Session  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress. 
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Mr.  CJhase's  suggestion  concerning  excise  duties,  and  other  taxes  on  special 
articles  of  personal  property,  legacies,  Ac,  were  not  adopted  at  that  tim(». 
Indeed,  this  system  of  taxation  was  not  put  in  operation  until  after  it  was 
modified  at  the  next  session  of  Congress;  for  the  President,  who  was  in- 
vested with  power  to  appoint  officers  to  carry  it  out,  was  not  allowed  by  the 
act  to  exercise  it  until  the  following  February.' 

In  the  month  of  September,  Mr.  Chase  sent  forth  a  patriotic  appeal  to  the 
^people,  in  behalf  of  the  subscription  to  the  authorized  loan,*  He  called  for 
purchasers  at  par  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  Treasury  notes,  bearing 
seven  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  interest,  and  met  with  a  cordial  response 
from  individuals  and  banking  institutions.  The  obvious  advantages  of  the  « 
loan  caused  the  first  and  second  issues,  of  fifty  millions  each,  to  be  generally 
absorbed  for  investment ;  and  this  mark  of  confidence  in  the  Government 
and  the  financial  system  of  the  Secretary  filled  the  hearts  of  the  loyal  people 
with  gladness.  We  shall,  as  occasion  ofiers,  hereafter  notice  the  working  of 
the  Treasury  Department  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Chase. 

When  Congress  had  finished  the  business  for  which  they  were  called 
together,  they  adjourned  on  the  6th  of  August,  after  a  session  of  thirty-three 
days.  They  had  worked  earnestly  and  indu8triously,'and  the  product  of  their 
labors  consisted  of  the  passage  of  sixty-one  public  and  seven  private  acts, 
and  five  joint  resolutions.  They  had  made  ample  provisions  for  sustaining 
the  contest  against  the  enemies  of  the  Republic ;  and,  on  the  day  before  the 
adjournment,  in  a  joint  resolution,  they  requested  the  President  to  "  recom- 
mend a  day  of  public  humiliaiton,  prayer,  and  fasting,  to  be  observed  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  with  religious  solemnity,  and  the  offering  of  fer- 
vent supplications  to  Almighty  God  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  these 
States,  his  blessings  on  their  arms,  and  a  speedy  restoration  of  peace."* 

Whilst  the  National  Congress  was  in  session  at  Washington,  and  armies 
were  contending  along  the  borders  of  Bull's  Run,  the  Third  Session  of  the 
so-called  "Provisional  Congress"  of  the  conspirators  (who,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  left  the  Senate-Chamber  of  the  Capitol  of  Alabama,  at  Mont- 
gomery,* wherein  their  Confederacy  was  formed)  was  commenced     *^i*^' 
in  the  Capitol  of  Virginia,  at  Richmond,  on  the  20th  of  July.* 
There  was  a  ftdl  attendance.     The  members  assembled  at  noon,  and  were 
called  to  order  by  Howell  Cobb,  when  the  Rev.  S.  K.  Tallmadge,  of  Greorgia, 
"made  a  prayer.     At  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  CoL  Josselyn,  the  private  secre- 
tary of  Jefferson  Davis,  appeared,  and  delivered  to  "  Congress  "  a  communi- 


>  It  wu  estinuited  \>y  the  Secretary  of  tho  TreMarj,  that  the  real  and  personal  valaes  in  the  United  Statee, 
aC  that  Ume,  rtsaohed  the  yaet  aggregate  of  #18,000,000,000,  of  which  $11,000,000,000  were  in  the  loyal  SUtes.  It 
waa  alao  esdmated  that  the  yearly  sorplaa  eaminirs  of  the  loyal  people  amoonted  to  ov«r  $400,000,000. 

•  **  The  war,**  said  Mr.  Chase,  "  made  necessary  by  insurrection,  and  reluctantly  accepted  by  the  Gov<td- 
raent,  mast  be  prosecated  with  all  possible  vigor,  until  the  restoration  of  the  Just  authority  of  tho  Union  shall 
insure  permanent  peace.  The  some  Providence  which  conducted  our  fiithers  through  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
which  bes^  the  formation  of  the  Union,  has  graciously  strengthened  our  hands  for  the  work  of  its  preservation. 
The  crops  of  the  year  are  ample.  Qranaries  and  bams  are  ever3rwhere  fhlL  The  capitalists  of  the  country  come 
ebeerflulljr  forwani  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  Oovemment.  Already,  also,  even  In  advance  of  this  appeal,  men  of 
all  occupations  seek  to  share  the  hon<MV  and  the  advantages  of  the  loan.  Never,  except  because  of  the  temporary 
depression  caused  by  the  rebellion,  and  the  derangement  of  business  occasioned  by  It,  were  the  people  of  the 
United  States  In  a  better  condition  to  sustain  a  great  contest  than  now.^ 

>  The  President,  by  proclamation  on  the  12th  of  August,  appointed  the  laat  Thunday  in  September  to  be 
ikbserved  as  a  day  of  fhsting,  humiliation,  and  prayer. 

«  Sre  page  547.  volume  L 
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THK  SBMATB-CUAMBBB  AT  MOM TQOMBBY.  > 


cation  from  that  chief  leader  of  the  Rebellion.  In  that  "message,"  Davis 
congratulated  his  confederates  on  the  accession  of  States  to  their  league. 
He  assured  them  that  the  National  Government  had  now  revealed  its  inten- 
tions to  subjugate  them  by  a  war  "whose  folly"  was  "equaled  by  its  wick- 
edness," and  whose  "  dire  calamities  would  fall  with  double  severity  "  on  the 
loyal  people  themselves.  He  charged  the  President  with  "a  violation  of  an 
armistice"  concerning  Fort  Sumter,*  and  declared  the  assertion  that  the 
insurgents  commenced  hostilities,  to  be  "  an  unfounded  pretense."  He  argued 
that  the  Confederacy  was  "  a  great  and  powerful  nation,"  because  the  Gov- 
ernment had  made  such  extensive  preparations  for  its  overthrow ;  also  that 
the  nationality  of  the  leagued  insurgents  had  been  recognized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, by  its  establishment  of  "  blockades  by  sea  and  land ;"  also  that  the 
idea  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  "  Confederate  States "  were  citizens  of  the 
United  States  was  repudiated  by  the  Government,  in  making  war  upon  them 
"  with  a  savage  ferocity  unknown  to  modem  civilization." 

With  the  same  disregard  of  candor  which  characterized  Beauregard's 
proclamation  at  Manassas,  in  June,  and  with  the  same  evident  intention  to 
''fire  the  Southern  heart,"'  Davis  said  of  the  warfare  of  the  Nationals: 
"  Rapine  is  the  rule ;  private  residences,  in  peaceful  rural  districts,  are  bom- 
barded and  burnt,"  and  pains  taken  to  have  "  a  brutal  soldiery  completely 
destroy  every  article  of  use  or  ornament  in  private  houses."  "Mankind  will 
shudder,"  he  continued,  "  to  hear  the  tales  of  outrages  committed  on  defenst^ 
less  females,  by  soldiers  of  the  United  States  now  invading  our  homes."     He 

'  Thf6  picture  is  fr(»m  a  sketcli  made  by  the  author,  while  on  a  visit  to  Montiromerj,  early  in  April,  ISK 
The  mahogany  Airnitnre  was  the  same  as  that  used  by  the  conspirators  at  the  Tormation  of  their  Confederacy. 
'  See  pages  806  to  809,  inclusive,  volume  I.  *  See  page  560,  volume  I. 
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diarged  the  Government  with  making  "special  war"  on  the  South,  including 
the  women  and  the  children,  "by  carefully  devised  measures  to  prevent 
their  obtaining  medicines  necessary  for  their  cure,"  with  "  cool  and  deliberate 
malignity,  under  pretext  of  suppressing  an  insurrection."  He  spoke  of  "  other 
savage  practices  which  have  been  resorted  to  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,"  and  cited  the  case  of  the  prisoners  taken  with  the  pirate-ship 
Savannah^  already  referred  to  in  this  work.*  After  speaking  of  the  annun- 
ciation at  the  seat  of  Government,  that  the  States  were  subordinate  to  the 
National  authority  and  had  no  right  to  secede,  and  that  the  President  was 
authorized  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  "  when," 
as  the  Constitution  says,  "  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety 
may  require  it,"  he  said:  "We  may  well  rejoice  that  we  have  severed  all 
connection  with  a  Government  which  thus  tramples  on  all  the  principles  of 
constitutional  liberty,  and  with  a  people  in  whose  presence  such  avowals 
could  be  hazarded.'^  He  then  spoke  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Southern  people, 
their  abundant  offers  of  aid  to  the  Confederacy,  and  the  "  almost  unquestion- 
ing confidence  which  they  display  in  their  government  during  the  impending 
struggle ;"  and  he  concluded  his  communication  by  saying :  "  To.  speak  of 
subjugating  such  a  people,  so  united  and  determined,  is  to  speak  in  language 
incomprehensible  to  them.  To  resist  attacks  on  their  rights  or  their  liberties, 
is  with  them  an  instinct.  Whether  this  war  shall  last  one,  or  three,  or  five 
years,  is  a  problem  they  leave  to  be  solved  by  the  enemy  alone ;  it  will  last 
till  the  enemy  shall  have  withdrawn  from  their  borders — till  their  political 
rights,  their  altars,  and  their  homes,  are  freed  from  invasion.  Then,  and 
then  only,  will  they  rest  from  this  struggle,  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  blessings 
which,  with  the  favor  of  Providence,  they  have  secured  by  the  aid  of  their 
own  strong  hearts  and  sturdy  arms." 

With  a  determination  such  as  Davis  expressed,  the  "  Congress "  made 
provision  for  the  contest,  and  for  creating  that  "  United  South  "  which  had 
been  proclaimed  to  the  world.     For  the  latter  purpose  it  passed 
an  act*  which  authorized  the  banishment  from  the  limits  of  the     *  ^^  ^ 
"  Confederate  States "  of  every  masculine  citizen  of  the  United 
States  (with  some  exceptions  named*)  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  ad- 
hered to  his  Government  and  acknowledged  its  authority.     The  act  prescribed 
as  the  duty  of  all  courts  of  justice  to  cause  the  arrest  of  all  Union  men  who 
did  not  proclaim  their  allegiance  to  the  conspirators  or  leave  the  Confederacy 
within    forty   days,   and    to    treat    them   as    "alien   enemies." 
Another  act*  authorized   the   confiscation  of  every   species   of         "^* 
property  within  the  limits  of  the  Confederacy  belonging  to  sugh  "  alien  ene- 
mies "  or  absent  citizens  of  the  United  States,  with  the  exceptions  mentioned. 
Various  measures  were  adopted  for  the  increase  and  efficiency  of  the  army 
and  navy,  and  for  carrying  on  the  inmiense  financial  operations  of  the  so- 
called  government.'     It  was  oflScially  reported  that  there  were  two  hundred 

>  See  page  857.  yolnme  I. 

*  The  citizens  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentacky,  Miesonrl,  the  Tci-Htories  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  the 
Indian  Teiritory  south  of  Kansas,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  were  excepted. 

*  Farthf  r  ismics  of  Treasury  notes  were  authorized,  and  provision  was  made  for  a  war-tax,  for  the  creation 
of  means  for  their  redemption,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  cents  upon  each  one  hundred  dollars  in  value  <tf  real  estate, 
siavea,  merchandise,  stocks  of  corporations,  money  at  Interest  or  invested  in  various  securities,  excepting  Con- 
%dcrate  bonds,  money  in  hand  or  in  bonk,  live  stock,  gold  watches,  gold  and  silver  plate,  pianos,  horses,  and 
pleasure  carrtsgei. 
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thousand  soldiers  in  the  field ;  and  Davis  was  authorized  to  increase  this  force 
by  an  addition  of  four  hundred  thousand  volunteers,  to  seiVe  for  not  less  than 
twelve  months  or  tnore  than  three  years.     He  was  authorized  to  send  ad- 
ditional commissionera  to  Europe ;  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  ses- 

*  ^1°^!^'    sion*  an  act  was  passed  giving  him  authority  to  inflict  retaliation 

upon  the  persons  of  prisoners  of  war.  This  measure  had  special 
reference  to  the  captives  of  the  pirate-ship  Savannah^  concerning  whom,  as 
we  have  observed,*  Davis  had  already  sent  a  threatening  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  which  no  reply  was  given.*  Under  the  provisions  of  that  act,  Colonel 
Corcoran  and  other  officers  were  closely  confined  as  hostages,  and  treated 
worse  than  the  pirates  were.'  The  latter,  as  we  have  observed,  wei*e,  for  the 
sake  of  humanity,  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  in  due  time  the  hostages 
were  exchanged. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  so-called  government  at  Richmond,  Davis's 
committee  of  advisers,  whom  he  dignified  with  the  title  of  "  Cabinet,"  was 
reorganized.  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  had  become  his  "  Secretary  of 
State."  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  his  law  officer,  was  made  "Secretary  of  War," 
and  was  succeeded  in  his  office  by  ex-Governor  Thomas  Bragg,  of  North 
Carolina.  '  The  other  members  of  the  "  Cabinet "  were  the  same  as  those  first 
appointed.*  In  every  phase  of  its  organization,  the  "  new  government "  was 
modeled  after  the  rejected  one;  and  in  form,  and  numbers,  and  operations,  the 
Confederacy  presented  to  the  world  the  outward  aspect  of  a  respectable  nation. 
Seals  were  devised  for  the  use  of  the  several  "  Departments ;"  and  on  that 
made  for  the  "Department  of  State,"  which,  more  than  others,  might  be 
seen  abroad,  was  the  significant  legend,  in  indiflferent  Latin,  Nulla  Patria 
AMiCT^  FiDEi,  meaning.  No  country,  no  fatherland,  that  does  not  keep  faith, 
or  where  faith  is  covered  up — that  is  to  say,  We  reject  the  National  Govern- 
ment because  it  is  faithless.'  With  this  feeling  they  set  about  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  empire^  with  wonderful  energy,  and  called  forth  all  of  the 
industrial  resources  of  the  region  under  their  control,  with  results  the  most 

1  See  page  657,  volume  L  ' 

*  This  letter  was  taken  by  Captain  Thomas  H.  Taylor,  with  a  flag  of  trace,  to  the  head-qoarters  of  Oeneral 
MoDowelU  at  Arlington  Hoase,  when  the  bearer  was  oonduoted  to  the  qnarters  of  General  Scott,  in  Washington 
City,  where  the  letter  was  delivered. 

*  See  note  2,  page  &67,  volume  L  The  trial  of  the  oflloers  and  crew  of  the  Savannah  oooarred  at  New  York, 
in  October,  18C1.  It  ormtinaed  »cven  days,  when,  the  Jury  disagreeing,  the  prisoners  were  remanded  tn  the  cus- 
tody of  the  marshals.  In  the  mean  time,  William  Smith,  another  Confederate  privateersman,  had  been  tried  in 
Philadelphia,  and  found  guilty  of  piracy,  the  penalty  for  which  was  death  by  hanging.  Now  was  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  ot  that  system  of  retaliation  which  the  Confederate  ** Congress**  had  authorized. 
Accordingly,  on  the  9th  of  November,  1861,  Judah  P.  Bcqjamln,  the  Confederate  **  Secretary  of  War,""  inntmcted- 
General  Winder  to  select  by  lot  ^*from  among  the  prisoners  of  wur  of  the  highest  rank"  one  who  was  to  be 
confined  in  a  cell  appropriated  to  convicted  felons,  to  be  a  hostage  for  Oiptain  Smith,  of  the  SawiniutK  and  to 
be  executcid  if  he  should  suflbr  death.  Also  to  select  in  the  same  way  thirteen  other  prisoners  of  war,  the  highest 
in  rank,  to  be  confined  in  cells  used  for  convicted  felons,  and  to  be  treated  as  such  so  long  as  the  National 
Government  so  treated  a  "  like  number  of  prisoners  of  war  captured  by  them  at  sea."  This  order  was  read  by 
General  Winder,  in  the  presence  of  seventy-five  captive  oflioers,  in  the  old  Tobacco  Warahouse,  in  Richmond, 
on  the  10th  of  November.  He  had  six  slips  of  paper,  each  containing  the  name  of  one  of  the  six  colonels  of  the 
National  Army  then  hold  as  prisoners.  These  were  handed  to  Colonel  W.  11.  Lee,  of  the  20th  Massachusettt 
Regiment,  recently  captured  at  BalPs  Bluff,  who  was  directed  to  place  them  in  a  deep  tin  case  provided  for  tha 
pnri>oi»e.  when  Mr.  Ely  was  directed  to  draw  one  out,  the  ofllcer  whose  name  it  should  bear  *'  to  be  held  as 
hostage  for  William  Smith,  convicted  of  piracy.**  The  lot  fell  upon  Colonel  Corcoran,  then  a  prisoner  in  Castle 
Pinckney,  in  Charleston  harbor.  The  names  of  the  other  thirteen  hostages  were  drawn  in  the  same  way.  They 
were:  Colonels  Lee,  Wilcox,  Cogswell,  Wood,  and  Woodruff ;  Lieutenant-Colonels  Bowman  and'Neff;  M^wa 
Potter,  Revere,  and  Vogdes ;  and  Captains  Rockwood,  Bowman,  and  Keffer.~«/<mma^  of  Alfred  Ely,  Nov.  10^ 
1861,  pages  SIO  to  216,  inclusive. 

4  See  page  256w  •  See  engraving  on  page  85. 
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astonishing.  The  blockade  becoming  more  and  more  stringent  every  day, 
they  perceived  the  necessity  of  relying  upon  their  own  ingenuity  and  indus- 
try for  the  materials  of  war ;  and  forges, 
and  foundries,  and  powder  manufactories 
soon  appeared  in  various  parts  of  the 
Confederacy,  while  those  already  estab- 
lished were  taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity 
in  responding  to  orders.  Of  these  the 
great  Tredegar  Iron  Works,  at  Rich- 
mond (see  page  36),  was  the  most  exten- 
sive of  its  kind  within  the  limits  of  the 
Slave-labor  States,  and  some  of  the  most 
effective  heavy  ordnance  used  by  the 
Confederate  Army,  and  projectiles  of 
various  kinds,  were  made  there,  directly 
under  the  eye  of  the  so-called  government. 
The  labors  of  this  establishment  in  the       cow«i>j»^«   btatb  depaetmbht    seal. 

cause  of  the  rebellion  made  its  name  and  deeds  familiar  to  every  American. 

Jefferson  Davis  was  quick  to  act  upon  the  authority  of  the  decree  of  the 
Confederate  "Congress"  concerning  the  banishment  of  Union  men.  He 
issued  a  proclamation  on  the  14th  of  August,  in  accordance  with  the  intent 
of  that  decree;  and  then  commenced  those  terrible  persecutions  of  loyal 
inhabitants  within  the  limits  of  the  "  Confederate  States,"  under  the  sanction 
of  law,  which  made  that  reign  of  ten-or  in  those  regions  tenfold  more  dreadful 
than  before.  This,  and  the  Confiscation  Act,  put  the  seal  of  silence  upon  the 
lips  of  nearly  all  Union  men.  Few  could  leave,  for  obstacles  were  cast  in 
their  way.     To  remain  was  to  acquiesce  in  the  new  order  of  things,  or  suffer 

>  ThiA  delfneation  of  the  seal  is  fh>ixi  a  pass  whtch  the  **Secretarj  of  State"*  of  the  Confederacy  issued  in  the 
fellowing  form : — 

**  CONFEDERATE  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

**Toattto  tohom  these  preaente  shall  come,  Oreeting  : 

*^I,  the  undersigned.  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  hereby  reqnest  all  whom  it 

may  ooncera,  to  permit  safely  and  tne]y  to  pass,  A B ^  a  citizen  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America, 

and  in  case  of  need  to  give  him  all  lawftil  aid  and  protection. 

**OiTen  nnder  my  hand  and  the  impression  of  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  State,  at  the  City  of 
tsKAL.]  Montgomery,  May  20,  ISGl. 

**RoBKRT  Toombs,  Secretary  o/State.^^ 

While  on  a  visit  to  Fort  Fisher,  North  Carolina,  in  the  spring  of  1S68,  the  writer  met  a  resident  of  Wilming- 
ton and  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  who  hod  been  employed  in  the  secret  service  of  the  National  Government 
daring  a  portion  of  the  war,  with  the  commission  of  colonel,  and  in  command  of  a  regiment  of  S50  spies,  who 
were  scattered  over  the  Confederacy.  He  also  entered  the  service  of  the  Confetleracy  as  a  spy,  in  order  that  he 
might  worlc  aufre  efficiently  for  his  Oovernment,  and  was  ftirnisbed  with  a  pass  like  the  abovf,  on  the  margin 
of  which,  it  shoultl  have  been  mentioned,  was  an  exact  description  of  the  person  to  whom  it  m'os  given.  He 
desired  to  furnish  each  of  his  spies  with  such  a  pass.  Through  some  of  them  in  Richmond,  he  procured  a  lai^e 
number  of  blanic  passes.  These  required  the  impression  of  the  seal  of  the  **  State  Department""  He  went  to 
Eiehmoml,  and  through  spies  there,  pmfissedly  in  the  service  of  the  Confederates,  he  was  introduced  to  Judah 
P.  Benjamin,  then  *' Secretary  of  Stat**,""  and  visited  his  office  daily  for  about  a  fortnight,  endeavoring  to  ascer- 
tain where  the  seal  of  the  '*  Department""  was  kept  He  was  finally  successfViL  One  day,  when  no  one  was  in 
the  office  but  a  boy,  he  sent  him  on  an  errand,  and  then  going  boldly  to  the  place  where  the  seal  was  kept, 
he  made  an  impression  of  it  in  wax.  He  then  started  with  his  own  pass  to  **go  into  the  Yankee  lines.""  He 
hastened  to  Washington,  and  thence  to  New  York,  where  he  had  a  seal  cut  in  steel  precisely  like  the  original"" 
With  this  he  stamped  the  blank  passes,  which  he  ]>roperIy  filled  up  and  signed  successftilly  with  the  forged 
name  of  Beivjamin.  With  these  he  furnished  his  spies  with  passes,  and  they  performed  essential  service  by 
gaining  infnnnation  in  the  camps  and  at  the  Capital,  and  in  communicating  with  the  blockading  squadrons.  The 
eommaoder  uf  this  regiment  of  spies  was  arrested  several  times  on  suspicion,  but  was  never  implicated  by  suffi* 
deatprooC 
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36  PERSECUTION  OF  LOYALISTS  IN  EAST  TENNESSEE. 

intensely.     Then,  for  the  same  reason  that  gave  truth  to  the  proclamation  of 
the  despot — "Order  reigns  in  Warsaw" — there  was  a  "United  South"  in 


THS  TUCDSOAS  IBON  WORKS,  AT  RICHMOND,  YIBQINIA.' 

favor  of  the  conspirators.  Under  their  subordinate  officers,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, almost  unbounded  license  was  exercised,  and  no  man's  life,  liberty,  and 
property  were  secure  from  violence. 

In  districts  of  the  Confederacy,  such  as  East  Tennessee,  where  the  blight 
of  slavery  was  but  little  known,  where  a  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
were  loyal  to  their  Government,  and  where  the  Confederates  held  sway,  the 
keenest  cruelties  were  exercised.  Those  who,  in  East  Tennessee,  had  voted 
for  the  Union  at  the  election  of  which  Governor  Harris  made  fraudulent 
returns,*  were  continually  persecuted.  Good  and  peaceable  citizens  were 
taken  before  magistrates  without  cause,  and  imprisoned  without  mercy. 
They  were  arrested  by  the  authority  of  processes  issued  by  J.  Crozier  Ramsey, 
the  Confederate  district  attorney,  who  was  assisted  in  the  work  of  crushing 
the  Unionists  in  that  region  by  R.  B.  Reynolds,  a  Confederate  commissioner, 
and  W.  B.  Wood,  a  Methodist  clergyman  from  Alabama,  who  bore  the  com- 
mission of  a  Confederate  colonel  Under  the  direction  and  assistance  of  these 
men,  loyalists  were  hunted,  arrested,  taken  to  camps  and  prisons,  and  insulted 
and  abused  by  mobs.  Confederate  cavalry,  as  well  as  infantry,  scoured  the 
country,  offering  every  indignity  to  men  and  women,  destroying  the  crops  of 
the  rich  and  poor  alike,  turning  their  horaes  to  feed  into  fields  of  growing  corn, 
burning  banis  and  stacks  of  hay,  and  plundering  the  people  of  provisions. 
The  jails  were  soon  filled  with  loyalists,  and  an  extensive  disarming  of  the 
people  was  accomplished.  So  thoroughly  were  they  under  the  control  of  the 
Confederates,  that  in  November*  Colonel  Wood  was  able  to  write 
to  Benjamin,  at  Richmond,  "The  rebellion  [resistance  to  Con- 
federate outrages]  in  East  Tennessee  has  been  put  down  in  some  of  the 
counties,  and  will  be  effectually  suppressed  in  less  than  two  weeks  in  all  the 
counties.  Their  camps  in  Sevier  and  Hamilton  Counties,"  he  continued, 
**have  been  broken  up,  and  a  large  number  of  them  have  been  made 
prisoners It   is   a   mere  farce  to  arrest  them  and  turn  them 

>  This  view  is  firom  the  rains  of  the  Virginia  Btftte  Arsenal.    The  works  are  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Jamee 
River,  nearly  opposite  Mayo>  Island. 
*  See  pages  898-^89,  Tolame  I. 
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over  to  the  courts.  ....  They  really  deserve  the  gallows,  and,  if 
consistent  with  the  laws,  ought  speedily  to  receive  their  deserts."  With 
the  spirit  of  this  Alabama  clergyman,  the  Loyalists  were  everywhere  ill- 
treated,  and  no  measures  seemed  to  be  considered  too  cruel  to  be  employed 
in  ci-ushing  them.* 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  the  East  Tennessee  Loyalists,  who  suffered 
persecution,  were  Andrew  Johnson  and  Horace  Maynard,  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  Rev.  W.  G.  Brownlow,  D.  D.,  a  Methodist  preacher,  and  editor 
of  the  JSjioxviUe  Whig,*  Brownlow's  fearless  spirit,  caustic  pen,  social 
position,  and  public  relations  through  the  press  and  the  pulpit,  made  him 
intensely  hated  by  the  conspirators  and  their  friends,  and  much  feared.  They 
thirsted  for  his  life,  and  finally  the  false  charge  was  made,  that  he  was  acces- 
sory to  the  burning  of  several  railway-bridges  in  East  Tennessee,*  to  cut  off 
communication  between  that  region  and  Virginia.  His  life  had  been  daily 
threatened  by  Confederate  soldiers ;  and,  at  the  urgent  solicitations  of  his 
family,  he  left  his  home  in  the  autumn,  and  went  into  another  district  of  his 
State.  While  he  was  absent,  several  railway-bridges  were  burned.  Brown- 
low  was  accused  of  being  in  complicity  with  their  destroyers,  and  Colonel 
1(Vood  sent  out  cavalry  in  search  of  him,  with  instructions,  publicly  given  in 
the  street,  at  Knoxville,.  not  to  take  him  prisoner,  but  to  shoot  him  at  once.* 

Brownlow  was  informed  of  his  peril,  and,  with  other  loyal  men,  he 
secreted  himself  in  the  Smoky  Mountains,  on  the  borders  of  North  Carolina, 
where  they  were  fed  by  Loyalists.  It  was  finally  resolved  by  the  Confed- 
erates to  rid  themselves  of  so  dangerous  an  enemy,  by  giving  Brownlow  a 
pass  to  go  into  Kentucky,  under  a  military  escort.  The  "  Secretary  of  War  " 
at  Richmond  (Benjamin)  was  asked  for  one.  He  would  not  give  it  himself. 
He  said  he  greatly  preferred  seeing  Brownlow  "  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lines,  as  an  avowed  enemy ;'"  and  instructed  General  Crittenden,  then  in 
command  at  Knoxville,  to  give  him  a  pass.  General  Crittenden  sent  for 
Brownlow  to  come  to  Knoxville  to  receive  it.  He  did  so,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  departure  for  the  Union  lines,  when  he  was  arrested '  for 
treason,  on  the  authority  of  a  warrant  issued  by  "Commissioner"  *^«^™*>«*'  •• 
Reynolds,  on  the  affidavit  of  Attorney  Ramsey.     He  was  refused 


*  Notwithstanding  the  Luyalisto  were  diMirmed,  tho  hatred  and  cruel  poasions  of  the  SeceBsionists  were  not 
appeaa<>d.   Two  Confed^to  offlconi  had  tho  following  advertisement  printed 

In  the  Memphis  Appeal : 

*'Blo«»diiodsi>9  Wantkd.— We,  the  nndersignod,  will  pay  five  dollars 
per  pair  for  fitly  pairs  of  well-bred  hoands,  and  Afty  dollars  for  one  pair  of 
tboronghbred  blocMlhounda.  that  will  take  tho  track  of  a  man.  The  pur- 
po.«e  for  which  these  dogs  are  wanted,  is  to  chose  tho  infernal,  cowardly 
Uneoln  bushwhackers  of  East  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  (who  have  taken  i 
advantatrc  of  tho  bush  to  kill  and  crippl«  many  goo<l  soldiers)  to  their 
fanunts  and  capture  them.  The  said  hounds  must  be  delivered  at  Captain 
ILimmer*s  livery-stable  by  tho  10th  of  December  next,  where  a  mastering 
officer  will  be  present  to  muster  and  inspect  them. 

"  F.  N.  McNairy. 

''II.  H.  Harris.  bloodhound. 

"Camp  Comfort, Campbell  Co.,  Tknk.,  Nov.  !&'' 

*  See  page  88,  volume  I. 

s  So  eager  wero  the  Confederatef*  to  implicate  Brownlow  in  these  transactions,  that  they  offerc<l  men  undar 
•entence  of  death  their  lives  and  liberty,  if  they  would  testify  to  that  effect  The  latter  spurned  tho  bribe,  and 
vocld  not  SAcrtfloo  truth  and  honor  even  fur  the  sake  of  life. 

*  SkstdUtofthe  Rise,  Progress,  and  Decline  of  Secession.    By  W.  G.  Brownlow. 

*  Letter  of  J.  P.  Beqjamln  to  MiOor-Oeneral  (Vittenden,  Nov.  20th,  1S61. 
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R.— MURDERS   AT   GREENVILLE. 

;o  the  county  prison  at  Knoxville,  from 

ood  faith  of  Crittenden  and  his  superiors 

were  made  in  vain.     There,  in  a  room 

so  crowded  that  not  all  could  lie  Sown, 

and  not  a  chair,  bench,  stool,  table,  or 

other  article  of  furniture,  excepting  a 

wooden  bucket  and  tin  cup,  was  to  be 

seen,  he   and   his   associates,  some  of 

them  among  the  best  men  in  the  land, 

were  kept  a  long  time,  subjected  to  the 

vile  ribaldry   of  soldiere   and   guards, 

and  threats  of  being  hung.     Nor  were 

these   threats  idle;    for,  from  time  to 

time,   prisonei*s   were    taken   out    and 

huncr — men  as    innocent   of  crime    as 

infants.     Tiiese  were  citizens,  charged 

The  alleged  crimes  of  these  men  and  other 

3y  Colonel  Wood  in  a  letter  to  Benjamin,* 

t  the  sentiment  of  the  inhabitants  in  East 

0  the  Confederate  government,"  and  that 

►hnson  and  Horace  Maynard.    "To  release 

To  convict  them  before  a  court  is  next  to 

jrs  and  spies  ought  to  be  tried  at  once." 

iistincts  of  Benjamin,  and  he  wrote  back 

id,  saying,  "  All  such  as  can  be  identified 

in  bridge-burning,  are  to  be  tried  sum- 

1,  and,  if  foimd  guilty,  executed  on  the 

ell  to  leave  their  bodies  hanging  in  the 

e  ordered  the  seizure  of  all  arms  that  were 

nd  said,  "  In  no  case  is  one  of  the  men, 

linst  the  government,  to  be  released  on 

The  time  for  such  measures  is  past.     They 

,r,  and  held  in  jail  to  the  end  of  the  war." 

,  some  of  those  who  were  charged  with 

jr,  were  hung  under  circumstances  of  great 

imin's  savage  instnictiorfs,  they  were  left 

e  the  indignities  of  a  brutal  mob.     Such 

wo  victims  (Hensie  and  Fry),  who  wei-e 

an  oak  tree,  near  the  railway-station,  at 

is  of  Colonel   Leadbetter,  already  men- 

;o  hang  there  four  days  and  nights ;   and 

ised  by,  they  were  detained  long  enough 

and  offer  insults  to  the  lifeless  remains. 


thor  in  May,  lS6ft,  and  shows  the  front  of  tho  prison.    The 

which  Brownlow  was  confined,  is  seen  on  the  right  of  the 

iges,  into  which  the  worst  criminals  are  put,  and  in  thcae 

d.    Out  of  this  loathsome  place  several  were  taken  to  the 

as  gailty  of  enormous  crimes,  it  is  said,  during  the  war,  and 
that  pmvinoe.  of  apoplexy,  on  the  25th  of  September,  1866. 
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BOLDNESS  OF  BROWNLOW.— WRITS  OF  GARNISHMENT.  39 

This  was  done,  especially  by  Confederate  soldiers  on  their  way  to  Virginia, 
in  view  of  many  of  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  Greenville. 

In  the  midst  of  these  fiery  trials,  the  intrepid  Brownlow  remained  firm, 
and  exercised  the  greatest  boldness  of  speech.  They  dared  not  hang  him 
without  legal  conviction,  and  they  well  knew 
that  he  had  done  nothing  worthy  of  death. 
He  was  not  only  bold,  but  defiant.  They 
offered  him  life  and  liberty  if  he  would  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Confederacy. 
He  sconied  the  proposition,  saying :  "  Rather 
than  stultify  myself,  and  disgrace  my  family 
by  such  an  oath,  I  agree  to  die.  I  never 
could  sanction  this  government,  and  I  trust 
no  child  of  mine  will  ever  do  it."  Whilst 
suffering  in  the  Knoxville  jail,  and  almost 
daily  menaced  with  death,  he  wrote  to  Ben- 
jamin a  •  characteristic  letter,"  in 
which  he  said,  "You  are  report-  -De<^mberi«, 
ed  to  have  said  to  a  gentleman 
in  Richmond,  that  I  am  a  bad  man,  and 
dangerous  to  the  Confederacy,  and  that  you 
desire  me  out  of  it.  Just  give  me  my  pass- 
ports, and  I  will  do  for  your  Confederacy 
more  than  the  devil  has  ever  done — ^I  will 

.,     .1  .  ,,,  TOK   OALLOW8  TRER.^ 

quit  the  country ! 

This  letter,  and  a  visit  from  General  Crittenden  (who  felt  sensitive  on  this 
point),  brought  one  from  Benjamin*  to  the  authorities  at  Knox- 
ville, indicating  his  wish  that  Brownlow  should  be  sent  out  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  regretting  the  circumstances  of  his  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment ;  "  only,"  as  he  said,  because  "  color  is  given  to  the  suspicion  that 
he  has  been  entrapped."  He  was  finally  released  and  sent  to  Nashville 
(then  in  possession  of  National  troops)  early  in  March.  Dr.  Brownlow  was 
a  type  of  the  Loyalists  of  the  mountain  regions  of  that  State,  who  suffered 
terribly  during  a  great  portion  of  the  war.  A  minute  record  of  the  faithful 
and  fearless  patriotism  of  the  people  of  East  Tennessee  during  the  struggle, 
and  the  cruel  wrongs  and  sufferings  which  they  endured  a  greater  portion 
of  that  time,  would  make  one  of  the  most  glorious  and  yet  revolting  chapters 
in  the  history  of  the  late  fierce  conflict.  Incidents  of  that  patriotism  and 
suffering  will  be  observed,  as  we  proceed  in  our  narrative. 

Let  us  return  a  moment  to  the  consideration  of  the  other  measure  of  the 
Confederate  Congress,  designed  to  force  loyal  men  into  a  support  of  the  re- 
bellion, namely,  the  Confiscation  Act.'  From  the  "  Department  of  Justice," 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  went  out  instructions  that  all 


1  This  is  from  a  sketch  made  by  the  author,  in  May,  1S68.  The  tree  was  a  vigorons  red  oak^  standinjar  on  x 
slope  overlooking  the  town,  a  few  rods  northeastward  of  the  Greenville  Station.  Some  person  commenced  cut- 
ting it  down  a  while  after  the  execution,  but  was  restrained  by  the  consideration  offered,  tfiat  it  mixht  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  gallowd  for  the  punishment  of  some  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  murder  of  the  men  who  were 
hanged  there.  Near  the  root  of  the  gallows  limb  (from  which  a  rope  is  seen  suspended)  we  observed  a  scar  made 
by  Uie  passage  of  a  Confederate  cannon-ball  through  the  tree.    Its  place  Is  marked  by  a  black  spot,  in  the  picture. 

*  See  page  &4d,  volume  I.,  and  page  8S.  volume  II. 
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40  PETTIGRU'S  DENUNCIATIONS. 

persons,  Americans  or  Europeans,  having  a  domicile  in  the  "  Confederate 
States,  and  carrying  on  business  or  traffic  within  the  States  at  war  with  the 
Confederacy,"  were  alien  enemies ;  that  the  property,  of  every  kind,  of  these 
persons  should  be  seized  and  held,  and  that  the  receivers  of  the  same  should 
apply  to  the  clerk  of  courts  for  writs  of  garnishment,*  commanding  persons 
suspected  of  holding  in  trust  the  property  of  an  alien  enemy  to  appear  and 
answer  such  questions,  under  oath,  touching  such  custody,  as  might  be  pro- 
pounded. The  authorized  persons  making  the  seizures  were  furnished  with 
a  formula  of  questions  for  the  garnishees,  which  implied  the  establishment  of 
a  court  of  inquisition  of  the  most  despotic  kind. 

The  citizen  was  asked,  firet,  whether  he  held  in  trust  any  property  belonging 
to  an  alien  enemy ;  secondly,  what  was  the  character  of  such  property,  and 
what  disposition  had  been  made  of  any  profit,  interest,  or  rent  accruing  from 
the  use  thereof;  thirdly,  whether  the  citizen  so  questioned  had,  since  the  21st 
day  of  May,  1861,  been  indebted  to  such  alien  enemy  or  enemies,  and  if  so  to 
what  amount,  and  to  what  extent  the  debts  had  been  discharged,  and  also  to 
give  the  names  of  the  creditors ;  fourthly,  whether  he  knew  of  any  property 
or  interest  belonging  to  such  alien  enemies,  and  if  so  to  tell  where  it  might 
be  found.  The  citizen  was  warned  that  it  was  his  duty,  according  to  the 
law,  to  answer  all  of  these  questions,  under  penalty  of  indictment  for  a  high 
misdemeanor,  punishable  by  heavy  fines  and  imprisonment. 

Under  this  searching  sequestration  act  a  vast  amount  of  property  be- 
longing to  owners  in  the  loyal  States  was  seized,  swelling  the  entire  loss  to 
the  inhabitants  of  those  States  by  the  repudiation  of,  or  inability  to  pay, 
honest  debts  by  the  business  men  of  the  South,  to  about  three  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollara.  It  Was  one  of  the  strong  arms  of  the  despotism  established 
by  the  conspirators,  and  few  men  had  the  boldness  to  oppose  its  operations. 
Yet  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  was  questioned  in  the  Confederate  courts ; 
and  in  that  of  the  district  of  Charleston,  over  which  Judge  Magrath*  presided, 

it  was  opposed  in  open  court  by  that 
stanch  loyalist   J.  L.  Pettigru,  who, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion 
until  his  death,  defied  the  conspirators 
and  their  instniments.    He  was  served 
with  a  writ  of  garnishment,  and  re- 
fused  to   obey   it,  telling   the   court 
plainly  that  such  proceedings  were  no 
better  than   those   which   made   the 
English  Star  Chamber  and  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  odious  to  every  lover  of 
i   liberty.     "  Was  there  ever  a  law  like 
n  this  endured,  practiced,  or  heard  of?" 
'  he  asked.     "  It  certainly  is  not  foimd 
among  the  people  from  whom  we  de- 
iAMKs  Loiris  p«noBu.  ^ve  the  common  law.     No  English 

monarch  or  Parliament  has  ever  sanc- 

*  A  writ  of  garnishuoent  in  English  law  is  a  warning  or  notice  for  a  person  to  appear  in  court,  or  give  Infor- 
mation of  any  kind  required.    The  person  named  was  called  a  garnishee. 

*  See  page  49,  volume  I. 
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tioned  or  undertaken  such  a  thing.  It  is  no  more  a  part  of  the  law  of  war 
than  it  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  peace."  The  inquisitors  quailed  in  the  presence 
of  the  honest  old  patriot,  and  his  example  and  his  words  blunted  the  keen 
edge  of  the  law.*  Its  enforcement  gradually  declined,  and  it  became  almost 
a  dead  letter  during  the  later  period  of  the  war. 

At  the  close  of  August,  Congress  and  the  chief  council  of  the  conspirators 
at  Richmond  had  each  finished  its  session,  apd  both  parties  to  the  contest 
were  preparing  to  put  forth  their  utmost  strength.  Let  us  leave  the  con- 
sideration of  these  preparations,  and  whilst  General  McClellan  is  preparing 
the  grand  Army  of  the  Potomac  for  a  campaign,  let  us  return  to  the  observa- 
tion of  the  performances  on  the  theater  of  war  westward  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains. 

1  Mr.  Pettigni^s  boldness,  and  fidelity  to  principle  while  the  terrible  insanity  of  rebellion  afilicted  the 
people  of  his  Sutte,  was  must  remarlcable.  He  never  deviated  a  line,  in  word  or  act,  fh>un  the  high  stand  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  madmen,  which  he  had  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  raving  mania.  And  the  respect  which  hia 
courage  and  honesty  wrong  ft-om  thoso  whose  course  he  so  pointedly  condemned  was  quite  as  remarkable.  The 
Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  during  that  period  of  wild  tumult,  elected  him  to  the  most  important  trust  and  the 
laigest  salary  in  their  gift,  namely,  to  codify  the  State  laws. 

William  J.  Grayson,  a  life-long  fHend  of  Pettigru,  and  who  died  during  the  siege  of  Charleston,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-five  years,  left,  in  manuscript,  an  interesting  biographical  study  of  his  friend.  Concerning  Mr. 
PctUgru^  action  at  the  period  we  are  considering,  ho  wrote : 

**To  Induce  the  simple  people  to  plunge  into  the  volcanic  fires  of  the  revolution  and  war,  they  were  told 
that  the  act  of  dissolution  would  produce  no  opi)Osition  of  a  serious  nature ;  that  not  a  drop  of  blood  would  be 
spilled ;  that  no  man*s  flocks,  or  herds,  or  negroes,  or  houses,  or  lands  would  be  plundered  or  destroyed  ;  that 
unbroken  prosperity  would  follow  the  Ordinance  of  Secession ;  thai  cotton  would  control  all  Europe,  and  secure 
open  ports  and  boundless  commerce  with  the  whole  world  for  the  Southern  States.  To  such  views  Mr.  Petti- 
gru was  unalterably  opposed.  He  was  convinced  that  war,  anarchy,  military  despotism  would  inevitably  fol- 
low a  dissolution  of  the  Union;  that  secession  would  impart  to  the  abolition  party  a  power  over  slavery  that 
nothing  else  could  give  them — a  power  to  make  war  on  Southern  institutions,  to  proclaim  freedom  to  the 
neCToes,  to  invoke  and  command  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  the  whole  world  in  carrying  on  a  crusade  on  the 
Southern  States." 

**  Mr.  Pettlgm  saw  that  bankruptcy  would  follow  war ;  that  public  fi*aud  would  find  advocates  in  Bichmood 
as  well  as  in  Washington.  He  oppos«4  these  schemes  of  disorder  which  have  desolated  the  South.  Their  pro- 
jectors professed  to  protect  her  fh>m  possible  evils,  and  involved  her  in  present  and  terrible  disasters.  The 
people  were  discontented  at  seeing  rots  infesting  the  granaries  of  Southern  industry,  and  were  urged  to  set 
flre  to  the  four  corners  of  every  Southern  bam  to  get  rid  of  the  vermin.  They  were  alarmed  at  attacks  on 
slavery  by  such  men  as  John  Brown  and  his  banditti,  and  proposed  as  a  remedy  to  rush  Into  war  with  the  armed 
hordes  of  the  whole  world.  For  a  bare  Aiture  contingency,  they  proposed  to  encounter  an  enormous  immediakd 
evil." 
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E  left  General  Lyon  in  possession  of  Booneville,  Mis- 
souri,* from  which  he  had  driven  the  Confederates 
« 1861        under  Price  and  Jackson,  on  the  1 8th  of 
June."     These   leadei's,  as  we   have   ob- 
served, were  satisfied  that  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  was  lost  to  the  cause  of  Secession,  for  the  time, 
and  they  endeavored  to  concentrate  their  troops 
with  Ben  McCuUoch's  more  southern  men,  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  Commonwealth.     We  also 
I  in  the  vicinity  of  Rolla,  pushing  with  eager  Missouri 
^confederate   camps,  on   the  borders   of  Kansas   and 

^ed  at  Springfield  on  the  23d  of  June,  where  he 
Confederates,  under  Governor  Jackson,  were  making 
age  River  in  a  southwesterly  direction.  He  pushed 
it-village  in  Jackson  County,  where  he  arrived  to- 
le  28th,  and  learned  that  General  Price,  with  about 
was  encamped  at  Pool's  Prairie,  a  few  miles  north 
1  of  Newton  County,  and  that  other  State  troops, 
ins,  were  making  their  way  in  the  same  direction.  It 
''ent  their  junction.  Sigel  resolved  to  march  first  on 
isperse  his  force,  and  then,  turning  northward,  attack 
o  open  a  communication  with  General  Lyon,  who,  he 
ut  incorrectly),  had  been  fighting  with  the  Confed- 
the  Little  Osage. 

Sarcoxie  had  just  commenced,  when  a  scout  brought 
lad  fled  from  Pool's  Prairie  to  Elk  Mills,  thirty  miles 
at  once  turned  his  attention  to  the  troops  north  of 
were  endeavoring  to  make  their  way  into  Arkansas, 
tchment  of  two  companies,  under  Captain  Grone,  with 
d  Cedar  Creek  and  Grand  Falls,  on  the  Neosho,  to 
;upposed  route  of  the  Confederates,  and  to  gain  infor- 
ed  on  with  the  remainder  of  his  command  to  Neosho, 
welcome  from  the  inhabitants  on  the  way,  who  had 
nsurgents.  He  had  already  summoned  Colonel  Salo- 
.  battalion,  to  join  him  at  Neosho,  and  with  this  addi- 

2.  volame  I.  *  See  page  548,  volume  I 
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tion  to  his  force,  he  went  forward  to  meet  his  foe,  leaving  a  single  rifle 
company,  under  Captain  Conrad,  to  protect  the  loyal  inhabitants  there,  with 
orders  to  retreat  to  Sarcoxie  if  necessary. 

Sigel  encamped  close  by  the  south  fork  of  the  Spring  River,  southeast  of 
Carthage,  the  capital  of  Jasper  County,  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  July, 
after  a  march  of  twenty-five  miles,  where  he  was  informed  that  Jackson  was 
nine  or  ten  miles  distant,  in  the  direction  of  Lamar,  the  cdunty  scat  of  Barton 
County,  with  four  or  five  thousand  men.  Sigel's  force  consisted  of  about 
five  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  the  Third  (his  own)  Missouri  Regiment,  and 
four  hundred  of  the  Fifth  (Salomon's)  Regiment,  with  two  batteries  of  artillery, 
each  consisting  of  four  field-pieces — in  all  about  fifteen  hundred  men.  With 
these  troops,  and  with  his  baggage-train  three  miles  in  the  rear,  he  slowly 
advanced  to  find  his  foe  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  his  skirmishei*s  driving 
before  them  large  numbers  of  mounted  riflemen,  who  seemed  to  be  simply 
gathering  information.  Six  miles  northward  of  Carthage  they  passed  the  Dry 
Fork  Creek,  and,  after  a  brisk  march  of  three  miles  farther,  they  came  upon  the 
Confederates,  under  Governoy  Jackson,  assisted  by  Brigadier-Generals  Rains, 
Clark,  Parsons,  and  Slack.  They  had  been  marching  that  morning  in  search  of 
Sigel,  and  were  now  drawn  up  in  battle  order  on  the  crown  of  a  gentle  ascent. 

Sigel  was  soon  convinced  that  his  foe  was  vastly  his  superior,  not  only  in 
numbers,  but  in  cavalry,  but  was  deficient  in  artillery.  They  had  but  a  few 
old  pieces,  which  were  charged  with  trace-chains,  bits  of  iron,  and  other 
missiles.  Sigel  therefore  determined  to  make  his  own  cannon  play  an  im 
porta nt  part,  for  they  were  his  chief  reliance  for  success. 

The  battle  commenced  at  a  little  past  ten  o'clock  by  Sigel's  field-pieces, 
under  Major  BischofiT,  and,  after  a  desultory  contest  of  over  three  hours,  it  was 
observed  that  the 
Confederate  cav- 
alry tinder  Rains 
were  outflanking 
the  Nationals,  on 
the  right  and  left. 
Sigel's  baggage- 
train  at  the  Dry 
Fork  Creek  was 
in  danger,  and  he 
fell  back  to  secure 
it.  His  antagonist 
slowly  followed, 
but  was  kept  at 
a  respectful  dis- 
tance by  the  Na- 
tional cannon,  two 

of  which  were  on  each  flank,  and  four  in  the  rear,  of  the  little  Union  army. 
The  retreat  was  made  in  perfect  order,  and  was  but  little  interrupted  by 
fighting,  excepting  at  the  blufls  at  Dry  Fork  Creek,  through  which  the  road 
passed.  There  the  Confederate  cavalry  massed  on  Sigel's  front  and  tried  to 
impede  his  progress.  These  were  quickly  dispersed  by  his  guns,  and  by  a 
vigorous  charge  of  his  infantry. 


biokl's  firli)  or  opkrationb. 
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Finding  the  presence  of  an  overwhelming  force  (estimated  at  full  five 
thousand  men,  including  a  heavy  reserve)  too  gi'eat  to  be  long  borne  with 
safety,  Sigel  continued  his  orderly  retreat  to  the  heights  near  Carthage, 
having  been  engaged  in  a  running  fight  nearly  all  the  way.  The  Confede- 
rates still  pressed  him  sorely.  He  attempted  to  give  his  troops  rest  at  the 
village,  but  the  cavalry  of  his  enemy,  crossing  Spring  River  at  various  points, 
hung  so  threateningly  on  his. flank,  and  sa menaced  the  Springfield  road,  that 
he  continued  his  retreat  to  Sarcoxie  without  much  molestation,  the  Confeder- 
ates relinquishing  the  pursuit  a  few  miles  from  Carthage.  The  Nationals  had 
lost  in  the  battle  thirteen  killed  and  thirty-one  wounded,  all  of  whom  were 
borne  away  by  their  friends.  They  also  lost  nine  horses,  a  battery  of 
four  cannon,  and  one  baggage  wagon.  In  the  mean  time.  Captain  Con- 
rad and  his  company  of  ninety  men,  who  were  left  in  Neosho,  had  been  cap- 
tured by  the  Confederates.*  The  loss  of  the  insurgents,  according  to  their 
own  account,  was  from  thirty  to  forty  killed,  and  from  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  wounded.*  They  also  lost  forty-five  men 
made  prisoners,  eighty  horses,  and  a  considerable  number  of  shot-guns,  with 
which  Jackson's  cavalry  were  armed. 

Being  outnumbered  by  the  Confederates,  more  than  three  to  one,  Colonel 
Sigel  did  not  tarry  at  Sarcoxie,  but  continued  his  retreat  by  Mount  Vernon 
to  Springfield,  where  he  was  joined  by  General  Lyon  on  the  13th,* 
who  took  the  chief  conunand.  It  was  a  fortunate  movement  for 
Sigel ;  for  within  twelve  hours  after  the  battle,  Jackson  was  re-enforced  by 
Generals  Price  and  Ben  McCuUoch,  who  came  with  several  thousand  Mis- 
souri, Arkansas,  and  Texas  troops. 

General  Lyon  had  left  Booneville  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  Confederates 
on  the  3d  of  July,  with  a  little  army  numbering  about  twenty-seven  hundred 
men,  with  four  pieces  of  artillery  and  a  long  baggage-train.  The  day  was 
intensely  hot.  The  commander  was  mounted  on  an  iron-gray  horse,  accom- 
panied by  his  body-guard,  composed  of  ten  Gemmn  butchers  of  St.  Louis, 
who  were  noted  for  their  size,  strength,  and  horsemanship,  and  were  all  well 
mounted  and  heavily  armed  with  pistols  and  sabers.  He  reached  an  im- 
portant ferry  on  the  Grand  River,  a  branch  of  the  Osage,  in  Henry  County,  on 
the  7th,*  where  he  was  joined  by  three  thousand  troops  from 
Kansas,  under  Major  Sturgis.  The  whole  force  crossed  the  river, 
by  means  of  a  single  scow,  by  ten  o'clock  on  the  8th.  In  the  mean  time, 
two  companies  of  cavalry,  who  crossed  on  the  evening  of  the  7th,  had  pushed 
forward  to  gain  the  ferry  on  the  Osage,  twenty-two  miles  ahead.  Near  that 
point,  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  forest,  the  main  army  reached  the  river  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  9th,  when  they  were  stirred  by  intense  excitement,  produced 
by  intelligence  of  Colonel  Sigel's  fight  near  Carthage. 

Lyon  was  now  eighty  miles  from  Springfield.  Satisfied  of  Sigel's  peril, 
he  decided  to  change  his  course,  and  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  that  ofiicer, 
by  forced  marches.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  regardless  of  the  in- 
tense heat  and  lack  of  sleep,  the  army  moved  from  the  south  bank  of  the 


1  Report  of  Colonel  SlgeMo  Brigadier-General  Sweeney,  dated  Spring:fleld,  Joly  lltb,  1861. 
*  Pollard's  IHr9t  Year  qfthe  War,  page  188.    It  la  believed  that  the  entire  loaa  of  the  Oonfederatea  was  at 
least  800  men. 
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Osage,  and  soon  striking  a  dense  forest,  sometimes  pathless  and  dark,  they 
were  compelled  to  make  their  way  among  steep  hills,  deep  gorges,  swiftly 
running  streams,  miry  morasses,  ugly  gullies  washed  by  the  rains,  jagged 
rocks,  and  fallen  timbers.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  army 
halted  for  dinner,  they  were  twenty-seven  miles  from  their  starting-place  in 
the  morning.  The  march  was  resumed  at  sunset,  and  was  continued  until 
three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  when  the  commander  ordered  a 
halt.  For  foity-eight  hours,  most  of  the  men  had  not  closed  their  eyes  in 
sleep.  Within  ten  minutes  after  the  order  to  halt  was  given,  nine-tenths  of 
the  wearied  soldiers  were  slumbering.  They  did  not  stop  to  unroll  their 
blankets,  or  select  a  good  spot  for  resting ;  but  officers  and  privates  dropped 
tipon  the  ground  in  deep  deep.  They  had  marched  over  a  horrible  road, 
iluring  twenty-four  hours,  almost  fifty  miles.  Early  the  next  morning  a 
c^>urier  brought  intelligence  of  Sigel's  safety  in  Springfield,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  march  of  thirty  miles  was  made  leisurely  during  the  space  of  the 
next  two  days.* 

Lyon  encamped   near  Springfield,*  and   then  prepared  to  contend  with 
the  overwhelming  and  continually  increasing  number  of  his  ene- 
mies.    Within  the  period  of  a  few  weeks,  the  Confederates  had     '*^^^^.^ 
been  driven  into  the  southwestern  comer  of  Missouri,  on  the  bor- 
der of  Kansas  and  Arkansas.     Now  they  were  making  vigorous  preparations 
to  regain  the  territory  they  had  lost.     They  had  been  largely  re-enforced,  and 
were  especially  strong  in  cavalry.     At  Cassville,  the  capital  of  Barry  County, 
near  the  Arkansas  Une,  on  the  great  overland  mail  route,  they  established  a 
general  rendezvous ;  and  there,  on  the  29th  of  July,  four  Southern  armies, 
under  the  respective  commands  of  Generals  Price,  McCulloch,  Pearce,  and 
McBride,  effected  a  junction. 

At  that  time  General  Lyon,  with  his  little  force  daily  diminishing  by  the 
expiration  of  the  terms  of  enlistment,  was  confined  in  a  defensive  attitude  to 
the  immediate  vicinity  pf  Springfield.  He  had  called  repeatedly  for  I'e-en- 
forcements,  to  which  no  response  was  given.  He  waited  for  them  long,  but 
they  did  not  come.  Every  day  his  position  had  become  more  perilous,  and 
now  the  Confederates  were  weaving  around  him  a  strong  web  of  real  danger ; 
yet  he  resolved  to  hold  the  position  at  all  hazards.' 

At  the  close  of  July,  Lyon  was  informed  that  the  Confederates  were 
marching  upon  Springfield  in  two  columns  (in  the  aggregate,  more  than 
twenty  thousand  strong)  ;*  one  from  Cassville,  on  the  south,  and  the  other 
fix)m  Sarcoxie,  on  the  west,  for  the  purpose  of  investing  the  National  camp 
and  the  town.  He  determined  to  go  out  and  meet  them ;  and,  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  1st  of  August,  his  entire  army  (5,500  foot,  400  horse,  and  18 
guns),  led  by  himself,  moved  toward  Cassville,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
force  left  behind  to  guard  the  city."    They  bivouacked  that  night  on  Cave 


>  Life  qf  Oeneral  NaihanUl  Lyon.    By  Ashbel  Woodward,  M.  D. 

'  On  thfl  81st  of  July,  Lyon  wrote,  saying :  **  I  fear  the  enemy  may  become  emboldened  by  onr  want  of 
setivity.  I  have  constant  rumors  of  a  rery  lai^e  force  below,  and  of  threats  to  attack  us  with  overwhelming 
numbers.    I  should  have  a  much  larger  force  than  I  have,  and  be  mnch  better  supplied.^ 

*  Lyon^s  force  at  this  time  consisted  of  Ave  companies  of  the  First  and  Second  Begubrs,  under  M%jor  Stnrgis ; 
Ave  companies  of  the  First  Missouri  Volunteers,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Andrews;  |wo  companies  of  the  Second 
Missouri,  Uaior  Osterliaus:  throe  companies  of  the  Third  Missouri,  Colonel  Sigel ;  Fifth  Missouri,  Colonel  Salo- 
mon; First  Iowa,  Colonel  Bates;  First  Kansas,  Colonel  DeiUler;  Second  Kansas,  Colonel  Mitchell ;  two  oom- 
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Creek,  ten  miles  south  of  Springfield,  and  moved  forward  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning,  excessively  annoyed  by  heat  and  dust,  and  intense  thirst,  for 
most  of  the  wells  and  streams  were  dry.  At  Dug  Springs,  nineteen  miles 
southwest  of  Springfield,  they  halted.  They  were  in  an  oblong  valley,  five 
miles  in  length,  and  broken  by  projecting  spurs  of  Jhe  hills,  which  formed 
wooded  ridges.  Soon  after  halting,  they  discovered,  by  clouds  of  dust  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  valley,  that  a  large  body  of  men  were  there  and  in 
motion.  These  were  Confederates,  under  t^eneral  Rains.  A  battle-line  was 
formed  by  the  Nationals,  and  in  that  order  the  little  army  moved  forward 
toward  the  enemy,  led  by  a  company  of  Regular  Infantry,  under  Captain 
Steele,  supported  by  another  of  the  Fourth  Regular  Cavalry,  under  Captain 
Stanley,  which  held  the  advanced  position  on  the  left.  Owing  to  the  ridges 
in  the  valley,  the  real  force  of  each  party  was  easily  concealed  from  the  other, 
and  afibrded  opportunities  for  surprises.  And  so  it  happened.  Wliile  the  van- 
guard of  the  Nationals  was  moving  cautiously  forward,  followed  by  the  main 
body,  and  skirmishers  were  exchanging  shots  briskly,  a  large  force  of  Con- 
federates suddenly  emerged  from  the  woods,  to  cut  off  Steele's  infantry  from 
Stanley's  cavalry.  Tlie  latter  (about  a  hundred  and  fifty  strong)  immediately 
drew  up  his  men  in  proper  order,  and  when  the  foe  was  within  the  range  of  their 
Sharp's  carbines,  they  opened  a  deadly  fire  upon  them.  The  latter  numbered 
nearly  five  hundred.  They  i*etumed  the  fire,  and  a  regular  battle  seemed 
about  to  open,  when  a  subordinate  officer  in  Stanley's  command  shouted 
"  Charge  !"  and  twenty-five  horsemen  dashed  in  among  the  Confederate  in- 
fantry, hewing  them  down  with  their  sabers  with  fearful  slaughter.  Stanley 
could  do  nothing  better  than  sustain  the  irregular  order ;  but  before  he  could 
reach  the  heroic  little  band  with  re-enforcements,  the  Confederates  had  broken 
and  fled  in  the  wildest  confusion.  "Are  these  men  or  devils — ^they  fight  so?" 
asked  some  of  the  wounded  of  the  vanquished,  when  the  conflict  was  over. 

When  this  body  of  Confederate  infantry  fled,  a  large  force  of  their  cavalry 
appeared  emerging  from  the  woods.  Captain  Totten  brought  two  of  his  guns 
to  bear  upon  them  from  a  commanding  eminence  with  such  precision,  that  his 
shells  fell  among  and  scattered  them  in  great  disorder,  for  their  frightened 
horses  became  unmanageable.  The  whole  column  of  the  Confederates  now  with- 
drew, leaving  the  valley  in  possession  of  the  National  troops.  Thus  ended  Thb 
Battle  op  Dug  Springs.  Lyon's  loss  was  eight  men  killed  and  thirty  wound- 
ed, and  that  of  the  Confederates  was  about  forty  killed  and  as  many  wounded. 

The  Nationals  moved  forward  the  next  morning  in  search  of  foes,  but  were 

disappointed.     They  encamped  at  Curran,  in  Stone  County,  twenty-six  miles 

from  Springfield,  and  remained  in  that  vicinity  until  the  next  day,  when 

General  Lyon  called  a  council  of  officers,*  and  it  was  determined 

'  ^^Sf^  *'    to  return  to  Springfield.     The  army  moved  in  that  direction  on 

the  following  morning,*  and   reached   Spiingfield    on  the   6th.* 

panics  First  Keealar  Cavalry,  CaptoiBs  Stanlcj  and  Carr ;  threo  companies  First  Begolor  Cavalry  (recruits^ 
Lieutenant  Lotlirop;  Captain  Totten^s  Battery,  Regular  Artillery,  six  guns,  6  and  12-pounder8;  Lieutenant  Du 
Bois'  Battery,  Regular  Artillery,  four  guns,  6  and  IJ-pounders;  Captain  SchaeiTer's  Battery,  Missouri  Volunteer 
Artillery,  six  sruns,  J  and  12-pounders.  Gt'noral  Lyon  gave  the  most  important  secondary  commands  to  Briga- 
dier-General Sweeney,  Colonel  SIgcl,  and  Mx^or  Sturgis. 

»  The  officers  called  into  the  council  were  Brigadier-General  Sweeney,  Colonel  Sigel,  Mt^ors  Schofleld, 
Shepherd,  Conant,  and  Sturgis,  and  Captains  Totten  and  Schaeffor. 

*  Correspondence  of  the  How  York  World  and  Herald ;  Life  of  General  Lyon^  l»y  Dr.  Woodward,  pagoa^ 
297  to  801,  inclusive. 
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The  events  of  the  past  few  days  had  given  great  encouragement  to  both 
officers  and  men. 

The  affair  at  Dug  Springs  impressed  General  McCulIoch  (a  part  of  whose 
column  it  was  that  had  been  so  smitten  there)  with  the  importance  of  great 
circumspection,  and,  after  consultation  with  some  of  his  officere,  he  fell  back, 
and  moving  westward,  formed  a  junction  with  the  weaker  force  under  Price, 
then  advancing  from  Sarcoxie.  Information  reached  them  at  Cane  Creek 
that  Lyon's  force  was  immensely  superior,  and  McCulloch  counseled  a  retro- 
grade movement.  Price  entertained  a  different  opinion,  and  favored  an 
immediate  advance.  His  officers  agreed  with  him,  and  he  asked  McCulloch 
to  loan  him  arms,  that  his  destitute  Missouri  soldiers,  who  were  willing  to 
fight,  might  be  allowed  to  do  so.  McCulloch  refused.  So  the  matter  stood, 
when,  on  the  same  evening,*  an  order  was  received  by  McCulloch, 
from  Major-General  Polk,*  ordering  an  advance  upon  Lyon.  He  *  j'^ 
called  a  council  of  his  officers,  exhibited  the  order  to  Price, 
and  offered  to  march  immediately  on  Springfield,  upon  condition  that  he 
should  have  the  chief  command  of  the  army.  Price,  anxious  to  drive  the' 
Nationals  out  of  Missouri,  yielded  to  the  Texan,  saying  he  was  "  not  fighting 
for  distinction  but  for  the  defense  of  the  liberties  of  his  country.  He  was 
willing  to  surrender  his  command  and  his  life,  if  nepessary,  as  a  sacrifice  to 
the  cause."* 

On  taking  chief  command.  General  McCulloch  issued  an  order,*  direct- 
ing ^11  unarmed  men  to  remain  in  camp,  and  all  others  to  put 
their  arms  in  order,  provide  themselves  with  fifty  rounds  of  "^^ 
ammunition  each,  and  be  in  readiness  for  marching  at  midnight.  He 
divided  the  army  into  three  columns ;  the  first  commanded  by  himself,  the 
second  by  General  Pearce,  of  Arkansas,  and  the  third  by  General  Price ;  and 
at  the  appointed  hour  the  whole  force,  full  twenty  thousand  strong,  in  fine 
spirits,  moved  toward  Springfield,  expecting  to  meet  Lyon  eight  miles  dis- 
tant from  their  camp,  where  there  were  strong  natural  defenses.  They 
approached  the  position  cautiously,  at  sunrise,  but  were  disappointed.  They 
pushed  forward,  unmindftil  of  the  intense  heat,  the  stifling  dust,  and  the 
lack  of  water ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  1 0th  the  wearied  army  encamped  at 
Big  Spring,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Wilson's  Creek,  and  about  ten  and  a  half 
miles  south  of  Springfield.  They  were  in  a  sad  plight.  Their  baggage-train 
was  far  behind,  and  so  were  their  beef  cattle.  The  troops  had  not  eaten 
any  thing  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  for  ten  days  previously  they  had 
received  only  half  rations.  They  satisfied  the  cravings  of  hunger  by  eating 
green  com  on  the  way,  but  without  a  particle  of  salt  or  a  mouthful  of  meat. 
They  had  no  blankets,  nor  tents,  nor  clothes,  excepting  what  they  had  on 
their  backs,  and  four-fifths  of  them  were  barefooted.  "  Billy  Barlow's  dress 
at  a  circus,"  wrote  one  of  their  number,  "  would  be  decent  in  comparison  with 
that  of  almost  any  one,  from  the  major-general  down  to  the  humblest  pri- 
vate." 

On  the  9th,  the  whole  Confederate  army  moved  to  Wilson's  Creek,  at  a 
point  southwest  of  Springfield,  where  that  stream  flows  through  a  narrow 
valley,  inclosed  on  each  side  by  gentle  sloping  hills  covered  with  patches  of 

>  See  page  MO,  Tolame  I.  •  Pollard*t  First  Ysar  oftJu  War,  pege  18& 
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low  trees  and  fields  of  corn  and  wheat.  They  encamped  on  both  sides  of  the 
creek,  and  for  nearly  two  days  subsisted  wholly  upon  green  com.  Their 
effective  force,  according  to  the  best  estimates,  was  about  fifteen  thousand 
men,  of  whom  six  thousand  were  horsemen.  The  latter  were  indifferently 
armed  with  flint-lock  muskets,  rifles,  and  shot-guns ;  and  there  were  many 
mounted  men  not  armed  at  all.  They  had  fifteen  pieces  of  artillery.^  Gen- 
eral Price  reported  the  number  of  Missouri  State  troops  at  ^ve  thousand  two 
hundred  and  twenty-one.  The  entire  number  of  Confederates  encamped  on 
Wilson's  Creek  appears  to  have  been  about  twenty-three  thousand. 

General  Lyon  had  now  only  a  little  mor^  than  five  thousand  effective 
men,  and  pnidence  seemed  to  dictate  a  retreat  northward  rather  than  risk  a 
battle  under  such  disadvantages.  But  he  knew  that  a  retreat  at  that  time 
would  ruin  the  Union  cause  in  Missouri,  and  he  was  willing  to  risk  every 
thing  for  that  cause.  He  was  conscious  of  the  extreme  peril  by  which  his 
little  army  was  surrounded,  but  he  had  reason  to  hope  for  success,  for  he  was 
in  command  of  good  oflicers,  and  brave  and  well-anned  men.  Yet,  in  a 
council  of  war,  which  he  called  on  the  9th,  these  officere,  with  great  unani- 
mity, favored  the  evacuation  of  Springfield,  in  order  to  save  the  troops ;  but 
General  T.  W.  Sweeney  vehemently  opposed  it,  and*  urged  making  a  stand 
where  they  were,  and  withdrawing  from  Springfield  only  on  com- 
*^Mi*^^'  P^lsio"-*  ^^  *^®  same  day*  each  party  in  the  contest  prepared 
to  advance  upon  the  other  within  twenty-foui*  hours. 

Necessity  compelled  Lyon  to  go  out  and  meet  his  foe,  for  Springfield,  situ- 
ated on  an  open  plain,  could  not  be  made  defensible  by  means  at  his  command. 
Every  avenue  leading  from  it  would  soon  be  closed  by  the  overwhelming 
numbers  of  the  Confederates,  and  the  loss  of  his  whole  command  might  be 
the  consequence.  Every  thing  now  depended  upon  secrecy  and  skill  of  move- 
ment, and  he  resolved  to  march  out  at  night,  surprise  his  enemy,  and  by  a 
bold  stroke  scatter  his  forces.  Twice  already  he  had  appointed  the  hour  for 
such  a  movement  to  begin,  but  each  time  prudence  compelled  him  to  post- 
pone it.  Finally,  on  Friday,  the  9th  of  August,  he  prepared  to  execute  his 
plan  that  night.  He  divided  his  little  army  into  two  columns,  and  made 
dispositions  to  strike  the  Confederate  camp  at  two  points  simultaneously.' 

At  the  same  time,  as  we  have  observed,  the  Confederates  were  preparing 

for  a  similar  movement.     They  were  divided  into  four  columns,  and  ordered 

to  march  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  9th,*  so  as  to  sur- 

°^"*       round  Springfield  and  attack  the  National  Army  at  dawn  the  next 

morning.    On  account  of  a  gathering  storm  and  the  intense  darkness,  McCul- 

1  Pollard's  First  Tsar  qf  ths  War,  page  186. 

'  WooflrafTs  Llf6  qf  Lyoih,  page  8(^.  General  Sweeney  had  been  In  Springfield  some  time,  fk^m  which 
I'lacc  he  had  issned  a  proclamation,  on  the  4th  of  July,  commanding  all  disloyalists  to  cease  their  opposition 
to  the  Qovernmcnt  and  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance. 

*  Lyon's  column  consisted  of  throe  brigades,  commanded  respectively  by  Major  S.  D.  Sturgis,  Licatenant- 
Colonel  Andrews,  nnd  Colonel  Deitzler.  Major  Sturgls's  brisrado  was  composed  of  a  battalion  of  Regular  Infantry, 
under  Captain  Plunimer,  Captain  Totton's  light  battery  of  six  pieces,  a  battalion  of  Missouri  Volunteers,  under 
Miyor  Ostt'rhaus,  Captain  Woo<rs  company  of  mounted  Kansas  Volunteers,  and  a  company  of  Regular  Cavalry 
under  Lieutenant  Canfleld.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Andrews's  brigade  consisted  of  Captain  Steele's  battalion  of 
Regulars,  Lieutenant  Du  Bols'  light  battery  of  four  piece^  and  the  First  Mi^sonri  Volunteers.  Deitzler's  brigade 
was  composed  of  the  First  and  Second  Kansas  and  First  Iowa  Vcjliinteers,  and  two  hundred  mounted  Missouri 
Home  Guards.  Sigel's  column  consisted  of  the  Third  and  Fifth  Missouri  Volunteer^  one  company  of  cavalry, 
under  Captain  Carr,  another  of  dragoons,  under  Lieutenant  Farrand,  of  the  First  Infantry,  and  a  company  of  re* 
emits,  with  a  light  battery  of  six  guns,  under  Lieutenant  Lothrop. 
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loch  countermanded  the  order,  and  his  army,  wearied  with  waitmg  and 
watching,  was  still  in  camp  on  Wilson's  Creek  on  the  morning  of  the  lOth.^ 
This  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  Lyon.  He  had  moved  at  the  appointed 
hour ;  and  as  McCulloch,  in  anticipation  of  his  march  upon  Springfield,  had 
withdrawn  his  advanced  pickets,  and,  feeling  no  apprehensions  of  an  attack  by 
Lyon  with  his  small  force,  had  not  thrown  them  out  again,  the  Nationals 
were  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a  complete  surprise  of  their  foe. 

The  two  columns  of  the  National  Army  were  led  respectively  by  Lyon 
and  SigeL     The  former,   with  Major  Sturgis  aCs  his  second  in  command, 
marched  from  Springfield  with  the  main  body,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  aftei> 
noon  of  the  9th,*  to  fall  upon  the  Confederates  in  front,  leaving 
Sigel,  with  twelve  hundred  men  |ind  six  guns,  to  gain  their  rear     *  isft* 
by  their  right.     Lyon's  force  arrived  within  sight  of  the  Con- 
federate guard-fires  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  where  they  lay  on  their 
arms  until  dawn.     Sigel  in  the  mean  time  had  left  his  position  a  little  south 
of  Springfield,  and  was  in  the  Confederate  rear  at  the  appointed  time,  ready 
to  strike  the  meditated  blow. 

Lyon  formed  a  line  of  battle  at  five  o'clock,*  and  moved  j^  ^^ 
forward  to  attack  the  extreme  northern  point  of  the  Confederate 
camp,  occupied  by  General  Rains,  closely  followed  by  Totten's  Battery, 
which  was  supported  by  a  strong  reserve.  The  Confederate  pickets  were 
driven  in  by  Lyon's  skirmishers,  and  the  Nationals  were  within  musket- 
range  of  the  hostile  camp  in  front  of  Rains  before  the  latter  was  aware  of 
their  approach.  Rains  immediately  communicated  the  astounding  fact  to 
General  Price.  He  told  him  truly,  that  the  main  body  of  the  National  Army 
was  close  upon  him,  and  he  called  earnestly  for  re-enforcements.  McCulloch 
was  at  Price's  quarters  when  the  alarming  news  arrived,  and  he  hastened  at 
once  to  his  own,  to  make  dispositions  for  battle. 

General  Lyon  pushed  on  with  vigor  when  the  Confederate  camp  pickets 
were  driven  in.  The  mounted  Home  Guards  and  Captain  Plummer's  battal* 
ion  were  thrown  across  Wilson's  Creek,  near  a  sharp  bend,  and  moved  on  a 
line  with  the  advance  of  the  main  body,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
left  flank  of  the  Nationals  being  turned.  Steadily  onward  the  main  column 
marched  along  a  ravine,  when,  on  ascending  a  ridge,  it  confronted  a  large 
force  of  Confederate  foot-soldiers,  composed  of  the  infantry  and  artillery  of 
Price's  command,  under  Generals  W.  Y.  Slack,  J.  H.  McBride,  J.  B.  Clark, 
and  M.  M.  Parsons.  These  were  all  Missouri  State  Guards.  Dispositions 
for  a  contest  were  at  once  made  by  both  parties.  The  battalions  of  Major 
Osterhaus,  and  two  companies  of  the  First  Missouri  Volunteers,  under  Cap- 
tains Yates  and  Cavender,  of  the  Nationals,  deployed  as  skirmishers.  At  the 
same  time  the  left  section  of  Captain  Totten's  Battery,  under  Lieutenant 
Sokalski,  fired  upon  their  foe.  A  few  moments  afterward,  the  remainder  of 
the  battery,  planted  on  an  eminence  more  to  the  right  and  front,  opened  with 
such  destructive  effect,  that  the  Confederates  broke,  and  were  driven  by 
Lyon's  infentry  to  the  hills  overlooking  their  camp. 

To  seize  and  occupy  the  crest  of  the  hills  from  which  the  Confederates 

»  B«port  of  Oenenl  Price  to  Goyenior  Jackson,  August  12th,  1861.  Pollard,  In  his  First  Tmt  <^  ths  War, 
ptffe  187, 8ajr^  that  after  receiving  orders  to  march,  on  the  evening  of  the  9th,  the  troops  made  preparation,  and 
got  ap  a  danoe  before  their  camp-flrei.    This  danoe  was  kept  up  until  a  late  hour. 

Vol.  it.— i2 
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had  been  driven  was  most  desirable,  and  for  that  purpose  the  First  Missouri, 
First  Kansas,  and  First  Iowa,  with  Totten's  Battery,  pushed  forward,  Major 
Osterhaus's  battalion  being  on  the  extreme  right,  his  own  right  resting  on 
the  side  of  an  abrupt  ravine.  A  line  of  battle  was  immediately  formed  on 
the  hill,  with  the  Missouri  troops  in  front,  the  Kansas  troops  sixty  yards  to 
the  left,  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  ravine,  and  the  Iowa  troops  still  farther  to 
the  left.  Totten's  Battery  was  planted  on  an  eminence,  between  the  Missouri 
and  Kansas  troops ;  and  Dubois's  Battery,  supported  by  Steele's  battalion, 
was  placed  about  eighty  yards  to  the  left  and  rear  of  it,  in  a  position  to  play 
upon  a  concealed  Confederate  battery  on  the  crest  of  a  ridge  across  the 
creek,  w^hich  swept  the  position  of  the  Nationals.  In  the  mean  time,  Totten 
attacked  a  masked  battery  on  the  left  bank  of  the  creek,  whose  position 
could  only  be  known  by  the  flash  and  smoke  of  its  guns.  Directly  in  front, 
under  Totten's  guns,  lay  the  camp  of  General  Rains,  entirely  deserted. 

The  battle  now  became  general.  A  very  severe  contest  was  raging  on  the 
right,  where  the  First  Missouri  was  fightmg  in  thick  underwood.  It  was  a 
contest  involving  a  struggle  between  superior  arms  well  used,  and  over- 
whelming numbers.  As  the  ranks  of  the  Confederates  were  penetrated  and 
gaps  were  made,  they  were  immediately  filled ;  and  in  this  terrible  conflict 
the  line  of  the  Missourians  was  sadly  thinned.  Totten  was  ordered  up  to 
their  support,  and  his  canister-shot  made  awiul  lanes  through  a  large  body 
of  Confederates,  who,  by  the  trick  of  carrying  a  Union  flag,  approached 
quite  near  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  his  cannon.  The  deception  was  dis- 
covered in  time  to  allow  Totten  to  punish  them  severely,  and  ftiU  half  an 
hour  his  and  Dubois's  Battery  made  a  continual  roar.  In  the  mean  time, 
Plummer's  battalion,  in  the  bend  of  the  stream,  was  encountering  a  large 
body  of  infantry  in  a  corn-field.  The  fight  there  was  terrific  for  a  while, 
when  over  two  thousand  Confederates  came  pouring  into  the  open  field 
from  the  woods  like  a  torrent,  threatening  to  overwhelm  and  annihilate  the 
Nationals  in  an  instant.  The  latter,  perceiving  their  peril,  retreated  in  good 
order,  while  shells  from  Dubois's  Battery,  thrown  with  precision,  fell  among 
the  pursuers  with  such  fearful  effect,  that  they  turned  and  fled.  The  Con- 
federates had  been  struggling  vigorously  and  bravely  to  turn  the  left  flank 
of  the  Nationals;  but  now,  after  such  fearful  loss  and  demoralization,  they 
abandoned  the  attempt. 

Whilst  Lyon  was  thus  carrying  on  the  battle  on  the  Confederate  front, 
Sigel,  whose  assigned  duty  was  to  turn  their  right,  by  the  rear,  had  opened 
fire.  With  his  twelve  hundred  men,  and  battery  of  six  cannon,  he  had 
reached  a  position  within  a  mile  of  their  camp  at  dawn.  He  had  moved 
with  great  skill  and  caution,  and  his  alert  little  force  had  cut  off  several 
squads  of  their  enemy  in  such  a  way  that  no  intelligence  of  his  approach 
could  reach  the  Confederate  Army.  Almost  the  first  intimation  given  them 
of  his  presence  was  the  bursting  of  his  shells  over  their  tents  near  the  middle 
of  their  encampment,  at  the  moment  when  the  booming  of  Lyon's  heavy 
guns  was  heard  in  another  part  of  the  field.  The  dismayed  Confederates, 
composed  of  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Churchill,  Greer's  Texan  Rangers,  and 
nearly  seven  hundred  mounted  Missourians,  commanded  by  Colonel  Brown, 
fled,  leaving  every  thing  behind  them ;  when  Sigel's  men  rushed  across  the 
creek,  traversed  the  desolate  camp,  and  formed  almost  in  its  center.    The 
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►  1 


Confederates  immediately  reappeared  in  strong  force  of  infantry  and  cavalry, 
when  Sigel  brought  his  artillery  into  a  commanding  position,  and  with  it 
drove  hif  foes  into  the  woods. 

Hearing  the  continued  roar  of  Lyon's  heavy  guns,  Sigel  now  pressed  for- 
ward to  attack  the  Confederate  line  of  battle  in  the  rear.     He  had  passed 

along  the  Fayette-  

ville  road,  as  far  as 
Sharp's  farm,  with 
about  a  hundred 
prisoners  whom  he 
had  captured,when 
the  firing  at  the 
northward  almost 
ceased.  Seeing  at 
the  same  time 
large  numbers  of 
the  Confederates 
moving  southward, 
he  believed  that 
Lyon  had  won 
victory;  and  that 
belief  was  strength- 
ened, when  it  was 
reported  to  him 
that  National  sol- 
diers were  ap- 
proaching his  line. 
Oi-ders  were  given 
not  to  fire  in  that 
direction,  and  flags 
of  friendly  greeting 
were  waved,  when  suddenly  the  advancing  troops  raised  the  Confederate 
banner,  and  two  batteries,  directly  in  front  of  Sigel's  force,  opened  a  heavy 
and  destructive  fire  upon  the  Nationals.  The  Confederates,  strong  in  num- 
bers, and  dressed  like  SigePs  men,  had  so  decei^d  that  commander,  that  they 
were  allowed  to  approach  within  less  than  musket-shot  distance  before  the 
trick  was  discovered.  The  consternation  in  his  ranks  was  terrible,  and  every 
arm  seemed  paralyzed  for  a  moment.  Li  the  sudden  confusion  the  Confed- 
erates rushed  forward,  killed  the  artillery  horses,  and,  turning  the  flanks  of 
the  infantry,  caused  them  to  fly  in  the  wildest  disorder.  They  rushed  into 
bushes  and  by-roads,  incessantly  attacked  by  large  numbers  of  Arkansas  and 
Texas  cavalry.  The  entire  battery  was  captured ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes,  of  his  twelve  hundred  men,  Sigel  had  only  about  three  hundred 
left.  He  saved  these  and  one  of  his  cannon,*  but  lost  his  regimental  flag. 
Such  now  composed  the  entire  remnant  of  Lyon's  second  column.* 
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1  C^ptBlo  FUgg  fostened  ropes  to  this  gun,  and  made  some  of  the  Confedente  prisoners  draw  it  off  the  field. 

*  The  eompoeition  of  SigePs  oorps  was  not  well  fitted  for  a  UTing  position.    The  term  of  service  of  the 

Mlaaoorl  had  ezi^red,  and  the  engagement  to  remain  eight  days  longer  ended  on  the  day  before  the  battle. 
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There  had  been  a  lull  in  the  tempest  of  war,  when  this  successfiil  strata- 
gem of  the  Confederates  was  performed.  Now  the  storm  burst  with  in- 
creased iury,  and  the  fight  was  terrific  all  along  the  line,  as  we  shall  observe 
presently. 

We  left  Lyon's  column  contending  with  the  Confederates  in  front,  when 
each  party  in  turn  had  been  compelled  to  give  way,  but,  equally  brave  and 
determined,  had  renewed  the  contest  with  vigor.  At  length,  as  we  have 
seen,  when  Sigel  was  pushing  along  the  Fayetteville  road,  to  strike  the  Con- 
federate rear,  the  firing  had  ceased  along  almost  the  entire  line.  The  excep^ 
tion  was  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  National  forces,  where  the  First  Mis> 
souri,  assisted  by  the  First  Iowa  and  Kansas  regiments,  were  valiantly  beating 
back  the  foe,  in  their  attempts  to  turn  that  fiank.  They  were  patiently 
carrying  on  an  unequal  contest  with  a  superior  force,  though  decimated, 
during  over  four  hours'  hard  fighting.  They  were  almost  fainting  with  weari- 
ness and  thirst,  after  having  repeatedly  driven  back  their  enemy,  when  a 
heavy  body  of  fresh  Confederates  were  seen  hurrying  forward  to  give  them  a 
crushing  blow.  The  quick  eye  and  judgment  of  General  Lyon  saw  the  peril 
of  his  comrades,  and  he  ordered  the  Second  Kansas  to  their  support.  He 
rode  forward  himself,  and' perceiving  the  danger  greater  than  he  apprehended, 
ordered  Totten  to  send  aid  from  his  battery  for  the  right  of  the  contending 
Nationals.  Lieutenant  Sokalski  was  inmiediately  ordered  forward  with  a  sec- 
tion, and  prompt  relief  was  affi>rded  by  his  skillftil  use  of  his  guns. 

A  new  danger  to  the  Nationals  now  appeared.  Eight  hundred  Confede- 
rate cavalry  had  formed  a  line  of  battle,  unobserved,  behind  a  ridge,  and 
suddenly  dashed  toward  the  National  rear,  where  some  Kansas  troops  were 
guarding  ambulances  for  the  wounded.  Volleys  from  infantry  did  not  check 
their  movement ;  but  when  they  were  within  two  hundred  yards  of  Totten's 
Battery,  that  officer  suddenly  wheeled  his  guns,  turned  them  upon  the 
horsemen,  and  opened  such  a  deadly  fire  that  they  and  their  beasts  fell  in 
heaps.  The  effect  was  marvelous.  Those  mounted  men,  who  had  just 
been  prouldy  scorning  all  opposition,  and  feeling  sure  of  turning  the  tide 
of  victory  in  favor  of  the  Confederates  with  very  little  more  fighting,  were 
now  suddenly  scattered  in  conftision.  The  check  immediately  became  a 
rout,  and  every  man  in  the  saddle  sought  the  shelter  of  the  woods  or 
intervening  ridges.  Meanwhile  the  support  of  Steele's  Battery  was  trans- 
ferred from  Dubois's  to  Totten's.  These  had  just  formed  in  battle  line  when  a 
very  heavy  body  of  Confederates  came  pouring  out  of  the  woods  on  Lyon's 
front  and  flank.  Instantly  the  hurricane  of  war  was  again  in  full  career  over 
that  hard-fought  field.  Backward  and  forward  the  contending  lines  swayed, 
their  fronts  often  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other.  Every  effective  man  in 
Lyon's  column  was  now  engaged.  For  an  hour  the  conflict  was  terrible,  and 
all  that  time  it  seemed  as  if  a  feather's  weight  would  turn  the  scale  in  favor 
of  one  or  the  other.  Lyon  was  seen  continually  moving  along  the  lines 
wherever  the  storm  raged  most  ftiriously,  encouraging  his  men  by  brave 
words  and  braver  deeds.  Very  early  in  this  fierce  engagement  his  horse 
was  shot.     Then  he  received  a  wound  in  the  leg ;  another  in  the  head  soon 

The  men  serving  the  cannon  were  taken  from  the  Infantry,  and  were  mostly  recruits.  Many  oflloers  had  left, 
and  a  greater  portion  of  the  men  of  th&  Third  Regiment  were  imperfectly  drilled,  and  had  never  been  under  flr^ 
before. 
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followed,  when,  partially  stunned,  he  walked  a  few  paces  to  the  rear  and 
said  to  Major  Schofield,  despondingly,  "  I  fear  the  day  is  lost." — "  No,  Gene- 
ral,  let  us  try  once  more,"  was  the  reply.  The  commander  soon  rallied,  and, 
regardless  of  the  blood  still  flowing  from  his  wounds,  he  mounted  the  horse 
of  one  of  Major  Sturgis's  orderlies,  and  placing  himself  in  front  of  the  Second 
Kansas,  who  were  led  by  the  gallant  Colonel  Mitchell,  he  swung  his  hat  over 
his  head,  and  calling  loudly  for  the  troops  to  follow,  dashed  forward  with  a 
desperate  determination  to  gain  the  victory.  Mitchell  fell  severely  wounded, 
and  his  troops  asked,  "  Who  shall  liead  us  ?" — "  I  will  lead  you,"  said  the 
chief;  "  come  on,  brave  men !"  In  a  few  moments  afterward  a  rifle-ball  entered 
his  left  side  and  passed  through  his  body  near  the  heart.  He  fell  in  the  arms 
of  his  body-servant,  Albert  Lehman,  saying :  "  Lehman,  I  am  going,"  and 
expired  a  few  seconds  afterward. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  General  Lyon  fell,  and 
the  command  devolved  upon  Major  Sturgis.  The  Confederates  had  just  been 
repulsed  along  the  whole  line,  and  for  twenty  minutes  there  was  another  lull 
in  the  storm.  Taking  advantage  of  this  respite,  Sturgis  consulted  with  his 
officers.  The  little  army  was  dreadftilly  shattered,  and  its  beloved  leader 
was  slain.  In  its  front  were  at  least  twenty  thousand  men,  of  whom  two- 
thirds  were  effective  soldiers.  The  Nationals  had  then  been  without  water 
nearly  thirty  hours,  and  a  supply  could  be  had  only  at  Springfield,  twelve 
miles  distant.  Certain  defeat  seemed  to  await  the  little  band.  The  loss  of 
SigePs  column  was  not  then  known.  His  silence  was  ominous.  If  he  had 
retreated,  nothing  was  left  for  Sturgis  to  do  but  to  follow  his  example.  The 
great  question  to  be  decided  was,  "  Is  retreat  possible  ?"  It  was  under  con- 
pideration  when  the  council  was  suddenly  broken  up  by  the  appearance  of  a 
heavy  body  of  infantry  advancing  from  the  hill  on  which  Sigel's  guns  had 
been  heard.  Above  them  was  seen  waving  the  banner  of  the  Union.  Pre- 
parations were  made  to  form  a  jumction  with  them,  and  they  had  approached 
to  a  covered  position  within  a  short  distance  of  Sturgis's  line,  when  a  battery 
upon  a  hill  in  the  rear  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  Nationals,  and  the 
approaching  troops  displayed  the  Confederate  flag. 

For  the  third  time  during  the  battle  the  Union  soldiers  had  been  deceived 
by  this  stratagem.  In  this  case  the  Confederates  came,  having  an  appear- 
ance exactly  like  Sigel's  men,  and  the  battery  with  which  they  announced 
their  true  character  was  composed  of  Sigel's  captured  guns !  Their  voice 
was  the  signal  for  a  renewal  of  the  conflict,  and  they  were  speedily  silenced 
by  Dubois,  supported  by  Osterhaus  and  a  remnant  of  the  First  Missouri.  The 
battle  raged  fiercely  for  'a  time.  Totten's  Battery,  supported  by  Iowa  and 
Regular  troops,  in  the  center  of  the  National  line,  was  the  special  object  of 
attack.  The  two  armies  were  sometimes  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other,  and 
faces  were  scorched  by  the  flash  of  a  foeman's  gun.  The  Union  column  stood 
like  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  turbulent  waves,  dashing  them  into  foam.  Its 
opponents  were  vastly  its  superior  in  numbei;g.  At  length  its  line,  pressed 
by  an  enormous  weight,  began  to  bend.  At  that  critical  moment  Captain 
Granger  dashed  forward  from  the  rear  with  the  support  of  Dubois's  Battery, 
consisting  of  portions  of  the  First  Kansas,  First  Missouri,  and  First  Iowa 
Regiments.  These  poured  upon  the  Confederates  a  volley  so  destructive  that 
their  right  wing  recoiled,  leaving  the  earth  strewn  with  their  dead  and 
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wounded.  The  confusion  caused  by  this  disaster  spread  over  the  entire  Con- 
federate line,  and  in  broken  masses  they  fell  back  to  the  shelter  of  the  woods. 
At  the  same  time,  their  wagon-train  was  on  fire,  its  huge  columns  of  black 
8moke  in  the  distance  giving  heart  to  the  Nationals  by  its  seeming  indications 
of  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  fly.  But  this  they  did  not  do.  They 
held  the  field. 

Thus  ended,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,*  the  Battle  op 
•^"Iqj^^^'  Wilson's  Creek,*  after  a  struggle  of  five  or  six  hours,  which 
was  not  surpassed  in  intensity  and  prowess,  on  both  sides,  during 
the  great  war  that  followed.*  The  National  loss  was  between  twelve  and 
thirteen  hundred,  and  that  of  the  Confederates  was,  according  to  the  most 
careful  estimate,  full  three  thousand.*  The  shattered  National  troops  were 
in  no  condition  to  follow  up  the  advantage  which  they  had  gained  in  the 
closing  contest.  Their  strength  and  their  ammunition  were  nearly  exhausted, 
and  nothing  remained  for  them  to  do  but  to  fall  back  to  Springfield.  The 
order  for  that  movement  was  given  at  the  close  of  the  battle,  and  the  little 
army,  joined  on  the  way  by  a  portion  of  the  remnant  of  Sigel's  column, 
reached  the  old  camp,  still  under  the  protection  of  a  body  of  Home  Guards, 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  hurry  of  retreat,  the  body  of  General 
Lyon  was  left  behind,  but  it  was  subsequently  recovered.* 

Under  the  general  command  of  Colonel  Sigel,  the  entire  Union  force 

left  Springfield  the  next  morning*  at  three  o'clock,  and  in  good 

order  retreated   to   Kolla,  one  hundred   and  twenty-five  miles 

distant,  in  the  direction  of  St.  Louis,  safely  conducting  a  Government  ti*ain, 

five  miles  in  length,  and  valued  at  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

1  The  Confederates  called  this  the  Battle  of  Oak  Hill, 

3  The  example  of  Lyon  in  the  campaign,  which  fur  him  ended  at  Springfield,  inspired  all  of  his  followers 
with  the  most  soldierly  qualities,  and  they  were  eminently  displayed  afterward.  From  his  little  army  a  large 
number  of  commanders  emanated,  and  were  conspicuou^  especially  in  the  West.  Two  year.i  afterward,  a 
writer  in  the  Detroit  Trihwie  said :  "*  There  was  present  at  Wilson's  Creek  the  usual  complement  of  officers  for 
a  force  of  five  thousand  men.  From  them  have  been  made  six  major-generals,  and  thirteen  brigadiers:  colonels, 
lieutenant-colonels,  and  minors  by  the  score  have  sprung  from  those  who  were  then  either  line  or  non-com- 
missioned officers.  From  one  company  of  the  First  Iowa  Infantry  thirty-seyen  commissioned  officers  are  now 
in  the  service.  Similarly,  ons  company  of  the  First  Missouri  has  contributed  thirty -two.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
that,  of  the  officers  who  survived  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  not  one  has  been  killed  in  battle,  and  only  one 
has  died  Arom  disease.  In  every  battle  fur  the  Union  the  heroes  of  this  terrible  contest  are  found,  and  nowhere 
have  they  disgraced  their  old  record.  *  Is  it  not  worth  ten  years  of  life  to  be  able  to  say,  I  was  in  the  campoigii 
with  Lyon?'" 

A  poet  of  the  day,  apostrophizing  the  Spirit  of  Lyon  as  a  terror  to  the  conspirators,  wrote : 

"  For  whercsoe'er  thy  comrades  stand 
To  face  the  traitors,  as  of  yorfl. 
Thy  prescient  spirit  shall  oommand. 
And  lead  the  charge  onoe  more.."    , 

*  See  reports  of  Major  Sturgis,  August  20th,  1861 ;  of  Colonel  Sigel,  August  18th,  1861,  and  of  the  subordinate 
officers  of  Lyon's  army ;  also,  reports  of  Generals  Price  and  McCuUoch  and  their  subordinate  officers.  The 
National  loss  was  reported  at  228  killed,  721  wounded,  and  392  missing.  McCulloch  reported  the  Confederate 
loss  at  265  killed,  800  wounded,  and  80  missing.  At  the  same  time,  he  reported  the  National  loss  to  be  over  2.,000. 
He  had  previously  said  to  a  National  officer,  who  w)b  with  a  i>arty  at  his  quarters,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  ""Tour 
loss  vras  very  great,  but  ours  was  four  times  yours."    See  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Vu  Oondvct  oftk^  War. 

Qeneral  Price,  in  his  report  (August  12th,  1861 X  says  the  loss  of  his  command  was  nearly  700,  or  nearly  one< 
fifth  of  his  entire  force.  • 

*  Lyon's  body  was  placed  in  an  ambulance  to  be  moved  from  the  field,  but  in  the  hurry  of  departure  it  was 
left  From  Springfield,  a  surgeon  with  attendants  was  sent  back  for  it,  and  Oenemf  Price  sent  it  to  the  town  in 
his  own  wagon.  In  the  confusion  of  abandoning  Springfield,  the  next  morning,  it  was  again  left  behind,  when, 
after  being  careftiUy  prepared  for  burial  by  two  members  of  Brigadier-General  Clark's  stall;  it' was  delivered  to 
the  care  of  Mrs.  Phelps  (wife  of  J.  S.  Phelps,  a  former  member  of  Congress  from  Missouri,  and  %  stanch  Union 
man),  who  caused  it  to  be  buried.  A  few  days  afterward  it  was  disinterred  nnd  sent  to  St  T^uia,  and  fWMB 
there  it  was  conveyed  to  its  final  resting-plnco  in  a  churchyard  at  Bast  HartfonL  in  Connectioot 
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The  Confederates,  so  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  did  not  follow,  thereby 
acknowledging  the  groundlessness  of  their  claim  to  a  victory,  which  was  so 
exultingly  made  J  Indeed,  McCuUoch,  in  his  first  official  report,  only  said  of 
the  l^ationals,  "They  have  met  with  a  signal  repulse."    It  was  not  even  that. 

The  Union  forces  reached  Rolla,  a  point  of  railway  communication  with 
St.  Louis,  on  the  19th  of  August,  where  "Camp  Good  Hope"  was  established. 
The  southern  portion  of  Missouri  was  now  left  open  to  the  sway  of  the  Con- 
federates, and  they  were  securing  important  footholds  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  In  the  mean  time,  Harris,  one  of  Governor  Jackson's 
brigadiers,  had  been  making  a  formidable  display  of  power  in  Northeastern 
Missouri.  He  had  rallied  a  considerable  force  at  Paris,  and  commenced  the 
work  of  destroying  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railway.  He  was  driven 
away  by  loyal  forces  under  Colonel  Smith,  when  he  organized  guerrilla  par- 
ties to  harass  and  plunder  the  Union  people.  Finally,  with  twenty-seven 
hundred  men,  he  joined  General  Price  before  Lexington. 

Other  organized  bands  of  Secessionists  had  been  operating  in  Northeastern 
Missouri  at  the  same  time,  and  had  compelled  the  Unionists  to  organize  and 
arm  themselves  for  defense.  The  latter,  under  Colonel  Moore,  formed  a 
camp  at  Athens.  The  Secessionists  also  organized ;  and  on  the  5th  of  August, 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  of  them,  led  by  Martin  Green,  and  furnished  with 
three  pieces  of  cannon,  fell  upon  Moore's  force,  of  about  four  hundred  in 
number,  in  the  village  of  Athens,  where  the  assailants,  were  repulsed  and 
utterly  routed.  The  Unionists  now  flocked  to  Moore's  victorious  standard; 
and  these  being  aided  by  General  Pope,  the  Secessionists  north  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  were  soon  made  to  behave  very  circumspectly. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  loyal  civil  authorities  of  Missouri  were  making 
efforts  to  keep  the  State  from  the  vortex  of  secession.     The  popular  Conven- 
tion, which  had  taken  a  stand  in  fa\'or  of  the  Union,  as  we  have  observed,* 
reassembled  at  Jefferson  City  on  the  2 2d  of  July,  and  proceeded  to  reorganize 
civil  government  for  the  State,  which  had  been  broken  up  by  the  flight  of 
the  Executive  and  other  officers,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  legislators,  many 
of  whom  were  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemies  of  the  Government.     The  Conven- 
tion declared  the  offices  of  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  Secretary  of 
State,  to  be  vacant,  by  a  vote  of  fifty-six  to  twenty-five.     They  also  declared 
the  seats  of  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  vacant,  by  a 
vote  of  fifty-two  to  twenty-eight."    On  the  following  day  they  pro-     *^i^if°' 
ceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for  a  provisional  government,'  and 
a*>^omted  the  first  Monday  in  November  following  as  the  time  for  the  people 

«  McCalloch  telegraphed  to  L.  Pope  Walkor,  at  Richmond :  "  Wo  have  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
•nemy."  General  Price  spoke  of  it  aa  **  a  brilliant  victory,"  "  achieved  upon  a  hard-fought  field,''  and  said  the 
Confederates  had  "  scattered  far  and  wide  the  well-appointed  army  which  the  usurper  at  Washington  "  had  been 
for  more  than  six  months  gathering.  The  Confederate  "'  Cf^ngress,"  at  Richmond,  on  the  21st  of  August,  in  tha 
preamble  to  a  resolution  of  thanks  tendere<l  to  McCulloch  and  his  men,  declared  that  it  had  ^  pleased  Almighty 
God  to  vouchsafe  to  the  arms  of  the  Confederate  States  another  glorloas  and  Important  victory;*'  while  th© 
newspaper  press  exhibited  the  greatest  Jubilation.  "  The  next  wor^  will  be,"  shouted  the  New  Orleans  Picayune 
ot  the  1  »th  of  August,  ** '  On  to  St.  T^nis !'  That  taken,  the  power  of  Lincolnism  Is  broken  in  the  whole  West ; 
and  instead  of  shouting  *  Hoi  for  Richmond!'  and  'Ho!  for  New  Orleans!'  there  will  be  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
among  the  fHgbtened  magnates  at  Washington,  and  anxious  inquiries  of  what  they  shall  do  to  save  themselves 
from  the  vengeance  to  come." 

*  See  page  468,  volume  I. 

"  Hamilton  R.  Gamble,  Proyislonal  Governor;  Willard  P.  Hall,  Lfl^utenant-Govemor;  and  Mordeoal  Oliveii 
Secretary  of  State. 
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to  elect  persons  to  fill  the  same  offices.  After  transacting  other  necessary 
business,  the  Convention  issued  an  Address  to  the  people,  in  which  the  state 
of  public  affairs  was  clearly  set  forth,  and  the  dangers  to  the  State,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  hostile  movements  of  the  Secessionists  within  its  borders  and 
invaders  from  without,  were  as  plainly  portrayed.  The  treason  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  his  associates  was  exposed,  whereby  the  action  of  the  Convention 
in  organizing  a  provisional  government  was  justified. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  the  Provisional  Governor  issued  a  proclamation  to 
the  people,  calculated  to  allay  their  apprehension  concerning  one  of  their 
special  interests.  "No  countenance,"  iie  said,  "will  be  afforded  to  any 
scheme,  or  to  any  conduct,  calculated  in  any  degree  to  interfere  with  the 
institution  of  slavery  existing  in  the  State.  To  the  very  utmost  extent  of 
executive  power  that  institution  will  be  protected."  This  assurance  was  a 
mordant  for  the  loyalty  of  the  Union-loving  slaveholders,  and  the  new  pro- 
visional government  received  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  majority  of 
the  people.  Large  numbers  of  the  disaffected  inhabitants  took  an  oath  of 
allegiance,*  and  the  friends  of  order  were  greatly  encouraged. 

Whilst  the  loyal  State  Convention  and  the  provisional  government 
were  laboring  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  in  Missouri,  the  leaders  in  rebellion 
there  were  making  the  strongest  efforts  to  secure  the  absolute  control  of  the 
Commonwealth.  On  the  day  when  the  Convention  sent  forth  its  address, 
the  disloyal  Lieutenant-Governor  (Thomas  C.  Reynolds),  then  at  Xew  Ma- 
drid, on  the  Mississippi  River,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  the 
State,  in  which  he  declared  that,  acting  as  Chief  Magistrate  during  the  tem- 
porary absence  of  Governor  Jackson,  he  had  returned  to  proclaim,  under  the 
provisions  of  an  act  of  the  disloyal  legislature,  the  absolute  severance  of 
Missouri  from  the  Union.  "  Disregarding  forms,  and  looking  to  realities," 
he  said,  "  I  view  any  ordinance  for  the  separation  from  the  North,  and  union 
with  the  Confederate  States,  as  a  mere  outward  ceremony  to  give  notice  to 
others  of  an  act  already  consummated  in  the  hearts  of  her  people,"  and  that, 
consequently,  "  no  authority  of  the  United  States  will  hereafter  be  permitted 
in  Missouri."  With  such  views  of  the  political  rights  of  the  people,  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  consign  them  to  the  inflictions  of  a  military  despotism ; 
BO,  in  the  same  proclamation,  he  annoimced  that,  by  invitation  of  Governor 
Jackson,  General  Pillow,  commander  of  the  Tennessee  troops  in  the  Confed- 
erate service,  had  entered  Missouri,*  and  that  he  was  empowered  "  to  make 


1  The  following  Is  a  copy  of  the  oath  which  the  Confederate  leaders  had  compelled  the  citizens  to  take'.— 

"Know  all  men,  that  I, ,  of  the  County  of ,  State  of  Miaaoori,  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  bear 

tme  allegiance  to  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  support  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  and  that  I  will  not  give  aid, 
comfort,  information,  protection,  or  encouragement  to  the  envies  or  opfiosers  of  the  Missouri  State  Guard,  or 
(^  their  allies,  the  Armies  of  the  Confederate  States,  upon  the  penalty  of  death  for  treason.*" 

3  General  Pillow  landed  with  his  troops  at  New  Madrid,  at  near  the  close  of  July.  His  first  order  issued 
there  was  on  the  2$th,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  his  soldiers.  He  had  suggested  this  move- 
ment into  Missouri  at  an  early  period,  as  one  of  vast  importance  in  his  plans  for  seizing  Bird's  Point  and  Caira 
Whilst  cngugc<l  in  strongly  fortifying  Memphis,  Randolph,  and  one  or  two  other  points  on  the  Tennessee  shore 
of  the  Mississippi,  ho  earnestly  recommended  the  occupation  of  New  Madrid  and  Island  Na  10  by  his  troops, 
and  the  erection  of  strong  fortifications  there,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  making  New  Madrid  his  iMse  of  opera- 
tions against  Bird's  Point  and  Cairo,  and  of  preventing  armed  vessels  descending  the  river,  it  being  evident 
early  in  June  that  preparations  were  being  made  for  that  purpose.  At  the  middle  of  June  ho  was  ready  to  move 
forward,  and  only  awaited  a  compliance  of  Governor  Harris,  with  a  requisition  of  Pillow  for  adilitional  troops 
fh>m  Middle  Tennessee.  The  threatening  aspect  of  affairs  in  loyal  East  Tennessee  at  that  time  so  alarmed 
Harris  that  ho  hesitated,  and  telegrapheil  to  Pillow  on  the  28d  of  June,  as  follows:  ""  I  still  approve,  but  cannot 
send  troops  iVom  here  until  matters  in  East  Tennessee  are  settled.*^    Pillow  was  disappointed  and  annoyed,  and 
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and  enforce  such  civil  police  regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
security  of  his  forces,  the  preservation  of  order  and  discipline  in  his  camp, 
and  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  citizens ;"  in  other  words, 
martial  law  was  established  within  indefinite  limits  by  this  avowed  usurper 
of  tte  rights  of  the  people.  He  clothed  M.  Jeff.  Thompson,'  one  of  Jackson*s 
r'.Iissouri  brigadiers,  with  the  same  power;  and  he  and  Pillow,  and  W.  J. 
Hardee  (who  had  abandoned  his  flag,  joined  the  insurgents,  and  was  com- 
missioned a  brigadier  in  the  Confederate  Army),  now  held  military  posses- 
sion of  the  southeastern  districts  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  made  vigorous 
preparations  to  co-operate  with  Price  and  his  associates  in  "expelling  the 
enemy  from  the  State."  Pillow  assumed  the  pompous  title  oi  ^^  Liberator  of 
Missouri^  and  his  orders  and  dispatches  were  commenced,  "  Head-Quarters 
Army  of  Liberation." 

Governor  Jackson,  who  had  been  to  Richmond  to  make  arrangements  for 


<m  the  following  day  he  wrote  to  the  Ooyernor,  sajlng:  ^I  think  it  exeeedinglj  unfortanate  that  jou  have 
»u$pend0d  the  moYementi/orward  against  Bird's  Point  and  Cairo  for  the  relief  of  Minsoari.  The  main  body  of 
the  furoe  at  these  two  points  has  been  withdrawn,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  in  the  East  and  the  rising  up  of 
Missoori.  and  the  work  of  taking  these  poinU  would  now  be  of  comparatiyely  easy  accomplistiment  If  my  move- 
ments are  to  be  suspended  until  East  Tennessee  ceases  to  «ulk  and  becomes  loyal,  it  will  defer  my  action  to  a  period 
when  I  eann<n  assume  the  qfetisiite  state.  In  my  judgment,  two,  three,  or  four  regiments  is  a  force  sufficient 
for  any  probable  contingency  in  view,  of  th^  position  of  East  Tennessee.  Without  aid  from  the  forces  of  Middle 
Tennessee  I  have  not  the  means  of  advancing,  nor  will  I  attempt  it  In  ten  days  the  enemy  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility. Increase  his  force  at  Cairo,  and  will  have  his  three  gunboats,  mounting  BO  guns,  at  Cairo,  and  then  it 
would  bo  madness  to  attempt  a  dislodffmenL'" 

Then,  and  for  some  time  afterward,  the  great  want  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  was  arms.  In  July,  Pillow 
issued  an  order  directing  the  gathering  up  of  all  the  rides  in  private  hands  in  Western  Tennessee,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  them  made  of  nnifurm  bore  and  devoted  to  the  public  use. 

In  his  appeal  to  the  people,  he  said:  ** Seventy  thousand  additional  troops  must  be  raised  to  protect  the 
countrsr.  These  troops  can  be  armed  only  by  the  country  rifles  being  procured,  and  thus  converted.  .  .  These 
rifles  will  give  yon  no  protection  when  scattered  over  the  country  in  your  houses.  Nothing  will  save  the  coun- 
try from  being  overrun  and  devastated  by  a  more  than  savage  foe,  but  arms  in  the  hands  of  organized  and  drilled 
troopa.'"  Workshops  for  the  purpose  of  changing  these  arms  were  employed  at  Memphis,  under  Captain  Hunt 
Agents  were  appointed  to  collect  the  rifles,  who  were  autnorized  to  give  certificates  of  purchase,  the  weapons  to 
be  afterwards  paid  for  by  the  Confederate  government— /^^^oir^  MS.  Order  Book. 

Ajnong  a  mass  of  autograph  letters  before  me  is  one  fh>m  General  S.  B.  Anderson  to  General  Pillow,  dated 
May  ISth,  1861,  In  which  he  miakes  an  important  disclosure  concerning  evident  preparations  for  revolt  having 
been  made  by  the  authorities  of  Tennessee,  several  months  before  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  says :  **  I  am 
using  every  eflbrt  to  collect  tt^ther  the  arms  o/ the  State  issued  to  volunteer  companies,  raised /or  political 
purposes  and  otherwise,  and  now  disbanded;  and  in  looking  over  the  bonds  given  for  arms,  as  found  in  tlie 
Secretary  of  State's  office,  I  And  that  on  Hie  AtJi  of  July  last  [1660],  there  was  issued  to  W.  J.  Hendricks,  J.  £. 
Crowder,  R.  £.  Moody,  and  B.  Wlnslow,  of  Lagrange,  West  Tenn.,  the  following  arms :  64  swords  and  188  pistols. 
These  arms  are  worth  looking  after,  and  I  would  respectftilly  suggest  to  you  to  have  them  looked  after  and 
gathered  up,  if  not  in  the  hands  of  such  men  as  are  going  to  take  the  field."' 

>  Thompson,  who  became  a  notinious  guerrilla  chii-f^  like  Pillow,  seemed  fond  of  issuing  proclamations  and 
writing  letters,  in  both  of  which  he  indulged  much  in  hyperbole.  Many  of  the  latter,  written  at  the  period  we 
aro  now  considering,  are  before  me.  The  day  afti^r  Eoynolds  issued  his  proclamation,  Thompson  sent  forth  the 
following  manifesto  to  the  people  of  Missouri,  which  is  a  fiair  specimen  of  his  style: — 

**Come,  now,  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot!  Our  enemies  are  whipped  in  Virginia.  They  have  been  whipped 
in  Missouri  General  Hardee  advances  in  the  center.  General  Pillow  on  the  right,  and  General  McCuUoch  on 
the  left,  with  90,000  brave  Southern  hearts,  to  our  aid.  So  leave  your  plows  in  the  ftirrow,  and  your  oxen  in  the 
yoke,  and  rush  like  a  t<Hiiado  ui>on  our  invadera  and  foes,  to  sweep  them  from  the  lace  of  the  earth,  or  force  them 
from  the  soil  of  our  State !  Brave  sons  of  the  Ninth  District  come  and  Join  us !  We  have  plenty  of  ammunition, 
and  the  cattle  on  ten  thousand  hills  are  ours.  We  have  forty  thousand  Belgian  muskets  coming;  but  bring  your 
guns  and  mnsketa  with  you,  if  you  have  them;  if  not  come  without  them.  We  will  strike  your  foes  like  a 
Southern  thunderbolt  and  soon  our  camp-fires  will  illuminate  the  Mcrrimac  and  Missimri.    Come,  turn  out 

"Jbtp.  TnoMPSox,  BriQ.-Genercd  Com^g:'' 

Many  Mtssoorians  who  had  fled  fh>m  the  State,  late  in  May  and  early  in  June,  had  entered  the  Tennessee 
Army.  It  was  desirable  to  have  these  and  other  exiled  citizens  of  that  State  organized  for  home  doty,  aad 
Thompson  was  sent  to  Memphis  for  that  purpose.  There,  on  the  14th  of  June,  a  meeting  of  Missourians  was 
held,  and  in  a  aeries  of  resolutiona  they  asked  I'illow  for  qmutera  and  subsistence,  and  the  release  tcom  service  in 
the  Tenn^Mee  Army,  such  Missourians  as  bad  been  enlisted.  The  autograph  letter  to  Pillow  Inclosing  these 
rasolotloiM  is  before  ma,  and  is  signed  by  M.  Jeff.  Thompson,  B.  Newton  Hart,  Thomas  P.  Hoy,  N.  J.  McArthnr, 
JoBBM  €«ot8e,  aod  ]>wis  U.  Kennorly. 
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military  aid,  and  the  annexation  of  Missouri  to  the  Confederacy,  had  just 

returned,  and  from  New  Madrid  he  also  issued  a  proclamation.* 

* ^im^     ^*  ^*^  ^^  ^^^  fonn  of  a  provisional  declaration  of  the  independence 

of  the  Stat«,  in  which  he  gave  reasons  which,  he  said,  "justified" 

a  separation  from  the  Union.    These  "  reasons  "  consisted  of  the  usual  misy epre- 

fientations  concerning  the  National  Grovemment,  in  fbrms  already  familiar  to  the 

reader,  and  were  followed  by  a  formal 
declaration  that  Missouri  was  "  a  sove- 
reign,,free,  and  independent  republic." 
On  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  the 
Confederate  "Congress"  at  Richmond 
passed  an  act  to  "  aid  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri in  repelling  invasion  by  the  United 
States,  and  to  authorize  the  admission 
of  said  State  as  a  member  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America."  Jefferson 
i  Davis  was  authorized  to  "muster  into 
^  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States" 
such  Missouri  troops  as  might  volunteer 
to  serve  in  the  Confederate  Army;  the 
officers  to  be  commissioned  by  Davis, 
M.  JKFF.  THOMPSON.  ^^|^^  ^^^  ^j^^  cmpowcrcd  to  appoint  all 

field  officers  for  the  same.  Missouri  was  to  be  admitted  into  the  Confederacy 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  States,  when  the  Constitution  of  the 
"  Confederate  States "  should  be  "  adopted  and  ratified  by  the  properly  and 
legally  constituted  authorities  of  said  State;"  in  other  words,  when  the 
disloyal  fugitive  Governor,  Jackson,  and  his  friends,  and  not  the  people  of 
Missouri,  should  so  adopt  and  ratify  that  unholy  league. 

By  the  same  act  the  government  of  Missouri,  of  which  Jackson  was  recog- 
nized as  the  chief  magistrate,  was  declared  to  be  "the  legally  elected  and 
constituted  goveniment  of  the  people  and  State  of  Missouri."*  Measures 
were  speedily  adopted  for  the  consummation  of  the  alliance,  and,  during  a 
greater  portion  of  the  war,  men  claiming  to  represent  the  people  of  Missouri 
occupied  seats  in  the  Confederate  "  Congress  "  at  Richmond.' 

At  this  critical  juncture  of  public  aflairs  in  Missouri,  John  C.  Fremont, 
who  had  been  brought  prominently  before  the  American  people  in  1856,  as 

1  See  Acta  and  Jieaolutiona  of  the  Provisional  Congress  qf  the  Coi\federate  Statee^  Third  Session, 
Ko.  225. 

>  By  proclamation,  in  September,  Jackson  called  a  session  of  the  disloyal  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  Missouri,  at  Neosho,  on  the  21st  of  October.  In  his  message  to  that  body,  on  the  28th  of  October,  he  recom- 
mended, 1st,  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  of  secession ;  2d,  of  an  "act  of  provisional  union  with  the  Confederate 
States ;"  8d,  the  appointment  of  "  three  commissioners  to  the  Provisional  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  ;** 
4th,  the  passage  of  a  law  empowering  the  Governor  to  cause  an  election  to  be  held  for  Senators  and  Representatives 
to  the  "  Confederate  States  Congress  ^  as  soon  as  practicable  after  Missouri  should  become  a  member  of  the  league : 
and,  6th,  the  passage  of  an  act  em|K)wering  the  Governor  to  issue  bonds  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  The  pliant  in- 
struments of  the  Governor  responded  cheerfully  to  his  recommendations.  An  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  passed 
the  same  day  (October  28th,  1861),  and  an  "  Act  to  provide  for  the  defense  of  the  State  of  Missouri  '*  was  adopted 
on  the  1st  of  November.  It  authorized  the  issue  of  what  were  termed  "Defense  Bonds,"  to  the  amount  of 
$10,000,000,  all  of  which,  of  the  denomination  of  $5  and  upwards,  should  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent 
per  annum.  They  were  to  bo  issued  in  denominations  not  less  than  $1,  and  not  greater  than  $500,  iiayable  In 
three,  five,  and  seven  years.  They  were  made  a  legal  tender  for  all  dues.  Such  was  the  currency  offered  to  the 
people  of  Missouri  as  members  of  ihe  Confederaoy.  See  JoumaU  of  the  Senate,  tfrc,  notice<l  at  the  close  of  not* 
I,  page  404,  volume  I. 
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the  candidate  of  the  newly  formed  Republican  party  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States,  assumed  the  command  of  the  Western  Department,  lie 
was  in  Europe  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  on  the  14th  of  May,  1861,  he 
was  commissioned  a  major-general  of  Volunteers.  On  receiving  notice  of 
his  appointment,  he  left  his  private  affairs  abroad,  in  the  hands  of  others,  and 
hastened  home.     He  an*ived  at  Boston  on  the  27th  of  June" 

« 1861 

bringing  with  him  an  assortment  of  arms  for  his  Government, 
and  on  the  6th  of  July  he  was  appointed  to  the  important  command  in 

the  West  just  mentioned.'  He  re- 
•  mained  a  short  time  in  New  York, 
where  he  made  an*angements  for  over 
twenty  thousand  stand  of  aims,  with 
munitions  of  war,  to  be  seiit  to  his 
Department.  On  hearing  of  the  dis- 
aster at  Bull's  Run,  he  left  for  the 
West,  and  aiTived  at  St.  Louis  on 
the  26th  of  July,  where  Colonel 
Harding,  Lyon's  Adjutant-General, 
was  in  command.  Fremont  had 
already  issued  orders  for  General 
John  Pope  to  proceed  from  Alton, 
in  Illinois,  with  troops  to  suppress  the 
armed  Secessionists  in  Northern  Mis- 
aoRK  c.  rBKMONT.  ^^^^^^  ^,j^^^  ^^  ^^.^  j^^^,^  obscrvcd,  had 

commenced  the  destruction  of  railway s,  and  depredations  upon  the  Unionist:;. 

Fremont  made  his  head-quarters  in 
St.  Louis  at  the  house  of  the  late  Colo- 
nel Brant,  an  elegant  and  splendid 
mansion,  and  proceeded  at  once  with 
great  vigor  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties.  He  found  disorder  everywhere 
prevailing.  The  terms  of  enlistment  of 
the  Home  Guards,  or  three-months  men, 
were  expiring ;  and  these,  being  com- 
posed  chiefly  of  working-men,  with  ' 
dependent  families,  and  having  been  : 
some  time  without  pay,  were  unwilling 
to  re-enlist — ^in   fact,  some   yet   in   the 

'  J  ^  FRBIIOICT'S    1IEAD-QUARTBB8  IN   ST.   LOUIS. 

service  were  in  a  state  of  mutiny  on 

that  account.  Fremont  was  embarrassed.  He  had  very  little  money  at  his 
disposal  to  meet  the  just  demands  of  these  soldiers;  neither  had  he  arms  for 
new  recruits,  who  were  now  coming  into  St.  Louis  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  were  compelled  to  remain  there  in  idleness  for  lack  of  weapons,  when  he 
was  anxious  to  send  them  to  the  aid  of  Lyon,  and  to  points  exposed  to  cap- 
ture. The  guns  ordered  at  New  York  were  detained  for  the  use  of  the  Army 
of  the   Potomac.     Indeed,   the   N;itional   authorities  were   so   absorbed  in 

1  The  Western  Department  was  created  on  the  6th  of  fJuly,  and  eoinprlsed  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  the 
States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  cast  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  inclading  New  Mexico.  Head' 
qnarters  at  St.  Louis. 
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taking  measures  for  the  defense  of  Washington  City,  that  the  care  of  the 
Government  was  little  felt  in  the  West,  for  a  time. 

Fremont  perceived  that  he  could  be  useful  only  by  assuming  grave 
responsibilities,  and  he  resolved  upon  that  course,  with  the  belief  that  he 
would  be  sustained  by  his  Government.  Funds  were  indispensable,  and  he 
applied  to  the  National  Sub-Treasurer  at  St.  Louis  for  a  supply.  That  officer 
had  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  his  hands,  but  he  refused  to  let  the 
General  have  a  dime  without  an  order  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Sou  Fremont  prepared  to  seize  one  tundred  thousand  dollars  of  it  by  military 
force,  when  the  custodian  yielded.*  With  these  funds  he  secured  the  re-en- 
listment of  many  of  the  three-months  men. 

With  vigor  and  secrecy,  Fremont  prepared  for  offensive  and  defensive 
action,  tie  strongly  fortified  St.  Louis  against  external  and  internal  foes, 
and  prepared  to  place  Cairo  in  a  condition  of  absolute  security ;  for  upon  the 
holding  of  these  points  rested,  in  a  great  degree,  the  salvation  of  the  North- 
west from  invasion  and  desolation.  He  was  compelled  to  choose  between 
securing  the  safety  of  these  places,  or  re-enforcing  Lyon ;  and  wisely,  it  seems, 
he  decided  upon  the  former  course.  Kentucky,  professedly  neutral,  and 
with  doors  closed  against  Union  troops  from  other  States,  was  giving  shelter 
and  welcome  to  large  bodies  of  Confederate  soldiers  in  its  western  districts. 
Already  full  12,000  Confederate  troops  were  within  a  circle  of  fifty  miles 
around  Cairo,  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri.  Pillow,  as  we  have  seen,*  had  in- 
vaded the  latter  State  at  its  southeastern  extremity  with  a  large  number  of 
troops,  preparatory  to  an  immediate  advance  upon  Bird's  Point  and  Cairo, 
Avhile  Hardee,  with  a  considerable  force,  was  pushing  into  the  interior  to 
menace  Lyon's  flank  and  rear.  At  the  same  time  Liutenant-Govemor  Rey- 
nolds, in  his  proclamation  at  New  Madrid,*  taking  advantage  of 
*  ml^^  the  joy  of  the  secessionists,  and  the  depression  of  the  loyalists,  on 
account  of  the  sad  news  from  Virginia,  had  said,  in  connection 
with  his  announcement  of  the  presence  of  Pillow  with  Tennessee  troops, 
"  The  sun  which  shone  in  its  full  midday  splendor  at  Manassas  is  about  to 
rise  in  Missouri."  Every  thing  at  that  moment  seemed  to  justify  the  predic- 
tion. Lyon,  with  the  only  considerable  National  foix5e  in  the  field,  was  sur- 
rounded with  the  greatest  peril,  as  we  have  seen ;  every  county  in  the  Com- 
monwealth was  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  'every  post  held  by  the 
Unionists — even  St.  Louis  itself— was  menaced  with  real  danger. 

To  avert  the  perils  threatening  Bird's  Point  and  Cairo,  Fremont  secretly 
and  quickly  prepared  an  expedition  to  strengthen  the  latter  post ;  for  Gen- 
eral Prentiss,  its  commander,  had  not  more  than  twelve  hundred  men  in 

1  Fremont  laid  a  brief  statement  of  thn  condition  of  affaire  in  Missoari,  and  his  needs,  before  the  President,  in 
a  letter  on  the  80th  of  July.  He  suid :  ^  We  have  not  an  hour  for  delay.  There  are  three  courses  open  for  me. 
One,  to  let  the  enemy  possess  himself  of  some  of  the  strongest  points  in  the  State  and  threaten  St.  Louis,  which 
is  insurrectionary ;  second,  to  force  a  loan  from  secession  banks  here;  third,  to  use  the  money  belonging  to 
the  Government  which  is  in  tiie  Treasury  here.  Of  course  I  will  not  lose  the  State,  nor  permit  the  enemy  a 
foot  of  advantage.  I  have  infused  energy  and  activity  into  the  Department,  and  there  is  a  thoroughly  good 
spirit  in  officers  and  men.  This  morning  I  will  order  the  Treasurer  to  deliver  the  money  in  his  possession  to 
General  Andrews,  and  will  send  a  force  to  the  Treasury  to  take  the  money,  and  will  direct  sub-payments,  as  the 
exigency  requires.**  The  President  made  no  reply ;  and  this'  silence,  with  a  dispatch  received  four  days  before 
from  a  Cabinet  minister  (Postmaster-General  Blair),  saying,  **  You  will  have  to  do  the  best  yon  can,  and  tako 
all  needftal  responsibility  to  defend  and  protect  the  people  over  whom  you  are  specially  set,**  Justifled  his  eonrMb 
to  his  Judgment 

*  See  page  5<L 
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garrison  there  at  the  close  of  July.  Mustering  about  thirty-eight  hundred 
troops  on  board  of  eight  steamers/  at  St.  Louis,  on  the  night  of  the  30th  of 
July,  he  left  thaf  city  at  noon  the  next  day  with  the  entire  squadron,  and 
making  a  most  imposing  display.  Nobody  but  himself  knew  the  real 
strength  of  the  expedition,  and  the  most  exaggerated  rumors  concerning  it 
went  abroad.  The  loyal  people  and  the  insurgents  believed  that  these  ves- 
sels contained  at  least  twelve  thousand  men.  The  deception  had  its  desired 
effect.  Cairo  was  re-enforced  without  opposition.  Other  points  were 
strengthened.  Pillow,  who  had  advanced  some  troops,  and,  with  Thompson, 
was  preparing  to  seize  Cape  Girardeau,  Bird's  Point,  and  Cairo,  and  overrun 
Southern  Illinois,  fell  back,  and  became  very  discreet  in  action ;  and  Hardee, 
with  his  independent  command,  was  checked  in  his  movements  into  the 
interior  of  MssourL 

Pillow,  notwithstanding  he  had  about  twenty  thousand  troops  at  his  com- 
mand, alarmed  by  rumors  of  an  immense  National  force  on  his  front,  sent  a 
dispatch*  to  Hardee,  then  supposed  to  be  at  Greenville,  urging 
the  necessity  for  a  junction  of  their  forces,  before  an  attempt 
might  be  safely  made  to  march  on  Commerce  and  Cape  Girar- 
deau. "  Having  a  good  deal  of  work  before  us,"  he  said,  "  we  should  be 
careful  not  to  so  cripple  our  forces  as,  to  be  unable  to  go  forward.  ...  I 
ought  to  have  your  supporl  before  engaging  the  enemy  on  my  front. 
.  .  .  .  Without  the  co-operation  of  your  force,  I  doubt  if  I  can  reach 
you  at  Ironton,  except  in  a  very  critical  condition.  We  ought  to  unite  at 
Benton."*  He  informed  Hardee  that  General  Thompson,  Governor  Jackson, 
and  Lieutenant-Governor  Reynolds  were  with  him,  and  that  they  all  re- 
garded the  union  of  the  two  forces  as  essential  On  the  same  day  General 
Polk  wrote  to  Pillow,  urging  him  to  "  put  his  troops  in  the  trenches,"  and 
Btrongly  fortify  New  Madrid,  near  which  it  was  proposed  to  stretch  a  chain, 
to  obstruct  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi'    Polk  was  then  gathering 


o  Angast  5, 
1861. 


>  EmprtM^  War  Sagle,  JennU  Dean^  WarMw,  Oity  of  Alton,  LauMana,  January,  and  Oraham.    Gen- 
«ral  Fremont  and  Staff  were  on  the  CMy  qf  Alton.    The  squadron  was  in  charge  of  Gaptain  B.  Able. 
*  Aotograph  letter  of  General  Pillow,  dated,  **  Head-quarters  Army  of  Liberation,  August  5th,  ISSl.*^ 
'  At  that  time  there  were  yarions  plans  proposed  for  barricading  the  Mississippi  against  the  ^  invaders."  The 
stretching  of  a  chain  across  was  a  &vorite  one,  and  materials  for  the  purpose  were  sent  up  from  New  Orleans 
to  Memphis.   An  anonymous  writer,  whose  autograph  letter  is  before  me,  dated  "New  Orleans,  July  8d,  ISei,** 
proposed  a  plan,  by  which,  he  said,  **  steamboats  of  the  enemy  oonld  be  as  eflleo- 
tually  prevented  from  descending  the  Mississippi,  as  fh>m  steaming  across  the 
Alleghany  Mountains."    The  letter  contained  the  annexed  illustratiye  diagram. 

Thomas  J.  Spear,  of  New  Orleana,  in  a  letter  dated  the  81st  of  July,  proposed  a 
species  of  torpedo  for  the  same  pur- 
pose,  which  might  also  be  of  use  In  IT 

battle  on  land.    His  accompanying  1 1 

diagram,  which  is  annexed,  represents 
the  manner  of  using  the  torpedo  in 
the  river.  It  was  to  be  attached  to 
the  end  of  a  long  rod,  projecting, 
under  water,  from  the  bow  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  fixed  by  a  tube  filled  with 

gunpowder.    These  plans  were  not  tried;  but  other  obstructions,  in  the  way  of 

sunken  vessels,  chevattx  de  friae  of  various  kinds,  and  a  great  variety  of  torpedoes, 

BTSAMBOAT  oBSTBuo-      ^c*"®  "Sod  during  the  war.    Spear  proposed  to  place  his  torpedoes  on  land,  at  "  shoot- 

•noNs.  ^^%  distance  in  front  of  a  chosen  place  <^  bottle,  ot  in  roads  over  which  the  enemy 

would  travel,  a  few  inches  undei^round,  with  wires  attached,  so  as  to  explode  them 

by  means  iiX  electricity."    The  plan  was  to  foil  back  as  the  enemy  approached,  and  when  they  were  above  the 

torpedoes  to  explode  them.    The  illnstratlons  of  this  note  may  be  explained  as  follows  :— 

Steamboat   Ofiamuonoira.— A  A,  rafts  anchored  between  the  shore  and  the  channel    B  B,  batterfea 


SPXA^'S  TOKPSDO. 
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Tennessee  side  of  the  Missis- 
oing  above  New  Madrid,  had 
)ts,  and  had  ordered  up  two 
a  Xew  Madrid  and  Cairo.* 
August,  having  accomplished 
lad  spread  great  alarm  among 
a,  who  were  somewhat  dis- 
olk  was  chief;'  and  from  his 
•ed*  Pillow  to  evacuate  Xew 
vy  guns,  hasten  to  Randolph 
be  ink  of  that  dispatch  was 
for  he  had  heard  glad  tidings 
the  15th,  he  was  so  alarmed 
•illow  to  abandon  New  Mad- 
and  armament  immediately. 
Tin  renown  by  seizing  Cape 
^session  of  Bird's  Point  and 
t  was,  that  he  kept  his  head- 
mber,  as  we  shall  hereafter 


^  boom  to  allow  friendlj  veMels  to  pMf 
through.  £,  steamer  descending  the 
river  Such  rafts  were  constmcted  at 
several  places  on  the  Mississippi,  in  the 
forin  seen  in  the  annexed  engraving, 
being  held  by  chains,  attached  to  an* 
chors,  passing  over  them  lengthwise. 
They  were  inefficient,  and  were  sooa 
abandoned. 

Spbas's  Torpbdo.— a,  bow  of  tor- 
pedo  vessel.     B,  torpedo.     C  C,  tube 
filled  with  gnnpowder,  sapported  by  a 
strong  framework,  to  which  the  torpedo 
is  attached.    D,  end  of  tube  to  which 
the  match  is  applied. 
Memph{%  August  5th,  1S€1. 
of  Louisiana,  of  the  Pmtestant  Episcopal 
ns  Picayune^  writing  trom  Richmond  on 
rvice,  related  the  secret  history  of  his  lay- 
]  been  urged  to  take  the  appointment,  his 
mt  to  promise  a  successful  career  in  the 
p  of  the  church  in  the  United  States,  to 
General  Joeeph  £.  Johnston  (who  also  con- 
rency);  he  received  Uie  approval  of  the 
If  that  he  ought  to  accept  the  commission, 
:ter  suggested  that  the  Dioeesan  of  Louisi- 
hich  ho  owed  allegiance,  the  great  sla%'c- 
to  resign  it    On  the  contrary,  I  shall  only 
inhallowed  and  unnatural  war  to  a  speedy 
\  of  civil  and  religious  liberty ,  we  fight  fur 
\  been,  by  Divine  Providence,  intrusted  to 
•rate  Army,  therefore,  1  not  only  perfom 
at  the  foundation  qf  our  social^  poiUica^ 

)y  the  transfer  of  the  Tennessee  Army  to 
commands  of  General  Polk  with  alacrity, 
e,  who  was  at  Qreenvllle.  some  distance  In 
moe.  in  a  measure,  of  both  Pillow  und  Polk. 
Girardeau  and  Bird's  Point,  whilst  Harden 
,  alarmed  by  rumor  of  an  immense  arma- 
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News  of  the  Battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,'  and  the  death  of  Lyon,  reached 
Fremont  on  the  13th  of  August.     The  secessionists  in  St.  Louis  were  made 
jubilant  and  bold  by  it.     This  disposition  was  promptly  met  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief    Martial  law  was  declared,*  and  General  Mc- 
Kinstry  was   appointed  Provost-MarshaL      Some  of  the  most    *^J^*^** 
active  secessionists  were  arrested,  and  the  publication  of  news- 
papers charged  with  disloyalty  was  suspended.*     So  tight  was  held  the  curb 
of  restraint  in  the  city  that  an  outbreak  was  prevented.     More  free  to  act  in 
the  rural  districts,  the  armed  secessionists  began  again  to  distress  th«  loyal 
people.     Li  bands  they  moved  over  the  coimtry,  plundering  and  destroying. 
Almost  daily,  collisions  between  them  and  the  Home  Guards  occurred.     One 
of  the  most  severe  of  these  conflicts  took  place  at  Charleston,  west  of  Bird's 
Point,   on   the  19th,*  when  three  hundred   Illinois  Volunteers, 
under  Colonel  Dougherty,  put  twelve  hundred  Confederates  to       ^"«^^ 
flight.     Two  days  afterward,  a  battery  planted  by  Thompson,  at  Commerce, 
was  captured  by  National  troops  sent  out  from  Cape  Girardeau ;  and  every- 
where the  loyalists  were  successful  in  this  sort  of  warfare.    But  the  condition 
of  public  affairs  in  Missouri  was  becoming  daily  more  alarming.  -  The  provi- 
sional government  was  almost  powerless,  and  Governor  Gamble,  by  a  mis- 
taken policy,  seriously* injured  the  public  service  at  that  critical  time  by 
refusing  to  commission  military  officers  appointed  by  Fremont.     The  Presi- 
dent commissioned  them  himself,  and  the  work  of  organizing  a  force*  for  the 


ment  ftbont  to  descend  the  Mlssiaslppf  and  attack  that  place,  waa  anxfoua  to  strengthen  It  and  the  supporting 
posts  abore  It  on  the  Tennessee  shore,  and  hence  his  order  for  PiUow«  to  evaoaate  New  Mad- 
rid and  hasten  with  his  troops  and  heav  j  guns  to  Randolph  and  Fort  Pillow.  Pillow  demurred,     «  Anjpist  7, 
and  charged  Polk,  by  implication,  with  keeping  back  re-enforcements,  and  thwarting  his  well-laid  ^^^ 

plans  for  the  liberation  of  Missouri.  Polk  retorted,  and  intimated  that  Pillow  »  neglecting  to 
fortify  New  Madrid,  as  he  had  been  ordered  to  do,  before  the  Nationals  were  ready  for  an  offensiye  movement, 
was  a  binnder  that  now  made  the  evacuation  of  that  post  a  necessity.  In  his  dispatch  revoking  the  order  for 
the  evacuation  of  New  Madrid,  Polk  directed  Pillow  to  break  up  his  base  there,  send  his  heavy  cannon  to  Ran- 
dolph and  Fort  Pillow,  and,  marching  by  the  way  of  Pleasanton,  Join  his  forces  with  those  of  Hardee  at  Greenville. 
This  waa  also  distaatefhl  to  the  Tennessee  commander.  He  reported  that  he  had  tried  the  path  and  had  been 
ennpelled  to  fall  back  to  New  Madrid  on  account  of  unsafe  bridges ;  also,  that  he  intended  to  move  on  Cttp^ 
Girardeaa  by  the  river  road.  Polk,  was  annoyed,  and  wrote  him  a  long  letter  on  the  16th  of  August,  in  its  tone 
iepncAtorj  of  Pillow's  course ;  whilst  the  restless  Thompson,  who  was  now  with  Hardee,  and  now  with 
Pillow,  was  eageriy  oi^ng  a  forward  movement  **  I  would  like  very  much,^*  he  wrote  on  the  16th  of  August, 
**to  have  yonr  permission  to  advance,  as  I  am  snre  that  I  can  take  Cape  Qirardeau  without  firing  a  gun,  by 
marching  these  moonlight  nights  and  taking  them  by  surprise.  Every  one  gives  me  the  credit  of  at  least  7,000 
men,  and  I  have  them  frightened  nearly  to  death.'*  The  following  day  he  wrote  to  Pillow,  saying,  ^  If  yon  wish 
a  legal  excuse  for  advancing,  withdraw  your  control  over  me  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  come  to  my  rescue.  We 
must  not  lose  the  moon;  the  weather  may  change,  and  the  swamps  become  impassable.^ 

Hardee,  on  the  contrary,  who  desired,  as  a  preliminary  movement  against  Gape  Qirardeau,  to  seize  the  post 
at  Ironton,  the  then  terminus  of  the  railway  running  southward  from  St.  Louis,  did  not  seem  disposed  to  aid 
Pillow  in  his  designs;  whilst  Polk,  according  to  a  letter  fh>m  Lewis  O.  De  Russey,  his  ald-de-comp,  dated  at 
Fort  Pillow  on  the  17th  of  August,  was  anxious  for  Pillow  and  Hardee  to  Join  their  forces  at  Benton,  and  march 
upon  St.  Louis.  In  this  undecided  state,  the  question  concerning  offensive  movements  in  Missouri  remained 
until  the  dose  of  August,  when  the  National  forces  at  Ironton,  the  Cape,  and  Bird's  Point,  had  been  so  increased, 
that  any  forward  movement  of  the  Confederates  wonld  have  been  extremely  perilous.  ^  We  can  take  the  Cape, 
but  what  would  we  do  with  it?*'  Pillow  asked  significantly  on  the  29th.  Hardee,  an  old  and  experienced 
officer,  had  positively  refhsed  to  go  forward,  and  Pillow  and  Polk  wonld  not  risk  such  a  movement  without  hia 
oonenrrence.  The  conduct  of  the  ambitions  Pillow  in  this  connnecUon  became  so  insubordinate,  that  (General 
Polk  sobmitted  a  statement  of  it  to  the  "*  War  Department,*'  at  Richmond,  on  the  80th  of  August  "^  Considering 
yoo  have  usnrpcd  an  authority  not  properly  your  own,**  wrote  De  Russey,  in  behalf  of  Polk,  **by  which  you 
have  thwarted  and  embarrassed  his  arrangements  and  operations  for  the  general  defense,  he  feels  it  his  duty  to 
submit  to  the  War  Department  the  position  you  have  thought  proper  to  assume**  Events  during  the  few  snc- 
ceeding  days  changed  all  ^\MXk%.— Autograph  Letter*  of  Polt,  Bdrdee^  Pillow,  Thompmm^  and  others,  from  the 
dote  of  July  to  the  close  of  August,  186L 

1  The  Confederates,  as  we  have  observed,  call  it  the  BaUle  of  Oak  HllL 

*  Morning  BeraUL,  Evening  MUtourian,  and  War  Bulletin, 
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purpose  of  sweeping  the  insurgents  out  of  the  State,  and  clearing  the  banks 
of  the  Missbsippi  of  all  blockading  obstructions  to  free  navigation  from  St. 
Louis  to  New  Orleans,  went  steadily  on. 

Satisfied  that  nothing  but  martial  law  and  the  most  stringent  measures 
toward  the  secessionists  would  secure  peace  and  quiet  to  Missouri,  and  safety 
to  the  cause,  Fremont  took  the  administration  of  public  affairs  there  into  his 
own  hands,  and  on  the  31st  of  August  he  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he 
declared  that  martial  law  was  thereby  established  throughout  Missouri,  and 
that  the  lines  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  in  that  State  extended,  for  the 
present,  from  Leavenworth,  in  Kansas,  by  way  of  the  posts  of  Jefferson 
City,  Rolla,  and  Ironton,  to  Cape  Girardeau  on  the  Mississippi  River.  He 
declared  that  all  persons  within  those  lines  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands 
should  be  tried  by  court-martial,  and,  if  found  guilty,  should  be  shot ;'  that 
the  property,  real  and  personal,  of  all  persons  in  Missouri,  who  should  be 
proven  to  have  taken  an  active  part  with  the  enemies  of  the  Government,  in 
the  field,  should  be  confiscated  to  the  public  use,  and  their  slaves,  if  they  had 
any,  should  be  thereafter  free  men;  and  that  all  persons  engaged  in  the 
destruction  of  bridges,  railway  tracks,  and  telegraphs,  should  suffer  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  All  persons  who,  by  speech  or  correspondence, 
should  be  found  guilty  of  giving  aid  to  the  insurgents  in  any  way,  were 
warned  of  ill  consequences  to  themselves ;  and  all  who  had  been  seduced 
from  tKeir  allegiance  to  the  National  Government  were  required  to  return  to 
their  homes  forthwith.  The  declared  object  of  the  proclamation  was  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  military  authorities  the  power  to  give  instantane- 
ous effect  to  existing  laws,  while  ordinary  civil  authority  would  not  be  sus- 
pended, where  the  law  should  be  administered  in  the  usual  manner.* 

General  Fremont  acted  promptly  in  accordance  with  his  proclamation, 
and  the  greatest  consternation  began  to  prevail  among  the  insurgents  of 
Missouri,  when  his  hand  was  stayed.  He  was  most  bitterly  assailed  by  the  • 
enemies  of  the  Administration,  especially  because  of  that  portion  of  his  pro- 
clamation which  related  to  emancipation  and  confiscation.  In  the  border 
Slave-labor  States  there  arose  a  storm  of  indignation  which  alarmed  the 
Government ;  and  the  President,  anxious  to  placate  the  rebellious  spirit  in 
those  States,  requested  Fremont  to  modify  his  proclamation  concerning 
the  confiscation  of  property  and  the  liberation  of  the  slaves,  so  as 
to  strictly  conform  to  an  act  of  Congress  passed  on  the  6th  of  Au- 
gust.' Fremont  declined  to  do  so,  and  asked  the  President  to  openly  direct 
him  to  make  that  modification,  for  his  judgment  and  self-respect  would  not 

,  • 

1  M.  JeflU  Thompson,  already  mentioned,  and  who  became  thetorrorof  all  law-abiding  citizens  in  Missouri, 
Issaed  a  proclamation  on  the  Sd  of  September,  declaring  that  he  was  intmsted  bj  Acting  OoTemor  Reynolds 
not  only  with  the  commission  of  brigadier-general,  but  also  with  ^* certain  police  po^ers,^'  and  said:  "^  I  do 
most  solemnly  promise  that,  for  every  member  of  the  Missonri  State  Guard  or  soldier  of  our  allies,  the  armies 
of  the  Confederate  States,  who  shall  be  put  to  death  in  pursuance  of  the  said  order  of  General  Fremont,  I  will 
hanff^  draw^  and  quarter  a  minion  of  said  Abraham  Lincoln.'** 

^  Fremont  specified,  as  reasons  for  his  assuming  the  administrative  powers  of  the  State,  the  Uxt  that  **  its 
disorganized  condition,  the  helplessness  of  the  civil  authority,  the  total  insecurity  of  life,  and  the  devastation 
of  property  by  bands  of  murderers  and  marauders,'"  who  infested  nearly  every  county  in  the  State,  and  availed 
themselves  of  the  public  faiisfortunes  and  the  vicinity  of  a  hostile  force,  to  gratify  private  and  neighborhood 
vengeance,  and  who  found  an  enemy  wherever  they  found  plunder,  demanded  the  severest  measnres  to  suppress 
these  disorders,  to  maintain  the  pablio  peace,  and  **  to  give  security  and  protection  to  the  persons  and  proper^ 
of  loyal  citizens.^ 

*  See  page  29. 
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allow  him  to  do  it  himself.'    The  President  accordingly  issued  an  order  to 

that  effect/  and  a  most  powerful  war  measure,  which  was  adopted^ 

by  the  Government  less  than  a  year  later,  and  which  now  prom-     *^^^^ 

ised,  as  such,  the  most  efficient  aid  to  the  National  cause,  was 

made  almost  inoperative.     Only  those  slaves  who  were  actually  employed 

in  the  military  service  of  the  Confederates  were  to  be  declared  free  by  the 

President's  order.     So  cautiously  did  the  Government  move  at  this  time,  in 

the  matter  of  slaves,  that  special  orders  were  issued  to  commanders  in  other 

Departments  on  the  subject,  all  having  a  tendency  to  calm  the  apprehensions 

that  a  general  emancipation  of  the  bondsmen  was  contemplated.* 

1  **  If  I  were  to  retract  of  my  own  aoeord,^  said  Fremont,  **  it  would  Imply  that  I  myself  thought  it  wrong, 
and  that  I  acted  without  the  reflection  which  the  gravity  of  the  point  demanded.  But  I  did  not  I  acted  with 
ihll  deliberation,  and  with  the  certain  conviction  that  it  waa  a  measure  right  and  necesaary ;  and  I  think  so 
atja'' 

*  The  conservatiye  attitude  of  the  Oovemment  in  relation  to  slavery,  at  that  time,  however  expedient  it  may 
have  been  as  a  soothing  policy  toward  the  border  Slave-labor  States,  was  a  disappointment  to  its  friends  abroad, 
who  well  understood  the  object  of  the  conspirators  to  be  the  formation  of  a  great  empire  whose  political  and 
industrial  system  should  be  founded  on  human  slavery.  In  Western  Europe,  the  long  controversy  on  that  sub- 
ject in  our  National  Legislature  had  been  watched  ^ith  great  interest ;  and  the  more  enlightened  observers, 
when  the  war  broke  out,  believed  and  hoped  that  the  prediction  of  a  distinguished  member  of  Congress  (Joshua 
R.  Oiddings),  made  in  that  body  in  1848,  when  members  from  Slave-labor  States  insolently  threatened  to  dis- 
solve the  Union  if  their  wishes  were  not  gratified,  would  be  falfllled.  He  said  that  when  that  contest  should 
com<>,  ^  the  lotert  of  onr  race  will  then  stand  forth  and  exert  the  legitimate  powers  of  this  Government  for  fi-ee- 
dom.  We  shall  then  have  constitutional  power  to  act  fbr  the  good  of  our  country  and  to  do  Justice  to  the  slave. 
We  will  then  strike  off  the  shackles  ftt>m  his  limbs.  The  Oovemment  will  then  have  power  to  act  between 
slavery  and  f^edom,  and  it  can  then  make  peace  by  giving  liberty  to  its  slaves."* — See  Giddinga^i  EUtoryoflM 
JiebeHimt^  page  481. 

They  were  disappointed  when,  in  Mr.  Seward's  careflilly  written  dispatch  to  Minister  Dayton,  on  the  22d  of 
April,  1861,  they  wore  assured  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Eepublic  were  willing  to  let  the  system  of 
slavery  alone,  and  that  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the  war  then  kindling,  it  would  receive  no  damage.  ^  The 
condition  of  slavery  in  the  several  States,""  he  said,  ^  will  remain  Just  the  same,  whether  it  succeed  or  fail.  There 
is  not  even  a  pretext  for  the  complaint  that  the  disaffected  States  are  to  be  conquered  by  the  United  States  if  the 
revolution  foil;  for  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  the  condition  of  every  human  being  in  them,  will  remain  sub- 
ject to  exactly  the  same  laws  and  forms  of  administration,  whether  the  revolution  shall  succeed  or  whether  it 
shall  falL  In  the  one  case  the  States  would  be  federally  connected  with  the  new  confederacy;  in  the  other,  they 
would,  as  now,  be  members  of  the  United  States ;  but  their  constitutions  and  laws,  customs,  habits,  and  insti- 
tutiona,  in  either  case  will  remain  the  same.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  to  this  incontestable  statement  the 
fhrtiier  fact  that  the  new  President,  as  well  as  the  citizens  through  whose  eufifhtges  he  has  come  into  the  admin- 
istration, has  always  repudiated  all  designs,  whatever  and  wherever  imputed  to  him  and  them,  of  disturbing 
the  system  of  slavery  as  it  is  existing  under  the  Constitution  and  the  laws."" 

The  prediction  of  Mr.  Oiddings  was  fulfilled,  while  those  of  his  friend  and  co-worker  in  the  anti-slavery 
movement,  contained  in  his  oflflcial  assurances,  were  not  They  only  served  to  inflict  moral  injury  upon  the 
cause  ot  the  Oovemment,  and  discourage  the  friends  of  humanity ;  and  such  also  was  the  effect  of  the  conserva- 
tive action  of  the  Government  on  the  subject  of  slavery  during  the  earlier  period  of  the  war.  It  was  not  until 
the  President  Issued  his  Emancipation  Proclamation,  sixteen  months  later,  that  the  warmest  sympathies  of  the 
lovers  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man,  in  the  Old  World,  were  manifested  for  the  cause  of  the  Government 
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CHAPTEE    III 

ARY  OPERATIONS   IN   MISSOURI   AND  KENTUCKY, 

ONTRARY  to  general  expectation,  the  Confederates  did 

not  pursue  the  shattered  little  army  that  was  led  by 

Sigel,  from  Springfield  to  RoUa.*    McCulloch  contented 

himself  with   issuing  a  proclamation  to  the 

*  ^iSi!^     people  of  Missouri,*  telling  them  that  he  had 

come,  on   the  invitation   of  their  Governor, 

"to  assist  in  driving  the  National  forces  out  of  the 

State,  and  in  restoring  to  the  people  their  just  rights.'* 

at  he  had  driven  the  enemy  from  among  them,  and  that 

were,  then  in  full  flight,  after  defeat.      He   called  upon 

omptly  in  co-operation  with  him,  saying,  "  Missouri  must 

e  her  own  destiny — no  oaths  binding  your  consciefices,^^ 

le  Texan  did  in  the  way  of  "  driving  the  enemy  out  of  the 

jtle  of  Wilson's  Creek,    His  assumptions  and  deportment 

•ice  and  his  soldiers.     Alienation  ensued,  and  McCulloch 

fortunes  of  the  Missouri  leader  for  the  moment,  and,  with 

iate. 

I  upon  the  secessionists  to  fill  his  shattered  ranks.  They 
srity,  and  at  the  middle  of  August  he  moved  northward 
ri  River,  in  the  direction  of  Lexington,  in  a  curve  that 
e  eastern  frontier  of  Kansas,  from  which  Unionists  were 
neral  James  H.  Lane.  With  these  he  had  some  skirmish- 
jptember,  at  Dry  wood  Creek,  about  fifteen  miles  east  of 
►ve  them  across  the  line,  and  pursued  them  to  Fort  Scott, 
andoned.  Leaving  a  small  force  there,  he  resumed  his 
md  reached  Warrensburg,  in  Johnson  Coimty,  on  the 
[n  the  mean  time,  he  had  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
its  of  Missouri,'  dated  at  Jefferson  City,  the  capital  of  the 
spoke  of  a  great  victory  at  Wilson's  Creek,  and  gave  the 
jsurance  of  full  protection  in  person  and  property, 
►wn  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  three 
ts  course,  above  St.  Louis,  and  occupying  an  important 
IS  now  brought  into  great  prominence  as  the  theatre  of  a 
It  commanded  the  approach  to  Fort  Leavenworth  by 
^'remont  was  apprised  of  Price's  n'orthward  movement, 
boldness  of  the  secessionists  in  that  region,  he  sent  a 

I  County,  Missouri,  and  thon  containing  about  Ato  thousand  inhabitants. 
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small  force  to  Lexington  to  take  charge  of  the  money  in  the  bank  there,  and 
to  protect  the  loyal  inhabitants.  This  little  force  was  increased  from  time 
to  time,  until  early  in  September,  when  Price  was  approaching  Warrensburg, 
the  number  of  Union  troops  at  Lexington  was  nearly  twenty-eight  hundred,' 
commanded  by  Colonel  James  A.  Mulligan,  of  the  "  Irish  Brigade  "  of  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Mulligan,  with  his  men,  reached  Lexington  on  the  9th  of  Septem- 
ber, after  a  march  of  nine  days  from  Jefferson  City,  and,  being  the  senior 
officer,  he  assumed  the  chief  command.  Peabody's  regiment  had  come  in,  on 
the  following  day,  in  ftill  retreat  from  Warrensburg,  having  been  driven 
away  by  the  approach  of  the  overwhelming  forces  of  Price.' 

Satisfied  that  Price  would  speedily  attack  the  post.  Colonel  Mulligan 
took  position  on  Masonic  Hill,  northeastward  of  the  city,  which  comprised 
about  fifteen  acres,  and  on  which  was  a  substantial  brick  building  erected 
for  a  college.  He 'proceeded  at  once  to  cast  up  strong  intrenchments  on  the 
eminence,  in  compass  sufficient  to  accommodate  within  their  area  ten  thousand 
men.  His  first  line  of  works  was  in  front  of  the  college  building.  Outside 
of  his  embankments  was  a  broad  ditch,  and  beyond  this  were  skillfully 
arranged  pits,  into  which  assailants,  foot  or  horse,  might  fall.  The  ground 
was  also  mined  outside  of  the  fortifications,  with  a  good  supply  of  gunpowder 
and  suitable  trains.  But  the  troops,  unfortunately,  had  only  about  forty 
rounds  of  ammunition  each,  and  six  small  brass  canhon  and  two  howitzers. 
The  latter  were  useless,  because  there  were  no  shells.  Hourly  expecting 
re-enforcements,  Mulligan  resolved  to  defy  his  enemy  with  the  means  at 
hand. 

On  the  morning  of  the  11  th  of  September,  after  a  violent  storm  that  had  raged 
for  several  hours.  Price  moved  from  Warrensburg  toward  Lexington,  and  that 
night   encamped  two   or 
three  miles  from  the  city. 
There  he  rest- 
ed until  dawn,"    *   mi. 
when  he  drove 
in  the  National  pickets, 
and  opened  a  cannonade, 
with  the  batteries  of  Bled- 
soe   and    Parsons,    upon 
Mulligan's  intrenched 
camp  from  four  different 
points.     Their  fire  was  at 
first  concentrated  upon  the 

stronger  works  at  the  col-  ""»«  o'  i-s^^o^w. 

lege  building.  Some  outworks  were  captured,  and  the  Nationals  were  driven 
within  their  intrenchments ;  not,  however,  until  several  fierce  struggles  had 

1  These  tmops  were  eoniposod  of  the  ThlrteeDth  Mlsflonrl,  Colonel  Peabodj;  Flnt  Illinois  Regriment  of 
Cavalry,  Colonel  Marshall;  five  hundred  Missouri  Home  Guards,  and  the  Twenty-third  Illinois,  of  the  Irish 
Brl^e,  Colonel  Mulligan. 

*  These  troops  had  been  sent  from  Lexington  to  Warrensburg,  to  secure  about  $100t,000  In  money.  Price 
was  informed  of  this  movement,  and  had  hurried  forward,  by  forced  marches,  to  seize  the  treasure  before  the 
National  troops  could  reach  there.  He  was  too  late,  and  to  his  disappointment  was  added  great  indignation, 
beeanse  of  earlcatores  which  some  of  the  Oennan  officers,  who  were  clever  artists,  had  left  behind,  illustrative 
of  the  disto^M  of  the  Confederates  when  they  should  find  the  treasure  gone. 
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been  endured.  The  defense  was  bravely  kept  up  during  the  whole  day, 
when  Price,  finding  his  ammunition  and  his  famished  men  *  nearly  exhausted, 
withdrew,  at  sunset,  to  the  Fair-grounds,  to  await  the  arrival  of  his  wagon- 
train  and  re-enforcements.  Mulligan's  men  immediately  resorted  to  the 
trenches,  to  complete  their  preparations  for  a  siege. 

Mulligan  now  anxiously  looked  for  expected  re-enforcements,  while  his 
men  worked  night  and  day  in  strengthening  the  fortifications.  He  was  dis- 
appointed. His  courier,  sent  with  supplications  for  aid  to  Jefferson  City, 
was  captured  on  the  way.*  Hour  after  hour  and  day  after  day  went  by,  and 
no  relief  appeared.  Yet  bravely  and  hopeftilly  his  little  band  worked  on, 
until,  on  the  morning  of  the  1 7th,  General  Price,  who  had  been  re-enforced, 
and  now  had  in  hand  over  twenty-five  thousand  troops,  including  a  large 
number  of  recruits  who  had  come  with  their  rifles  and  shot-guns,  cut  off  the 
communication  of  the  besieged  with  the  city,  upon  which  they 
*  ^m  ^^  chiefly  relied  for  water,  and  on  the  following  day"  took  possession 
of  the  town,  closed  in  upon  the  garrison,  and  began  a  siege  in 
earnest.  The  Confederates  had  already  seized  a  steamboat  well  laden  with 
stores  for  the  National  troops ;  and,  under  every  disadvantage,  the  latter 
conducted  a  most  gallant  defense. 

Greneral  Rains's  division  occupied  a  strong  position  on  the  east  and  north- 
east of  the  fortificatioils,  from  which  an  eftective  cannonade  was  opened  at 
nine  o'clock,  and  kept  up  by  Bledsoe's  Battery,  commanded  by  Captain  Em- 
mit  McDonald,  and  another  directed  by  Captain  C.  Clark,  of  St.  Louis. 
General  Parsons  took  a  position  southwest  of  the  works,  from  which  his 
battery,  under  Captain  Guibor,  poured  a  steady  fire  upon  the  garrison.  Near 
Rains,  the  division  of  Colonel  Congreve  Jackson  was  posted  as  a  reserve ; 
and  near  Parsons,  a  part  of  General  Steen's  division  performed  the  same  ser- 
vice, whilst  sharpshooters  were  sent  forward  to  harass  and  fatigue  the  be- 
leaguered troops,  who  were  not  allowed  a  moment's  repose. 

General  Harris  (who,  as  we  have  seen,'  came  down  from.  Northeastern 
Missouri  and  joined  Price  at  Lexin^on)  and  General  McBride,  scorning  all 
rules  of  Christian  warfare,  stormed  a  bluff  on  which  was  situated  the  house 
of  Colonel  Anderson,  and  then  used  as  a  hospital,  capturing  it  with  its  in- 
mates, while  a  yellow  flag,  the  insignia  of  its  character,  was  waving  over  it. 
It  was  retaken  by  the  Montgomery  Guards,  Captain  Gleason,  of  the  "  Irish 
Brigade,"  eighty  strong,  who  charged,  in  the  face  of  the  hot  fire  of  the  foe, 
a  distance  of  eight  hundred  yards  up  a  slope,  driving  the  Confederates  from 
the  building  and  far  down  the  hill  beyond.  The  fight  was  desperate,  and 
some  of  the  sick  were  killed  in  their  beds.  The  Guards  were  finally  repulsed. 
Captain  Gleason  came  back  with  a  bullet  through  his  cheek  and  another 
through  his  arm,  and  with  only  fifty  of  his  eighty  men.  "  This  charge,"  said 
Colonel  Mulligan,  in  his  official  report,  "  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
i-eckless  in  all  history." 


I  In  oonseqnenoe  of  a  forced  maroh  to  Lexington,  a  lai^o  namber  of  Price's  soldiers  had  neither  eaten  nor 
slept  for  thirty-six  hours.— Price's  Report  to  Governor  Jackson,  September  28, 186L 

*  On  the  10th  he  sent  Lieutenant  Ralns^  of  his  **  Irish  Brigade,*"  with  18  men,  on  the  steamer  SttfuMnSy  on 
this  errand.  The  distance  to  Jefferson  City  fh>m  Lexington  is  160  miles.  Forty  miles  below  Lexington  the 
steamer  was  captored,  and  those  on  board  were  made  prisoners. 

*  See  page  66^  • 
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For  seventy-two  hours  Mulligan's  little  band  maintained  the  contest  with- 
out cessation,  fighting  and  laboring  on  the  works  alternately  beneath  a 
scorching  sun  by  day  and  a  scarcely  less  debilitating  heat  by  night,  under  a 
cloudless  moon,  choked  with  the  smoke  of  gunpowder,  their  tongues  parched 
with  thirst  from  which  there  was  little  relief,  and  at  last  with  ammunition  and 
provision?  completely  exhausted.  During  that  time,  Colonel  Mulligan  was 
seen  at  all  points  where  danger  was  most  imminent ;  and  there  were  deeds  of 
courage  and  skill  performed  on  the  part  of  the  besieged  that  baffle  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  romancer  to  conceive.  At  length,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of,  the  20th,-  the  Confederates,  who  had  constructed  *^f^^' 
movable  breastworks  of  bales  of  hemp,  two  deep,  wetted  so  as  to 
resist  hot  shot,  pressed  up  to  within  ten  rods  of  the  works,  along  a  line  forty 
yards  in  length.  Further  resistance  would  have  been  madness.  Retreat  was 
impossible,  for  the  ferry-boats  had  been  seized,  and  these  being  in  possession  of 
the  Confederates,  re-enforcements  could  not  reach  the  garrison.  No  water 
could  be  had  excepting  that  which  came  from  the  clouds  in  little  showers, 
and  was  caught  in  blankets  and  wrung  into  camp  dishes.  The  stench  of 
horses  and  mules  killed  within  the  intrenchments  was  intolerable.*  The 
scant  amount  of  artillery  ammunition  was  of  poor  quality,  and  the  firearms 
of  the  Illinois  cavalry  (who  composed  one-sixth  of  Mulligan's  command) 
consisted  of  pistols  only.  Major  Becker,  of*the  Eighth  Missouri  Home  Guards 
(whose  colonel.  White,  had  been  killed),  now,  for  the  second  time  and  with- 
out authority,  raised  a  white  flag  from  the  center  of  the  fortifications,  and  the 
Siege  of  Lexington  ceased' 

Colonel  Mulligan,  who  had  been  twice  wounded,  now  called  a  council  of 
officers,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  garrison  must  surrender.  That  act 
was  performed.  The  officers  were  held  as  prisoners  of  war,'  whilst  the  pri- 
vate soldiers,  for  whom  Price  had  no  food  to  spare,  were  paroled.  The  vic- 
tor held  all  arms  and  equipments  as  lawftil  prize.*  The  National  loss  in  men 
had  been  forty  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  wounded.  Price  reported 
his  loss  at  twenty-five  killed  and  seventy-five  wounded.  Colonel  Mulligan 
was  soon  exchanged,  and  for  his  gallant  services  was  rewarded  with  the 


>  There  were  aboat  8,000  horses  and  males  within  the  intrenchments.  These  were  u  harden  of  much  weight, 
under  the  ciroomstancesw  In  the  center  of  the  encampment,  wagons  were  knocked  into  pieces,  stores  were 
scattered  and  destroyed,  and  the  groand  was  strewed  with  dead  horses  and  males.— Correspondence  of  (he 
Chicago  TYibvm, 

*  The  Home  Gnards  seem  to  haye  become  discooraged  early  in  the  siege,  and  on  the  morning  ^  the  20th, 
ifter  Malligan  had  replied  to  Price's  sammons  to  surrender,  by  saying,  **  If  yoa  want  as,  yo]^  most  take  as,** 
Mi^  Becker,  their  commander,  raised  a  wjiite  flag.  Mulligan  sent  the  Jackson  Guard,  of  Detroit,  Captain 
l^cDermott,  to  take  it  down.  After  a  seycre  contest  that  soon  afterward  ensued,  the  Home  Gnards  retreated  to 
the  inner  line  of  the  intrenchments,  and  refbsod  to  fight  any  longer.  Then  Becker  again  raised  the  white  flag, 
for  he  was  satisfied  that  resistance  was  utterly  yain,  to  which  conclusion  Mulligan  and  his  oflioers  speedily 
airlyed. 

*  These  were  Colonels  Mulligan,  Marshall,  White,  Peabody,  and  Oroyer,  and  Mi^or  Van  Horn,  and  118  other 
commissioned  ofllcers. 

*  The  spoils  were  6  cannon,  2  mortars,  oyer  8,000  stand  of  inftintry  arms,  a  large  number  of  sabers,  about  760 
horses,  many  sets  of  cayalry  equipments,  wagons,  teams,  ammunition,  and  $100,000  worth  of  commissary  stores. 
—See  General  Price's  Report  to  Governor  Jackson,  September  24th,  1861.  "  In  addition  to  all  this,''  Price  said, 
**  1  obtained  the  restoration  of  the  great  seal  of  the  State,  and  the  public  records,  which  had  been  stolen  from  their 
proper  custodian,  and  about  $900,000  in  money,  of  which  the  bank  at  this  place  had  been  robbed,  and  which  I 
haye  caused  to  be  returned  to  it'* 

The  disloyal  Bu4e  Legishiture,  with  Goycmor  Jackson,  had  held  a  session  in  the  court-house  at  Lexington 
only  a  week  before  the  arriyal  of  Colonel  Mulligan.  They  fled  so  hastily  that  they  left  behind  them  the  8tat« 
seal  and  $800,000  in  gold  coin,  deposited  in  the  yault  of  the  bank  there.  These  treasures,  with  the  magaxinc^ 
were  in  the  cellar  of  the  college,  which  was  the  head-quarters  of  Mulligan. 
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offer  of  the  commission  of  a  brigadier-general,  the  thanks  of  Congress,  and 
the  plaudits  of  the  loyal  people.  Congress  gave  the  Twenty-third  Illinois 
Regiment  (which  was  now  called  "  Mulligan's  Brigade")  authority  to  wear 
on  its  colors  the  name  of  Lexington.  Mulligan  declined  the  commission  of 
brigadier,  because  he  preferred  to  remain  with  his  regiment. 

General  Fremont  was  censured  for  his  failing  to  re-enforce  the  garrison  at 
Lexington.  The  public  knew  little  of  his  embarrassments  at  that  tune.  His 
forces  were  largely  over-estimated,\and  he  was  receiving  calls  for  help  from 
every  quarter.  Pressing  demands  for  re-enforcements  came  from  General 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  at  Paducah,  for  the  Confederates,  then  in  possession  of 
Columbus,  in  Kentucky,  were  threatening  an  immediate  march  upon  that 
place,  so  as  to  flank  and  capture  Cairo.  General  Robert  Anderson,  com- 
manding in  Kentucky,  was  imploring  him  to  send  troops  to  save  Louisville 
from  the  Confederates ;  and  a  peremptory  order  was  sent  by  Lieutenant- 
General  Scott"  to  forward  five  thousand  "  well-armed  infentry  to 
*^i^V^  Washington  City,  without  a  moment's  delay."  There  were  at 
that  time  seventy  thousand  men  under  General  McClellan  in 
camp  near  the  National  Capital,  while  Fremont's  total  force  was  only 
about  fifty-six  thousand  men,  scattered  over  his  Department,  and  menaced  at 
many  points  by  large  bodies,  or  by  guerrilla  bands  of  armed  insurgents.  He 
had  only  about  seven  thousand  men  at  St.  Louis ;  the  remainder  were  at  dis- 
tant points.  When  he  heard*  of  Mulligan's  arrival  at  Lexino:- 
ton,  and  of  General  Price's  movements  in  that  direction  with 
continually  increasing  strength,  he  did  not  doubt  that  General  Jefferson  C. 
Davis,  commanding  nearly  ten  thousand  men  at  Jefferson  City,  and  keeping 
a  vigilant  eye  upon  the  Confederate  leader,  would  give  him  immediate 
aid.  He  had  reason  to  believe  that  a  large  portion  of  General  Pope's  five 
thousand  men  in  Northern  Missouri,  sent  for  the  purpose  under  General 
Sturgis,*  would  co-operate  with  the  forces  of  General  Lane  on  the  frontier  of 
Kansas,  over  two  thousand  strong,  and  those  of  Davis  at  Jefferson  City,  in 
giving  all  needed  relief  to  Mulligan.*  So  confident  was  he  that  Price  would 
be  driven  from  Lexington  by  these  combined  forces,  that  he  telegraphed  to 
General  Davis  on  the  18th,  directing  him  to  send  five  thousand  men  to  the 
South  Fork  of  La  Mine  River,  in  Cooper  County,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the 
Pacific  Railway,  there  to  intercept  the  expected  retreat  of  the  Confederates 
to  the  Osage  River. 

In  Jthese  reasonable  calculations  Fremont  was  disappointed.      Whilst 

•expecting   tidings  of  success,  he  received  from  Pope*  the   sad 

t  Sept.  22.     jjg^g  Qf  Mulligan's  surrender.     The   active  and  vigilant  Price, 

with  a  force  of  more   than   twenty-five  thousand  men,   had  been  enabled 

1  Fremont^s  force  in  St.  Lonls  alone,  at  that  time,  was  estimated  at  20,000.  A  week  before  the  fall  of  Lex- 
ington, Schaylcr  ColfUx,  Representative  in  Congress  from  Indiana,  yisited  him,  and  nrged  him  to  send  forward  a 
part  of  that  force  to  confront  Price.  Fremont  informed  him  how  few  were  his  troops  in  St  Louis  then,  and  the 
importance  of  allowing  the  false  Impression  of  their  number  to  remain.  His  muster-roll  was  lal# before  Col&x, 
and  it  showed  that  within  a  circuit  of  seven  miles  around  the  dtj,  the  whole  number  of  troops,  Including  the 
Home  Ouard^  was  less  than  8,000.  The  official  returns  to  the  War  Department  at  that  date  gives  the  number 
in  the  City  of  St  Louis  at  6,890,  including  the  Homo  Guards.— Speech  of  Schuyler  Colfiix,  March  7, 1802,  cited  by 
Abbott  in  his  Civil  War  in  America  ;  282. 

'  M^or  Stnrgis  had  been  commissioned  a  brigadier-general  for  his  gallant  service  at  the  Batttt  of  WHttmU 
Creek,  on  the  10  th  of  August 

'  Oeneral  Pope  tclcgraphe<l  to  Genernl  Fremont  on  the  16tb,  saying:  '*The  troops  I  sent  to  Lexington  will 
be  there  the  day  after  to-morrow  [the  day  when  the  assault  on  Mulligan  commenced],  and  consist  of  two  ftiU 
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to  beat  back  re-enfbrcements  for  the  garrison  and  to  keep  the  way  open  for 
recruits  for  his  own  army.*  In  this  work  a  severe  fight  occurred  at  Blue 
Mills,  on  the  Missouri,  thirty  miles  above  Lexington,  on  the  1 1th* 
in  which  the  insurgents,  commanded  by  General  David  R.  Atch-  '  ^  ' 
inson,*  were  victorious ;  and  on  the  1 9th,  General  Sturgis,  with  a  large  body 
of  cavalry,  appeared  opposite  Lexington,  but  finding  no  boats  for  transporta- 
tion, and  being  confronted  by  two  thousand  men  under  General  Parsons,  he 
was  compelled  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  northward. 

The  fall  of  Lexington  was  a  discowraging  blow  to  the  Union  cause  in 
Missouri.  Fremont  was  violently  assailed  with  charges  of  incapacity,  extrava- 
gance in  expenditure,  and  a  score  of  faults  calculated  to  weaken  his  hold 
upon  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  the  troops  in  his  Department.  The 
disasters  at  Wilson's  Creek  and  Lexington  were  attributed  to  his  remissness 
in  forwarding  re-enforcements ;  and  he  perceived  the  necessity  for  prompt 
action  in  the  way  of  repairing  his  damaged  character.  In  a  brief  electro- 
graph  to  the  Adjutant-General  on  the  23d,*  announcing  the  fall 
of  Lexington,  he  said  he  was  ready  to  take  the  field  himself,  *^  "*  ^'' 
with  a  hope  of  speedily  destroying  the  enemy,  before  McCulloch,  who  was 
gathering  strength  in  Arkansas  to  return  to  Missouri,  should  rejoin  Price. 
Believing  the  latter  would  follow  up  his  success  at  Lexington,  and  march  in 
the  direction  of  Jefierson  City  or  establish  himself  somewhere  on  the  Missouri 
River,  he  immediately  pepared  to  proceed  with  a  large  force  in  the  direction 
of  the  insurgents.  On  the  27th  of  September  he  put  in  motion  an  army  of 
more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  of  whom '  nearly  five  thousand  were 
cavalry,  arranged  in  five  divisions  under  the  respective  commands  of 
Generals  David  Hunter,  John  Pope,  Franz  Sigel,  J.  A.  McKinstry,  and  H. 
Asboth,  and  accompanied  by  eighty-six  pieces  of  artillery,  many  of  them 
rifled  cannon.  While  this  formidable  force  is  moving  forward  cautiously, 
let  us  observe  the  course  of  events  on  the  borders  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in 
Kentucky,  bearing  upon  the  fortunes  of  war  in  Fremont's  Department. 

During  the  few  weeks  preceding  the  fall  of  Lexington,  General  Pillow,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  been  making  great  efibrts  to  secure  the  possession  of 
Cairo  by  military  operations  in  Missouri.  Ii!  this  effort,  as  he  alleged,  he 
had  been  thwarted  by  a  lack  of  hearty  co-operation  on  the  part  of  Generals 
Polk  and  Hardee,'  and  he  now  turned  his  attention  to  a  plan  which  he  had 
pr<jpo8ed  at  an  early  day,  in  which  it  is  probable  he  had  the  active  sympathies 
of  the  disloyal  Governor  of  Kentucky,  namely,  the  occupation  and  intrench- 
ing of  Columbus,  in  Kentucky,  from  which  ne  believed  he  could  flank  the 
position  at  Cairo,  take  it  in  reverse,  and,  turning  its  guns  upon  Bird's  Point, 
drive  out  and  disperse  its  force.*  So  early  as  the  13th  of  May,'  he  ^^^^ 
had  asked  the  consent  of  Governor  Magoffin  to  take  possession  of 
and  fortify  Columbus ;  and  in  reporting  the  fact  to  his  "  Secretary  of  War," 


rrglments  of  in&ntiy,  foor  pieces  of  artillery,  and  150  reirnlar  horse.    These,  with  two  Ohio  regiments,  which 
will  reach  there  on  Thursday  [19th],  will  make  a  re-enforcement  of  4,000  men  and  four  pieces  of  artillery.** 

>  Martin  Green,  already  mentioned  (see  page  55),  was  at  about  that  time  operating  snccessltilly  in  North* 
eastern  Missouri  with  8,000  men.    They  were  effectually  broken  up  by  General  Pope. 

*  Atchinson  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  was  conspicuous  as  a  leader  of  ths 
IfissoariaDs  called  **  Border  Bnfflan^**  who  played  a  prominent  part  In  the  politics  of  Kansas  a  »«w  years  W- 
Jbre. 

»  Autograph  lett4Jr  of  General  Pillow  to  L.  Pope  Walker,  •*  Secretary  of  War,**  Sept.  «,  1861. 

*  Autograph  letter  of  General  Pillow  to  L.  Pope  Walker,  Sept  1, 1861. 
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he  exhibited  his  contempt  for  the  neutrality  of  Kentucky,  by  saying:  "If  he 
(Magoffin)  should  withhold  his  consent,  my  present  impression  is  that  I 
shall  go  forward  and  occupy  the  position,  upon  the  ground  of  its  necessity 
to  protect  Tennessee."*  The  action  of  the  people  and  the  Legislature  of 
Kentucky  made  Magoffin  very  circumspect.  At  the  election  in  June,  for 
members  of  Congress,  there  appeared  a  Union  majority  of  over  fifty-five 
thousand,  and  the  Governor  saw  no  other  way  to  aid  his  southern  fiiends 
than  by  insisting  upon  the  strict  neutrality  of  his  State  in  outward  form,  in 

which  its  politicians  had«placed  it.     He  had  sent  Buckner  to  con- 
*^i86t**     fer  with  General  McClellan  (then*  in  command  at  Cincinnati)  on 

the  subject,  who  reported  that  he  had  consummated  an  agreement 
officially  with  that  officer,  for  a  thorough  support  of  that  neutrality.  He 
declared  that  McClellan  agreed  that  his  Government  should  respect  it,  even 
though  Confederate  troops  should  enter  the  State,  until  it  should  be  seen 
that  Kentucky  forces  could  not  expel  them ;  and  then,  before  troops  should 
be  marched  into  its  borders,  timely  notice  of  such  intended  movement  should 
be  given  to  the  Governor ;  also,  that,  in  case  United  States  troops  were  com- 
pelled to  enter  Kentucky  to  expel  Confederate  troops,  the  moment  that  work 
should  be  accomplished  the  National  forces  should  be  withdrawn.  McClellan 
promptly  denied  ever  making  any  gsuch  agreement  with  Buckner.*  Yet 
Magoffin  iDsisted  upon  acting  as  if  such  an  agreement  had  been  actually 
entered  into  by  the  National  Government ;  and  Governor  Harris,  of  Tennes- 
see, to  whom  Buckner  was  directed  by  Magoffin  to  make  an  oral  report  of 
his  conference  with  McClellan,  determined  to  aid  Kentucky  in  preserving 
that  neutrality,  because  it  promised  his  own  State  the  best  protection  against 
the  power  of  the  Government  troops.* 

While  Magoffin  endeavored  to  enforce  neutrality  as  against  National 
troops,  he  seems  to  have  given  every  encouragement  to  the  secessionists  that 
common  prudence  would  allow.  They  were  permitted  to  form  themselves 
into  military  organizations  and  enter  the  service  of  Tennessee  or  of  the  Con- 
federate States  ;^  and  recruiting  for  the  latter  went  on  openly.  The  Unionists 
soon  followed  the  example,  and  "Camp  Joe  Holt"  was  established  near 
Louisville,  at  an  early  day,  al  a  military  rendezvous  for  loyal  citizens.  This 
was  chiefly  the  work  of  Lovell  H.  Rousseau,  a  loyal  State  Senator  who, 
when  he  left  the  hall  of  legislation,  prepared  for  the  inevitable  conflict  for 
the  National  life.     At  about  the  same  time,  William  Nelson,  another  k)yal 

1  Aatognpb  letter  of  Genend  Pillow  to  L.  Pope  Walker,  May  15, 1861.  He  appealed  to  Walker  for  arms, 
and  promised  bim,  if  be  sboald  comply  with  his  request,  that  he  woald  have  25,000  of  the  best  fighting  men  in  the 
world  in  the  field  in  twenty  days.  ^  If  we  cannot  get  arms,^  he  said,  "■  it  is  idle  to  indulge  the  hope  of  successlblly 
resisting  the  bodies  of  Northern  barbarians  uf  a>t3rrant  who  has  trampled  the  Constitation  under  his  feet**  The 
Mayor  of  Columbus,  B.  W.  Sharxie,  seems  to  have  been  in  complicity  with  Pillow  in  bis  designs  for  invading 
Kentucky.  On  the  first  of  June  he  informed  him  by  letter,  that  the  citizens  there  were  preparing  to  mount 
heavy  guns  and  to  collect  military  stores. 

«  Letter  to  Captain  Wilson,  of  the  United  SUtes  Navy,  June  2«,  1861. 

*  Autograph  letter  of  Isham  Q.  Harris  to  General  Pillow,  June  13, 1861. 

*  Many  young  men  Joined  the  Tennessee  troops  nnder  Pillow,  and  with  his  army  were  transferred  to  the 
(>)nfederate  service.  So  early  as  the  middle  of  May,  organizations  for  the  purpose  had  been  commenced  in 
Kentucky.  On  the  17th  of  that  month,  William  Preston  Johnston,  a  son  of  General  A.  Sidney  Johnston,  of  th« 
Confederate  Army,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Harris,  from  Louisville,  said:  '*Many  gentlemen,  impatient  of  the 
position  of  Kentucky,  and  desirous  of  Joining  the  Southern  cause,  have  urged  me  to  organize  a  regiment,  or  at 
least  a  battalion,  for  that  purpose.**  He  offered  such  regiment  or  battalion  to  Governor  Harris,  on  certain  oon^ 
tions,  and  suggested  the  formation  of  a  camp  for  Kentucky  volunteers,  at  Clarkesville  or  Gallatin,  in  Tennesseci 
This  was  one  of  many  offers  of  the  kind  received  from  Kentucky  by  Governor  Harris. 
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Kentuckian,  established  a  similar  rendezvous  in  .Garrard  County,  in  Eastern 
Kentucky,  called  "  Camp  Dick  Robinson."  Both  of  these  men  were  a^p* 
ward  major-generals  in  the  Na- 
tional Volunteer  service.  The 
Government  encouraged  these 
Union  movements.  All  Ken- 
tucky, within  a  hundred  miles 
south  of  the  Ohio  River,  had  been 
made  a  military  department, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  placed 
Robert  Anderson,  the  hero  of 
Fort  Sumter,  who,  on  the  1 4th  of 
May,  had  been  commissioned  a 
brigadier-general  of  Volunteers. 

When   Union   camps   were  h.aihiuak«s  at  camp  wck  bobih.on. 

formed  in  Kentucky,  Magoffin  became  concerned  about  the  violated  neutrality 
of  his  State,  and  he  finally  wrote  to  the  President,*  by  the  hands 
of  a  conmiittee,  urging  him  to  remove  from  the  limits  of  Ken-     *^^l^' 
tucky   the  forces   organized  in   camps   and   mustered   into   the 
National   service.     Tlie  President  not  only  refused  compliance   with  his 
request,  but  gave  him  a  rebuke*  so  severe  that  he  did  not  venture     ^^     ^ 
to  repeat  his  wishes.*     A  similar  letter  was  sent  by  the  Governor 
to  Jefferson  Davis,  softened  with  Magoffin's  assurance  that  he  had  no  belief 
that  the  Confederates  would  think  of  violating  the  neutrality  of  Kentucky. 
Davis,  thus  made  apparently  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  his  "  Con- 
gress'' at  Richmond  had  authorized*  enlistments  for  the  Confed-     *  "*'  * 
erate  armies  in  Kentucky ;  that  his  officers  were  organizing  bands  of  Volun- 
teers on  its  soil,  and  that  already  Tennessee  troops  in  his  employ  had  invaded 
the  State,  and  carried  away  six  cannon  and  a  thousand  stand  of  arms,  replied 
that  his  "government"  had  scrupulously  respected  the  neutrality  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  would  as  scrupulously  maintain  that  respect  "so  long  as  her 
people  will  maintain  it  themselves." 

The  loyal  Legislature  of  Kentucky  assembled  at  Frankfort  on  the  2d  of 
September.  Its  action  was  feared  by  the  conspirators  ;*  and  under  the  pre- 
text of  an  expectation  that  National  troops  were  about  to  invade  the  State, 
General  Polk,  with  the  sanction  ofDavis,  and  Governor  Harris,  of  Tennessee, 
and  the  full  knowledge,  it  is  believed,  of  Governor  Magoffin,  proceeded  to 
carry  out  General  Pillow's  favorite  plan  of  scorning  Kentucky's  neutrality, 
and  seizing  Columbus.  On  the  30th  of  August,  Polk  telegraphed  to  Pillow, 
saying :  "  I  shall  myself  be  at  New  Madrid  to-morrow  to  arrange  for  the 
future ;"  and  on  the  3d  of  September,  De  Russey,  Polk's  aid-de-camp,  tele- 
graphed to  the  same  officer,  that  "  the  general-commanding  determines,  with 
troops  now  at  Union  City,  to  fall  at  once  upon  Columbus ;"  and  directed  Pillow 


>  The  President  flald  that,  taking  all  means  within  his  reach  for  forming  a  Judgment,  he  did  not  beliere 
it  was  the  popular  wish  of  Kentucky  that  the  Union  troops  should  be  removed,  and  added :  "*  It  is  with  regret  I 
•Arch,  and  eannotlSnd,  in  your  not  very  short  letter,  any  declaration  or  intimation  that  you  entertain  any  desir* 
ftir  the  preservation  of  the  Federal  Union/* 

*  In  the  Senate  were  S7  Union  and  11  Secession  members,  and  in  the  Lower  House  76  Union  and  84  Secessloa 
rspiessDUUTes. 
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to  take  his  whole  command  immediately  to  Island  No.  10.     This  was  done, 
^  and  on  the  4th*  Polk  seized  Hickman  and  Columbus,  and  com- 

menced the  erection  of  batteries  on  the  bluff  near  the  letter 
place.*     He  immediately  telegraphed  the  fact  to  Davis,  at  Richmond,  and  to 


THS  BLUFF,  AHD  POLKM  HSAD-OUABTCBS,  ITKAS  OOLUMBUS. 

Governor  Harris,  at  Nashville.'    Then  followed  some  transparent  chicanery 

*  Columbus  is  in  Hickman  County,  about  twenty  miles  below  the  month  of  the  Ohio  River. 

*  On  the  same  day  Oeneral  Folic  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  gave  as  a  reiison  for  his  violation  of  ihd 
neatrality  of  Kentucky,  that  the  National  Government  had  done  so  by  establishing  camp  depots  for  its  armies, 
by  oi^nizing  military  companies  within  its  territory,  and  by  making  evident  preparations,  on  the  Missouri  shore 
of  the  Mississippi,  for  the  seizure  of  Columbus.  It  was,  therefore,  **a  military  necessity,  for  the  defense  of  the 
territory  of  the  Confederate  States,  that  a  Confederate  force  should  occupy  Columbus  in  advance/^ 

When  General  Fremont  heard  of  this  movement,  he  wrote  a  private  letter  to  the  President,  dated  the  8th  of 
September,  in  which  he  set  forth  a  plan  for  expelling  the  Confederates  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.*  The 
President  urged  its  immediate  adoption,  but  was  overruled  by  his  counsellors.  Experts  say,  th»t  had  Fremont's 
plan  been  promptly  acted  upon,  the  war  that  so  long  desolated  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  might  have  been  averted. 

•  The  following  U  a  copy  of  Fremont's  letter:— 

Hbad-Quartsss  WEflTKRW  DsPAjmtBirT,  September  ^  IMl. 
To  the  PrtsidttU  ;— 

My  Dbah  Sir:— I  tend,  by  another  hand,  what  I  ask  yon  to  eonelder  in  reepect  to  the  subject  of  the  note  by  yoor  ipcclal  meuenget. 

In  thit,  I  desire  to  ask  yonr  attention  to  the  position  of  aflain  in  K|ptacky.  As  the  rebel  troops,  driven  out  of  Mlesonri,  had  invaded 
K<ntucky  in  considerable  force,  and  by  oocnpylng  Union  City,  Hickman,  and  Colambci,  were  preparing  to  seiM  Padacah  and  Cairo^  I  jndged 
it  impossible,  without  losing  important  advantages,  to  defer  any  longer  a  forward  movement.  For  this  purpose  I  have  drawn  fVom  the 
Missouri  side  a  part  of  the  force  stationed  at  Bird's  Point,  Cairo,  and  Cape  Girardeau,  to  Fort  Holt  and  Padncah,  of  which  places  we 
have  taken  poesesslon.  As  the  rebel  forces  outnumber  ours,  and  the  countiee  of  Kentucky,  between  the  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  Rivers,  as 
well  as  those  along  the  Cumberland,  are  strongly  Secessionist,  it  becomes  imperatively  necessary  to  have  the  co-opentlon  of  the  Union  forces 
under  Generals  Anderson  and  Nelson,  as  wel  1  as  those  already  encamped  opposite  Louisville,  under  Colonel  Rousseau.  I  have  re-«nforeed,  yes* 
terday,  Paducah  with  two  regiments,  and  will  continue  to  strengthen  the  position  with  men  and  artillery.  As  soon  as  General  Smith,  who 
commands  there,  is  re-enforced  suffldently  for  him  to  spread  his  forces,  he  will  have  to  take  and  hold  Mayfield  and  Lovelaeeviile,  to  be  in 
the  rear  and  flank  of  Columbus,  and  to  occupy  Smithland,  controlling  in  its  way  both  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers.  At  the  same 
Ume  Colonel  Rousseau  should  bring  his  force,  increased,  if  possible,  by  two  Ohio  regiments,  in  boats,  to  Henderson,  and  taking  the  Hen- 
derson and  Nashville  Railroad,  occupy  Hopkinsriile,  while  General  Nelson  should  go,  with  a  force  of  5,000,  by  railroad  to  Loain-ille, 
and  from  there  to  Bowling  Green.  As  the  population  In  all  the  counties  through  which  the  above  railroads  pass  are  loyal,  this  movement 
could  be  made  without  delay  or  molestation  to  the  troops.  Meanwhile,  General  Grant  would  take  possession  of  the  entire  Cairo  and  Faltoa 
.  Railroad,  Piketon,  New  Madrid,  and  the  shore  of  the  Mississippi  opposite  Hickman  and  Colurobui.  The  foregoing  disposition  having  been 
affected,  a  oombined  attack  will  be  made  on  Columbus,  and,  if  successful  in  that,  upon  Hickman,  while  Rouseeau  and  Nelson  will  move  in 
concert,  by  railroad,  to  Nashville,  occupying  the  Sute  capital,  and,  with  adequate  force.  New  Providence.  The  conclusion  of  this  move- 
ment would  be  a  combined  advance  towards  Memphis,  on  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  the  Ohio  and  Memphis  Railroad,  and  I  trust  the 
-result  would  be  a  glorious  one  to  the  country.  In  a  reply  to  a  letter  from  General  Sherman,  by  the  hand  ef  Judge  Williams,  in  relation  to 
the  vast  imporfaince  of  securing  possession,  in  advance,  of  the  country  lying  between  the  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi,  I  have  to-daj 
ngfseted  the  flrst  part  of  the  plan.  By  extending  my  command  to  Indiana,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  you  lAuld  enable  me  to  attempt 
the  accomplishment  of  this  all-important  reeult,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  secracy  necessary  to  its  success,  I  shall  not  extend  the  eommanl* 
cation  I  have  made  to  General  Sherman,  or  repeat  it  to  any  one  else. 

With  high  respect  and  regard,  I  am  very  truly  youn, 

J.  C  Frrmoxt. 
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on  the  part  of  the  conspirators,  to  deceive  the  people  and  defend  Confederate 
honor.  Walker,  the  "Secretary  of  War,"  ordered  Polk  to  withdraw  his 
troeps  from  Kentucky,  while  Davis,  his  superior,  telegraphed  to  the  same 
officer  in  approval  of  his  movement — "The  necessity  justifies  the  act."* 
When  the  authorities  of  Kentucky  demanded  from  Governor  Harris,  of  Ten- 
nessee, an  explanation  of  the  movement,  that  functionary  replied  with  the 
false  assertion  that  it  had  been  done  without  his  knowledge  or  consent; 
"  and  I  am  confident,"  he  said,  "  without  the  consent  of  the  President.  I 
have  telegraphed  President  Davis,"  he 
continued, "  requesting  their  immediate 
withdrawal." 

On  the  day  after  Polk  invaded  Ken- 
tucky on  the  west,  and  General  Felix 
K.  Zollicofier,  foimerly  a  member  of 
Congress,  with  a  considerable  force  had 
passed  from  East  Tennessee,  through 
the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and  entered 
the  State  on  its  eastern  border,  Magoflin 
laid  a  message  before  the  Legislature, 
in  which  he  made  special  complaint  of 
L^nion  military  organizations  within  the 
State,  and  asked  for  the  passage  of  a 
law  for  maintaining  for  the  Common- 
wealth an  armed  neutrality;  also  to  f«ux  k.  zolliooffee. 
request   the  National  Government   to 

order  the  immediate  disbanding  of  such  organizations.  The  Legislature 
responded  by  directing  the  Governor  to  order,  by  proclamation,  all  the  Con- 
federate troops  within  the  State  to  leave  it  immediately.  An  attempt  to 
have  the  L^nion  troops  included  in  the  order  was  promptly  voted  down. 
The  Legislature  did  more.  They  passed  a  series  of  resolutions,  by  an  (Over- 
whelming vote,*  declaring  that  the  peace  and  neutrality  of  Kentucky  had 
been  wantonly  violated,  its  soil  invaded,  and  the  rights  of  its  citizens  grossly 
injured  "by  the  so-called  Southern  forces;"  and,  therefore,  by  special  act, 
the  Governor  was  requested  to  call  out  the  military  force  of  the  State,  "to 
expel  and  drive  out  the  invaders."  It  was  further  resolved  that  the  National 
Government  should  be  asked  for  aid  and  assistance  in  that  business ;  that 
General  Anderson  be  requested  "  to  enter  immediately  upon  the  discharge  of 
his  duties "  in  that  military  district,  and  that  they  appealed  to  the  people 
to  assist  in  expelling  and  driving  out  "the  lawless  invaders  of  the  soil." 

»  This  was  denied  by  some  of  the  partisans  of  Davis.  I  have  before  nie  an  anto^ph  letter,  written  by  Nash 
n.  Bart  to  Governor  Harris,  dated  at  Nashville,  September  6,  1S61,  in  which  he  says:  '^The  following  dispatch 
Is  rev^tved  this  morning,  dated  Union  City,  12  p.  m.,  Sept.  6, 1861,"  directed  to  Governor  Harris:— 

*"0n  last  evening  I  bad  the  honor  of  telegraphing  to  yon  the  necessity  I  ha<l  been  under,  of  seizing  the  town 
of  Colnmbus  in  advance  of  the  enemy,  who  had  already  taken  all  the  preparatory  measares  to  do  so.  On  this 
evening  I  recrived  fW)m  his  honor  the  Secretary  of  War,  an  order  to  withdraw  the  troops  fW)m  Kentucky;  but 
while  Issuing  the  appropriate  orders  to  that  effect,  had  the  gratification  to  receive  from  the  President  the  follow- 
ing dispatch,  viz. :  '  Gexeral  Polk,  Union  City— Your  telegram  received.  Tks  necestdty  mtut  justify  th4  aet. 
Signed.  JsmERSON  Davis.' 

"Lbohidas  Polk,  Major- General.'''' 

General  P«»lk  sent  a  dispatch  to  Governor  Magoffin,  announcing  to  him  that  military  necessity  had  com- 
pelled him  to  take  po9se«Blon  of  Columbus,  and  that,  in  reporting  to  Davis,  his  reply  was,  *Ube  necessity  Justified 
the  action.**     That  dispatch  Is  before  me. 

I  In  the  House,  68  to  2tf ;  and  In  the  Senate,  26  to  8. 
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8,  and  they  were  promptly  passed  over 
In  the  mean  time,  the  invasion  of  Ken- 
ught  in  a  National  force,  under  Major- 
,  then  in  command  of  the  district  around 
ossession  of  Paducah,*  at  the  mouth  of  the 
e  found  Secession  flags  flying  in  different 
he  arrival  of  a  Confederate  army,  nearly 
within  sixteen  miles  of  that  place.  He 
the  Confederates,  and  he  issued  a  procla- 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the 
and  to  protect  the  rights  of  all  citizens, 
lanifest  that  they  were  able  to  maintain 
emselves,  he  should  withdraw  the  forces 

Kentucky,  in  which  its  politicians  had 
rality  had  suppressed  the  practical  loy- 
the  growth  of  its  opposite,  and  allowed 
>dgment  on  its  soil,  that  large  National 
3m,  and  war  in  its  most  horrid  aspects 
►ut  for  that  neutrality,  Tennessee,  whose 
:he  Confederate  cause,  would  probably 
and  the  blood  and  treasure  of  Kentucky, 
have  been  spared.     Too  late  to  avoid 
J^entucky,  five  months  after  the  war  was 
positive  stand  for  the  Union, 
of  Kentucky,  the  National  Government 
res  for  securing  its  loyalty  against  the 
3mor  Morehead,  who  was  reported  to 
be  an  active  traitor  to  his  country, 
was  arrested  at  his  residence,  near 
Louisville,  and  sent  as  a  State  prisoner 
to  Fort  Lafayette,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor  of  New  York.     Others  of 
like  sympathies  took  the  alarm  and 
fled,  some  to  the  Confederate  armies 
or  the  more  southern  States,  and  others 
to  Canada.     Among  them  was  John 
C.  Breckinridge,   late  Vice-President 
of  the  Republic,  and  member  of  the 
National  Senate;  also  William  Pres- 
ton, late  American  Minister  to  Spain; 
James  B.  Clay,  a  son  of  Henry  Clay; 
Humphrey  Marshall,  lately  a  member 
of  Congress,  and  a  life-long  politician; 
►mas  Monroe,  and  others  of  less  note. 


the  Legislature,  Magoffin  put  forth  one  on  the  18th  aa  mild 
declare  that  **  Kentackj  expects  the  Confederate  or  Tennea- 
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Breckinridge,  Mar^U,  and  Morgan  entered  the  military  service  of  the  Con- 
federates. The  first  two  were  conunissioned  brigadier-generals,  and  the  latter 
became  a  conspicuous  guerrilla  chief 

Breckinridge  became  a  zealous  servant  of  the  Confederates.  He  issued 
an  address,  in  which  he  announced  his  resignation  of  his  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  in  bitter  language  spoke  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
and  the  atrocious  despotism  which  he  alleged  had  been  established  at  Wash- 
ington ;  and  he  charged  his  own  State  Legislature  with  abject  "  submission 
to  every  demand  o  Federal  despotism,  and  woeful  neglect  of  every  right  of 
the  Kentucky  citizens."  It  is  well  suggested  that  "  Mr.  Breckinridge,  in  his 
exodus  from  Kentucky,  perpetrated  a  serious  blunder;"*  for,  had  he,  like 
other  "  friends  of  the  South,"  remained  in  Congress,  he  might  have  served 
the  cause  of  the  conspirators  more  efficiently.  He  was  an  able  and  adroit 
jiolitieian  and  legislator,  but  was  an  indifferent  soldier. 

Vigorous  military  action  in  Kentucky,  besides  the  seizure  of  Columbus 
and  Hickman,  speedily  followed  that  act.  Simon  B.  Buckner,  the  corrupter  of 
the  patriotism  of  large  numbers  of  the  young  men  of  Kentucky,'  bearing  the 
commission  of  brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate  service,  had  established  a 
camp  on  the  Nashville  and  Louisville  Railway,  just  below  the  Kentucky 
line.  Soon  after  the  seizure  of  Columbus,  he  left  his  camp  with  a  considera- 
ble force,  with  the  intention  of  moving  quickly  upon  Louisville,  by  the  rail- 
way, seizing  that  city,  and  establishing  a  Confederate  post  on  the  Ohio  at 
that  important  point.  The  telegraph  wires  were  cut,  and  he  was  far  on  his 
way  before  any  intimation  was  given  of  his  approach.  The  trains  due  at 
Louisville  did  not  arrive,  and  the  managers  sent  out  an  engine  to  ascertain 
the  cause.  It,  like  a  train  before  it,  was  seized  by  Buckner.  A  fireman 
escaped,  and,  procuring  a  hand-car,  soon  returned  to  Louisville  with  the 
startling  news. 

General  Anderson  immediately  ordered  General  Rousseau  to  move  out  on 
the  road  with  his  little  force  at  Camp  Joe  Holt,'  and  some  Louisville  Home 
Guards.  These  were  his  only  available  forces  at  that  moment.  The  order 
was  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  very  soon  a  considerable  force,  under  the  chief 
command  of  General  William  T.  Sherman,  Anderson's  lieutenant,  were  on 
their  way  to  repel  the  invaders — ^the  latter,  who  was  in  delicate  health, 
remaining  in  Louisville  to  forward  re-enforcements.  Fortunately,  Buckner 
had  been  delayed,  near  Bowling  Green,  by  the  patriotic  act  of  a  young  man 
of  that  place,  who  went  quietly  up  the  road  and  displaced  a  rail,  by  which 
the  engine  of  the  invaders*  train  was  thrown  from  the  track  But  for  this, 
Buckner  might  have  reached  Louisville  before  Anderson  could  have  put  any 
forces  in  motion.  As  it  was,  he  penetrated  the  county  as  far  as  Elizabeth- 
town,  forty  miles  from  that  city,  when  he  heard  of  the  approaching  troops. 
He  thought  proper  to  &11  back  to  Bowling  Green,  where  he  established  an 
intrenched  camp,  and  issued  a  proclamation*  to  his  "fellow-citizens 
of  Kentucky,"*  and  where  he  remained  for  several  months.  At  *^^^ 
the  same  time,  Sherman  established  a  camp  and  general  rendez- 

■ 

1  Greeley's  AfMrioan  Oof^Uct^  i.  61S.  *  See  page  468,  Tolnme  L  *  See  page  79. 

*  That  proolamadoD  atesed  the  National  OorenuneDt  and  the  lojal  Legiilatore  of  Kentnoky.  He  de«Uu«d 
in  it  that  Confederate  troops  oeenpled  **a  defensire  position  "  in  that  State,  **on  the  invitation  of  the  people  of 
Kentnekj  ;**  that  he  returned  to  his  natlre  State  with  peaoefhl  Intentionsi  **  at  the  head  of  a  force,  the  adranoe  of 
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VOU8  on  Muldraugh's  Hill,  not  far  from  Elizabethtown,  and  there  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  notable  organization  afterward  known  as  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland.  On  account  of  Anderson's  feeble  health,  General  Sherman 
was  placed  in  chief  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland  (which 
included  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee)  early  in  October,  when, 
with  a  forecast  not  then  appreciated,  he  declared  that  an  army  of  two 
hundred  thousand  men  would  be  necessary  to  expel  the  Confederates  from 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  carry  the  National  banner  victoriously  to  the 
Gulf.  Because  of  that  assertion,  whose  wisdom  was  speedily  vindicated,  he 
was  called  insane,  and  for  a  time  he  was  overshadowed  by  a  cloud  of  neglect. 
Let  us  now  return  to  a  consideration  of  affairs  in  Missouri. 
We  left  General  Fremont,  with  a  strong  force,  moving  toward  the  interior 
of  Missouri.  He  had  strengthened  the  forces  in  Eastern  Missouri  and  at 
Cairo,  that  they  might  keep  the  Confederates  so  well  employed  in  that 
region,  that  they  could  not  give  aid  to  Price,  nor  seriously  menace  St.  Louis. 
In  this  service,  as  we  have  seen,  they  were  successftil.  Hardee  dared  not 
advance  much  from  Greenville ;  Pillow  was  kept  in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
Madrid,  without  courage  to  move  far  toward  Bird's  Point  and  Cape  Girar- 
deau ;  and  Jeff.  Thompson,  the  guerrilla,  contented  himself  with  eccentric  raids 
and  "  scaring  the  Federals  to  death,"  as  he  foolishly  supposed  and  declared. 
Fremont  went  forward,  and  on  the  28th  of  September  he  was  at  Jefferson 
City,  the  State  capital,  where  he  adopted  vigorous  measures  for  driving 
Price  from  the  State.  The  latter  had  cause  for  serious  alarm.  McCulloch, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  left  him  and  gone  to  Arkansas,  and  Pillow  and  Hardee 
had  abandoned  Southeastern  Missouri,  and  taken  position  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.  McCulloch,  who  had  promised  an  escort  for  an  ammunition 
train  to  be  sent  from  Arkansas  to  Price,  not  only  withheld  that  promised 
aid,  but  arrested  the  progress  of  the  train,  with  the  pretext  that  it  would  be 
unsafe  in  Missouri. 

These  adverse  circumstances  compelled  Price  to  retreat  toward  Arkansas. 

He  abandoned  Lexington  on  the  30th  of  September,*  leaving  a 

guard  of  five  hundred'  men  there  in  defense  of  National  prisoners. 

A  squadron  of  cavalry,  called  the  "Prairie  Scouts,"  one  hundred  and  eighty 

strong,  under  Major  Frank  J.  White,  surprised  this  party  by  a  bold 

^   ^       dash,*  dispersed  them,  made  nearly  seventy  of  them  prisoners, 

released  the  Union  captives,  and,  bearing  away  with  them  the  Secession 

State  flag,  joined  Fremont's  forces,  which  were  then  on  the  Osage  River,  at 

Warsaw,  in  pursuit  of  Price.     Fremont,  with  his  splendid  body-guard  of 

cavalry,  under  Major  Charles  Zagonyi,  a  Hungarian,*  had  arrived 

there  on  the  16th,'  after  encountering  a  severe  rain  storm.     Gen- 

which  is  composed  entirely  of  Kentockians,^  whom  he  had  sedaced  by  fklse  representations  fh>m  their  homes 
and  their  nationul  alle^ance ;  and  that  the  Legislatare  of  Kentucky  was  ^foithless  to  the  will  of  the  people.^ 
He  assured  the  people  that  his  forces  at  Bowling  Green  would  be  used  in  aiding  Kentucky  in  maintaiolog  ita 
strict  neutrality,  and  '*  to  enforce  it  against  the  two  belligerents  alike.^ 

General  Anders4in  issued  a  counter-proclamation,  in  which  he  said  that  he,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  had  **come 
to  enforce,  not  to  make  laws,"  and  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth.  He 
called  upon  the  citizens  to  arm  in  Uieir  might  and  drive  the  invader  fh>m  their  soil  '*The  leader  of  the  hostile 
force,''  ho  »ai<I,  "  who  now  approacnes,  is,  I  regret  to  say,  a  Kentuckian,  making  war  on  Kentucky  and  Ken- 
tuck  ians.*^  He  called  them  to  ^  rally  around  the  flag  our  fathers  loved,^and  bade  them  trust  in  God  and  do 
their  duty. 

>  Zaeonyi  had  been  a  soldier  in  his  native  land,  under  General  Bem.  He  came  to  America  as  an  exile. 
Offering  his  servloes  to  Fremont  at  St  Louis,  he  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  recruiting  a  body  of  cavalry  at 
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cral  Sigel,  who  led  the  advance,  had  already  crossed  his  force  over  the 
rapidly  swelling  stream  by  means  of  a  single  flatboat  and  the  swimming  of 
his  horses ;  but  its  banks 
were  now* filled  to  the 
brim  with  the  recent 
rains,  and  could  not  be 
forded,  nor  were  boats 
.  or  lumber  for  their  con- 
struction to  be  had 
there.  The  ax  was 
soon  heard  in  the  sur- 
rounding forest,  and  in 
the  course  of  five  days 
a  rude  stronij  bridore 
was  constructed,  under 
the  direction  of  Captain 
Pike,  of  the  engineers, 
over  which   the  whole  sigel  c«h»ing  the  obaoi. 

army,  now  thirty  thousand  strong,  with  eighty-six  heavy  guns,  safely  passed^ 
and  moved  on  in  the  direction  of  Springfield,  by  the  way  of  Bolivar.  The 
commander  was  full  of  confidence  in  the  success  of  his  plans,  yet  fearful  of 
official  interference  with  them  by  the  Secretary  of  War  (Cameron)  and  the 
Adjutant-General  (Thomas),  then  in  pursuit  of  him,  as  he  had  been  informed.* 
That  plan  was  to  capture  or  disperse  the  forces  of  Price,  and  seizing  Little  Rock, 
the  capital  of  Arkansas,  so  complet<?ly  turn  the  position  of  the  Confederate 
forces  under  Polk,  Pillow,  Thompson,  and  Hardee,  as  to  cut  off  their  suppliea 
from  that  region,  and  compel  them  to  retreat,  when  a  flotilla  of  gunboats 
then  in  preparation  near  St.  Louis,  in  command  of  Captain  Foote,  could  easily 
descend  the  river  and  assist  in  military  operations  against  Memphis,  which,  if 
successful,  would  allow  the  Army  and  Navy  to  push  on  and  take  possession 
of  New  Orleans.  "My  plan  is  New  Orleans  straight,"  he  wrote  on  the  11th 
of  October,  from  his  camp  near  Tipton.  "  It  would  precipitate  the  war  for- 
ward, and  end  it  soon  and  victoriously."' 

When  Fremont's  army  was  at  the  Pomme  de  Terre  River,  fifty-one  milea 
north  of  Springfield,*  he  sent  the   combined    cavalry  forces  of 
Zagonyi  and  Major  Wliite  (led  by  the  former),  to  reconnoiter     *?8«i.^' 
the  position  of  the  Confederates  at  the  latter  place,  with  instruc- 
tions to  attempt  its  capture  if  circumstances  should  promise  success.     The 
whole  force  did  not  exceed  three  hundred  men.     When  within  a  few  milea 
of  Springfield,*  on  the  highest  point  of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  they      ^q.^  o. 
fell  in  with  some  foragers  and  captured  them ;  and  there  a  Union 

a  bodr-gaard  for  the  Oeneral.  He  selected  for  this  purpose  yoang  men.  and  formed  them  into  three  companies, 
one  ot  which  were  nearly  all  Kentackians.  There  were  verj  few  foreigners  in  the  goard,  and  all  the  officers  were 
Americans  excepting  three,  one  Hollander  and  two  Hungarians,  the  latter  being  MiOor  Zagonyi  and  Lieutenant 
M^JthenyL  The  Guard  was  mounted  on  well-equipped  blooded  bay  horses.  Each  man  was  armed  with  two  of 
Colt's  six-barrel  navy  revolvers,  one  flve-barrol  rifle,  and  a  saber. 

>  See  letter*  to  his  wife  in  Mrs.  Fremont's  l^ory  of  the  Gnard. 

*  Letter  of  General  Fremont  to  his  wife,  October  lltb,  1861.  Mrs.  Fremont,  daughter  of  the  late  Senator 
Benton  of  Missouri,  was  then  at  Jefferson  City.  Her  husband  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  referring  all  manner 
of  work  and  dnties  to  her  as  acting  principal  in  his  absence,  and  in  that  capacity  she  was  now  at  Jefferson  City 
and  gave  him  efllcient  aid.  See  note  on  page  8S  of  The  Story  of  the  Guard:  a  ChronicU  of  the  War.  By  Jessie 
B«oton  Fremont. 
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&rmer  told  Zagonyi  that  the  Confederate  force  in  the  town  was  ftdl  two 
thousand  in  number.  He  was  not  daunted  by  this  information,  but  pushed 
forward.  One  of  the  foragers  who  escaped  had  heralded  his  coming,  and 
when  he  approached  the  suburbs  of  the  village,  on  the  Mount  V«mon  road, 
at  a  little  past  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  found  twelve  hundred  in- 
fiintry  and  four  hundred  cavalry  well  prepared,  on  the  bVow  of  a  hill  in  front 
of  sheltering  woods,  to  receive  him.  Zagonyi  was  still  undaunted.  Not- 
withstanding White's  Prairie  Scouts  had  been  separated  from  the  Guard, 
Zagonyi  was  determined  to  fight.  Turning  to  his  officers,  he  said :  "  Follow 
me  and  do  like  me  I"  And  to  his  little  band  of  followers  he  spoke  a  few 
hurried  words,  saying:  "Comrades!  the  hour  of  danger  has  come;  your 
first  battle  is  before  you.  The  enemy  is  two  thousand  strong,  and  we  are 
but  one  hundred  and  fifty.  It  is  possible  no  man  will  come  back  If  any  of 
you  would  turn  back,  you  can  do  so  now !"     Not  a  man  moved. 

Zagonyi  was  delighted.  "I  will  lead  you!"  he  exclaimed.  "Let  the 
watchword  be,  '  The  Union  and  Fremont  P  Draw  sabers  I  By  the  right  flank 
— quick  trot — march  P^  and  away  dashed  the  bold  leader  and  his  comrades 
with  a  shout  down  a  narrow  lane  fringed  with  concealed  sharp-shooters, 
with  a  miry  brook  and  a  stout  rail  fence  ahead  to  oppose  them.  These  were 
all  passed  in  a  few  minutes,  while  the  fire  from  the  infantry  in  their  front 
was  terribla  On  an  eminence  nearer  stood  the  Confederate  cavalry,  ready 
to  engage  in  the  fray.  Already  the  lane  had  been  strewn  with  the  fallen 
men  and  horses  of  the  Guard,  and  yet  Zagonyi's  troops  had  not  struck  a 
blow.  The  moment  for  dealing  that  blow  was  now  at  hand.  The  word  is 
given,  and  Lieutenant  Majthenyi,  with  thirty  men,  dashed  madly  upon  the 
center  of  the  Confederate  cavalry,  breaking  their  line,  and  scattering  the 
whole  body  in  conftision  over  the  adjoining  corn-fields.  Then  Zagonyi 
shouts  to  the  impatient  soldiers  he  is  holding  in  leashes,  as  it  were,  "  In  open 
order — charge  /"  and  with  the  impetuosity  of  a  whirlwind  they  sweep  up  the 
slope  in  the  face  of  bullets  that  fly  thick  as  hail.  At  the  same  moment  fifty 
Irish  dragoons  of  Major  White's  squadron,  led  by  Captain  McNaughton,  fall 
upon  the  foe,  and  away  scampers  almost  the  entire  body  of  Confederate  in- 
fantry in  wild  search  for  safety.  The  remnant  of  the  Guard,  led  by  Zagonyi, 
follow  the  ftigitive  horsemen  and  smite  them  fearftdly,  chase  them  into  the 
town,  and  fight  them  fiercely  in  detail  in  the  streets  and  in  the  public  square 
of  Springfield,  whilst  Union  women,  undismayed  by  the  dangers,  come  out, 
and,  waving  their  handkerchiefs,  cheer  on  the  victors.  When  the  conflict 
ended,  the  Confederates  were  utterly  routed ;  and  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  Zagonyi's  Guard,  eighty-four  were  dead  or  wounded.*  The  action 
had  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half;  and  in  the  dim  twilight  of  that  bright  Octo- 
ber evening,  the  National  flag  was  raised  in  triumph  over  the  court-house. 

At  a  little  past  midnight,  Zagonyi,  with  a  captured  Confederate  flag  and 
only  seventy  of  his  Guard,  and  a  few  released  prisoners,  rode  proudly  but 
sadly  out  of  Springfield,  because  it  was  unsafe  for  them  to  remain.     They 

>  Ditpatoh  of  Mi^or  Zagonji  to  General  Fremont,  October  Sfi,  1861.  Report  of  ICi^or  Zsgonyl  to  Colonel  J. 
H.  Sftton,  Asatstant  A^atant-Oenentl,  October  28, 1S61.  Letter  of  Mi^r  Zagonyi  to  Mr&  Fremont,  quoted  in 
her  SUfTf  </  <A4  Guard.  Narrative  of  Mi^or  Doraheimer,  of  FremonCB  ataff,  in  the  AOantie  MontfUff.  The 
number  of  the  Guard  killed  waa  15;  mortallj  wounded,  2 ;  the  remainder  were  wounded  or  made  prlaoners. 
ZagouTi  said,  **  Of  the  wounded  not  one  will  loae  a  finger."^  The  prisonera  were  releaaed,  and  the  actual  loaa 
to  the  Guard  was  onlj  17.    So  Zagonyi  aaid  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Fremont,  October  M,  1861. 
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fell  back  until  they  met  SigePs  advance,  between  Springfield  and  Bolivar. 
The  report  of  this  brilliant  charge  and  victory,  which  had  preceded  them, 
filled  the  whole  army  with  delight  and  enthusiasm.  "  This  was  really  a 
Balaklavar  charge,"  wrote  Fremont.  "  The  Guard  numbered  only  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  You  notice  that  Zagonyi  says  he  has  seen  charges,  but 
never  such  a  one.  Their  war-cry,  he  says,  sounded  like  thunder.  This  action 
is  a  noble  example  to  the  army."*  There  had  been  other  noble  examples  for 
the  army  during  its  advance  in  Missouri.' 

Fremont's  army  arrived  at  Springfield  at  the  beginning  of  November, 
inspirited  by  news  of  recent  successes  in  the  Department,  and  the  prospect  of 
speedily  ridding  Missouri  of  insurgents.    While  it  had  been  moving  forward, 
Lane  and  Montgomery,  who,  we  have  seen,  had  been  driven  back  into  Kan- 
sas by  Price,*  had  crossed  into  Missouri^ again,  to  tjut  ofi  or  embarrass  the 
Confederates  in  their  retreat  fi-om  Lexington.     Montgomery  pushed  on  to 
the  town  of  Osceola,  the  capital  of  St.  Clair  County,  on  the  Osage,  but  was 
too  late  to  intercept  Price.     The  armed  Confederates  at  that  place,  after  a 
brief  skirmish,*  were  driven  away,  and  the  village  was  laid  in 
ashes,  with  no  other  excuse  for  the  cruel  measure  than  the  fact     *  il^  ' 
that  it  was  a  rendezvous  for  the  foe,  and  its  inhabitai^ts  were  all 
disloyal 

A  month  later  the  National  troops  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  gueiv 
rilla  chief,  Thompson  (who  was  called  the  "  Swamp  Fox,"  and  his  command, 
the  "  Swamp  Fox  Brigade  "),  at  Frederickton,  the  capital  of  Madison  County, 
in  Southeastern  Missouri  General  Grant  was  in  command  at  Cape  Girar- 
deau at  that  time.  General  Thompson  and  Colonel  Lowe  had  been  roaming 
at  will  over  the  region  between  New  Madrid  and  Pilot  Knob.  Thompson, 
with  six  hundred  men,  had  captured  the  guard  at  the  Big  River  Bridge,  near 
Potosi,  and  destroyed  that  structure  on  the  15th  of  October,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  and  Lowe  were  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  men  near  Ironton, 
threatening  that  place,  where  they  were  defeated  by  Major  Gavitt's  Indiana 
cavalry,  and  a  part  of  Colonel  Alexander's  Twenty-first  Illinois  cavalry, 
with  a  loss  of  thirty-six  killed  and  wounded.  Grant  determined  to  put  an 
end  to  the  career  of  these  marauders,  if  possible.  Informed  that  they  were 
near  Frederickton,  he  sent  out  a  considerable  force  under  Colonel  Plummer,* 
to  strike  them  from  the  East,  while  Captain  Hawkins,  with  Missouri  cavalry, 
was  ordered  up  from  Pilot  Knob  on  the  Northeast,  followed  by  Colonel 
Carlin  with  a  body  of  infantry  as  a  support,*  to  engage  and  occupy  Thomp- 
• —  »  _ ^- 

*  An  accident  occarred  to  M^Jor  White  and  prevented  his  being  in  this  action.  He  had  sickened  on  the  waj 
and  been  compelled  to  lag  behind.  When  attempting  to  overtake  his  troops,  he  was  made  a  prisoner,  but  escaped 
and  reached  Springfield  on  the  morning  after  the  fight,  with  a  few  Home  Gnards.  Stationing  22  of  his  24  men 
as  pickets,  he  deoelyed  the  Confederates  in  the  town  with  the  belief  that  he  had  a  considerable  force  with  him. 
After  receiving  a  flag  of  trace,  and  permitting  them  to  hurj  their  dead,  he  prudently  fell  back  to  meet  the 
adrandng  army. 

*  Other  detachments  of  cavalry  fK>m  Fremont^s  army,  besides  those  of  White  and  Zagonyi,  had  been  opera- 
ting against  the  Confederates  during  the  march  of  the  main  body.  One  of  them,  under  Miy)or  Churk  Wright, 
routed  and  dispersed  a  body  of  Confederates  near  Lebanon,  in  Laclede  County,  on  the  18th  of  October;  and  on 
tiw  following  day  the  same  forces  captured  the  village  of  Lynn  Creek.    In  the  former  engagement,  after  a 

•    charge,  and  a  running  fight  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  there  were  about  00  Confederates  killed  and  wounded,  while  the 
Union  loM  was  only  one  man  killed. — Report  of  Mi^or  Wright,  October  18,  1861. 
>8e«pi«»«&.   . 
.'i  Thejt  o&tuitiUA  ct  the'Bletrevtb^  BeviMtMtttb,  tAiTwetM^lh  niinola,  and  40»  eavAlry. 

*  These  oonsiBted  of  parts  of  the  Twenty-first,  Tw«&tyutliiHlf  aAd  Twenty^e^t^  imnola,  tiw  El^th  WU^ 
n.  Colonel  Baker^s  IiMliaua  cavalry,  and  Mi^r  Bohofield's  Battery. 
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son  until  Plummer's  arrival.  They  formed  a  junction  at  Frederickton, 
with  Plummer  in  chief  command,  and,  starting  in  pursuit  of  the  Confederates, 
who  they  supposed  were  in  full  flight,  found  them  about  one  thousand 
strong,  well  posted  and  ready  for  battle,  partly  in  an  open  field  and  partly 
in  the  woods,  only  a  mile  from  the  village,  with  four  iron  18-pounder8  in 
position.  Schofield  opened  the  battle  with  his  heavy  guns.  A  general 
engagement  ensued,  and,  after  two  hours'  hard  fighting,  the  Confederates 
fled,  hotly  pursued  by  the  Indiana  cavalry  for  twenty  miles.  The  Confede- 
rate Colonel  Lowe  was  killed  early  in  the  action.  Their  loss  was  large — how 
large  is  not  known.  The  loss  of  the  Nationals  was  ten  killed  and  twenty 
wounded.  This  defeat  and  dispersion  completely  broke  up  Thompson's 
guerrilla  organization  for  a  time,  which  was  composed  almost  wholly  of 
disloyal  and  deluded  Missourians.  They  had  fought  bravely  with  inferior 
arms  against  superior  numbers.* 

We  have  observed  that  General  Fremont  had  anticipated  an  interference 
with  his  plans  when  he  heard  that  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Adjutant- 
^  General  were  in  pursuit  of  him.     They  had  overtaken  him  on  the 

13th,*  at  Tipton,  the  then  Western  terminus  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
way, about  thirty  miles  south  of  Jefierson  City.  The  interview  of  the 
officials  was  courteous  ^nd  honorable.  The  Secretary  frankly  told  him  that 
their  errand  was  to  make  personal  observations  of  his  army,  and  of  aflairs  in 
his  Department.  Complaints  concerning  his  administration  of  those  aflairs 
had  filled  the  mind  of  the  President  with  painftil  apprehensions,  and  the 
Secretary  of  War  bore  with  him  an  order,  relieving  him  of  his  command, 
with  discretionary  powers  to  use  it  or  not.  The  Secretary  carried  it  back  to 
Washington,  and  the  Adjutant-General  made  a  report  highly  unfavorable  to 
the  commanding  general  in  Missouri.  This  was  published,  and  had  the  two- 
fold effect  of  prejudicing  the  public  mind  against  Fremont,  and  revealing  to 
the  enemy  secrets  which  the  highest  interests  of  the  country  at  that  time 
required  to  be  hidden.* 

The  assertion  was  publicly  made,  after  the  return  of  the  Government 
officials,  that  the  campaign  in  Missouri  was  a  failure ;  and  the  prediction  was 
confidently  uttered  that  Fremont's  army  could  never  cross  the  Osage,  much 
less  reach  Springfield.  The  fallacy  of  this  prophecy  was  proven  in  less  than 
a  fortnight,  when  that  army  lay  on  the  Ozark  hills  and  on  the  plain  around 
Springfield ;  and  the  campaign  failed  only,  it  is  believed,  because  its  progress 
was  suddenly  checked  when  the  most  reasonable  promises  of  abundant  suc- 
cess were  presented.  That  check  was  given  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of 
November,  when  a  courier  arrived  at  head-quarters  with  an  order  from  Gen- 
eral Scott,  directing  General  Fremont  to  turn  over  his  command  to  Greneral 

• 

1  More  than  half  of  their  fire-arms  were  old  fllnt-look  8qalrr«l  guns.  "^Of  the  dead»^  wrote  an  eye-witness, 
*■''  not  a  single  one  that  I  saw  was  dressed  in  any  kind  of  uniform,  the  cloth  being  generally  home-made,  and  bat- 
ter-nat  colored.^  • 

*  This  report  was  in  the  form  of  a  Journal,  and  contained  a  great  amount  of  gossip  and  scandal,  gathered 
fh)m  subalterns  and  FremonCs  poliiioal  enemies,  which  subsequent  information  showed  to  be  unworthy  of 
credit  It  is  due  to  the  A^Jutant-Oeneral  to  say  that  he  disclaimed  any  intention  to  make  that  Journal  public. 
It  is  said  that  a  copy  of  it  wss  surreptitiously  obtained  and  given  to  a  newspaper  reporter,  and  suspicion  at  the 
time  pointed  to  the  PoAtmaster-Q«neral  (whose  brother,  an  oflloer  in  the  army,  it  was  known  had  quarrelled  with 
Fremont),  as  the  one  on  whom  the  responsibility  of  the  publication  should  rest  Fremont  afterward  publisbed- 
a  vindication  of  his  administration  in  the  Department  of  Missouri,  which  almost  wholly  remored  ttom  tha  pub- 
lic mind  the  un&vorable  impression  made  by  that  Journal 
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David  Hunter,  then  some  distance  in  the  rear.     This  order  came  when  the 
army  was  excited  by  the  prospect  of  a  battle  ahnost  immediately.     Price  had 
at  first  fled  to  Neosho,'  when,  finding  Fremont  still  in  pursuit,  he  pushed  on 
to  Pineville,  in  the  extreme  South- 
western part  of  Missouri.     Further 
than  that  his  "  State  Guard  "  were  not 
disposed  to  go.     He  was  unwilling 
to  leave  Missouri  without  measuring 
strength  and  powers  with  Fremont, 
so  he  changed  front  and  prepared  to 
receive  him.    This  attitude  gave  rise 
to    startling    rumors   in    Fremont's 
camp,  and,  at  the  moment  when  he 
was   relieved   of  command,   it   was 
reported   that   Price  was  marching 
on   Springfield,   and   that   his   van- 
guard had  reached  Wilson's  Creek, 
ten  miles  distant,  prepared  to  give 
battle  on   the   ground  where  Lyon 
was  killed   three   months  before.     McCulloch   was  reported  to  be  at  Dug 
Springs ;'  and  the  number  of  the  combined  armies  was  estimated  at  forty 
thousand  men.* 

Hunter  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  Fremont,  who  had  made  his  troops  ex- 
ceedingly sorrowful  by  the  announcement  in  a  formal  address  that  he  was 
about  to  leave  them,*  was  implored  by  one  hundred  and  ten  of  his  officers  to 
lead  his  army  against  the  foe.  He  promised  compliance  with  their  wishes, 
if  his  successor  should  not  reach  them  by  sunset.*  Hunter  failed  to  do  so, 
and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  Fremont  issued  the  order  of  battle,  and 
the  entire  camp  was  alive  with  enthusiasm.  Lyon's  plan  for  surrounding 
and  capturing  the  Confederates  was  substantially  adopted.  They  were  to 
be  assailed  simultaneously  by  Generals  Pope  and  McKinstry  in  the  front,  by 
Generals  Sigel  and  Lane  in  the  rear,  and  by  General  Asboth  on  the  east, 
from  the  Fayetteville  road. 


1  There  Jackson  and  the  disloyal  Legislature  of  Missouri  met,  as  we  have  observed  (note  2,  page  bl\  under 
Price's  protection. 

*  See  poge  45. 

'  General  Asboth's  report  to  General  Fremont,  Nov.  8, 1866. 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  his  address:  "•  Soldieks  of  thx  Mississippi  Asmt:  Agreeable  to  orders  this 
daj  received,  I  take  leave  of  yon.  Although  our  army  has  been  of  sudden  growth,  we  have  grown  up  together, 
and  I  have  become  familiar  with  the  brave  and  generous  spirit  which  you  bring  to  the  defense  of  your  cuunuy, 
and  which  makes  me  anticipate  for  you  a  brilliant  career.  Continue  as  you  have  begun,  and  give  to  my  successor 
the  some  cordial  and  enthusiastic  support  with  which  you  have  encouraged  me.  Emulate  the  splendid  example 
which  yon  have  already  before  you,  and  let  me  remain,  as  I  am,  proud  of  the  noble  army  which  I  had  thus  fiu- 
labored  to  bring  together.  Soldiers  I  I  regret  to  leave  you.  Most  sincerely  I  thank  you  for  the  regard  and  con- 
fidence yon  have  invariably  shown  to  me.  I  deeply  regret  that  I  shall  not  have  the  honor  to  lead  you  to  the 
victory  which  you  ue  Just  about  to  win ;  but  I  shall  claim  to  share  with  you  in  the  joy  of  every  triumph,  and 
trust  always  to  be  fhiternally  remembered  by  my  companions  in  arms.^^ 

*  "  The  intelligence  of  this  determination  of  the  commanding  general,^^  wrote  an  eye-witness,  "was  at  once 
oommunicatod  from  camp  to  camp,  and  the  greatest  enthusiasm  prevailed.  Every  five  minutes  during  the  suo- 
eeedlng  two  and  a  half  hours,  the  wildest  cheering  could  be  heard  from  some  portion  of  the  army  as  the  informa- 
tion was  carried  to  the  various  regiments.  A  dozen  bands  at  once  proceeded  to  the  head-quarters  and  serenaded 
the  General  Crowds  of  officers  gathered  in  front  of  his  quarters,  and  greeted  him  with  loud  and  prolonged  cheer- 
ing ;  and,  hod  the  battle  occurred  according  to  arrangements,  the  troops  would  have  fought  in  the  most  deter- 
mined manner." 
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General  Hunter  arrived  at  head-quarters  at  midnight,  and  Fremont,  after 

informing  him  of  the  position  of  affairs,  laid  before  him  all  his  plans.     The 

order  for  battle  was  countermanded,*  and  nine  days  afterward 

Major-General  H.  W.  Halleck  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 

the  Missouri  Department. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  Fremont  and  his  Staff  left  the 
army  for  St.  Louis.     The  parting  with  his  devoted  soldiers  was 
very  touching,  and  his  reception  in  St.  Louis*  was  an 
*?86i.^      ovation  like  that  given  to  a  victor.      Crowds  of  citi- 
zens greeted  him  at  the  railway  station  and  escorted 
him  to  his  head-quarters.     An  immense  torch-light  procession 
passed  through  the  streets  that  night  in  honor  of  his  arrival  ;• 
and  at  an  assemblage  of  the  citizens,  resolutions  of  confidence 
and  sympathy,  and  an  address,  were  adopted.     Afterward  he 
was  presented  with  an  elegant  sword  in  token  of  profound  re- 
gard, which  was  inscribed  with  these  words : — "  To  the  Path- 
finder, BY  THE  Men  op  the  West.'" 

Disappointed  and    disheartened,   the    National   army   com- 
menced a  retrograde  march  from  Springfield  toward  St.  Louis 
at  the  middle  of  November,  followed  by  a  long  train  of  vehicles 
'swo^*      filled  with  Union  reftigees.     The  women  of  Springfield,  who  had 
welcomed  Zagonyi,  and  the  Union  men  everywhere  throughout 

1  Price  seems  not  to  have  moved  his  anny  ftrom  Rneville,  but  his  scouts  penetrated  to  the  front  of  the 
National  troops,  and  thus  caused  the  alarm. 

*  '*  The  OiBneral  vas  to  have  been  at  home  by  nine  in  the  morning;  bat  the  management  of  the  train  being  in 
other  hands,  they  were  delayed  until  nearly  that  hour  in  the  evening.  But  patient  crowds  had  Icept  their  watch 
through  the  long  day,  and  by  night  it  was  a  sea  of  heads  in  all  the  open  spaces  around  our  house.  The  dour- 
XKwts  were  garlanded,  and  the  very  stops  covered  with  flowers— touching  and  graceful  offerings  ftvm  the  Ger- 
mans. China-asters  and  dahlias,  with  late  roses  and  regular  bouquets  of  geraniums,  beautifled  the  entrance  and 
perftimed  the  air;  and  when  the  General  did  make  his  way  at  lost  through  the  magnificent  assemblage,  it  was 
to  be  met  by  the  wives  and  children  of  the  German  oflBcers  he  had  left  at  Springfield.  Urltnown  to  me,  they 
had  come  to  speak  their  hearts  to  him,  but  they  had  more  tears  than  words.  Touched  to  the  heart  already,  the 
General  was  not  prepared  for  the  arrival  of  citizens — American  as  well  as  German — who  came  to  thank  him  for 
past  service^  and  ask  to  stand  by  him  in  the  hour  of  disgrace.  Meantime,  the  unceasing  cheers  and  shouts  of 
the  vast  crowd  without  sounded  like  the  tide  after  a  high  wind.  I  oonld  not  stand  it;  I  went  far  np  to  the  top 
€){  the  house,  and  in  the  cold  night  air  tried  to  still  the  contending  emotions,  when  I  saw  a  sight  that  added  to 
the  throbbing  of  my  heart  Far  down  the  wide  avenue  the  serried  crowd  was  parting,  its  dark,  restless  masses 
glowing  in  the  Inrid,  wavering  torchlight,  looking  literally  like  waves;  and  passing  through  them  came  horse- 
men, stamped  with  the  splendid  signet  of  battle,  their  wounded  horses  and  bullet-torn  uniforms  bringing  cries 
of  love  and  thanks  Irom  those  for  whom  they  had  been  battling.  When  they  halted  before  the  door,  and  the 
sadden  ring  and  flash  of  their  drawn  sabers  added  new  beauty  to  the  picture,  I  think  only  the  heart  of  a  Haman 
could  have  failed  to  respond  to  the  truth  and  beauty  of  the  whole  scene.  Were  not  these  men  for  the  king  to 
delight  to  honor?  Who  could  have  foreseen  what  was  the  official  recognition  already  preparing  for  them?"*— 
Mrs.  Fremont,  in  her  Story  o/tfi^  Guard,  page  201. 

*  Fremont  had  long  before  been  called  The  Paihjlnder^  because  of  his  wondcrfUI  explorations  among  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  blade  of  the  sword  now  presented  to  him  was  made  at  Solingen,  on  the  Rhine.  The 
scabbard  was  of  silver,  with  a  design  near  its  upper  part,  four  inches  in  length.  In  its  center  was  a  bust  of 
Fremont  sculptured  out  of  gold,  in  high  relief;  with  a  rich  border  of  diamonds,  and  on  each  side  a  sculptnred 
figure  of  fame.  In  the  rear  of  the  hilt  was  a  hollow,  arched  at  the  top  so  as  to  form  a  canopy  for  a  figure  of 
America,  at  the  foot  of  which,  in  the  midst  of  appropriate  surroundings,  was  a  medallion  of  blue  enamel,  bearing 
the  initials  J.  C.  F.  in  diamonds!    The  cost  of  the  sword  was  $1,000. 

*  "  Th«  offlcUl  racognltion  "  r«f«rr«d  to  by  Mn.  Fiwnont  U  IndlcsUd  In  tb«  following  •loetrognipht  :— 

St.  Louis,  MnworBi,  Norwnbw  11,  IMl. 
Mi^-G«n.  Obobob  B.  McClbll*h,  Commandlnf -In -Chief,  WMhtn^n,  D.  C.:— 

I  woald  ngwd  It  M  an  Act  of  personal  oonrtMy  and  klndnsM  to  dm,  if  you  will  ordsr  mj  Body-Onsrd  to  rsmain  with  ms,  sal^Mt  to  no 

ordsrs  In  tbU  dspwtmsnt  bat  my  own.    It  Is  oompossd  of  sdncstMl  and  InUUigMit  youBf  man,  to  whom  tha  country  and  I  owa  mora  than 

th«  osnal  eoualdaratlon  aceordad  to  tha  rank  and  flla  of  tha  army.  _      _  _ 

J.  a  FBmoirr,  M«4.-0^n.  U.S.  A. 

HBAD-<^ARXBxa  ov  «*■  AmMT,  WAaaniviow,  Nor.  11,  IMl. 
lf4.-a«i.J.  CFkmokt:—  ,^       ,  ,',..-. 

'"^  'SMbrS  fMrirlBg  Jftfor  ^kfiMteh',  Tteil  glVrnt  InstnicUona  that  (j^o  caralry  corp*^l(6own  as  yonr  body-Onard,  shonld  ba  oth«irwCM  ^s- 
poaad  oL    OOdal  tufbrnatloa  had  rsaelMd  thia  dty  that  mwnbars  of  that  body  had  at  Sprinvfiald  axprsMad  aaattmaiita'  randarfn^  «h«iff' 
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that  region  who  had  received  Fremont  as  a  liberator,  dared  not  remain,  for 
they  expected,  what  really  happened,  that  General  Price  would  follow  up 
the  receding  army,  and  they  would  be  made  to  suffer  for  their  loyalty. 
Price  did  follow,  with  more  than  fifteen  thousand  men,  in  three  columns; 
and  all  South-western  Missouri  below  the  Osage  was  soon  delivered  into  the 
power  of  the  Confederates. 

When  at  the  point  of  being  deprived  of  his  command,  Fremont  sent  an 
order  to  General  Grant  at  Cairo,  directing  him  to  make  some  co-operating 
movements.     That  officer,  as  we  have  observed,  had  taken  possession  of 
Paducah,  in  Kentucky,*  on  hearing  of  the  invasion  of  that  State  by 
General  Polk.     He  had  proceeded  to  strengthen  the  position  by     '^isw** 
casting  up  fortifications  there  ;  and  by  order  of  General  Fremont, 
an  inmiense  pontoon  bridge  was  thrown  across  the  Ohio,  half  a  mile  below  the 


rOVTOON  BBX06X  AT  PADUCAIL 

town.^  He  also  seized  and  occupied  Smithland,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Cumberland  River,  and  thus  closed  two  important  gateways  of  supply  for  the 
Confederates  in  the  interior  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  from  the  Ohio. 

When  Fremont's  order  for  co-operation  reached  Grant,  and  was  followed 
the  next  day  by  a  dispatch,*  saying,  "  Jeff.  Thompson  is  at  Indian 
Ford  of  the  St.  Fran9ois  River,  twenty-five  miles  below  Green- 
ville, with  about  three  thousand  men,  and  Colonel  Carlin  has  started 
with  a  force  from  Pilot  Knob;  send  a  force  from  Cape  Girardeau  and 
Bird's  Point,  to  assist  Carlin  in  driving  Thompson  into  Arkansas,"  he  was 
ready  to  move  quickly  and  effectively.     Grant  had  already  sent  Colonel 

I  A  pontoon  bridge  Is  a  portable  stracture  made  to  float  on  boat-sbaped  bnoys,  and  used  by  an  army  on  its 
march  for  the  parpoBc  of  crossing  rivers  where  bridges  may  have  been  destroyed,  or  a  fordable  river  made 
Impassable  by  rains.  The  more  modern  boats  used  for  the  pm^tose  are  made  of  vulcanized  india-rubber,  and 
eoDsist  of  cylinders  peaked  at  each  end,  so  as  to  offer  very  little  resistance  to  a  current 

The  river  at  Paducah  is  8,600  feet  across.  The  bridge  was  constructed  of  coal-barges,  strongly  braced  to- 
gether, and  otherwise  connected  by  trestle-work  planked  over.  It  was  capable  of  bearing  the  heaviest  ordnance 
and  thoasands  of  men. 

eoatiaoapca  in  th«  mttIc*  of  doabtftil  «zpedl«ncy.  With  every  deeire  to  fntify  joar  withes,  I  do  not  Me  exactly  how  I  can  tIoUI*  ereiy 
rale  %4  mlHtary  propriety.    Pleaee  reply. 

Gbo.  Bl  McClsllan,  Omii.-*ii-C1j«/. 

OenermI  nrmnent  tried  to  find  ont  what  were  the  offensive  aeotimenta  that  bad  been  expreaeed  by  membera  of  hi*  Ooard,  which  had 
caaaad  tkla  barah  oOdal  actkm  toward  thera ;  bat  lo  bla  appllcaliou  for  a  reconaideratioo  of  their  caae,  in  order  Uiat  the  tnith  might  be  die- 
eev«rad,0«aenil  MeClellaa  made  no  reply.  The  Guard  was  mastered  out  of  service  on  the  98th  of  November,  1861.  It  is  said  that  the 
•ffuuive  aentlmcBta  alluded  to  were  those  of  Fremont's  emancipation  proclamation.  It  was  well  known  that  some  of-  the  Goard 
were  oatapoiien  a^nst  the  slave  system,  whoee  supporters  had  commenced  the  war  against  the  Government. 
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\nssissippi. 

Fhompson  in  conjunction  with 

►rmed  that  Polk  was  sending 

1  this  situation  of  affairs,  he 

;  Belmont,  a  little  village  and 

and  break  up  the  connection 

deflected  toward  New  Madrid, 

and  Colonel  W.  H.  L.  Wallace, 

of  Illinois,    was    sent    from 

Cairo  to  re-enforce  him.   The 

movement  on  Belmont  would 

keep  Polk   from   interfering 

with  Grant's  troops  in  pursuit 

of  Thompson. 

General  Charles  F.  Smith, 
a  soldier  of  rare  qualities,  was 
now  in  command  at  Paducah. 
Grant  requested  him  to  make 
a  demonstration  toward  Co- 
lumbus, to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  Polk,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  sent  a  force  down  the 
Kentucky  shore  to  EUicott's 
Mills,    about    twelve    miles 
ieptive  movements  were  put  in 
Mississippi  from  Cairo,*  with 
[y  Illinois  Volunteers,'  in  four 
unboats  Tyler  and  Lexington^ 
\  and  Stemble.     They  lay  at 
t  night.    There  Grant  received 
)ss  to  Belmont,  to  cut  off  Colo- 
}  pressed  forward  and  landed 
shore,  three  miles  above  Bel- 
j  transports  from  an  attack  by 
med  a  line  of  battle  two  miles 
iboats  had  moved  down  and 
le  Iron  Banks,  a  short  distance 
two  hrilidred  feet  above  the 
Colonel  Fouke  took  command 
Juford  of  the  right,  and  Colonel 
ooking  for  an  attack  only  in  the 
Mayfield.    He  at  once  sent  over 
iforce  the  regiments  of  Russell 
lander),  then  holding  Belmont. 


Brigade,  composed  of  the  Twenty-seventh, 
lonels  N.  B.  Boford,  Philip  B.  Foake,  and 
lins.  To  these  were  added  another  companj 
8  Chicago  Light  Artillery  of  six  pieces  and 
t,  Colonel  H.  Doagherty,  and  the  Beventh 
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Grant  moved  forward,  with  DoUiiis'  cavalry  scouring  the  woods  to  the 
right,  and,  deploying  his  whole  force  as  skirmishers,  he  fought  from  tree  to 
tree,  and  drove  back  the  foe  to  their  intrenched  camp,  which  was  protected 
by  a  strong  abatis  of  slashed 
trees.*  Behind  these,  opposing 
Grant's  left,  lay  the  Thirteenth 
Arkansas  and  Ninth  Tennessee ; 
and  opposite  his  left  was  a  bat- 
tery of  seven  guns,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Beltzhoover,  and 
Colonel  Wright's  Tennessee  regi- 
ment. Against  these  the  Nation- 
als charged  over  the  fallen  timber, 
captured  the  battery,  and  drove 
the  Confederates  back  across  the 
low  level  ground  to  the  river, 
and  some  of  them  to  their  boats. 
In  this  movement  Pillow's  line 
was  broken  into  a  confused  mass 
of  men.  The  powder  of  the  Con- 
federates was  nearly  exhausted. 
The  victory  was  complete ;  but 
the  ground  being  commanded  by 
the  heavy  guns  on  the  bluffs  at 

and  near  Columbus,  it  was  un-  "^""  ^'  ""^^^"^• 

tenable.  The  victors  gave  three  cheers  for  the  Union,  set  fire  to  the  Confed- 
erate camp  (having  no  wagons,  in  which  to  carry  away  property),  and  fell 
back  with  captured  men,  horses,  and  artillery,  toward  their  landing-place 
in  the  morning. 

Polk  determined  not  to  allow  Grant  to  escape  with  his  victory  and  booty. 
He  opened  upon  him  with  some  of  his  heaviest  guns,  and  sent  General  Cheat- 
ham with  three  regiments  to  cross  the  river  above,  and  land  between  Grant 
and  his  flotilla.  At  the  same  time  the  chief  crossed,  at  the  head  of  two 
regiments,  to  aid  Pillow  in  his  chase  of  the  Nationals.  The  Confederates 
now  were  not  less  than  five  thousand  strong,  and  pressing  hard.  There  was 
desperate  fighting  for  a  short  time.  Grant  pushed  on  in  good  order  toward 
his  landing-place,  under  fire  of  the  Confederate  batteries  on  the  Iron  Banks, 
turning  once  to  punish  severely  some  of  Cheatham's  troops  on  his  flank,  and 
once,  again  to  send  back  in  confusion  some  of  Pillow's  men,  under  Colonel 
Marks,  who  had  endeavored  to  cut  him  off  from  his  boats.  He  finally  reached 
his  landing-place,  and  embarked,  ailer  suffering  severely.  The  fight  had  been 
gallant  on  both  sides.*    The  gun-boats  had  performed  most  efficient  service  in 

>  AImUU  is  a  French  word  for  rows  of  felled  trees,  having  their  smaller  branches  cntoff  and  the  larger  ones 
•barpeBed,  and  placed  with  their  ends  toward  the  approach  of  assailants,  either  in  front  of  a  fort  or  an  intrenched 
etmph  SomeUoiea  the  smaller  branches  are  left,  and  so  intertwined  as  to  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  pene- 
trate the  mass,  excepting  by  cannon-balls. 

'In  a  general  order.  Not.  8th,  General  Orant  said  :  "■  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  have  been  in  all  the  battles 
foQ^t  in  Mexico  by  Oenerals  Scott  and  Tsylor,  save  Buena  Vista,  and  I  never  saw  one  more  hotly  oonteste<l, 
or  where  troops  behaved  with  more  gallantry.**  In  his  report  on  the  ISth,  he  spoke  in  highest  terms  of  General 
MeClemand,  as  baing  in  the  midst  of  danger  throughout  the  engagement,  displaying  coolness  and  Judgment 
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engaging  the  Confederate  batteries,  protecting  the  transports,  and  covering 
the  re-embarkation.  Indeed,  to  Captains  Walke  and  Stemble,  who  managed 
their  crafl  with  the  greatest  skill  and  efficiency,  the  country  was  mostly  in- 
debted for  the  salvation  of  that  little  army  from  destruction  or  capture.*  At 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  flotilla,  with  the  entire  force,  was  on  its  way 
back  to  Cairo,  carrying  away  two  of  Beltzhoover's  heavy  guns,  the  others 
having  been  recaptured.  Grant  had  lost  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  men,' 
and  Polk  six  hundred  and  thirty-two.'  '  Cotemporaries  and.  eye-witnesses  on 
both  sides  related  many  deeds  of  special  daring  by  individuals. 

The  repulse  of  Grant  did  not  relieve  the  Confederates  of  a  sense  of 
impending  great  danger,  for  intelligence  was  continually  reaching  Colum- 
bus of  the  increase  of  National  forces  on  the  Ohio  border.  General  Mansfield 
Lovell,  then  in  command  at  New  Orleans,  was  solicited  to  send  up  re-en- 
forcements ;  and  Governor  Pettus,  of  Mississippi,  and  Governor  Rector,  of 
Arkansas,  were  implored  for  aid.  But  these  men  perceived  the  peril  threat- 
ened by  the  land  and  water  campaign  commanded  by  Fremont,  which  events 
had  sufficiently  developed  to  make  it  fully  suspected  by  the  Confederates, 
and  they  dared  not  spare  a  man.  Lovell  answered  that  he  had  no  more  troops 
than  were  necessary  to  defend  New  Orleans,  whilst  both  Pettus  and  Rector 
considered  themselves  deficient  in  strength  for  the  expected  conflict.*  Gov- 
ernor Harris,  of  Tennessee,^  was  urged  to  increase  his  efforts  in 
* ^im^  raising  volunteers.  He  had  telegraphed  to  Pillow,*  saying :  " I 
congratulate  you  and  our  gallant  volunteers  upon  their  bloody 
but  brilliant  and  glorious  victory ;"  and  a  week  later  he  added,  "  I  am  or- 
ganizing, as  rapidly  as  possible,  thirty  thousand  volunteers  and  militia, 
armed  with  country  guns."  The  hope  thus  held  out  was  fallacious,  for  nearly 
all  the  troops  that  Harris  could  then  muster,  by  force  or  persuasion,  were  soon 
needed  in  the  interior  of  his  State,  in  keeping  in  check  the  Loyalists  of  East 

and  haying  had  his  horse  shot  three  times.  Grant's  horse  was  also  shot  under  him.  Colonel  Dooghertj,  of  the 
Twenty -seoond  Illinois,  was  three  times  wonnded,  and  finally  taken  prisoner.  JAaior  McClorken,  of  the  Thir- 
tieth Illinois,  and  Colonel  Laumaa,  of  the  Seventh  Iowa,  were  badly  wounded.  Among  the  killed  were  Colonel 
Wentz,  of  the  Seventh  Iowa,  Captains  Brolaski  and  Markle,  and  Lieutenant  Dougherty.  The  Twenty -second 
Illinois  lost  28  killed  and  74  wounded ;  and  the  Seventh  Iowa  had  26  killed  and  80  wounded,  including  nearly 
all  of  its  field  officers.  The  loss  of  property  was  estimated  at  25  baggage  wagons,  100  horses,  1,000  overcoats,  and 
1,000  blankets.    One  man  was  killed  and  two  wounded  on  the  gunboats. 

Among  the  Confederates  killed  was  Colonel  John  V.  Wright,  of  the  Thirteenth  Tennessee,  and  Mi^or  But- 
ler, of  the  Eleventh  Louisiana.  Wright  was  a  Democratic  Congressman,  and  an  intimate  fHend  of  Colonel  Philip 
B.  Fonke,  of  the  Illinois  Volunteers.  "When  they  parted  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  1860-61,''  says  Mr.  Greeley, 
{American  Co^flict^  i.  507),  Wright  said  to  his  Ariend, '  PhiL,  I  expect  the  next  time  we  meet  it  will  be  on  the 
battle-fleld.'    Their  next  meeting  was  in  this  bloody  struggle." 

>  After  the  transports  had  departed  from  before  Columbus,  and  gone  some  distance  up  the  river,  followed  by 
the  gunboats,  tJaptain  Walke  was  informed  that  some  of  the  troops  had  been  left  behind.  He  returned  with  the 
TyUr^  and  met  detached  parties  along  the  banks.  He  succeeded  in  rescuing  nearly  all  of  the  stragglers  fit>m 
capture. 

'  Eighty-five  killed,  801  wounded,  and  99  missing.  General  Pillow,  whose  performances  on  this  occasion 
were  the  least  creditable,  with  his  usual  bombast  and  exaggerations,  spoke  in  his  report  of  his  "small  Spartan 
army''  withstanding  the  constant  fire  of  three  times  their  number  for  four  hours.— Pollard's  Firai  Year  tf  tht 
War,  208. 

>  Official  reports  of  Grant  and  Folk,  and  their  subordinate  officers ;  private  letter  of  General  Grant  to  his 
father,  Nov.  8th,  1861 ;  Grant's  Revised  Report,  June  26th,  1866;  Pollard's  Firit  Year  qf  the  War.  The  latter 
gives  the  Confederate  loss  as  it  is  above  recorded.  MS.  Reports  of  Acting  Brigadier-General  B.  M.  Bnasell, 
Nov.  9,  and  of  Colonels  E.  Ricketts,  Jr.,  and  T.  H.  Bell,  Nov.  11, 1861. 

*  A  little  later.  Governor  Pettus  changed  his  views,  and,  in  a  special  message  to  the  Mississippi  Legislature, 
he  suggested  to  that  body  the  propriety  of  sending  such  troops  as  could  ^be  immediately  raised  and  armed,  to 
assist  in  the  defense  of  the  important  post  of  Columbus.  I  deem  the  safety  of  our  position  and  fbroes  at  Colum- 
bus as  of  such  vital  importance  to  this  State,"  he  said,  ''as  to  daim  the  prompt  and  decisive  action  of  all  the 
State  authorities." 
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Tennessee ;  in  aiding  Zollicoffer  in  his  invasion  of  Southeastern  Kentucky, 
akeady  alluded  to ;'  and  in  supporting  Buckner  in  his  treasonable  operations 
in  his  native  State.  ZoUicoffer  had  advanced  to  Barboursville,  the  capital 
of  Knox  County,  so  early  as  the  19th  of  September,  where  he  dispersed  an 
armed  band  of  Kentucky  Unionists,  and  captured  their  camp.  He  pro- 
claimed peace  and  security  in  person  and  property  for  all  Kentuckians,  ex- 
cepting those  who  should  be  found  in  arms  for  the  Union ;  but  his  soldiers 
could  not  be  restrained,  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  region  were  mercilessly 
plundered  by  them. 

Zollicoffer's  invasion  aroused  the  Unionists  of  Eastern  Kentucky,  and 
they  flew  to  arms.  A  large  number  of  them  were  mustering  and  organizing 
under  Colonel  Garrard,  a  plain,  earnest,  and  loyal  Kentuckian,  at  a  point 
among  the  Rock  Castle  Hills  known  as  Camp  Wild  Cat.  It  was  in  a  most 
picturesque  region  of  one  of  the  spurs  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  on  the 
direct  road  from  Cumberland  Gap  toward  the  rich  "  blue-grass  region "  of 
Kentucky.  Upon  this  camp  Zollicoffer  advanced  on  the  18th  of  October, 
with  seven  regiments  and  a  light  battery.  When  intelligence  of  his  ap- 
proach was  received.  Colonel  Garrard  had  only  about  six  hundred  effective 
men  to  oppose  him.  Others  in  sufficient  numbers  to  insure  a  successful  re- 
sistance were  too  remote  to  be  available,  for  the  invader  moved  swiftly, 
swooping  down  from  the  mountains  like  an  eagle  on  its  prey. 
Yet  when  he  came,  on  the  morning  of  the  2l8t,*  he  found  at  "^^J^^'' 
Camp  Wild  Cat,  besides  Garrard's  three  regiments,  a  part  of 
Colonel  Cobum's  Thirty-third  Indiana,  and  Colonel  Connell's  Sevep- 
t«enth  Ohio  regiments,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  Kentucky  cavalry,  under 
Colonel  Woolford,  ready  to  resist  him.  With  the  latter  came  General 
Schoepf,  an  officer  of  foreign  birth  and  military  education,  who  assumed  the 
chief  command. 

The  position  of  the  Unionists  was  strong.  Zollicoffer  with  his  Tennes- 
seans  and  a  body  of  Mississippi  ^'  Tigers "  boldly  attacked  them,  and  was 
twice  repulsed.  The  first  attack  was  in  the  morning,  the  second  in  the  after- 
noon. The  latter  was  final.  The  contests  had  been  very  sharp,  and  the 
latter  was  decisive.  The  camp-fires  of  Zollicoffer's  invaders  were  seen  that 
evening  in  a  sweet  little  valley  two  or  three  miles  away  from  the  battle- 
ground. Promptly  and  efficiently  had  Garrard's  call  for  help  been  responded 
to,  for  toward  the  close  of  the  second  attack  a  portion  of  Colonel  Steadman's 
Fourteenth  Ohio  also  came  upon  the  field  to  aid  the  Kentuckians,  Indianians, 
and  Ohioians  already  there ;  and  when  the  invaders  had  withdrawn,  others 
were  seen  dragging  cannon  wearily  up  the  hill  for  the  defense  of  Camp  Wild 
Cat 

A  little  later  a  trial  of  strategy  and  skill  occurred  in  the  most  eastern 

>  Zollicoffer,  like  Polk,  made  necessity  the  pretext  for  scorning  the  nentmlity  of  Kentucky.  On  the  14th 
of  Septeniber  he  telegraphed  to  Qovemor  Magoffin,  informing  him  of  his  occupation  of  three  mountain  ranges 
In  KentDcky,  because  It  was  evident  that  the  Unldtaists  In  Eastern  Kentucky  were  about  to  invade  East  Ten- 
nessee, to  destroy  the  great  railway  and  its  bridges.  He  said,  apologetically,  that  he  had  delayed  that  *'  pre' 
caotioBary  movement,*^  nntil  It  was  evident  that  ^*  the  despotic  Government  at  Washington  "^  had  determined 
tosobjngate  first  Kentucky  and  then  Tennessee,  wliom  he  regarded  as  twin  sisters.  With  the  old  plea  of  the 
nnrighteoaai,  that  "*■  the  end  Justifies  the  means,"^  he  declared  that  he  felt  a  ""  religious  respect  for  Kentucky's 
neatralltyf**  and  would  continue  to  feel  It,  so  long  as  the  safety  of  the  Confederate  cause  would  permit  Ha 
IsMed  an  order  at  the  same  time,  setting  forth  that  he  entered  Kentucky  to  defend  ^the  soil  of  a  sister  Stata 
MpAnatnik  Inyading  foe.^ 
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hree  thousand  loyalists,  under  General 
I  a  thousand  insurgents,  under  Colonel 
John  S.  Williams.     The  latter  were 
at     Piketon,    the     capital     of    Pike 
County,  and  were   marched  against 
by  General  Nelson's  force  from  Pres- 
tonburg,  on  the  Big  Sandy 
'^im"^''  River.     He  senf  Colonel 
Sill,  with  nearly  one-half 
of  that  force,'  to  march  by  way  of 
John's  Creek  to  gain  the  rear  of  Wil- 
liams at  Piketon,  whilst  with  the  re- 
mainder he  should  move  forward  and 
attack  his  front,  so  bringing  him  be- 
tween two  fires,  and  compelling  him 
to    surrender.     Some    one,   counting 
positively  on  success,  telegraphed  to 
Washington  that  this  result  had  been 
risoners  had  surrendered.     The  whole 
rs,  for  it  seemed  as  if  a  way  was  about 
ning  of  the  suffering  loyalbts  in  East 

Nelson  had  moved  on  the  9th  with  his 
lie,  twenty-eight  miles  distant,  a  bat- 
p  Colonel  C.  A.  Marshall,  in  advance, 
m  that  village.  The  road  now  lay  along 
n  side,  ending  in  a  steep  ridge  at  Ivy 

lay  the  Confederates  in  ambush,  and 
I  was  close  upon  them.  Then  a  volley 
•  skirmish  ensued.  Confederates  on  the 
B  attack ;  but,  after  a  contest  of  almost 

fled,  leaving  thirty  of  their  comrades 
jr  was  their  loss  was  not  ascertained, 
ity-four  wounded.  He  did  not  pursue 
ns  escaped.  The  latter  was  too  watch- 
ap  laid  for  him  by  Nelson.  Seeing  his 
he  mountains  at  Pound  Gap,  carrying 
i  other  spoils. 

;  on  the  10th,  where  he  found  Colonel 
[g  on  the  way,  had  arrived  the  previous 
I  few  shot  and  shell  when  they  departed, 
sure  of  saying  to  his  troops,  in  an  order 
'  that  "  In  a  campaign  of  twenty  days. 


■d  Ohiu  (his  own  reglmentX  a  light  Itattallon,  under  Mi^or 
,  and  Fifty-ninth  Ohio,  and  two  Kentucky  companies;  one 
,  commanded  by  Colonel  Metcalf ;  thirty-six  volanteera, 
rifled  S-poundersX  under  Colonel  Roher  Vacher. 
s  Second,  Twenty-first,  and  Fifty-ninth  Ohio  Volunteers, 
of  Kcntuclcy  volunteers,  commanded  by  Colonel  C.  A. 
plain  Konkle. 
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you  have  driven  the  rebels  from  Eastern  Kentucky,  and  given  repose  to  that 
portion  of  the  State."  He  alluded  to  their  privations,  and  then  said :  "  For 
your  constancy  and  courage,  I  thank  you,  and,  with  the  qualities  which  you 
have  shown  that  you  possess,  I  expect  great  things  from  you  in  the  future." 

The  £ast  Tennessee  patriots  were  compelled  to  wait  and  suffer  longer. 
Bright  hopes  had  been  excited  among  them  by  the  repulse  of  Zollicoffer  at 
Camp  Wild-Cat ;  and  many  from  the  great  valley  between  the  Allegheny 
and  Cumberland  ranges,  had  made  their  way  to  the  camps  of  the  Unionists 
in  Kentucky,  fully  persuaded  that  they  would  soon  return  with  a  victorious 
host  as  liberators  of  East  Tennessee.  It  might  have  been  so,  had  not  Gen- 
eral Schoepf  been  deceived  by  false  reports  concerning  the  strength  of  the 
insurgents  at  the  mountain  gaps,  and  the  movements  of  others  who  were 
occupying  Bowling  Green,  in  the  heart  of  Kentucky,  under  General  Buck- 
ner,  and  who  at  that  time  were  too  weak  to  make  any  aggressions.  Startled 
by  a  report  that  a  large  force  from  Bowling  Green  was  marching  to  strike 
his  flank,  Schoepf  fell  back  hastily  toward  the  Ohio,  making  two  days'  forced 
marches,  and  leaving  behind  him  and  along  the  road  ample  evidence  of  a 
precipitate  and  rather  disastrous  flight.  Not  a  platoon  of  soldiers  had  gone 
out  from  Buckner's  camp  in  that  direction.  That  retrograde  movement  of 
Schoepf  extinguished  the  hope  of  speedy  relief  in  the  hearts  of  the  East 
Tennesseans. 

Now,  at  the  middle  of  November,  the  Confederates  had  obtained  a  firm 
foothold  in  Tennessee,  and  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  Southern  Ken- 
tucky, from  the  mountains  to  the  Mississippi  River ;  also  a  greater  portion 
of  Missouri  south  of  the  Missouri  River.  At  the  same  time  the  National 
authorities  were  making  vigorous  preparations  to  drive  them  southward. 
At  this  interesting  point,  let  us  leave  the  consideration  of  events  westward 
of  the  AUeghenies  for  a  time,  and  glance  at  stirring  scenes  eastward  of  that 
lofty  range  of  mountains,  and  on  the  sea-coast. 
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JHAPTER    IV. 

[N  WESTERN  VIRGINIA,  AND  ON  THE'SEA-OOABT 

;he  autumn  of  1861,  the  Confederates  made  a 
rere  struggle  for  the  possession  of  West  Vir- 
lia.  They  hoped,  by  the  employment  of  other  . 
[nmandei-s  than  those  who  had  failed  there,  to 
jover  all  that  had  been  lost  in  the  summer  by  the 
ipersion  of  Gamett's  forces  at  Carricksford,*  and 
i  pushing  of  the  incompetent  Wise  out  of  the 
mawha  Valley,  as  we  have  observed.'  General 
►bert  E.  Lee  was  sent  with  re-enforcements  to 
left  by  Garnett  and  Pegram  in  Northern  Vir- 
uarters  at  Huntersville,  in  Pocahontas  County, 
[^ust,  numbered  full  sixteen  thousand  men.  He 
liFalo  Mountain,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Staunton 
ne  northward  from  the  Warm  Springs,  in  Green- 
rd,  the  late  Secretary  of  War,*  had,  in  the  mean 
>f  his  own  and  Wise's  troops,  in  the  region  of 
these  two  armies  acting  simultaneously,  it  was 
nal  troops  from  Western  Virginia,  and  menace 
down  the  Kanawha  Valley,  and  drive  General 
)rder,  while  Lee  should  scatter  th6  Union  army, 
McClellan's  successor),'  in  Northern  Virginia, 
ate  ffag  at  Wheeling,  threaten  Western  Penn- 

ition  between  Cox  and  Rosecrans,  at  Camifex 
,  just  below  Meadow  Creek,  and  eight  miles  from 
Nicholas  County.  He  left  Wise  with  his  force, 
^ickett's  Mills,  to  prevent  a  flank  movement  from 
he  southern  side  of  the  Gauley,  near  which,  on 

3  Seo  page  587,  Tolntne  I.  *  See  page  145,  Yolume  L 

poor  a  perfurmer,  that  his  sigDal  failures  as  a  military  leader  on  all 
d.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  some  of  the  shafts  of  wit  that  woi* 
eday — 

■e  was  a  man  of  Accomac, 
nd  he  was  bully  Wise ; 
lumped  into  Kanawha^s  bush, 
nd  scratched  out  lfi>th  his  eyes; 
[,  when  he  saw  he  lost  his  eyes, 
1th  all  his  might  and  main, 
n  Kanawha  he  quickly  flies, 
)  brag,  and — run  again.** 

*  Cam^feao  is  a  Latin  word,  signifying  a  ylllain,  or  Tinalnoai. 
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the  New  River,  Cox's  main  force  was  then  stationed.  Floyd  had  just  settled 
his  command  at  Camifex  Ferry,  when  he  received  intelligence  that  some 
National  troops  were  approaching  from  the  direction  of  Summersville,  north 
of  him.  These  were  the  Seventh  Ohio,  under  Colonel  E.  B.  Tyler,  who,  as 
a  ftir-trader,  had  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  that  region.  Floyd  had 
heen  placed  in  a  perilous  position  in  passing  over  the  Gauley,  by  the  cap- 
sizing of  a  ferry-boat.  His  command  was  severed ;  most  of  his  cavalry  and 
four  pieces  of  artillery  being  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river,  whilst  his  in- 
*  fantry  and  a  small  portion  of  his  cavalry  were  on  the  opposite  shore.  Tyler 
had  information  of  this  affair,  and  hoped  to  strike  Floyd  before  he  could  re- 
unite his  troops.  But  he  was  a  little  too  late.  He  was  encamped  at  Cross 
Lanes,  not  far  from  Summersville,  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of 
August,  and,  while  at  breakfast  the  next  morning,*  his  command  *^^i***  ' 
was  surprised  by  a  force  of  Virginians  sent  out  stealthily  by 
Floyd,  severely  handled,  and  dispersed  with  the  loss  of  about  fifty  men. 

General  Rosecrans,  soon  after  this  defeat  of  Tyler,  marched  to  the  aid 
of  Cox  against  Floyd.    He  issued  a  stirring  proclamation  to  the  loyal  inhabi- 
tants of  Western  Virginia,  and  promised  them  ample  protection.     General 
Cox,  of  Ohio,  in  the  mean  time,  had  advanced  from  Charleston  to  the  site 
of  Gauley  bridge,  which  Wise,  in  his  hasty  flight,  had  burnt ;  and,  at  the 
junction  o^  New  River  with  the  Gauley,*  he  had  reported  to  Governor  Pier- 
pont,  on  the  29th  of  July,  that  the  Kanawha  Valley  was  "  free  from  the 
Secession  troops,"  and  that  the  inhabitants  were  denouncing  Wise  "  for  his 
vandalism."     He  had  moved  up  the  Kanawha,  by  land  and  water,  having 
under  his  control  a  number  of  steamboats.     His  whole  force  proceeded  cau- 
tiously,   for    masked'  batteries    were 
dreaded.     His  scouting  parties  were 
very    active.     One    of   these,   imder 
Colonel    Guthrie,    composed    of   the 
First    Kentucky    cavalry,    routed    a 
Confederate     troop     at     Cissonville. 
Others  were  driven  from  their  camps, 
and  as  Cox  moved  steadily  onward, 
Wise,  as  we  have  observed,  becoming 
alarmed,'  abandoned    his   strong   in- 
trenchments  at   Charleston,  and  fie^ 
up  the  river,  burning  the  bridges  over 
the   streams   in  his  rear.     When  ap- 
proaching the  abandoned  town,  Cox 
captured  a  Confederate  steamer,  and 

on  the  25th  of  July  he  entered  the  '*^"'?  ''  «TKOLDe. 

village,  just  after  the  Confederate  rear-guard  had  left.  He  found  the  fine 
suspension  bridge  over  the  Elk  River  in  ruins,  and  Wise  beyond  his  reach ; 
so  he  fortified  his  position  there,  and,  with  some  of  his  troops,  followed  his 
fugitive  foe  as  far  as  the  confluence  of  the  New  and  Gauley  Rivers,  and  took 
position,  as  we  have  observed,  in  the  region  between  them. 

>  New  Rlrer  rlM9  among  th«  v^oni  of  the  Blae  Bldgo,  hi  North  OferoUna,  and,  uniting  with  the  Ganlej,  fonna 
the  Oreat  Kanawha. 

>  See  page  067,  Toliune  L 
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zed  a  strong  column  of  nearly  ten  thousand 

lore  and  Ohio  Railway ;  and  early  in  Sep- 

ith  several  of  his  best  Western  regiments, 

ght  be  found,  leaving  the  remainder  of  his 

lo  was  in  command  of  the  Cheat  Mountain 

e.     He  soon  ascertained  that  Floyd  was  at 

pushed  forward  in  that  direction,  through 

mties,  by  way  of  Weston,  Jacksonville,  and 

ersville.     His  route  lay  along  some  of  the 

wildest  of  the  mountain  roads,  over  the 

western  spurs    of   the    AUeghenies,   and 

among  the  most  charming  and  picturesque 

scenery  of  Western  Virginia.     Sometimes 

his   troops   thridded   deep    and    gloomy 

ravines,   and    narrow    defiles,   and    then 

climbed  the  steepest  hillsides ;   at  times 

along    slippery    winding    paths,    among 

beetling  crags,  catching  here  and  there, 

at  some  sharp  angle,  glimpses  of  distant 

moimtain    groups,    and     fertile     valleys 

covered   with   com  J     Especially   rugged 

was   the   Gauley   mountain    range,   over 

which   the   army   climbed,  after   leaving 

Suttonsville,  on  the  Elk,  and  the  valley 

of  its  tributary,  the  Big  Birch  Creek, 

Rosecrans  reached  the  summit  of  the 

mountain  at  noon,  on  the  9th/ 

-Sept,  1861.         ,  -n       \ 

when  a  magnificent  panorama 
of  lofty  wooded  ranges  met  the  eye.  On 
that  height,  near  Muddlethy  Bottom,  they 
began  to  feel  the  foe.  He  had  an  ad- 
vanced  camp  in  the  vicinity,-  and  there 

•  picket-firing  commenced.  Union  cavalry 
dashed  forward,  and  Floyd's  vedettes 
were  soon  seen  scampering  toward  Sum- 
mersville,  with  information  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  National  troops.  The 
latter  passed  through  Fhat  town  with 
General  Benham's  brigade  in  the  advance, 
on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  a  few  hours 

d  left  it  and  fled  to  Floyd's  intrenchments 

)U8ly  forward  from  Summersville,  properly 


in  pathways  by  a  portion  of  the  Twelfth  Ohio  Begimont  was 
larly  picturesqae  appearance.  This  was  aoGomplished  a  short 
isideration,  when  those  troops  were  naaking  their  way  over  the 
oyd's  position.  A  part  of  the  ascent  was  made  at  night,  tn  the 
:o  in  8in«rle  file,  sometimes  crawling  on  their  hands  and  knees, 
sketch  given  In  the  text  is  ftom  the  pencil  of  one  who  aceom* 
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fearing  an  ambuscade.  The  Tenth  Ohio,  under  Colonel  Lytle,  led  the  way ; 
and,  at  about  two  o'clock  m  the  afternoon,  the  vanguard  came  in  sight  of 
Floyd's  w^orks,  a  mile  distant,  be- 
yond a  deep  wooded  valley.  These  ^ 
occupied  a  bald  eminence  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Gauley  River, 
which  here  swept  in  a  curve,  so  that 
each  flank  of  the  Confederate  in- 
trenchments  rested  on  the  stream. 
Over  that  eminence,  and  through 
these  works,  passed  the  road  to  Car- 
nifex  Ferry,  a  passage  of  the  river 
just  below  Meadow  Creek,  and  a 
battery  of  twelve  guns  was  so  placed 
upon  the  hill  as  to  sweep  this  road 
back  for  full  a  mile,  in  the  face  of 
Rosecrans'  approach. 

Placing  his  entire  force  in  proper  avtnY  w.  bxnilui. 

order  for  conflict,  the  commander  or- 
dered Benham  to  advance  with  his  brigade  and  make  a  reconnoissance,  in  force. 
That  brigade  was  composed  of  three  Ohio  regiments  and  two  batteries.*  The 
order  was  promptly  obeyed.  The  Tenth  Ohio  still  led,  and  at  half-past  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  Lytle's  skirmishers  emerged  from  the  woods  into 
an  open  field  of  corn,  they  found  themselves  near  some  of  the  Confederate 
works.  Musket  firing  immediately  commenced,  first  lightly,  but  soon  it  was  a 
perfect  storm  of  lead  from  the  entire  Confederate  front.  The  remainder  of  the 
regiment  was  ordered  forward  to  the  aid  of  the  skirmishers,  and  the  colors 
were  placed  in  front,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  the  main  Confederate  bat- 
tery. This  drew  upon  them  the  concentrated  fire  of  the  foe.  The  storm  was 
so  heavy  that  the  line  recoiled  and  broke,  but  it  was  soon  rallied,  and  the 
batteries  of  Schneider  and  McMullen  were  ordered  up  to  the  support  of  the 
smitten  regiment. 

Benham  was  now  satisfied  that  Floyd's  weakest  point  was  on  his  right 
wing,  and  he  resolved  to  attack  him  there.  He  ordered  the  Twelfth  and 
Thirteenth  Ohio  to  advance,  pass  the  deep  valley  on  his  left,  and  under  cover 
of  the  woods  make  the  attack.  While  this  movement  was  in  progress, 
Colonel  Lytle  dashed  up  the  hill  with  his  regiment,  to  assail  the  intrench- 
ments  in  the  center.  He  was  so  warmly  received  that  he  was  compelled  to 
direct  his  men  to  seek  shelter  from  the  storm.  He  had  received  a  severe 
wound  in  his  leg,  and  his  horse  was  fatally  shot.  He  took  reftige  in  a 
deserted  house  between  the  two  fires,  and  lay  there  until  the  conflict  ceased. 
His  regiment,  discouraged  at  the  loss  of  their  Colonel,  became  somewhat 
scattered  in  the  woods,  but  kept  up  an  incessant  firing. 

Colonel  Smith,  in  the  mean  time,  had  opened  upon  Floyd's  right,  and 
Colonel  Lowe  with  the  Twelfth  Ohio  was  led  by  Adjutant-General  Hartsuff 
into  the  woods,  in  a  position  to  work  his  way  up  under  cover  and  form  on 

*  These  wer«  the  Tenth,  ander  Cololiel  Lytle,  the  Twelfth,  under  Colonel  Lowe,  and  the  Thirteenth,  under 
Col»Del  Smith.  A  hattery  of  two  rifled  6-ponndera  was  commanded  by  Captain  Schneider,  and  another  of  four 
Mottotain  howltxers  was  in  charge  of  Captain  McMnllen. 
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ely  the  extreme  right  flank  of 
forward,  when  he  was  instantly 
rehead  and  entered  his  brain, 
position  to  play  effectively  on 
le  right  of  the  road  completely 
B  works.  Two  of  Floyd's  guns 
t)ecame  weaker. 

he  hill  to  the  right  of  the  road, 
r  Colonel  Robert  L.  McCook's 
it),  and  Twenty-eighth  Ohio— 
nmon's  Brigade  a  little  in  the 
composed  mostly  of  Germans, 
ley  were  ready  for  an  advance, 
ihe  brigade  forward.     McCook, 
who  had  been  restive  in  inac- 
tivity  while   the    battle   had 
been    raging    for    nearly    an 
hour,   now   glowed   with  de- 
light.     He    was     acting    as 
brigadier,  and  was  eager  for 
usefulness   and    renown.     He 
dashed  up  and  down  his  line 
like  a  weaver's   shuttle,   dis- 
tinguished from  other  officers 
by    his    citizen's    dress    and 
slouched  hat.      He    told    his 
men  what   was  to  be   done, 
and  what   was    expected  of 
them,  and  asked  them  if  they 
were  ready  to  do  it.     He  was 
answered     by     cheers     that 
Then   standing    high    in   his 
I,  he  waved  it  in  the  air,  and 
rill  go  over  the  intrenchments 
ler  volley  of  cheers  broke  from 
e  quick  to  storm  the  intrench- 
Down  into  the  densely  wooded 
and  Colonel*  Mohr's  Twenty- 
storm  from  the  intrenchments, 
nly  checked  by  an  order  from 
minutely  examined  the  plan 
permission  to  carry  out)  for 
as  he  thought,  too  much  peril 
the  order  when  the  movement 
Colonel  Smith,  with  the  Thir- 
uccessfully  carrying  the  works 
d  from  the  assault,  after  fight* 

conflict,  known  a»  the  Baitlb 
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OP  Caknifex  Febby,  ceased.     Rosecrans  intended  to  renew  it  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  his  troops  lay  on  their  arms  all  night,  some  of  them  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  intrenchments.     When  day  dawned,*  Floyd, 
who  had  been  wounded  in  the  arm,  had  fled.     Terrified,  by  the     '^lei.^^ 
fury  of  the  assault  on  the  previous  day,  he  had  stolen  softly  away 
in  the  dark,  leaving  a  large  amount  of  anmiunition,  arms,  stores,  and  equipage 
behind.     He  crossed  the  Gauley  over  a  hastily  constructed  bridge  of  logs, 
which  he  broke  down  behind  him,  destroyed  the  ferry-boat,  and  hastened  to 
Dogwood  Gap,  and  thence  to  a  secure  spot  on  the  summit  of  Big  Sewell 
Mountain,  near  New  River,  thirty  miles  distant  from  the  battle-field.  '  After 
resting  there  a  few  days,  he  pushed  on  to  Meadow  Bluff,  whilst  Wise,  who 
had  refused  to  send  him  re-enforcements  at  the  Ferry,  and  now  reftised  to 
follow  him,*  strengthened  the  position  on  Big  Sewell  Mountain,  and  called 
it  '*  Camp  Defiance." 

The  Battle  of  Carnifex  Ferry  was  regarded  as  a  decided  victory  for  the 
Nationals,  and  an  excellent  test  of  the  quality  of  the  soldiers.     These  troops, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tavalry  of  Stewart,  of  Indiafia,  and  Schaumberg, 
of  Chicago,  were  all  from  Ohib.     They  went  into  the  battle  after  a  hard 
march  of  seventeen  miles,  not  more  than  four  thousand  strong,  and  foi^ht 
nearly  two  thousand  men,  behind  intrenchments,'  for  three  or  four  hours, 
losing    fifteen    killed,    and    seventy 
wounded.     The  Confederates  report-  ' 
ed   their  loss  at  one  killed  and  ten 
wounded.' 

The  expulsion  of  Floyd  from  Car- 
nifex Ferry  was  soon  followed  by  a 
conflict  between  the  forces  of  General 
Reynolds,  of  the  National  army,  and 
those  of  General  Lee,  of  the  Confede- 
rate army,  at  important  posts  among 
the  mountains  farther  to  the  north- 
ward. Reynolds's  troops,  forming 
the  first  brigade  of  Rosecrans's  Army 
of  Occupation  in  Western  Virginia, 
consisted  of  the  Thirteenth,  Four- 
teenth, and  Fifteenth  Indiana  Regi-  bob««t  k.  ueb. 

>  Wise  eoald  not  reconcile  his  pride  and  duty.  The  former  prevailed,  and  made  him  insubordinate.  H* 
refused  to  send  re-enforoements  to  Floyd,  at  Carnifex  Ferry,  and  the  latter  declared  to  his  superiors  at  Richmond 
that  the  foiluro  to  receive  them  was  a  capital  reason  for  his  inability  to  hold  that  position.  Wise,  at  that  time, 
aeowding  to  Pollard,  was  endeavoring  to  win  laurels  exclusively  for  himself  in  another  direction ;  but,  as  usual, 
he  (kiled.  He  was  quick  to  follow  Floyd  in  his  retreat  before  danger ;  but,  as  soon  as  that  danger  seemed 
remote,  he  again  became  Insubordinate,  and,  as  we  have  observed  in  the  text,  remained  on  the  summit  of  Big 
B« well  Mountain,  and  established  *"  Camp  Defiance  ^'  there.  There,  on  the  ISth,  he  made  a  speech  to  his  Legion, 
in  which  he  told  them  that  hitherto  he  had  never  retreated,  excepting  in  obedience  to  superior  orders,  and  that 
there  he  was  determined  to  make  a  stand,  notwithstanding  his  own  troops  numbered  only  1,700,  while  those  ot 
his  foe  were  reported  by  Floyd  to  be  lfi,000.  He  did  not  believe  this  statement ;  '*  nevertheless,  they  must  be 
prepared  to  fight  great  odda,  front  and  rear,  for  successive  days.** 

•  PoUard,  in  his  Itrtt  Tear  ofiht  War^  page  165,  says :  -'The  force  of  Oeneral  Floyd's  command  was  1,740 
men.    Others  put  it  at  a  much  higher  number.    It  was  probably  about  2,000.** 

*  Beport  ot  Oeneral  Bosecrant  to  Adjutant-Qieneral  Townsend,  September  11th;  of  General  Benham  to 
Oeneral  Boflecrans,  September  18th ;  of  Colonels  Lytle  and  Smith,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  White,  September 
11th,  1861;  and  of  General  Floyd,  to  the  Confederate  ^'Secretary  of  War,**  September  12th;  also  army  corf- 
•pondmee  of  the  Oineinnati  Oa^ttU  and  Lynehbvrg  (Va.)  BejnibUcan. 

You  n.— 46 
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ments,  the  Tbird  and  Sixth  Ohio,  detachments  of  the  First  and  Second  Vir- 
^nia,  BardsalPs  Ohio,  and  Bracken^s  Indiana  cavalry,  and  Loomis's  Michigan 
Battery.  With  these  forces  he  held  the  roads  and  passes  of  the  more  wes- 
terly ranges  of  the  great  Allegheny  chain,  from  Webster,  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railway,  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Gauley,  among  the  spurs  of  the 
Greenbrier  Mountains.  His  head-quarters,  at  the  time  of  Rosecrans's  move- 
ment from  Clarksburg,  were  at  Cheat  Mountain  Pass  (Crouch's),  at  the 
western  foot  of  the  hills  over  which  goes  the  highway  from  Huttons- 
ville  to  Staunton.  There  he  had  the  Thirteenth  Indiana,  Colonel  Sullivan, 
with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  small  cavalry  force.  These  were  disposed 
along  the  approaches  to  the  Pass,  to  guard  against  surprisa  On  the  Sum- 
mit of  the  Cheat,  as  we  have  observed,  General  McClellan  had  left  Colonel 
Kimball  with  the  Fourteenth  Indiana  as  an  outpost,'  which  that  officer  had 
strengthened,  and  where  he  now  had  the  aid  of  about  forty  cavalrymen. 

Greneral  Lee's  head-quarters,  at  this  time,  were  at  Huntersville,  in  Poca- 
jiontas  Oounty.  His  scouts  were  active  everywhere,  and  so  were  those  of 
Reynolds.  The  adventures  of  these  men  during  several  weeks  furnish 
material  for  the  wildest  romances.  The  opposing  parties  frequently  met, 
«Dd  engaged  in  sharp  conflicts ;  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  that  the  sound 
*of  the  desultory  firing  of  small-arms  was  not  heard  among  those  solitary 
hills.  Scouting  became  a  most  exciting  pleasure  to  many  who  were 
engaged  in  it ;  but  time  and  circumstances  soon  brought  about  more  sober 
work. 

It  was  evident,  from  the  movements  of  Lee's  scouts  on  the  mountains,  early 
in  September,  that  he  was  contemplating  an  expedition  against  some  of 
Reynolds's  important  posts,  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  his  army  in  detail, 
or  of  breaking  through  and  severing  his  lines  of  communication,  and  marching 
to  the  Ohio ;  or,  possibly,  for  the  interception  of  Rosecrans  in  his  march 
toward  the  <3-auley.  He  was  watched  with  sleepless  vigilance,  and  on  the 
day  after  Floyd's  retreat  from  Camifex  Ferry,  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
moving  against  the  post  on  the  Summit,  and  another  at  Elk  Water,  at  the 
western  foot  of  tJae  mountain,  seven  miles  from  the  former  by  a  bridlepath 
over  the  hills,  and  eighteen  by  the  road.  His  object  was  to  secure  the  great 
Cheat  Mountain  Pass,  and  have  free  communication  with  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  at  Staunton.  For  this  purpose  he  marched  from  Huntersville  on  the 
night  of  the  11th  of  September,*  with  nine  thousand  men,  and 
nearly  a  dozen  pieces  of  artillery.  He  had  succeeded,  with  great 
difficulty,  in  placing  his  troops  to  make  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  the 
Summit,  Elk  Water,  and  the  Pass.  A  storm  was  sweeping  over  the  moun- 
tains, and  favored  the  expedition.  At  midnight  the  telegraph  wires  between 
Kimball,  at  the  Summit,  and  head-quarters,  were  cut,  and  all  communication 
ceased.  The  last  message  to  the  Colonel  from  General  Reynolds  was  one 
from  Elk  Water,  warning  him  of  impending  danger.  It  was  heeded,  and 
promptly  g-cted  upon.  The  bridle-path  between  the  Sunmiit  and  Elk  Water 
was  immediately  picketed,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  a  horseman  was 
sent  down  the  mountain  with  dispatches  for  Reynolds.  He  met  some 
wagons  without  horses  or  men.    It  was  a  supply-train,  that  had  been  moving 

1  See  page  S861,  Tolome  L 
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up  under  the  escort  of  the  Twenty-fiflh  Ohio,  and  had  been  cut  off  He 
hastened  back  with  the  news,  when  Colonel  Kimball,  at  the  head  of  the 
Fourteenth  Indiana  and  twelve  dragoons,  hurrieed  to  the  spot,  near  which 
they  met  the  Confederates  in  force,  and  drove  them.  Kimball  then  detailed 
one  hundred  men,  under  Captain  Higgins,  to  re-enforce  Captain  Coons,  who 
was  closely  invested  on  a  ridge  near  the  Pass.  They  fought  their  way 
down,  and  found  Coons  stubbornly  holding  his  position,  having  repelled 
every  assault.  In  a  short  time  the  Confederates  in  that  vicinity,  driven  at 
several  points  by  the  men  of  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Indiana,  and 
Twenty-fourth  and  Twenty-fifth  Ohio,  were  discomfited  and  dispersed,  and 
in  their  flight  cast  away  every  thing  that  might  encumber  them.  So  the 
attempt  to  reach  the  rear  of  the  National  works  on  the  Summit  was  foiled, 
and  another  portion  of  the  Confederate  troops,  which  appeared  on  and  near 
the  Cheat  River,  on  the  front  and  flank  of  Kimball's  position,  were  at  about 
this  time  routed  by  a  few  Indiana  and  Ohio  troops,  under  Captain  Foote,  of 
the  Fourteenth  Indiana.  The  Confederates  engaged  in  this  attempt  upon 
the  Summit  and  the  Pass  were  nearly  five  thousand  in  number,  and  were  led 
in  person  by  General  Anderson,  of  Tennessee.*  The  troops  that  opposed 
them  did  not  number  more  than  six  hundred. 

Greneral  Reynolds,  who  had  hastened  around  to  Elk  Water,  was  ignorant 
of  these  important  movements  on  the  mountain.     He  arrived 
there  toward  evening,*  and  found  a  large  force  of  Confederates,    *  ^^^^ 
under  General  Lee,  threatening  the  position.     They  were  kept  at 
a  respectful  distance  by  the  Parrot  guns  of  Loomis'e  battery,  and  all  was 
silent  at  the  gathering  of  darkness  on  the  evening  of  the  12th.     Reynolds 
was  satisfied  that  Kimball  had  performed  all  that  could  be  done  in  defense 
of  his  post,  yet  he  was  determined  to  open  communication  with  him.     He 
ordered  Colonel  Sullivan  to  take  his  Thirteenth  Indiana,  and  cut  his  way,  if 
necessary,  by  the  main  road ;  and  Colonels  Morrow  and  Moss  were  ordered 
to  do  the  same  by  the  bridle-path.     These  troops  left  at  three  o'clock  orr  the 
morning  of  the  13th  ;*  the  former  from  the  Pass,  and  the  latter 
from    Elk  Water.     They  found   their  prescribed  work   already  ^ 

performed.  They  secured  the  provision  train,  and  reached  the  Summit  at 
dawn«  At  the  same  time  Lee  advanced  in  heavy  force  upon  Elk  Water, 
with  the  apparent  intention  of  making  a  direct  attack.  Reynolds's  pickets 
were  driven  in,  when  a  10-pounder  Parrot  gun  of  Loomis's  battery  was 
pushed  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  the  front,  and  did  such  execution  that 
the  Confederates  withdrew.  In  that  position  both  armies  remained  until 
night,  when  Lee  withdrew  still  farther  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  and  on 
the  following  day  took  post  along  the  slopes  of  the  Greenbrier  Mountains, 
about  ten  miles  from  Elk  Water.  He  attempted  a  flank  movement  on  the 
Cheat  Summit,  on  the  15th,  but  was  driven  away.  The  repulse  of  Anderson 
on  the  mountain  had  satisfied  Lee  that  his  grand  strategic  plan  for  severing 
and  destroying  Reynolds's  army,  and  pushing  on  to  the  Ohio,  had  failed. 
In  the  encounters  during  these  ti;^o  or  three  days,  the  Nationals  lost  ten 

>  General  Andenon^s  brigodo  consisted  chiefly  of  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  troops,  with  some  Vlrglnlaoa. 
Those  employed  against  the  Sammit  and  the  Pass  were  the  Twenty-third,  Twenty-fifth,  Thirty-first,  and  Thlr^- 
Merenth  Virginia  Begtmenta,  a  Virginia  battery  under  Colonels  Talllafero  and  Heck,  and  the  First,  BeTenth,and 
Fo  u  foeoth  Tennessee,  nnder  Colonel  Manly. 
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killed,  fourteen  wounded,  and  sixty-four  priBoners.  The  Confederate  loss 
.  was  about  one  hundred  killed*  and  wounded,  and  ninety  prisoners.' 

Lee,  having  failed  in  his  designs  against  Reynolds,- withdrew  from  the 

Cheat  Mountain  region  with  a  greater  part  of  his  force,  and  joined  Floyd  at 

Meadow  Bluff,  at  the  close  of  September.*    He  had  left  General 

*^86i^     H.    R.  Jackson,  of  Georgia,  with  about  three  thousand  men,  on 

the  Greenbrier  River,  at  the   foot   of  Cheat  Mountain,  and  a 

small  force  at  Huntersville,  to  watch  Reynolds.     He  now  proceeded  to  fortify 

Wise's  position  on  Big  Sewell  Mountain,  which  confronted  the  Nationals  on 

and  near  the  Gauley  River  and  New  River,  and  there,  as  the  senior  officer, 

he  concentrated  his  own  forces,  and  those  of  Floyd  and  Wise,  and  found 

himself  in  command  of  an  army  of  at  least  twenty  thousand  men.* 

Reynolds  now  resolved  to  act  on  the  offensive.  At  the  beginning  of 
October  he  moved  with  about  five  thousand  men  upon  Jackson's  intrenched 
camp,  on  the  Greenbrier,  near  a  noted  tavern,  called  "  Travelers'  Repose,"  on 
the  Staunton  pike.  His  forces,  composed  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and 
Virginia  troops,  left  the  summit  of  Cheat  Mountain  at  a  little  before 
midnight,*  for  "  an  armed  reconnoissance,"  as  he  termed  it.  They 
reached  the  front  of  the  Confederates,  twelve  miles  distant,  at  dawn,  when 
the  Ninth  Indiana,  under  Colonel  Milroy,  drove  in  the  advance  pickets. 
KimbalPs  Fourteenth  Indiana  took  position  directly  in  front,  and  Loomis's 
battery  was  planted  within  seven  hundred  yards  of  the  works,  where  it 
opened  fire.  Howe,  of  the  Fourth  Regular  Artillery,  and  Daum,  also  in 
command  ot  artillery,  brought  their  guns  into  position  at  about  the  same 
distanca  Three  ol  the  Confederate  cannon  were  disabled,  when  heavy  re- 
enforcements  for  the  garrison  were  reported  to  be  near.  The  Nationals 
were  eager  to  storm  the  worTts  before  these  should  arrive,  but  the  General 
would  not  permit  it.  They  were  allowed  to  make  a  flank  movement  on  the 
Confederate  right,  and  attempt  a  dislodgment.  The  Confederates,  per- 
ceiving their  design,  were  prepared  at  that  point,  and  with  a  terrible  storm 
of  grape  and  canister  they  repulsed  the  assailants.  Reynolds  lost  ten 
killed  and  thirty-two  wounded.  Jackson's  loss  in  the  picket-firing  and  in 
the  trenches  was  estimated  at  over  two  hundred.  The  engagement  had 
lasted  about  seven  hours.     Reynolds  fell  back  to  Elk  Water. 

^  Among  the  killed  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  A.  Washington,  of  General  Loe''B  staff.  He  was  the  former 
owner  of  the  mansion  and  manslon-fiurm  of  the  estate  of  Moant  Vernon,  which  ho  sold  to  the  Ladies*  Mount 
Vernon  Association  a  few  years  before  the  war  broke  out  He  was  out  on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  with  two  other 
offlcers,  reconnoltering  the  works  at  Elk  Water,  when  be  was  shot  dead  by  three  MIni6  balls,  fh>m  a  picket  post 
of  the  Seventeenth  Indiana.  These  penetrated  his  breast,  which  was  covered  by  a  rich  white  satin  vest.  In  his 
pocket  was  found  a  complete  description  of  the  works  at  Elk  Water.  His  remains  were  tenderly  cared  for,  and 
sent  to  General  Lee  the  next  morning.    Washington  was  about  forty  years  of  age. 

*  Beport  of  General  J.  J.  Kcynolds  to  Assistant  Adjutant-General  George  L.  Hartsuff,  September  17th,  1861 ; 
of  General  Robert  E.  Lee  to  L.  Pope  Walker,  September  18th,  1861 ;  The  Chsat  Mountain  Campaign^  in  Ste- 
venson's Indiana  Roll  of  JTotior ;  Pollard's  First  Year  qf  the  War.  Whilst  evidently  giving  Lee  ftill  credit 
for  ruro  abilities  as  an  engineer,  Pollard  regarded  him  as  incompetent  to  execute  Veil  He  says:  **  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  if  General  Leo  had  not  allowed  the  immaterial  part  of  his  plan  to  control  his  action,  a 
clorious  success  would  have  resulted,  opening  the  whole  northwestern  country  to  us,  and  enabling  Floyd  and 
Wise  to  drive  Cox  with  ease  out  of  the  Kanawha  Valley.  .  Regrets,  however,  were  unavailing  now.  General 
Lee's  plan,  finished  drawings  of  which  were  sent  to  the  War  Deportment  at  Richmond,  was  sa)^  to  have  been  on* 
of  tbc  best-laid  plans  that  ever  illustrated  the  consummation  of  the  rules  of  strategy,  or  ever  went  awry  on 
account  of  practical  failures  in  its  execution." 

'  When  Lee  arrived  at  Floyd's  camp  at  Meadow  Bluff,  he  wrote  to  Wise,  advising  him  to  t»XX  back  without 
delay.  Wise  hesitated,  and  invited  General  Lee  to  visit  him,  and  inspect  his  position.  Lee  did  so,  and,  satisfied 
that  it  was  the  most  advantageous  pUice  of  the  two,  ordered  him  to  remain.  This  tacit  approval  of  Wise*a  in- 
Sijibordination  offended  Floyd ;  but  the  concentration  of  all  the  forces  under  Lee  prevented  any  ill  oonseqaencet. 
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Lee's  position  on  Big  Sewell  Mountain  was  directly  in  front  of  that 
of  Rosecrans,  who  occupied  the  country  in  the  crotch  formed  by  the  Gau- 
ley  River  and  New  River.  His  main  camp  was  on  New  River,  and  his 
lines  extended  down  to  the  Gauley.  The  breach  between  Wise  and  Floyd 
widened,  and,  late  in  September,*  the  former  was  recalled  to 
Richmond  by  the  Confederate  "  Secretary  of  War."  Lee  held  '^^^ 
Wise's  position  on  Big  Sewell  for  about  three  weeks,  in  sight  of 
Rosecrans,  who  had  been  re-enforced  ;*  but  did  not  venture  to  attack  him. 
The  latter  then  fell  back,  without  Lee's  knowledge,  and  concentrated  his 
forces  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers.  Lee,  too,  was  then  recalled  to  Rich- 
mond,* and  was  soon  afterward  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  coast  defenses  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia.'  Floyd  and  Rosecrans  were  once  more  com- 
petitors for  the  possession  of  the  Kanawha  Valley.  The  former,  late  in  Oc- 
tober, took  position  on  the  left  bank  of  New  River,  and  erected  batteries 
there  a  little  above  its  junction  with  the  Gauley,  and  on  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber he  opened  an  annoying  fire  on  the  National  camp.  Already  very 
troublesome  raids  had  been  made  by  small  parties  of  Confederates,  and  on 
one  occasion  they  had  approached  within  twelve  miles  of  Charleston. 

Floyd's  batteries  now  commanded  the  road  over  which  Rosecrans's  sup- 
plies had  to  pass  to  his  camp  at  the  junction,  and  it  was  resolved  to  dislodge 
or  capture  him.  Troops  were  thrown  across  for  that  purpose.  An  attempt 
of  General  Schenck  to  cross  behind'  Fayetteville,  and  strike  Floyd's  rear, 
was  frustrated  by  a  sud- 
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tucky,  under  Major  Leeper.     This  was  gallantly  performed,*  and 
'  Floyd  recoiled.     General  Benham  had  crossed  below  the  mouth 

*  His  army  now  numbered  about  10,000  men,  composed  of  the  brigades  of  Generals  Cox,  Benham,  and 
Seheock,  the  latter  havin  ^  been  transferred  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 

'  Lee's  campaign  in  Western  Vit^^nla  was  a  failure,  and  the  hopes  centered  on  him  were  signally  disap- 
pointed. The  Confederate  historian  of  the  war,  Pollard,  commenting  on  Lee*s  failure  to  attack  Rosecrans,  says 
(i.  171):  **Thas  the  second  opportunity  of  a  decisive  battle  in  Western  Virginia  was  blindly  lost.  General  Lee 
making  no  attempt  to  follow  up  the  enemy,  who  had  so  skillfblly  eluded  him ;  the  excuse  alleged  for  his  not 
Atlnsr  so  bpinsr  rnnd.  swollen  streams,  ttn<l  the  leanness  of  his  artillery  horses.** 

*  i*«*f  I^-e'-i  1«  n«r  of  r-»iirnHtion.  notr  n.  piir  •  4il,  vi>liimt;  I. 
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,  with  his  brigade.  Rosecrans,  fearing  Floyd  would  retreat, 
im  to  push  forward  at  once  to  Cassidy's  Mills,  on  his  flank  and 
ept  him.  This  was  not  accomplished  in  time,  and  Floyd  fled 
strewing  the  way  with  tents,  tent-poles,  working  utensils,  and 
n  his  efforts  to  lighten  his  wagons.  Benham  pressed  his  rear 
rh  Fayetteville,  and  on  the  road  toward  Raleigh;  and  near 
e  he  struck  the  Confederate  rear-guard  of  four  hundred  cav- 
)lonel  Croghan,*  who  was  mortally  wounded, 
ioyd  sped,  with  Benham  close  at  his  heels ;  but  the  pursuit  was 
ileigh,  after  a  thirty  miles'  race,  by  the  recall  of  Benham,  and 
(caped  to  Peterston,  full  fifty  miles  southward  from  his  point 
He  soon  afterward  took  leave  of  his  army,  in  a  stirring 
praising  his  men  for  their  courage  and  fidelity,  and  remind- 
t  for  five  months  "hard  contested  battles  and  skirmishes 
)f  almost  daily  occurrence."  General  Rosecrans  also  issued  an 
troops,  in  which  he  recapitulated  their  services,  and  implored 
re  for  greater  deeds  in  the  future.'  Thus  ended  the  campaign 
la  Valley.' 

nore  effort  was  needed  to  rid  Western  Virginia  of  the  insur- 
iy  General  Kelly,  who  had  behaved  so  gallantly  at  Philippi 
struck  them  a  severe  blow  on  the  spot  where  Colonel  Wallace 
iiem  a  few  months  before.*  Kelly  had  recovered  from  his 
[,  and,  with  the  commission  of  Brigadier-General,  was  in 
troops  in  the  autumn,  guarding  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
g  its  course  through  West  Virginia.  Ascertaining  that  a 
nsurgent  force,  consisting  of  cavalry,  under  Colonel  Angus 
id  militia  under  Colonel  Monroe,  was  at  Ronmey,  preparing 


phua  WBft  a  son  of  the  eminent  Colonel  George  Croghso,  who  so  gallantly  defended  Fort 
Sandusky,  in  the  War  of  1818.    Hit  fiunlly  were  residing  In  Newbnrgh,  on  the  Hudson 

:  **  When  our  gallant  yoang  comnuinder  was  called  fh>m  us,  after  the  disaster  of  BulPs  Run, 
left  with  less  than  15,000  men  to  guard  800  miles  of  railroad,  and  800  miles  of  fh)ntier,  ex- 
irs,  and  the  fbrces  of  Generals  Floyd,  Wise,  and  Jackson.  The  northwestern  jmiss  into  it 
I,  Cheat  Mountain  secured,  the  rebel  assaults  there  victoriously  repelled,  and  *the  Kanawha 
march  of  112  miles,  orer  bad  roads,  brought  you  upon  Floyd^s  intrenched  position,  whence 
dged  and  chased  to  Sewell.  Finally,  your  patience  and  watchings  put  the  traitor  Floyd 
id  thoagh,  by  a  precipitate  retreat,  be  escaped  your  grasp,  yon  have  the  substantial  firuits 

Virginia  belongs  to  herself,  and  the  invader  is  expelled  flrom  her  soil.  In  the  name  of  onr 
,  and  in  my  own,  I  thank  you.'*^ 

November,  a  most  unhappy  event  occurred  in  the  extreme  southwestern  portion  of  Vir- 
r  Guyandotte,  on  the  Ohio  River,  near  the  Kentucky  line,  was  held  by  a  small  Union  force 

a  loyal  Virginian,  commanding  the  Ninth  Virginia  Regiment,  who  had  a  reomiting  station 
K;k  in  the  evening,  a  guerrilla  chief,  named  Albert  G.  Junkins,  who,  with  his  mounted  men, 
ne  carrying  on  a  distressing  warfiire  in  that  region,  dashed  into  the  little  village,  surprised 

made  over  100  of  them  prisoners.  They  killed  every  man  who  resisted.  With  prisoners 
;  fled  the  next  morning.  It  was  reported  that  the  Secessionists  in  the  village  had  entrapped  * 
loldiers  in  the  coils  of  social  enjoyments,  and  then  gave  Jenkins  notice  that  he  could  easily 
I  exasperated  Colonel  John  J.  Zeigler,  a  loyal  citizen  of  Wayne  Connty,  who  was  in  com- 
rginia,  and  who  entered  the  town  the  next  morning,  that  he  ordered  the  houses  of  the  dls- 
L    Almost  the  whole  village  was  laid  in  ashes.    Jenkins  had  represented  his  section  of 

ids  who  infested  jiortions  of  Virginia  during  the  whole  war,  wore  composed  of  the  disloyal 
*.  Some  of  them  gave  themselves  names  significant  of  their  character  and  intentions.  A 
V  bonds,  composed  of  residents  of  Flat  Top  Mountain,  in  Mercer  County,  were  captured  near 
Virginia,  by  Col<»ncl  (afterward  General)  Rutherford  B.  Hays,  of  Ohio,  and  he  found  by 
»8ion,  that  their  organization  was  known  as  "*  The  Flat  Top  Copperheads,^  their  avowed  ob- 
ption  of  the  livi'8  and  property  of  Union  men. 
volume  I.  •  Sec  page  518,  volume  I. 
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for  a  descent  on  the  railway,  he  led  about  twenty-five  hundred  Ohio  and 
Virginia  troops  against  them,  from  the  New  Creek  Station,  along  the  route 
first  traversed  by  Wallace.  He  came  upon  the  insurgents  a  few  miles  from 
Romney,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  of  October,  drove  in 
their  outposts,  and,  after  a  severe  contest  of  about  two  hours,  completely 
routed  them,  capturing  their  three  cannon,  much  of  their  camp  equipage, 
a  large  number  of  prisoners,  besides  killing  and  wounding  between  thirty 
and  forty  in  the  fray.  This  victory  paralyzed  the  rebellion  in  that  region 
for  a  time.  It  was  followed  by  a  proclamation  from  General  Kelly,  assu- 
ring the  inhabitants  that  full  protection  should  be  given  to  those  who  were 
peaceable,  at  the  same  time  telling  them  that,  if  they  joined  in  guerrilla 
warfare,  they  should  be  treated  as  enemies.  He  required  all  who  had  taken 
up  arms  against  the  Grovemment  to  lay  them  dawn  immediately,  and  take 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  National  Government.  For  a  while  that  region 
of  the  State  enjoyed  repose. 

Soon  after  Reynolds's  attack  on  Jackson,  at  "  Travelers'  Rest,"  a  large 
portion  of  the  Cheat  Mountain  troops  were  sent  to  Kentucky,  and  Colonel 
Robert  H.  Milroy,  who  had  been   commissioned  a  Brigadier- 
General,'  was  kept  with  a  single  brigade  to  hold  the  mountain      *^l*' 
passes.     Reynolds  was  ordered  to  report  in  person  to  General 
Rosecrans,  who  at  the  close  of  the  Kanawha  campaign  had  retired  to  Wheel- 
ing, and,  in  December,  Milroy  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Cheat 
Mountain  division  of  the  army.     Milroy  had  at  first  established  his  head- 
quarters on  Cheat  Summit,  and  vigorously  scouted  the  hills  in  that  region, 
making  the  beautiful  little  Greenbrier  Valley  lively  with  frequent  skirmish- 
ing.    Jackson  had  withdrawn  from  Camp  Bartow  at  "  Travelers'  Rest,"  and, 
being   ordered  to   Georgia,  had  left 
his  command  of  twelve  hundred  Con- 
federates and  about  eight  hundred 
Virginians    with     Colonel    Edward 
Johnston    of   Georgia,    to    confront 
Milroy.     He  made  his  head-quarters 
at  Allegheny  Summit;  and  Milroy, 
when  he  took  chief  command,  estab- 
lished his  at  Huttonsville,  in  Tygart's 
Valley. 

Milroy     determined     to     attack 

Johnston,  and  for  that  purpose  moved 

a  little  over  three  thousand  men  on 

,  the  12th  of  December.     He  directed 

Colonel  Moody  of  the  Ninth  Indiana 

to  lead  his  regiment,  with  a  detach-  "^""^  "'  """^^• 

ment  of  the  Second  Virginia,  around  to  make  a  flank  movement,  and  charge 
and  capture  a  battery  on  a  bluff  commanding  the  Staunton  pike.  At  the 
same  time  the  Twenty-fifth  Ohio,  Colonel  Jones,  with  detachments  of  tlie 
Thirteenth  Indiana,  and  Thirty-second  Ohio,  was  to  assault  Johnston's  front. 
This  was  done,  but  Colonel  Moody  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  co-operate  with 
Jones.  The  fight  was  continued,  but  Jones  was  not  successful.  The  Con- 
federates became  the  aggressors,  and  they  in  turn  were  discomfited.    Milroy 
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had  lost  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  when  Moody  commenced  his 
flank  attack.  This,  too,  was  unsuccess^l,  and  the  whole  force  retired  in 
good  order,  unpursued  by  the  Confederates.  The  losses  on  both  sides  appear 
to  have  been  about  equal,  and  amounted  to  very  nearly  two  hundred  men 
each.     Both  parties  had  fought  with  the  most  commendable  valor. 

Milroy  was  not  discouraged  by  his  failure  on  the  Allegheny  Summit. 
Late  in  December  he  sent  a  force  to  break  up  a  Confederate  post  at  Hun- 
tersville,  and  capture  or  destroy  military  stores  there.  The  main  expedi- 
tion consisted  of  a  battalion  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Ohio,  and  a  detachment  of 
the  Second  Virginia,  with  Bracken's  cavalry,  and  was  commanded  by  Major 
Webster,  of  the  first-named  regiment.  Other  troops  were  sent  to  co-operate 
with  these.  The  expedition  was  successful.  After  a  weary  march  of  about 
fifty  miles,  the  ground  covered  with  snow,  the  post  was  attacked,  the  Con- 
federates were  dispersed,  a  large  amount  of  stores  were  burned,  and  the  jail, 
which  was  used  for  the  confinement  of  Union  prisoners,  was  partially 
destroyed.  This  event  closed  the  campaign  of  1861  in  Western  Virginia* 
and  armed  rebellion  in  that  region  was  effectually  crushed. 

Whilst  the  scenes  we  have  just  recorded  were  transpiring  in  the  Middle 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  in  West  Virginia,  others  even  more  remarkable,  and 
quite  as  important  in  their  relations  to  the  great  contest,  were  occurring  on 
the  sea-coast.  Let  us  see  what  official  records  and  narratives  of  eye-wit- 
nesses reveal  to  us  on  this  subject. 

In  a  previous  chapter,*  we  have  considered  some  stirring  events  at  and 
near  Fortress  Monroe,  in  Southeastern  Virginia.  In  Hampton  Roads,  in 
front  of  that  fortress,  a  great  land  and  naval  armament  was  seen  in  August, 
1861,  destined  to  strike- a  severe  blow  at  the  rebellion  farther  down  the 
coast.  It  had  been  collected  there  while  the  smoke  of  the  once  pleasant 
village  of  Hampton,  near,  was  yet  making  the  air  of  Old  Point  .Comfort 
murky  with  its  density.  Let  us  see  how  that  village,  whose  ruins  have 
already  been  depicted  in  this  work,*  came  to  destruction. 

We  have^  observed  that,  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  BulVs  Run^  Gren- 
eral  Butler,  in  command  at  Fortress  Monroe,  was  compelled  to  reduce  the 
garrison  at  Newport-Newce,  and  to  abandon  the  village  of  Hampton,  the 
latter  movement  causing  a  general   exodus   of  the   colored  people  living 
there,"  who  flocked  into  the  Union  lines.     The  whole  country 
*^i^i*^     between  Old  Point  Comfort  and  Yorktown  was  now  left  open  to 
Confederate  rule;   and  General  Magruder,  commanding  at  the 
latter   post,   moved  down   the  peninsula  with  about  five  thousand  men, 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  to  menace  Newport-Newce,  and  take  position 
at  or  near  Hampton,  for  the  close  investment  of  Fortress  Monroe.     A  de- 
serter^ had  swum  across  Hampton  Creek,  and  given  General  Butler  such 
timely  notice  of  the  movement  that  preparations  were  made  at  both  posts 
for  Magruder's  warm  reception. 

Camp  Hamilton,  commanded  by  Colonel  Max  Weber,  was  soon  alive 
with  prep^brations  for  battle,  and  a  force  stationed  at  the  redoubt  at  Hamp* 


1  Chapter  XXL,  volume  I.  '  See  pages  Oil,  512,  and  514,  volume  L 

*  Mr.  Mahew,  of  the  State  of  Maine.    He  was  in  Georgia  when  the  war  broke  ont,  and  had  been  pressed  lute 
)  Confederate  xervico. 
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U)n  Bridge  *  were  ordered  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  foe  at  all  hazards. 
These  were  attacked  late  in  the  evening,  and  repulsed,*  and  soon  * 

afterward  the  town  was  set  on  fire  in  several  places.     This  was     "^^^^ 
done,  as  it  afterward  appeared,  by  order  of  General  Magruder, 
whose  judgment  and  feelings  were  at  that  time  in  subjection  to  his  passions, 
excited  by  the  too  free  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.     It  was  at  about  mid- 
night   when   the   town 
was    fired,   and  before 
dawn  it  was  almost  en- 
tirely in  ashes,  with  a 
greater  portion  of  the 
bridge.     The   Confede- 
rates ran  wildly  about 
the  village  with  blazing 
firebrands,      spreading 
destruction  in  all  direc- 
tions.    Even  the  vener- 
able parish  church,  built 
in   colonial   times,  and 
standing  out  of  danger 
from  the  conflagration 
of  the  village,  was  not  ,™«^«  ^.  „.^ „ 

O     ',  BUSNINO  OF  HAMPTON. 

spared;  it  having  been 

fired,  according  to  testimony  subsequently  given,  by  the  special  order  of 
the  drunken  Magruder.*  The  cruelty  of  this  destruction  was  at  first  charged 
upon  the  Union  troops,  but  the  truth  was  soon  known,  and  the  odium  fixed 
where  it  belonged.  Magruder  contented  himself  with  this  performance,  and 
withdrew  his  forces  to  Big  Bethel  and  Yorktown. 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  General  Butler  was  relieved  of  his  com- 
mand at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  Major- 
General  John  E.  Wool  was  put  in 
his  place.  Butler  was  not  assigned  to 
any  other  duty ;  but  he  was  not  long 
idle.  The  generous  and  sagacious 
Wool  gave  him  the  command  of  all 
the  volunteer  troops  outside  of  the 
fortress.  This  service  was  a  tem- 
porary one.  Weeks  before,  a  Union 
prisoner  (Daniel  Campbell,  of  Maine), 
who  had  escaped  from  Hatteras  In- 
let, brought  information  to  Commo- 
dore Stringham,  commanding  in 
Hampton  Roads,  that  through  that 
pass  English  blockade-runners  were 
continually  carrying  in  supplies    of 


8ILAS  U.  BTKINQHAM. 


'  See  pngo  514,  Tolumo  I. 

*  The  troops  employed  for  the  purpose  were  all  Virjdnlans,  under  the  respectlre  commands  of  Captains 
Goode,  Phillips,  Sullivan,  and  Curtis ;  the  whole  under  the  control  of  Colonel  J.  J.  Hodges.  Iilany  of  these 
troops  were  citizens  of  Hampton,  and  set  Are  to  their  ovm  property,  to  prevent,  as  they  said,  its  "  being  occupied 
by  Northern  Vandals.'' 
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arms,  ammunitioii,  and  clothing  for  the  Confederates,  and  that  two  forts 
guarded  the  Inlet.  Stringham  informed  General  Butler  of  these  fects,  and 
the  latter  sent  the  report  to  Washington,  with  suggestions  that  land  and 
naval  forces  should  be  sent  to  capture  the  forts  at  the  Inlet,  and  close  up 
the  passage.  The  suggestion  was  acted  upon,  and,  at  the  time  we  are  con- 
sidering, a  small  squadron  of  vessels  was  in  Hampton  Hoads  fi>r  the  purpose, 
on  which  were  to  be  borne  nine  hundred  land  troops.  Butler  volunteered 
to  command  these  troops.  His  offer  was  accepted,  and  on  jVIonday,  the  26th 
of  August,*  at  one  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  expedition  departed,  the 
squadron  being  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Silas  H. 
Stringham.^  Greneral  Butler  took  passage  in  the  flag-ship  (the  Minnesota) , 
and  his  troops  were  on  the  transports  George  JPeahody  and  Adelaide^  The 
frigate  Cumberland  was  ordered  to  join  .the  squadron.  The  expedition 
rendezvoused  off  the  Hatteras  inlet  to  Pamlico  Sound  (at  the  western  end 
^  of  Hatteras  Island,  and  about  eighteen  miles  from  the  Cape)  at 

five  o'clock  on  Tuesday  afternoon,*  when  preparations  were 
immediately  made  for  landing  the  troops  in  the  moming,^  twelve  hours 
later. 

Two  forts,  named  respectively  Hatteras  and  Clark,  occupied  the  western 
end  of  Hatteras  Island  The  troops  were  to  be  landed  a  short  distance  up 
the  beach,  to  attack  them  in  the  rear,  while  the  vessels  should  assail  them 
in  front.  The  PavmeCy  MonticeUo^  and  Harriet  Lane  were  to  be  sent  for- 
ward to  cover  the  landing  of  the  forces,  and  take  position^  at  first,  about 
two  miles  from  the  forts.  These  movements  began  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour/  Break&st  was  served  at  four  o'clock.  The  Cum- 
beriand  (sailing  vessel)  was  there,  and  was  taken  in  tow  by  the  Wabaah, 
Dragging  her  charge  to  a  proper  position,  the  Wabash  opened  fire  on  the 
forts  at  a  quarter  to  ten  o'clock,  and  the  Cvanberland  ^omedi  in  the  work. 
The  flag-ship  {Minnesota)  was  near,  and  soon  passed  inside  the  other  two 
and  engaged  in  the  fight.  The  Busquehanna^  which  had  joined  the  expe- 
dition, came  up  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  at  once  opened  fire.  In  the  mean 
time  a  few  of  the  troops  had  landed  near  a  wreck,  about  two  miles  up  the 
beach,  under  the  direction  of  Greneral  Butler,  who,  with  the  marines,  had 
gone  on  board  the  Harriet  Lane.  A  heavy  surf  made  the  landing  very  dif- 
ficult, and  it  was  effected  by  only  a  little  over  three  hundred  men,  who  were 
completely  covered  by  the  guns  of  the  Monticello  and  Harriet  Lane. 

The  assault  on  the  Confederate  works  had  continued  for  more  than  four 
hours,  when  the  firing  ceased  on  both  sides.  The  flags  of  the  forts  were 
down,  and  the  men  from  the  smaller  work  had  fled  to  the  greater,  which 
was  Fort  Hatteras.  Some  of  the  Coast  Guard,  under  Mr.  Weigel,  of  Colonel 
Weber's  command,  who  had  landed,  took  possession  of  the  former,  and  raised 
the  Union  flag  over  it ;  and  it  was  believed  that  both  works  were  about  to 

1  The  vessels  composing  the  squadron  were  the  Minnewta^  Captain  G.  A.  Van  Brane ;  Wahcuh^  Captain 
Samnel  Mercer;  Monticello^  Commander  John  P.  Gillls;  Pavmsey  Commander  S.  C.  Rowan;  Harriet  Latu^ 
Captain  John  Faunce;  chartered  steamer  Adelaide^  Commander  H.  6.  Stellwagen :  George  Peabody^  Lieu- 
tenant B.  P.  Lowry ;  and  tug  Fanny,  LieuU*nant  Pierce  Crosby.  The  Minnesota  was  the  flag-ship.  The  trans- 
port, Service,  was  in  charge  of  Oimmander  StoUwaffcn,  who  had  mnde  the  preimrations. 

«  These  troops  consisted  of  600  of  the  Twentieth  New  Tori;,  Colonel  Weber*  S20  of  the  Ninth  New  York, 
Colonel  Hawkina;  100  of  the  Union  Coast  Guard,  Captain  Nixon ;  and  60  of  the  Second  United  Statea  Artillery, 
Lieutenant  Lamed. 
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be  sarrendered.  The  MonticeUo  was  ordered  to  go  cautiously  into  the 
Inlet,  followed  by  the  Harriet  Lane^  and  take  possession  of  them ;  but  it 
had  proceeded  only  a 
short  distance,  when  fire 
was  opened  upon  it  from 
Fort  Hatteras,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  tug- 
steamer  was  seen  ap- 
proaching, having  in 
tow  a  schooner  filled 
with  troops,  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  fort.  The 
Minnesotay  Susquehanr 
nOy  and  Pavmee  imme- 
diately reopened  fire  on  ^„  hattbra».i 
the  fort,  and  the  attack 

was  kept  up  until  half-past  six,  when  the  whole  squadron,  excepting  the 
Pawnee  and  the  Harriet  Lane^  hauled  off  for  the  night.  The  MonticeUo  was 
much  exposed  during. the  fight,  and,  at  one  time,  her  capture  or  destruction 
seemed  inevitable ;  but  she  was  finally  taken  out  of  range  of  the  heavy  guns 
of  the  fort,  without  much  damage. 

*  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  the  contest  was  renewed  During  the 
preceding  evening.  Major  W.  S.  G.  Andrews,  the  commander  of  the  two  forts 
(who  had  been  absent  on  the  main),  accompanied  by  Samuel  Barron,  who 
was  in  command  of  a  little  Confederate  navy  in  charge  of  the  defenses  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  then  lying  in  Pamlico  Sound,  not  far  from  ^ 
the  Inlet,  arrived  at  Fort  Hatteras.  They  found  Colonel  Martin,  who  had  ' 
conducted  the  defense  during  the  day,  completely  prostrated  by  fatigue, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  Barron  should  assume  the  chief  command  of  the  fort, 
which  he  did  Guns  were  speedily  brought  to  bear  on  Fort  Clark,  then 
supposed  to  be  held  by  the  Nationals,  and  the  batteries  were  placed  in 
charge  of  fresh  troops.  But  Fort  Clark  was  not  held  by  Butler's  troops. 
They  were  well  and  cautiously  handled  by  their  commander.  Colonel  Weber, 
and  had  been  withdrawn  toward  the  landing-place.  Not  far  from  the  fort 
they  had  placed  in  battery  during  the  night  two  howitzers  and  a  rifled 
6-pounder  cannon,  landed  from  the  fleet.  These  were  very  serviceable  in  the 
hands  of  Lieutenant  Johnson,  of  the  Coast  Guard,  who,. early  in  the  morning, 
beat  off  the  Confederate  steamer  Window^  commanded  by  Arthur  Sinclair 
(who  had  abandoned  his  country's  flag),  which  was  filled  with  re-enforcemcQts^ 


*  Fort  Hatteras  was  the  principal  work,  and  mounted  ten  jsrnns.  Fort  Clark  was  a  square  redoubt,  about  750 
jards  northward  of  It,  and  mounting  seven  guns.  The  former  oocupic«l  a  point  on  a  sandy  beach,  and  was 
almost  sorroandod  by  water.  It  conld  only  be  approached  on  the  laml  sido  by  a  march  of  500  yards  circuitously 
vf%T  a  long  neck  of  land,  within  half  musket-&hot  of  its  embankments,  and  over  a  narrow  causeway,  only  a  few 
feet  in  width,  which  was  commanded  by  two  82-poundcr  guns  loaded  with  (pipe  and  canister  shot  The 
parapet  was  nearly  octagon  in  form,  and  Inclosed  about  three-fourths  of  an  acre  of  ground,  with  several  suf- 
ficient traverses. 

Mr.  Fiske,  acting  nid-de-camp  of  General  Butler,  performed  a  gallant  feat  When  Fort  Clark  was  abandoned, 
hs  iwam  ashore,  through  quite  heavy  breakers,  with  orders  from  Butler  to  Colonel  Weber.  He  entered  the  fort, 
mA  found  bodks  and  papers  there  containing  much  valuable  information.  He  formed  them  into  a  package, 
■tmpped  them  on  his  shoulders,  and  swam  bock  Avith  them  to  the  general.  After  the  capitulation,  the  Confede- 
rate ofloers  expressed  their  surprise  at  the  accuracy  of  Butler's  information  on  the  previous  day,  being  Ignorant 
tiMt  tbefr  own  doeaments  hvl  fhmished  it. 
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for  the  garrison.  The  Harriet  LanCy  in  the  mean  time,  had  run  in  shore  to 
assist  the  land  forces  who  had  moved  up  to-  Johnson's  battery. 

The  Susqtiehanna  was  the  first  of  the  squadron  to  open  fire  on  the  fort 
on  the  second  day.  The  Wabash  and  Minnesota  followed,  aad  a  little  later 
the  Cumberland  sailed  in  and  took  part  in  the  fight.  The  ITarriet  Lane  also 
came  up  and  became  a  participant.  The  pounding  of  the  fort  was  too  severe 
to  be  borne  long,  and  Barron  attempted  the  trick  of  hauling  down  his  flag, 
and  assuming  the  attitude  of  the  vanquished ;  but  the  Nationals  were  not 
deceived  a  second  time.  At  almost  eleven  o'clock  a  white  flag  appeared  over 
the  fort,  and  the  firing  ceased.  The  tug  Fanny ^  with  General  Butler  on 
board,  moved  into  the  Inlet  to  take  possession  of  the  works.  The  Confede- 
rate vessels  in  the  Sound,  with  troops  on  board,  fled  at  her  approach.  The 
Harriet  Lane  and  the  transport  Adelaide  fallowed  the  Fanny  in,  and  both 
grounded,*  but  they  were  finally  hauled  off*.  The  forts  were  formally 
surrendered,  under  a  capitulation  signed  by  the  respective  commanders.* 
''  No  one  of  the  fleet  or  army  was  in  the  least  degree  injured,"  said  Butler, 
in  his  report  to  General  Wool.  He  added,  that  the  loss  of  the  Confederates 
was  "  twelve  or  fifteen  killed  and  thirty-five  wounded."* 

The  capture  of  the  forts  at  Hatteras  Inlet  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Con- 
federates, and  opened  the  way  to  most  important  results,  beneficial  to  the 
"  National  cause,  as  we  shall  observe  hereafter.*  General  Butler  had  been 
ordered  to  destroy  the  forts,  and  not  attempt  to  hold  them.  He  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  preserving  them,  that,  after  consultation  with 
Stringham  and  Stellwagen,  he  returned  immediately  to  Fortress  Monroe, 
^and  hastened  to  Washington  with  the  first  news  of  the  victory,  to  explain 
his  views  to  the  Government  in  person.  It  was  determined  to  hold  them, 
and  the  troops,  which  had  only  been  provisioned  for  five  days,  were  imme- 
diately supplied.  Butler  was  now  commissioned  by  the  Secretary 
*^i^T*^''  ^^  War*  to  go  to  New  England  and  "raise,  arm,  uniform,  and. 
equip  a  volunteer  force  for  the  war."  He  did  so.  What  was 
done  with  them  will  be  revealed  when  we  come  to  consider  events  at  Ship 
Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  at  New  Orleans. 

Colonel  Hawkins  was  left,  with  the  portion  of  his  Ninth  New  York 
(Zouaves)  that  had  joined  the  expedition,  to  garrison  the  post  at  Hatteras 


1  This  wftA  an  anxious  moment  fur  the  Uuioni8t^  for,  by  those  accidents,  a  valuable  ship  of  war  and  a  trans- 
port filled  with  troops  were  nndcr  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  within  the  power  of  the  Confederates. 

*  The  capitulation  was  signed  on  board  the  flag  ship  Minn4sota^  August  29th,  1S61,  by  ^  8.  H.  Stringham, 
Flag  Oflicer  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron,"  and  "Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Major-Qeneral  U.  S.  Army,  command- 
ing," on  one  part,  and  "  S.  Barron,  Flag  Otlicer  C.  S.  Navy,  commanding  naval  forces,  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,"  "  WllUani  T.  Mjirtln,  Colonel  Seventh  Light  Infantry,  N.  C.  Volunteers,"  and  **  W.  8.  G.  Andrews, 
MiO<^^  commanding  Forts  Hatteras  and  Clark."  It  was  agreed  that  commanders,  men,  forts,  and  munitions  of 
war  should  be  immediately  surrendered  to  the  Qovernraent  <>f  the  United  States,  in  terms  of  Aill  capitulation, 
"  the  officers  and  men  to  receive  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war."  Barron  had  proposod'that  the  officers  and 
men  should  "retire  "  (in  other  words,  not  be  detained  as  prisoners),  the  former  to  go  out  with  their  8ide-arm& 
The  proposition  was  rejected.    The  prisoners  were  taken  to  New  York,  and  afterward  exchanged. 

s  Reports  of  General  Butler,  August  30th,  and  of  Commodore  Stringham,  August  80th  and  September  1st, 
1S61.  and  other  subordinate  officers;  also  of  "C/ommodore"  Barron  and  Mi\Jor  Andrews,  of  the  Confederate 
service,  September  Ist,  1861.  The  number  of  troops  surrendered,  including  the  officers,  was  716,  and  with  them 
1,000  stand  of  arms,  6  stand  of  colors,  81  pieces  of  cannon,  vessels  with  cotton  and  stores,  and  75  kegs  of  gun- 
powder. One  of  the  flags  was  new.  and  had  been  presented,  within  a  week,  by  the  women  of  New  Berne,  North 
Carolina,  to  the  "North  Carolina  Defenders."— General  Wool's  General  Order,  Na  8,  AugostBlst,  1861. 

i  General  Wool  issued  a  stirring  order,  announcing  the  victory,  and  Secretary  Welles  congratulated  String- 
ham and  his  men  for  the  "  brilliant  achievement  accomplished  without  the  loss  of  a  man  on  the  Union  tlde.^ 
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and  hold  the  Island  and  Inlet.  Late  in  September  he  was  re-enforced  by 
CJolonel  Brown  and  his  Twentieth  Indiana  regiment.  In  the  mean  time  an 
expedition  had  been  secretly  prepared  for  following  up  the  victory  at  Hat- 
teras,  by  seizing  and  holding  the  whole  coast  of  North  Carolina  washed  by 
the  waters  of  Pamlico  and  Albemarle  Sounds,  and  threatening  Norfolk,  still 
held  by  the  Confederates,  in  the  rear.* 

The  first  object  was  to  close  the  passages  to  these  Sounds  from  the  sea. 
Accordingly,  a  little  naval  force  was  sent*  to 
break  up  a  Confederate  post  at  Ocracoke  Inlet,  a 
few  miles  down  the  coast  from  Hatteras.  Commo- 
dore Rowan  sent  Lieutenant  J.  T.  Maxwell  to  perform  this 
service.  He  went  in  the  tug  Fanny ^  with  a  detachment 
of  mariners  and  soldiers  of  the .  Naval  Brigade  which  had 
been  organized  in 
Hampton  Roads. 
The  tug  towed  a 
launch,  and  the  Sus- 
quehanna  accompa- 
nied them.  An 
earthwork,  little  in- 
ferior to  Fort  Hat- 
teras, was  found  on 
Beacon  Island,  com- 
manding the  Inlet ;  but  this,  called  Fort  Ocracoke,  and  older  Fort  Morgan 
near,  were  abandoned     They  were  disabled  by  Maxwell. 

In  the  meantime  the  Confederates  were  evidently  preparing  to  throw  a' 
force  on  to  Rbanoke  Island,  to  the  northward  of  Hatteras,  with  the  intention 
of  recovering  their  losses  at  the  Inlet,  and  keeping  open  two  small  inlets  to 
Pamlico,  above  Cape  Hatteran.  Hawkins  sent  Colonel  Brown,* 
with  his  Twentieth  Indiana,  up  the  island  to  a  hamlet  called  *^p*-*^- 
Chicomicocomico,  partly  to  defend  the  professedly  loyal  inhabitants  there, 
but  more  particularly  to  watch  the  Confederates,  and,  if  possible,  prevent 
their  gaining  possession  of  Roanoke.  The  regiment  was  landed  in  small 
boats,'  with  very  scant  supplies.  The  Fanny  was  sent  with 
stores,'  but  was  captured  by  the  Confederates,  who  thus  obtained 
property  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
The  itiost  important  loss  was  the  camp  equipage,  provisions,  and  intrenching 
tools  of  Brown's  regiment.  It  defeated  his  undertaking ;  for  when,  on  the 
4th  of  October,  a  squadron  of  five  or  six  Confederate  steamers,  bearing  over 
two  thousand  men,  composed  of  North  Carolinians  and  Georgians,  who  had 
taken  possession  of  Roanoke  Island,  bore  down  from  Croatan  Sound,  with 
the  evident  intention  of  attacking  him,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat.  Troops 
were  landed  from  the  steamers  at  Keneekut  and  Chicomicocomico,  above 
and  below  Brown's  Camp,  under  cover  of  shells  thrown  from  the  armed  vessels. 
The  Indianians  succeeded  in  escaping  to  Cape  Hatteras,  where  they  were  met 
by  five  hundred  of  Hawkins's  Zouaves,  supported  by  the  Susquehanna 
and  MonticeUo.    They  had  lost  about  fifty  men,  most  of  whom  were  .cap- 
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tured  while  straggling.'  A  number  of  the  islanders  had  followed  them; 
and  all  had  suffered  much  from  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue,  during  that 
exciting  march  of  twenty-eight  miles.  The  Confederate  vessels  wdre  a 
part  of  the  little  fleet  in  that  region,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Lynch,  who  had  lately  abandoned  his  flag  and  joined  the  insurgents.  The 
assailants  fled  back  to  Roanoke,  and  after  that  left  Hatteras  in  the  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  National  forces.  General  Mansfield  was  sent  from 
Washington  with  five  hundred  troops,  to  still  further  strengthen  the  position. 
He  was  soon  relieved  by  Brigadier-General  'Thomas  S.  Williams,  of  the  Regu- 
lar Ai-my. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring,  Colonel  Hawkins,  in  pursuance  of 
the  humane  and  conciliatory  policy  of  the  Government  toward  misguided 
and  misinformed  inhabitants,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  North 
Carolina,  in  which  he  exposed  the  misrepresentations  of  the  intentions  of 
the  Government  put  forth  by  the  conspirators  and  their  allies,  assuring 
them  that  the  war  was  waged  only  against  traitors  and  rebeb  (who  were 
called  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  have  peace),  and  that  the  troops  had 
come  to  give  back  to  the  people  law,  order,  and  the  Constitution,  and  all  their 
legitimate  rights.  To  this  there  was  a  public  response  by  the  inhabitants 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Hatteras,  who  professed  to  be  loyal.  A  conven- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  Hyde  County  was  held,*  which,  by  resolu- 

*  ^i!**     tions,  'Offered  the  loyalty  of  its  members  to  the  National  Govern- 

ment.    A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  iip  a  statement  a( 
grievances,  and  a  declaration  of  independence  of  Confederate  rule  was  put 
forth,  in  form  and  style  IQce  that  issued  in  1776.*    A  more  important  oonven- 
*Kov  18.    *^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  Hatteras  a  month  later,*  in  which  appeared 
representatives  from  forty-five  counties  in  North  Oarolina.     That 
body  assumed  the  prerogatives  of  the  State,  and  by  a  Strong  ordinanoe  pFo- 
vided  ibr  the  government  of  Nortih  Caroling  in  allegiance  to  Ifhe  National 
Constitution.    This  promise  of  good  was  so  hopeful  that  the  President,  by 
proclamation,  ordered  an  election  to  be  held  in  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina.     The  people  complied,  and  -elected  -a  representa- 
«No   27     *^^®*  (Charles  Henry  Foster),  but  he  was  not  admitted  toCon- 
^  gress,'  because  of  some  technical  objecftion.     This  leaven  of 

loyalty,  that  promised  to   affect  the  whole  fitate,  was  soon  destroyed  by 
the  strong  arm  of  the  Confederates  in  power. 

>  The  Indiana  Begiment  was  peculiarlj  anfortanate  at  Hatteras.  In  theaifiilr  near  Chloomloooomico,  It  bad 
lost  its  stock  of  winter  clothing.  This  disaster  was  followed  by  a  fearfiil  storm  on  the  night  of  the  Sd  of  Korera- 
ber,  which  swept  along  the  coasts  and  bringlnir  the  sea  In  with  snob  violenoe  that  It  sabmerged  Hatteras  Island 
between  the  forts,  threatening  instant  destmctlon  to  Fort  Clark,  the  smaller  one,  occnpled  by  the  regiment  Its 
sick  were  much  distressed  by  removal  for  safety ;  and  nearly  one-half  of  its  new  supply  of  winter  clothing 
was  swept  away. 

'  This  Declaration  bore  the  signatures  of  Rey.  Marble  Nosh  Taylor,  of  the  North  Carolina  Methodist  Confer- 
ence, Caleb  B.  Stowc,  and  William  CNeal. 

*  This  movement  was  brought  prominently  before  the  citizens  of  Kew  Yoric  by  Mr.  Ti^lor,  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  at  a  meeting  over  which  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  historian,  presided,  in  which  he 
snid  that  **  s<»mo  4,000  of  the  Inhabitants  living  on  the  narrow  atrip  of  land  on  the  coast  had,  on  the  first  arrival 
of  the  troo[»9,  flocked  t4>  take  the  oath  of  allegianee,  and  tills  had  out  them  off  from  tiielr  scanty  resonroeb  of 
traffic  with  the  Interior.  They  were  a  poor  race,"'  he  said,  ^  living  principally  t^  fishing  and  gathering  of 
riKikum,  an  evergreen  of  spontaneous  growth,  which  they  dried  and  exchanged  for  com.**  The  yoaknm  is  a 
plant  which  is  extensively  used  In-thatTegton-as-asnbstHnte  for  tea. 

The  appeal  of  Mr.  Taylor  In  behalf  of  these  people  was  nobly  responded  to  by  generous  gifts  cf  money,  food,, 
and  clothing. 
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EVENTS   AT   FORT   PICKENS.  Ill 

Whilst  tRe  stirring  events  just  mentioned  were  occurring  on  the  coast 
of  North  Carolina,  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Pickens,  on  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  had  again  hecome  the  theater  of  conflict.  We  have  observed  how 
that  fortress  was  saved  from  seizure  by  the  insurgents  at  Pensacola  in  the 
spring  of  1861,  and  the  arrival  in  June,  at  Santa  Rosa  Island  (on  which  the 
fort  stands),  of  the  New  York  Sixth,  known  as  Wilson's  Zouaves.*  These 
troops  and  a  small  blockading  squadron,  with  a  garrison  in  the  fort,  were 
stationed  there  for  the  purpose  of  securing  from  capture  by  the  Confederates 
that  fortress,  whose  possession  was  so  much  coveted  by  them.  Although  no 
serious  hostilities  occurred  between  these  forces  and  the  insurgents  on  the 
main,  who  threatened  them,  the  former  were  not  inert,  but  dispelled  the 
uneasiness  of  camp  and  deck  life  by  an  occasional  disturbance  of  the  quiet 
of  their  foe,  sometimes  by  threatening  a  descent  on  the  coast,  and  at  others 
by  firing  on  some  supply-vessel  of  the  Confederates,  moving  in  Pensacola 
Bay.  On  the  night  of  the  2d  of  September,*  a  party  from  Fort  ^ 
Pickens,  under  Lieutenant  Shepley,  burned  the  Dry  Dock  at  the 
Navy  Yard  at  Warrington;  and,  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  the  same  month, 
about  one  hundred  men,  xmder  Lieutenant  John  H.  Russell,  of  Commodore 
Merwin's  flagship  Colorado^  crossed  over  to  the  Navy  Yard,  and  before 
daylight  boarded  a  large  sdiooner  (the  Judah)^  which  was  being  fitted  out 
as  a  privateer,  and  lying  at  the  whaif  there.  They  spiked  a  ten-inch 
oolumbiad,  with  which  she  was  armed,  and  burnt  her  to  the  water's  edge. 
By  the  use  of  muffled  oars  they  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  sentinels  until  it 
was  too  late  for  usefiil  resistance.*  Thk  was  a  most  daring  feat,  for  at  the 
Navy  Yard  near  by  there  were  at  least  a  thousand  Confederate  soldiers. 
"They  were  led  by  an  officer  with  the  courage  of  forty  Numidian  lions,  and 
thetr  6uoce6S  was  perfect,^  said  an  account  of  the  a&ir  written  by  an  officer 
St  the  Navy  Yar-d. 

The  Confederates  soon  became  the  aggressors.  Early  in  October,  they 
made  an  attempt  to  surprise  and  -capture  Wilson'^s  troops  on  Santa  Rosa 
iriand.  About  fourteen  hundred  picked  men,  chesen  mostly  from  Georgia 
troops  and  from  some  L-ish  volunteers,  and  commanded  by  General  Ander- 
fion,  assisted  by  General  Ruggles,  crossed  Pensacola  Bay  in  t^e  evening  on 
fleveral  steamers,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning*  landed  at  . 
Deer  Point,  on  Santa  Rosa  Island,  four  or  five  miles  eastward  of 
the  encampmept  of  the  2iOuaves.  Anderson  divided  his  force  into  three 
columns,  and  in  this  order  marched  upon  die  camp,  wherein  there  was  no 
suspicion  of  danger  near.  The  pickets  were  suddenly  driven  in,  and  the 
Zouaves  were  completely  surprised. 

The  Confederate  war-cry  was,  "  Death  to  Wilson !  no  quarter !'"  The 
2k>uaves  fought  desperately  in  the  intense  darkness,  while  being  driven  back 
by  superior  niunbers  to  the  cover  of  batteries  Lincoln  and  Totten,  situated 

>  See  ehsptor  XV^  Tolame  L 

*  Lieateiuuit  RosmII  lost  three  mea  killed  And  twelre  woonded.  The  planning  and  fitting  ont  of  the 
expedttioB  waa  f  ntroated  to  Oaptain  Bailey,  of  the  Oolomdo,  Lieatenant  Bosaell  waa  promoted  to  Commando^ 
OQ  the  4th  of  October. 

*  OoauDon  report  had  given  to  Wilson^  men  the  oliaraeter  of  being  mostly  New  York  **  roughs,**  and  the 
people  of  tlM  Sooth  were  taoght  to  beHeve  that  they  were  eeleoted  fbr  the  purpose  of  plunder  and  rapine.  It 
was oo  that  aeemint  that  the  troopaat  Pensaonla  hated  them,  and  resolred  to  glye  them  no  quarter.  Wilsbn, 
ia  a  eharseterlatte  letter  to  General  Arthur,  of  New  York,  reporting  the  aflhir,  says,  alliidliig  to  wild  r 
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Il2  BATTLE   ON  SANTA  ROSA  ISLAND. 

one  on  each  side  of  the  island,  and  about  four  hundred  jtStds  from  Fort 
Pickens.  They  numbered  only  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  effective  men. 
They  were  met  in  their  retreat  by  two  companies,  under  Major  Vogdes,  sent 
out  of  the  fort  by  Colonel  Harvey  Brown,  its  commander,  to  aid  them.  Two 
other  companies,  under  Major  Arnold,  immediately  followed,  and  the  com- 
bined force  returned  and  charged  upon  the  Confederates.  The  latter  had 
already  plundered  and  burnt  the  camp,^  and  were  in  a  disorganized  state.  In 
this  condition  they  were  driven  in  great  confusion  to  their  vessels,  terribly  galled 
by  the  weapons  of  their  pursuers.  As  the  vessels  moved  off  with  the  retreat- 
ing assailants,  several  volleys  of  musketry  were  poured  upon  them,  and  one 
of  the  launches,  loaded  with  men,  was  so  riddled  by  bullets  that  it  sank. 
In  this  affair  the  Nationals  lost,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  sixty-four 
men.  Among  the  latter  was  Major  Yogdes.  The  Confederates  lost  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty,*  including  those  who  were  drowned.  Such  was  the 
confusion  in  which  they  fled  to  their  boats,  that,  according  to  the  statement 
of  one  of  their  officers,  they  shot  down  their  own  friends  in  numbers.  "  Night 
skirmishing  is  a  dangerous  business,"  he  said,  "  especially  in  an  unknown 
country,  as  was  the  Island  of  Santa  Rosa."  So  ended  The  Battle  of  Santa 
Rosa  Island. 

Fort  Pickens  had  been  silent  during  the  entire  s.ummer  and  autumn  of 
1861,  until  late  in  November,  when  its  thunders  were  heard  for  miles  along 
the  coast,  mingling  with  those  of  some  vessels  of  war  there,  in  a  combined 
attack  upon  the  forts  and  batteries  of  the .  Confederates  on  the  main.  The 
garrison  at  Fort  Pickens  then  numbered  about  thirteen  hundred  men,  under 
Colonel  Brown.  The  number  of  the  Confederates,  whose  works  stretched  along 
the  shore,  from  the  Navy  Yard  to  Fort  McRee,  in  a  curve  for  about  four  miles, 
was  about  seven  thousand,  commanded,  as  in  the  spring,'  by  General  Braxton 
Bragg.  His  defenses  consisted  of  Forts  McRee  and  Barrancas,  and  fourteen 
separate  batteries,  mounting  from  one  'to  four  guns  each,  many  of  which 
were  ten-inch  columbiads,  and  several  thirteen-inch  sea-coast  mortars. 

Having  determined  to  attack  Bragg's  works.  Colonel  Brown  invited  flag- 
officer  McKean,  who  was  in  command  of  the  little  blockading  squadron  there 
(composed  of  the  Niagara,  Richmond,  and  Montgomery)^  to  join  him.  Mc- 
Kean prepared  to  do  so,  and  at  a  little  before  ten  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the 
22d  of  November,*  the  heavy  guns  of  Fort  Pickens  opened  upon 
some  transports  at  the  Navy  Yard.  This  was  the  signal  for 
McKean  to  act.  The  Niagara  was  run  in  as  near  Fort  McRee  as  the  depth 
of  water  would  allow,  accompanied  by  the  JRichmond,  Captain  Ellison.  The 
latter  became  instantly  engaged  in  a  hot  contest  with  the  fort  and"  the  water 

the  main  after  the  fight,  ^Thej  are  exhibiting  my  head  and  hair  in  Penaacola— the  reward  la  already  claimed ; 
also  an  old  flag  which  I  nailed  to  a  flagstaff  on  the  4th  of  July,  which  has  been  hanging  there  ever  since :  nothing 
left.  howcTer,  but  the  stars.  The  leaders  have  cut  it  up  in  pieces,  and  have  pinned  it  on  their  bosoms  as  a 
trophy.  £very  one  in  Ponsacola  has  ray  sword  and  uniform.  I  must  have  a  large  quantity  of  hair,  and  plenty 
of  swords  and  uniforms.    They  say  if  I  was  to  be  taken  alive,  I  was  to  be  put  in  a  cage  and  exhibited.^ 

*  This  camp  was  on  the  sea-side  of  the  island,  a  short  mile  fh>m  Fort  Pickens.  The  tents  were  arranged  in 
parallel  lines,  forming  pleasant  avenues,  and  each  was  sheltered  by  a  canopy  ot  boughs  and  shrubs,  to  protect  it 
from  the  hot  sun.  Santa  Rosa  Island  is  a  long  and  narrow  sand-bank,  with  an  average  width  of  about  half  a 
mile. 

*  Beport  of  Colonel  Harvey  Brown  to  A^Jutant-Oeneral  R  D.  Townsend,  October  11th,  1861;  also  of  Colonel 
Wm.  Wilson  to  General  Arthur,  October  14th,  1861 ;  Correspondento  of  the  Atlantic  IntslUffeneer  and  Angaita 
OffnsHtuHonaUst.    See  map  of  Pensacola  Bay  and  vicinity,  on  page  868,  Tolmne  L 

*  See  page  871,  volume  I. 
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battery,  and  was  soon  joined  in  the  fight  by  the  Niagara,  The  guns  of  Fort 
Pickens  were  also  brought  to  bear  upon  Fort  McRee ;  and  at  noon  the  artil- 
lery of  the  former  and  of  Battery  Scott,  and  also  of  the  two  vessels,  were 
playing  upon  the  devoted  fortress  and  the  surrounding  batteries.  The  guns 
of  McRee  were  all  speedily  silenced  but  one.  Those  of  Barrancas  were  soon 
reduced  to  feeble  efibrts ;  and  from  those  at  the  Navy  Yard,  and  <5ne  or  two 
other  batteries,  there  was  no  response  for  some  time  before  the  close  of  the 
day. 

The  bombardment  from  Fort  P*ickens  was  resumed  early  the  next  mor- 
ning,* but,  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  the  vessels  could 
not  get  within  range  of  Fort  McRee.     The  fire  of  Pickens  was     *  ^i*^*** 
less  rapid,  but  more  effective  than  the  day  before.     McRee  made 
no  response,  and  the  other  forts  and  the  batteries  answered  feebly.     At  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  dense  smoke  arose  from  the  village  of  Warrington, 
on  the  west  of  the  Navy  Yard,  and  at  about  the  same  time  buildings  in 
Wolcott,  at  the  north  of  the  yard,  were  in  flames.     These  villages  were 
fired  by  the  missiles  from  the  fort,  and  large  portions  of  them,  as  well  as  of 
the  Navy  Yard,  were  laid  in  ashes.     The  bombardment  was  kept  up  imtil 
two  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when  it  ceased.* 

After  this  bombardment  of  two  days,  there  was  quiet  on  Pensacola  Bay 
imtil   the  first   day   of  the   year,*  when  another  artilleiy  duel    ^ 
occurred,  lasting  nearly  twelve  hours,  but  doing  very  little  dam-         iMa 
age  to  either  party. 

Looking  farther  westward,  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  we  observe  little 
sparks  of  war  threatening  a  conflagration  at  several  points,  at  about  the 
time  when  the  evenfc  we  have  just  considered  were  occurring  on  the  shores 
of  Pensacola  Bay.  One  of  the  most  notable  of  these  minor  hostilities  was 
exhibited  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  on  the  12th  of  October,  and 
was  first  announced  by  Captain  HoUins,  an  old  officer  of  the  National  navy, 
whose  merits  were  much  below  his  pretensions,  as  the  Confederates,  to  whom 
he  offered  his  services  when  he  abandoned  his  flag,  in  May,  1861,  soon  learned 
to  their  cost.  Hollins  startled  the  public  with  a  telegraphic  dispatch  to  his 
employers  at  Richmond,  boasting  of  a  successftil  attack  on  the  National 
blockading  fleet  at  the  Southwest  Pass  of  the  Mississippi  He  claimed  to 
have  driven  all  the  vessels  aground  on  the  bar  there,  sinking  one  of  them 
and  "  peppering  well "  thfi  others.'  The  official  account  of  this  affair  showed 
the  following  facts : 

J.  S.  Hollins  was  placed  in  command  of  a  peculiarly  shaped  iron-clad  ves* 
sel  called  a  "  ram,"  and  named  Manassas.    At  about  four  o'clock  in  the  mop* 
ning*  this  ram  was  seen  approaching  the  little  blockading  squad- 
ron, consisting  of  the  war  steamer  Richmond^  sloops-of-war  Vin-  '^^^^** 
cennes  and  Preble^  and  steam-tender  Water-  Witch^  all  under  the 


>  B«port  of  Colonel  Brown,  November  fi4th,  1861 ;  also  of  Commodore  McEean  to  Secretory  Welles,  Korem- 
ber  85a^  1861 ;  report  of  General  Bragg  to  Samuel  Cooper,  November  27th,  1861. 

*  The  fbllowing  is  a  copy  of  the  dispatch,  dated  at  Fort  Jackson,  below  New  Orleans,  October  18th,  1861 : 
**  Last  night  I  attad^ed  the  blockaders  with  my  little  fleet  I  sncoeeded,  after  a  very  short  straggle,  in  driving 
them  aU  aground  on  the  Soathwest  Pass  bar,  except  the  PrtibU,  i6kicih  Ttwnk. 

**  I  eaptored  a  prixe  from  them,  and  after  they  were  tut  in  sand  I  peppered  them  weU.  There  were  »• 
•unaltiea  oo  our  tide.    It  was  a  complete  sneceas.— Holuh s.^ 

VOL.  H— 46 
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SOUTHWEST  PASS. 

The  Manassas  was  close  to  the  Hichmofid 
he  time  the  watch  could  give  the  alarm, 
"abreast  the  port  fore-chamiels,"  tearing 
a  coal  schooner  that  was  alongside  from 
her  fastenings,  and  staving  a  hole  in 
the  ship's  side,  about  five  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, two  feet  below  the  water- 
line.  The  ram  then  drew  off,  and,  pass- 
ing aft,  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
breach  the  ElchmoncPs  stem.  The 
crew  of  the  assailed  vessel  had  promptly 
hastened  to  quarters  at  the  first  alarm, 
and,  as  the  monster  passed  abreast  of 
the  ship  in  the  darkness,  had  given 
it  a  volley  from  the  port  battery,  but 
with  what  effect  was  not  known  until 
some  time  aflerward? 

A  signal  of  danger  had  been  given 

to  the  other  vessels.      They  at  once 

slipped   their   cables   and  got    under 

►  the  Pass,  while  the  Richmond  should 

2  at  five  o'clock.  In  an  attempt  to  pass 
ifies  grounded,  at  about  eight  o'clock,  in 
barded  for  a  while  by  the  Manassas^  and 

bum  them.  A  little  later,  Commander 
mistaking  the  meaning  of  a  signal  from 
I  slow  match  at  the  magazine,  and  with 
the  Richmond  and  some  to  the  Water- 
atch  expired,  and  Handy  and  his  men  re- 
The  fire-rafls  sent  down  by  Hollins  were 
Confederate  "  Commodore  "  withdrew  and 
iws  of  his  great  "  victory  "  to  Richmond. 
Hollins  were  slight  bruises  on  the  coal 
L  staving  Captain  Pope's  gig.  When  his 
jred  together,  they  produced  great  merri- 

3  expense  of  the  weak  Confederate  "  Com- 

L  a  formidable,  enemy  to  the  blockaders  at 
de  hands  of  a  competent  officer.  It  was 
and  the  apprehension  that  others  of  like 
)ut  at  New  Orleans,  hastened  the  prepara- 
ig  an  expedition  to  the  Lower  Mississippi, 
id  its  connecting  waters,  and  taking  pos- 
ity  on  its  banks.  This  expedition  and  its 
L 


•officer  MoKean,  oommander  of  the  sqiuulroD  off  PeoBMola^ 
o  the  Missiwlppl,  and  erecttng  a  batterj  at  the  head  of  tlM 
m  of  the  river. 
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OHAPTEK    Y. 

MILITAST  AND  NAVAL  OPERATIONS  ON  THE  COAST  OP  SOUTH  CABOLINA.— MILTTABT 
OPERATIONS  ON  THE  LINE  OP  THE  POTOMAC  RIVER. 

'  AMPTON  ROADS  presented  a  spectacle,  in  October, 
similar  to  that,  late  in  August,  of  the  Hatteras  expe- 
dition ;  but  more  imposing.  It  was  a  land  and  naval 
arm9,ment,  fitted  out  for  a  descent  upon  the  borders 
of  lower  South  Carolina,  among  the  coast  islands 
between  Charleston  harbor  and  the  Savannah  River. 

The  want  of  some  harbors  under  the  control  of  the 
Grovemment  in  that  region,  as  stations,  and  as  places 
of  refuge  of  the  blockading  vessels  during  the  storms  of  autumn  and  winter, 
had  caused  the  Government  to  take  action  on  the  subject  even  before  the 
meeting  of  Congress  in  July.  So  early  as  June,  a  Board  of  army  and  navy- 
officers  was  convened  at  Washington  City.*  The  Board,  after  careful  inves- 
tigations, made  elaborate  reports,  and,  in  accordance  with  their  reconunen- 
dations,  expeditions  were  planned.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  with  the 
help  of  his  energetic  assistant,  Mr.  Fox,  had  so  far  matured  an  expedition 
for  the  Southern  coast,  that,  early  in  October,  rumors  of  it  began  to  attract 
public  attention.  It  became  tangible  when  in  Hampton  Roads  a  large 
squadron  was  seen  gathering,  and  at  Annapolis  a  considerable  land  force 
was  collecting,  which,  it  was  said,  was  to  form  a  part  of  the  expedition. 
Whither  it  was  to  go  was  a  mystery  to  the  public,  and  its  destination  was 
so  uncertain  to  the  popular  mind,  that  it  was  placed  by  conjecture  at  almost 
every  point  of  interest  between  Cape  Hatteras  and  Galveston,  in  Texas. 
Even  in  official  circles  its  destination  was  generally  unknown  when  it  sailed^ 
so  well  had  the  secret  been  kept. 

The  land  forces  of  the  expedition,  which  assembled  at  Annapolis,  in 
Maryland,  about  fifteen  thousand  in  number,  were  placed  in  charge  of  Briga- 
dier-General T.  W.  Sherman,  acting  as  major-general.     The  naval  portion 
of  the  expedition  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Captain  S.  F.  Dupont, 
who  had  served  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inquiry  just  mentioned.     The 
fleet  was  composed  of  fifty  war  vessels  and  transports,  with  twenty-five  coal 
vessels    under  convoy   of  the   Vandalia,      These,   with    the  troops,   left 
Hampton  Roads  and  proceeded  to  sea  on  a  most  lovely  October 
morning,*  having  been  summoned  to  the  movement  at  dawn  by     *  ^^' 
the  booming  of  a  gun  on  the  Wabash,  the  Commodore's  flag-ship. 
The  destination  of  the  expedition  was  not  generally  known  by  the  partici- 

'  This  Board  was  oompo«ed  of  Mi^or  John  G.  Barnard,  of  the  Engineer  Con>a  of  the  armj,  Profeuor  Alex- 
ander Baches  ^tba  Coast  Surrey,  and  Captains  Samuel  F.  Dupont  and  Charles  H.  Davis,  of  the  Navj. 
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ea,  when,  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
need  to  be  Port  Royal  entrance  and 
harbor,  and  the  coast  islands  of  South 
Carolina. 

The  army  under  Sherman  was 
divided  into  three  brigades,  com- 
manded respectively  by  Brigadier- 
Generals  Egbert  S.  Viele,  Isaac  J. 
Stevens,  and  Horatio  G.  Wright ;  all 
of  them,  including  the  chief,  being 
graduates  of  the  West  Point  Military 
Academy.  The  transports  which 
bore  these  troops  were  about  thirty- 
five  in  number,  and  included  some 
powerful  steamships.* 

The  Wabash  led  the  way  out  to 
sea,  and  its  followers,  moving  in 
three  parallel  lines,  and  occupying  a 
'^ay,  made  a  most  imposing  appearance, 
•e  judiciously  intermingled,  so  that  the 
During  a  greater  portion  of  the  day  of 
St  toward  stormy  Cape  Hatteras,  most 
r  North  Carolina,  and  all  hearts  cheered 
at  night  was  glorious.  The  next  day 
m  and  beautiful.  There  was  no  moon 
at.  The  dreaded  Cape  Hatteras  was 
jalmness  of  sea,  that  on  the  following 
?  counted  no  less  than  thirty-eight  of 
;k.  But,  on  that  evening,  the  aspect  of 
i  storm,  already  mentioned,  which  sw^t 
ginning  of  November,  was  soon  encoun- 
'  scattered  to  the  winds."  So  complete 
•ming  of  the  2d  of  November,  only  a 
he  deck  of  the  Wabash.  Fortunately, 
ach  vessel    These  were  opened,  and  the 


j^ment  of  men  and  a  yast  amount  of  provisions  and  stores^ 
notable  vessels  maj  be  named  the  Vand&rbilt,  Oosat^ 
Great  Repvblie^  the  latter  having  been  employed  in  the 
the  Crimean  war.  Among  the  lesser  vessels  were  five  or 
r  and  light  draught,  for  landing  troops  in  shallow  and  stin 
Imated  at  about  40,000  tons, 
connection :  The  Wabash  was  flanked  by  the  gunboats 
Pembina^  Unadiila^  Penffuln,  and  R.  R  ForhM.  The 
n  the  left,  and  was  supported  by  the  Pocahontas,  The 
by  the  Locust  Point,  Star  qf  the  Souths  Parksr$burff^ 
nor,  and  Mohican. 

wed  by  the  Vanderbilt,  towing  the  Great  Republic;  the 
ere  followed  by  the  Winjleld  Scott,  Potomac,  CaJunoba^ 
it. 

ricsson^  Philadelphia,  Ren  De  Ford>,  Florida,  Roanoks, 
°eerless,  Ariel,  Mercury,  09oeola,  and  two  ferry-boats 
aUa^  had  been  sent  out  the  day  before,  with  instmetlons 
I  as  to  the  real  destination  of  the  expedition. 
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place  of  rendezvous,  off  Port  Royal,  was  made  known.  In  that  fearful  storm 
four  transport  vessels  were  lost,*  but  not  a  dozen  persons  perished.  It  was 
most  remarkable  how  small  was  the  aggregate  amount  of  disaster  suffered 
by  so  large  a  number  of  vessels  in  company,  by  a  storm  so  severe  that  at 
times  it  was  a  hurricane.  Some  were  compelled  to  part  with  freight,  in 
order  to  insure  salvation.  The  gunboat  Mercury  lost  one.  of  her  two  rifled 
guns,  thrown  overboard  to  lighten  her ;  and  the  Isaac  P,  Smith  was  saved 
by  parting  with  eight  8-inch  guns  in  the  same  way.  The  side-wheel  steamer 
Morida^  carrying  nine  guns,  was  disabled,  and  put  back  in  distress ;  and  the 
Bdvidere  and  two  New  York  ferry-boats  {Ethan  Allen  and  Commodore 
Perry)  MireTQ  compelled  to  go  back  to  Fortress  Monroe,  where  they  gave  the 
first  public  notice  of  the  storm  and  the  dispersion  of  the  fleet. 

Tlie  sad  news  disturbed  the, loyal  people  with  alarm  and  distress  until  the 
small  amount  of  disaster  was  known,*  while  the  Confederate  newspapers 
were  jubilant  with  the  expressed  idea  that  the  elements  were  in  league  with 
them  in  destroying  their  enemies.  "  The  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against 
Sisera,"  one  of  them  quoted,  and  added,  "  So  the  winds  of  heaven  fight  for 
the  good  cause  of  Southern  independence.  Let  the  Deborahs  of  the  South 
sing  a  song  of  deliverance."  That  joyous  song  was  very  brief,  for,  whilst  it 
was  swelling  in  fliU  chorus,  a  voice  of  wailing  w6nt  over  the  Southern  land, 
such  as  had  not  been  heard  since  its  wicked  betrayers  had  raised  their  arms 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Republic  and  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

On  Sunday  morning*  the  storm  began  to  abate,  and  the  vessels 
of  the  expedition  to  reassemble  around  the  flag-ship.     When     *^^i^ 
passing  Charleston  harbor,  Commodore  Dupont  sent  in  Captain 
Lardner  with  the  Seneca  to  direct  the  Sicsqtiehanna,  on  blockading  duty 
there,  to  proceed  to  Port  Royal;  and  on  the  following  morning,  at  eight 
o'clock,  the  Wabash  anchored  off  Port  Royal  Bar  in  company  with  twenty^ 
five  vessels,  whilst  many  others  were  continually  heaving  in  sight  in  the  dim 
ofing. 

The  expedition  was  now  on  the  threshold  of  a  theater  of  great  and  im- 
portant events,  with  many  difliculties  and  dangers  still  before  it.  The  awiul 
perils  of  the  sea  had  been  passed,  but  there  were  others,  no  less  fearful,  to  be 
encountered  in  the  works  of  man  before  it.  There  were  also  grave  dangers 
beneath  the  waters  on  which  that  armada  floated,  for  the  insurgents  had,  as 
we  have  observed,'  removed  lighthouses,  beacons,  buoys,  and  every  help  to 
navigation  all  along  the  Southern  coasts.  Yet  a  remedy  for  this  evil  was 
found  in  the  person  of  Commander  Charles  H.  Davis  (the  fleet  captain,  and 
chief  of  Dupont 's  staff),  and  Mr.  Boutelle,  of  the  Coast  Survey,  a  man  of 


>  The  lost  resaels  were  the  Governor^  PeerUa^^  Osceola,  and  Union.  The  Governor,  CapUin  Litchfield, 
WAS  a  steam  transport  It  foundered  on  Sonday  (Nov.  8),  having  on  board  a  battalion  of  marines,  numbering 
tM.  AU  were  sared  by  the  frigate  Sabine  (see  page  86d,  volume  I.),  Captain  Ringold.  excepting  a  corporal  and  six 
men,  who  were  drowned,  or  crushed  between  the  vessels ;  nearly  all  the  arms  and  half  of  the  uoconterments  of  the 
nurlnes  were  raved,  and  about  10,000  rounds  of  cartridges.  The  Peerleee  was  a  small  Lake  Ontario  steamer, 
loaded  with  beef  cattle.  Its  officers  and  crew  were  saved  by  the  gunboat  Mofiican,  Captain  Gordon.  The  pro- 
peller Oeceola^  Captain  Morrell,  also  loaded  with  beef  cattle,  was  wrecked  on  North  Island,  near  Georgetown, 
8.  C,  and  its  people,  20  in  number,  were  made  prisoners.  The  Union,  Captain  Sawin,  was  a  new  and  stanch 
steamer,  ai^  went  ashore  off  Beaufort,  N.  C,  with  a  large  quantity  of  storea,  which  were  lost  Its  crew  and 
paaseiifera,  and  a  few  soldiers,  In  all  78  persons,  wero  captured  and  taken  into  the  interior.  The  stanch  steamar 
Wht/Md  SeoU,  with  500  men  of  the  Fiftieth  Pennsylvania  regiment,  barely  escaped  destruction. 

'  See  jMipe  408,  volume  L 
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mtly  been  engaged  in  making  a  minute 
e  well-informed  men  the  channel  entrance 
nd  80  well  buoyed  in  the  course  of  a  few 
;h  perfect  safety.     At  three  o'clock  in  the 

informed  that  all  of  his  gun-boats  and 
een  feet  water  might  go  forward  without 
sd  at  once,  and  at  twilight  these  vessels 
of  Port  Royal 

of  the  expedition,  the  Confederates  had 
oyal  entrance.  The  one  on  the  northern 
I,  was  named  Fort  Beauregard,  and  that 

Head,  Hilton  Head  Island,  was  called 
ong  regular  work,  with  twenty-four  guns ; 
t  in  every  respect,  was  formidable,  being 

m  the  expedition  arrived,  by  six  hundred 
F.  Drayton,  a  wealthy  land-owner,  whose 
mansion  was  not  more  than  a  mile 
distant  from  it,  standing  a  few  yards 
from   the   beach,   and  overlooking  a 
beautiful  expanse  of  land  and  water. 
He  was  a  brother  of  Captain  Percival 
Drayton,   commander    of   the   Poca- 
hontaa^   of  this   expedition.     On   the 
beach   at    Camp   Lookout,   six   miles 
from  Fort  Walker,  were  sixty-five  men 
of  Scriven's  guerrillas,  who  acted  as 
scouts  and  couriers  for  the  commander. 
These  forces  were  increased,  before  the 
battle    commenced,  to  one  thousaiVd 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven  men.* 
The  force  on  Bay  Point  was  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  men,  conmianded  by 
these,  one  hundred  and  forty-nine,  con- 
•  Artillery,  garrisoned  Fort  Beauregard, 
Captain  Stephen  Elliott,  Jr.,  of  Beaufort 
ioned  so  as  to  protect  the  eastern  portion 
J  to  Trenchard's  Inlet. 
J,  there  was  a  little  squadron  called  the 
)re  Josiah  Tatnall,  a  brave  old  veteran  of 
h  distinction  in  the  war  of  1812,  but  who 
aiice  and  his  flag  by  the  siren  song  of 
ad  followed  the  politicians  of  his  native 


Pint  Regiment  of  Artillery,  throe  companies  of  Hftjward^t 
[ea  of  Dnnovant'8  Twelfth  South  CaroHna  Volanteers,  under 

Sultry  Arom  Georgia,  under  command  of  Captain  Berry  ;  Gap- 
[  50  men,  and  Colonel  De  Saossare's  Fifteenth  South  Ovottna 
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Greorgia  in  the  wicked  ways  of  treason,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  he 
had  &llen  from  his  high  position  of  an  honored  commander,  kindly  placed 
by  his  Government  in  a  retreat  of  ease  and  comfort,  at  the  naval  station  at 
Sackett's  Harbor,  on  Lake  Ontario,  in  New  York,  to  be  the  chief  manager  of 
a  little  flotilla  of  eight  small  armed  steamers  that  had  been  employed  in 
navigating  the  shallow  waters  among  the  Coast  Islands,  and  losing,  by  lack 
of  success,  even  the  respect  of  those  whose  bad  cause  he  had  consented  to 
serva  His  achievements  on  the  occasion  we  are  now  considering  consisted 
of  a  harmless  show  of  opposition  to  the  fleet  when  it  anchored  in  Port  lioyal 
roadstead ;  a  successful  retreat  from  danger  when  a  few  shots  were  hurled  at 
his  vessels ;  assisting  in  the  flight  of  the  Confederate  land  forces  upon  Hilton 
Head  Island,  and  in  the  destruction  of  hie  own  flbtUla  to  prevent  its  capture 
by  his  late  brothers  in  the  National  navy. 

On  Tuesday,  the  5th,*  Commander  John  Rogers,  a  passenger  ^  ^^^^ 
with  Dupont,  on  his  way  to  his  own  ship,  the  Flag^  accompanied 
by  General  Wright,  made  a  reconnoissance  in  force  of  the  Confederate  works 
in  the  Ottawa^  supported  by  the  Curlew^  Seneca^  and  Smith,  The  forts  on 
both  shores  opened  upon  them,  as  they  desired  they  should,  and  an  engage 
ment  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  ensued,  by  which  the  strength  anc 
character  of  those  works  were  fairly  tested.  In  the  mean  time,  the  great 
Wabash  had  passed  safely  over  the  bar,  and  every  thing  was  now  ready  for 
an  attack.  It  was  delayed  by  an  ugly  wind  off  shore,  and  meanwhile  the 
Confederates  were  re-enforced  and  their  works  were  strengthened. 

Thursday,  the  Vth,  dawned  gloriously.     The  transports  were  all  in  sight, 
and  in  the  light  of  the  morning  sun  a  grand  spec- 
tacle was  speedily  presented.     It  had  been  ascer- 
tained by  Rogers  and  Wright  that  Fort  Walker, 
on  Hilton  Head,  was  by  far  the  most  powerful  of 
the  defenses,  and  upon  it  the  bolts  of  the  fleet  were 
chiefly  hurled.     The  order  of  battle  "  comprised  a 
main  squadron  ranged,  in  a  line  ahead,  and  a  flank- 
ing squadron,  which  was  to  be  thrown  ofl'  on  the 
northern    section   of  the   harbor,   to   engage   the 
enemy's  flotilla  (Tatnall's),  and  prevent  them  tak- 
ing the  rear  ships  of  the  main  line  when  it  turned 
to  the  southward,  or  cutting  off  a  disabled  vessel.'"       '^**''  walkee,  hilton  iikai>. 
That  flotilla  was  then  lying  at  a  safe  distance  between  Hilton  Head  and  Paris 
Islands. 

The  plan  of  attack  was  to  pass  iip  midway  between  Forts  Walker  and 
l^auregard  (which  were  about  two  miles  apart),  receiving  and  returning  the 
fire  of  both ;  and  at  the  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles  northward  of  the 
latter,  round   by  the  west,  and  closing    in  with  the  former,  attack  it  on 


>  Beport  of  Cummmlore  Dnpont  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Nsry,  November  lltb,  1861.  The  main  sqnadron 
Mfosisted  of  the  Waha^  Commander  C.  B.  P.  Bogera,  leading ;  frigate  8u»queJianna,  Captain  J.  L.  Lardner : 
•loop  JToAtofn,  Commander  L.  W.  Gordon;  sloop  SentinoU,  Commander  J.  P.  GiUis;  sloop  Paumss^  Lieutenant 
oommaodlng  T.  IT.  Stevens;  gunboat  Pembina,  Lientenant  commanding  J.  P.  Bankhcad;  sailing  sloop  Van- 
daUa,  towed  by  the  /moo  P.  Smithy  Lieutenant  commanding  J.  W.  A.  Nicholson.  The  flanking  sqtuidnm  fori- 
•isted  of  the  gnnboats  Bienville,  Commander  Charles  Sccedman,  leading;  Seneca^  Lieutenant  c«>infnanding'* 
Daniel  Ammen;  ihirlew.  Lieutenant  commanding  P.  G.  Watroough;  Ptnffuin^  Lieutenant  commanding  F.  A. 
Badd;  and  Augutia^  Commander  E.  G.  Parrott 
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r  &ce8.*  The  yessels  were  to  pan 
r  of  battle,  and  each  avoid  becom- 
On  reaching  the  shoal  ground 
[ead,  the  line  was  to  turn  to  the 
rthward,  to  engage  Fort  Walker 
first  on  the  same  ooursa  These 
ains  of  the  vessels  were  called  on 
1  the  manner  of  proceeding ;  and 
movements  was  strictly  followed 

iven  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  mor- 
ced  at  about  half-past  nine,  by  a 
i  instantly  followed  by  one  at  Fort 
mediately  responded,  and  was  fol' 
rst  prescribed  turn,  the  signal  for 
;t  ten,  the  Wdbdsh  passing  Fort 
yht  hundred  yards.     In  the  desig- 
st  eleven  the  flag  of  Fort  Walker 
5  Wabash  and  Susquehanna  had 
so  "  discomforted  the  enemy,"  as 
Dupont  reported,  and  the  shells 
from  the   smaller  vessels  were 
falling  so  thickly  upon  them  at 
the  enfilading  point,'  that  their 
fire  became  sensibly  weaker  and 
weaker,  until  their  guns  ceased 
altogether  to  reply.     At  a  quar- 
ter past  one  p.m.,   the   Ottawa 
signalled  that  the  fort  was  aban- 
doned. 

Fort  Beauregard  was  also 
silent  and  abandoned.  The  gar- 
risons of  both  had  fled  for  their 
lives.  According  to  the  official 
and  unofficial  reports  of  the  Con- 
federate officers  and  correspond- 
ents. Fort  Walker  had  become 
the  scene  of  utter  desolation,  at 
noon.  Dismounted  cannon  lay 
in  all  directions,  and  the  dead 
and  dying  were  seen  on  every 
[lable,  yet  it  was  a  perilous  thing 


Bverfbl  spy-gloss.    Shell  fell  in  it,  not  twonty-eifht 
lUop.    The  resistance  was  heroic ;  but  what  conll 

»Iling  the  sonndlngs  with  ocild  indifferenoe,  slow- 
10  yessc'ls  tbeir  Taiions  evolntiona,  and  at  the  same 
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to  leave  it.  An  open  space  of  a  mile,  directly  in  range  of  the  National  guns, 
lay  between  the  fort  and  a  thick  wood  to  which  they  mnst  go  for  shelter. 
Across  this  they  ran,  each  man  for  himself,  divested  of  every  thing  that 
might  make  him  a  laggard.  Each  of  the  wounded  was  placed  in  a  blanket 
and  borne  away  by  four  men,  but  the  dead  were  left.  The  gariason,  with 
their  commander,  ran  six  miles  across  the  island,  to  Seabrook,  whei'e  they 
embarked  for  Savannah. 

So  too  at  Fort  Beauregard  the  retreat  had  been  hasty.  General  Drayton 
had  vainly  endeavored  to  send  over  re-enforcements  to  the  little  garrison 
there,  that  fought  bravely 
and  welL  Seeing  danger 
of  being  cut  off  from  retreat. 
Colonel  Dunovant  ordered 
them  to  flee  while  there  was 
A  chance  for  safety.  Leav- 
ing an  infernal  machine  in 
Fort  Beauregard  for  a  mur- 
derous purpose,*  and  a  note 
for  Commodore  Dupont,' 
Captain  Elliott  and  his  com- 
mand retreated  with  the  rest 
of  the  troops,  first  to  St. 
Helen's,  then  to  Port  Royal 
Island,    and    then    to    the 


PLAK  OP  rORT  BBAUBSOABD. 


main,  with  all  possible  haste,  for  the  Charleston  and  Savannah  Railway. 

The  loss  on  board  the  fleet  during  the  action  was  very  slight.*  Dupont 
reported  it  at  thirty-one,  of  whom  eight  were  killed.  The  Confederate 
officers  reported  their  loss  in  both  forts  at  fifty,  of  whom  ten  were  killed  in 
Fort  Walker,  but  none  in  Fort  Beauregard.  On  the  evening  succeeding  the 
battle,  a  procession  of  seventeen  boats,  from  the  Wabaahj  conducted  the 
remains  of  the  dead  to  their  burial-place  on  Hilton  Head,  near  Pope's  man- 


*  The  Mr  tune  of  Captain  (afterwarda  General)  Elliott  as  a  homaae  man  and  honorable  soldier  received  an 
uoraaable  blemish  by  an  act  at  this  time  perfectly  consistent  with  the  fiendish  spirit  of  the  conspirators,  but 
not  at  all  so  with  what  common  report  says  was  his  own.  He  left  the  Confederate  flag  flying,  and  its 
halUards  so  ccmnected  with  a  percossion-cap  apparatus,  that  when  the  victors  should  enter  the  fort  and  attempt 
to  poll  down  the  ensign  of  treason,  a  mine  of  gunpowder  beneath  would  be  exploded.  Fortunately,  the  arrange- 
ment was  so  defective  that  no  life  was  lost  by  a  partial  explosion  that  occurred. 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  Elliott^s  note  to  Dupont : — 

"  Bay  Point,  Nov.  7th,  1861. 
**  We  are  compelled  to  leave  two  wounded  men.    Treat  them  kindly,  according  to  the  poet's  saying— ^^GTaiMi 
iffHora  maU  tnUeris  auccurrere  diseoJ'    We  abandon  our  untenable  position  that  we  may  do  the  cause  of  the 
Ooofederate  States  better  service  elsewhere.  Respectfully, 

"Stkphkn  Elliott:,  Js.^ 

The  Latin  quotation  in  the  above  is  a  line  Arom  VirgiPs  ^nead,  in  which  Dido,  remembering  her  own  mis- 
fortunes, pities  the  errors  of  ^neas.  It  says,  ^  Not  unacquainted  with  misfortune,  I  have  learned  to  succor  the 
distresses  of  others.^  I  am  indebted  to  the  Eev.  John  Woart  (who  was  chaplain  at  the  U.  S.  General  Hospital 
at  Hilton  Head  when  I  visited  that  post  in  April,  1866)  for  a  copy  of  Elliott's  note,  taken  fh>m  the  original  by 
Ca|>tain  Law,  of  the  New  BdmpehirA,  then  in  that  harbor.  The  humane  injunction  of  Elliott  was  in  a  spirit 
directly  opposed  to  his  act  in  the  matter  of  the  infernal  machine.  He  doubtless  acted  nndcr  the  orders  of  *his 
tuprriors.  Qiptain  Elliott  became  a  brigadier-general,  and  commanded  Fort  Sumter  during  a  greater  portion 
of  the  iiege  of  that  fortress.  He  was  blown  up  by  the  explosion  of  the  mine  at  Petersbuig^  when  one  of  his  arms 
was  broken.    He  died  at  Aiken,  South  Carolina,  in  March,  1866. 

*  The  vessels  engaged  were  all  more  or  less  injured  by  the  Confederate  cannon.  The  Waba^  was  struck 
thirty-four  times.     Its  mainmast  was  injured  beyond  hope  of  repair,  its  rigging  was  cut,  and  it  was  made  to  leak 
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«ion,  in  a  grove  of  palm  and  orange  trees,  not  far  firom  the  fort ;  and  on  the 

following  day,"  Dupont  issued  a  stirring  general  order,  in  which, 

*^tUL       *^®^  speaking  in  praise  of  his  officers  and  men,  he  said:  "The 

flag-officer  fully  sympathizes  with  the  officers  and  men  of  the 

squadron,  in  the  satisfaction  they 
must  feel  at  seeing  the  ensign  of  the 
Union  once  more  in  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  which  has  been  the 
,  chief  promoter   of  the   wicked   and 

unprovoked  rebellion  they  have  been 
called  upon  to  suppress."  The  flags 
captured  at  the  forts  were  sent  to 
the  Navy  Department,  where  they 
were  put  to  a  better  use  as  curtains 
for  a  window. 

Up  to  the  time  when  the  forts  were 
silenced,  the  land  forces   were   only 
spectators  of  the  conflict ;  then  it  was 
their  turn  to  act,  and  promptly  they 
performed  their  duty.    The  transports 
containing  them  at  once  moved  for^ 
ward,  the  launches  were  prepared,  and  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  ashore  to  aak 
whether  the  garrison  had  surrendered.     There  was  no  one- there  to  respond. 
The  Union  flag  was  hoisted  by  Commander  Rogers,'  amid  the  greetings  of 
cheers  from  the  fleet  and  tranBports ;  and  very  soon  the  surface  of  the  water 
was  dark  with  a  swarm  of  troops  in  boats  made  specially  for  such  occasions. 
Early  in  the  evening,  the  brigades  of  Generals  Wright  and  Stevens  had  landed 
on  the  beach,  which  was  so  flat  that  the  water  is  always  shallow  a  long  dis- 
tance out.     Wright's  men  landed  first,  close  by  Fort  Walker ;  and  so  eager 
were  they  to  tread  the  soil  of  South  Carolina,  that  many  of  them  leaped 
from  the  boats  and  waded  ashore.     Fort  Walker  was  formally  taken  posses- 
sion of,  and  General  Wright 
made  his  head-quarters  near 
it,  at  the  abandoned  mansion 
of   William    Pope,   and   the 
only   dwelling-house   at  that 
point.     It  had  been  the  head- 
quarters of  General  Drayton. 
Greneral  Stevens's  brigade, 
consisting    of    the    Seventy-  fop.m  houb^  hiltok  h.^,. 

ninth  New  York  and  Eighth  Michigan,  crossed  over  to  Bay  Point  the  next 
morning,  and  took  possession  of  Fort  Beauregard.  The  victory  was  now 
complete,  and  the  universal  joy  which  it  created  in  the  Free-labor  States 
found  public  expression  in  many  places ;  for  it  seemed  as  if  the  hand  of 


•  *"  Gommodoro  Dupont,'*  Rogers  wrota  to  &  fHend.  "hnd  kindly  made  me  his  aid.  I  stood  by  him,  and  I 
did  little  things  which  1  sappose  gaine<I  me  credit  So,  when  a  boat  was  sent  on  shore  to  ask  whether  they  bad 
8arrendere<],  I  was  sent  I  carrie<l  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  1  fourd  the  ramparts  utterly  desolate,  and  I  planted 
the  American  Has  upon  those  ramparts  with  my  own  hands — first  to  take  oossession,  in  the  mi^e^ty  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  rebfl  soli  of  South  Carolina/* 
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retributive  jnBtaoe,  vo  long  withheld,  was  about  to  be  laid  heavily  upon  the 
chief  ofTender,  South  Carolina.' 

**  A  thrill  pervaded  the  loyal  land 
When  the  gladdening  tidings  came  to  hand : 

Each  heart  Ml  joy^s  emotion ! 
The  clouda  oC  gloom  and  doubt  dispersed, 
The  sun  of  hope  Uirough  the  darkness  burst, 
And  the  zeal  the  patriot*  s  heart  had  nursed 

Burned  with  a  warm  devotion.** 

The  joy  of  the  Loyalists  was  equaled  in  intensity  by  the  sadness  of  the 
Secessionists  everywhere.  The  latter  perceived  that  an  irreparable  blow  had 
been  dealt  against  their  cause,  and  throughout  the  Confederacy  there  was 
mncb  wailing,  lamentation,  and  bitter  recriminations.  It  was  believed  that 
Charleston  and  Savannah  would  soon  be  in  possession  of  the  National  forces, 
and  that  Forts  Sumter  and  Pulaski  would  be  "  repossessed "  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

General  R.  S.  Ripley,  an  old  army  officer  who  had  abandoned  his  flag, 
was  the  Confederate  commander  of  that  searcoast  district,*  having  his  head- 
quarters at  Charleston.  He  had  arrived 
on  Hilton  Head  just  before  the  action 
commenced,  but  retired  to  Coosa whatchie, 
on  the  main,  satisfied  that  no  glory  was 
to  be  achieved  in  a  fight  so  hopeless  on 
the  part  of  his  friends.  It  was  under  his 
advice  that  the  Confederate  troops  aban- 
doned that  region  to  the  occupation  of 
the  National  forces.  The  latter  fact  was 
oflScially  announced  by  General  Sherman, 
in  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  on  the  day  after  the  battle. 
Unfortunately,  a  portion  of  that  procla- 
mation was  couched  in  such  terms,  that 
neither  the  personal  pride  nor  the  politi- 
cal pretensions  of  the  rebellious  leaders 
was  offended.  It  was  so  lacking  in  positiveness  that  they  regarded  it  with 
perfect  indifference.'     Indeed,  it  was  difficult  to  get  them  to  notice  it  at  alL 


R.   6.   KIPLST. 


*  In  ftll  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  Free  Labor  States  flags  were  flung  out,  and  in  many  places  salvos  of  can- 
non were  fired.  The  chimes  of  Trinity  church,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  beneath  its  grcAt  flag  that  flouted  fN>m 
its  spire,  rang  out  two  changes  on  eight  bells,  and  twelve  airs,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ayllffe,  the  celebrated 
ehimist  The  airs  were  as  follows:  Hail  Columbia;  Yankee  Doo<ile;  Air  from  *' Child  of  the  BegimentT  Home, 
Sweet  Home ;  Lost  Cose  of  Summer;  Evening  Bells;  Star  Spangled  Banner  Airs  by  De  Beriot;  Airs  fh>m  **  Fra 
Diardo  ;*^  0>iumbla,  the  Gem  of  the  Occnn ;  Hail  Columbia ;  and  Yankee  Doodle. 

The  Secn'tarlcs  of  War  and  of  the  Navy  publicly  tendered  to  the  commanders  of  the  expedition  and  to  their 
men  tlianks.  and  the  latter  issued  a  General  Onler  on  the  16th  of  November,  in  which  it  was  directed  that  a 
natiotml.  salute  should  be  fired  from  each  navy -yard  at  meridian  on  the  day  after  the  reception,  to  commemorate 
tlie  signal  victory. 

*  See  page  811,  rolume  I. 

s  Ho  acfcnowlmlged  their  pretensions  to  State  soyerolgnty  by  speaking  of  '*  the  dictates  of  a  duty ''  which  ho 
owed  **to  a  great  M>Toreign  State;*'  and  he  flattered  them  by  speaking  of  thorn  as  *'»  ptvmH  ami  hospitable 
fwople,  amontf  whom  he  had  p.issi*d  some  of  the  pleasaatast  itwy^of  hts  llfe.^  Then  he  assured  them  that  they  were 
ia  a  state  of  activi*  rebellion  against  the  laws  of  their  own  conntry,  and  that  the  civilized  world  stood  amazed  at 
tbeir  eoarse,  and  appalled  by  the  crime  they  were  committing  against  their  ^  own  mother.**    He  narrated  some 
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Messengers  were  sent  with  it,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  first  to  Port  Royal  Island, 
and  thence  to  the  main.  The  Confederate  officers  they  met  told  them  there 
were  no  "  loyal "  citizens  in  South  Carolina,  and  that  no  others  wanted  it, 
and  advised  them  to  turn  back  with  their  bundle  of  proclamations.  They 
acted  upon  this  recommendation,  and  so  ended  the  attempt  to  conciliate  the 
South  Carolinians. 

General  Sherman  set  vigorously  to  work  to  strengthen  his  position  on 
Hilton  Head,  for  it  was  to  be  made  a  depot  of  supplies.  Mechanics  and 
lumber  had  been  brought  out  in  the  transports.  Buildings  were  speedily 
erected ;  also  an  immense  wharf;  and  in  a  short  time  the  place  assumed  the 
outward  appearance  of  a  mart  of  commerce.  Meanwhile,  Dupont  sent  his 
^rmed  vessels  in  various  directions  among  the  islands  and  up  the  rivers  of 
the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  direction  of  Charleston ;  and  before  the 
close  of  November,  every  soldier  occupying  eartfiworks  found  here  and  there, 
and  nearly  every  white  inhabitant,  had  abandoned  those  islands  and  fled  to 
the  main,  leaving  the  negroes,  who  refused  to  accompany  them,  to  occupy 
their  plantations  and  houses.  Everywhere,  evidences  of  panic  and  hasty 
departure  were  seen ;  and  it  is  now  believed  that,  had  the  victory  at  Port 
Royal  been  immediately  followed  up,  by  attacks  on  Charleston  and  Savannah, 
both  cities  might  have  been  an  easy  prey  to  the  National  forces.  Beaufort, 
a  delightful  city  on  Port  Royal  Island,  where  the  most  aristocratic  portion  of 

South  Carolina  society  had  summer  residences,  was  entered,*  and 
*  ^iQ6h      ^^®  arms  and  munitions  of  war  seized,  without  the  least  resistance,' 

there  being,  it  was  reported,  only  one  white  man  there,  named 
Allen  (who  was  ^f  Northern  birth),  and  who  was  too  much  overcome  with 
fear  or  strong  drink  to  give  any  intelligible  account  of  aflGairs  there.*  The 
negroes  everywhere  evinced  the  greatest  delight  at  the  advent  of  the  "  Yan- 
kees," about  whom  their  masters  had  told  them  fearful  tales ;  and  it  was  a 
most  touching  sight  to  see  them — men,  women,  and  children — ^flocking  to 
the  island  shores  when  the  vessels  appeared,  carrying  little  bundles  contain- 
ing all  their  worldly  goods,  and  with  perfect  faith  that  the  invader  was  their 


«f  their  crimes,  implored  them  to  iwnse,  and  warned  them  that  they  would  bring  great  evils  upon  their  State. 
He  assured  them  that  he  and  his  troops  woald  respect  any  constitatlonal  obligations  to  them,  and  be^^ied  them 
o  believe  Uiat  if,  in  the  performance  of  their  duty  In  enforcing  the  National  authority,  some  of  those  obligations 
t^ould^be  neglected,  such  neglect  came  only  because  of  the  ^'necessities  of  the  case.^  The  general  had  been 
/pecially  instructed  by  the  War  Department  to  treat  all  slaves  as  General  Butler  had  been  authorized  to  treat 
kfaemat  Fortress  Monroe,  and  to  assure  all  loyal  masters  that  Congress  would  provide  Just  compensation  to  them 
Jbr  the  loss  of  the  labor  of  their  slaves  taken  into  the  public  service. 

1  Among  the  trophies  secured  at  Beaufort,  and  now  (1867)  preserved  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  was  a 

.  6-pounder  brass  cannon,  which  had  been  captured  from  the 
I  British  while  tnarauding  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  during 
the  war  of  1812.  It  was  deposited  in  the  trophy  room  of  the 
National  Arsenal,  at  Charleston,  and  there  it  remained  until 
the  conspirators  in  that  city  seized  it,  with  the  other  publio 
property,  and  appropriateil  it  to  their  use.  According  to  their 
code  of  ethics,  the  act  of  seizure  conferred  the  right  of  owner- 
ship, and  so  they  hod  the  name  of  **  South  Carolina^  engraved 
OANNON  OAPTURBD  AT  BKAuroKT.  upou  the  canuon.    It  also  bore  the  date  of  its  construction, 

^  1808.^^    Its  carriage  was  modern,  having  been  made  after  its 
capture  fh)m  the  British.    It,  tfX),  was  of  brass,  and  was  decorated  with  stars. 

3  Beport  of  Lieutenant  Sprostun,  of  the  Seneca^  who  was  the  first  to  land  at  Beaufort  He  says  that  while 
he  was  talking  with  Mr.  Allen,  at  his  store  in  Beaufort,  an  intelligent  mulatto  boy  dismounted  fh>m  a  horse,  and 
■aid,  "  The  whole  country  have  left,  sir,  and  all  the  soldiers  gone  to  Port  Royal  Perry.  They  did  not  think  that 
yon  oould  do  it,  sir."  He  infbrmed  him  that  there  were  then  about  1,000  soldiers  at  the  ferry,  a  portion  of  whom 
were  the  Beaufbrt  Artillery,  under  Captain  Elliott 
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deliverer,  expressing  a  desire  to  go  on  board  the  ships,  evidently  fearing  that 
their  masters  would  return.*  The  latter  had  used  great  exertions,  by  per- 
suasion, threats,  and  violence,  to  induce  their  slaves  to  accompany  them  in 
their  flight  to  the  interior,  but  with  very  little  success.* 

With  equal  ease  Dupont  took  possession  of  Big  Tybee  Island,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Savannah  River,  from  which  Fort  Pulaski,  which  was  within 
easy  mortar  distance,  might  be  assailed,  and  the  harbor  of  Savannah  perfectly 
sealed   against   blockade   runners.     On  the 
approach  of  the  National  gunboats,  the  de 
fenses,  which  consisted  of  a  strong  martello 
tower  erected  there  during  the  war  of  1812, 
and  a  battery  at  its  base,  were  abandoned,  and 
on  the   25th*  Dupont  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  War:   "Theflag   "^*^^-'^®^ 
of  the  United  States  is  flying  over  the  terri- 
tory of  the  State  of  Georgia.*'* 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  the  National 
authority  was  supreme  from  Wassaw  Sound, 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah,  to  the 
North  Edisto  River.  Every  fort  on  the 
islands  in  that  region  had  been  abandoned, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  make  serious  oppo- 
sition to  National  authority.*    But  at  the 

-1.1  1  i»  MAETBLLO  TOWSR  OH  TTBSS  ISLANI).* 

close  of  November,  and  m  the  month  of 

December,  over  the  curious  net-work  of  creeks  and  rivers  on  that  coast 
hung  the  black  clouds  of  extensive  conflagrations,  evincing  mtense  hostility 
to  that  authority  by  the  South  Carolinians.  Vast  quantities  of  cotton  were 
on  the  islands  when  the  National  forces  came ;  and,  when  the  first  panic  had 

>  Nowhere  \n  the  South  were  the  negroes  so  shat  oat  from  all  knowledge  of  the  world  as  among  these  coast 
lilnndff  Their  masters  aasored  them  that  the  **  Yankees  **  were  coming  to  steal  them  and  sell  them  into  bondage 
In  Cnba ;  and  some  described  the  **  Northerners  **  as  monsters  who  wonld  devour  them,  or  kill  and  bary  them  in 
the  sand.  Bat  moet  of  these  simple  people  did  not  believe  a  word  of  these  tales ;  on  the  contrary,  they  believed 
the  Lord  had  sent  the  **  Yankees  ^  to  take  them  oat  of  bondage.    This  fidth  and  hope  was  most  remarkable. 

*  When  the  National  forces  reached  Beaofort,  the  negroes,  finding  themselves  sole  oceapants  of  the  place 
and  property,  had  began  to  pillage.  They  reported  that  their  masters,  before  their  departare,  had  tried  to  drive 
them  back  into  the  woods,  in  the  direction  of  the  main,  and  numbers  of  them  had  been  shot  and  killed.  Com- 
mander Sogers,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  (Nov.  9th),  said :  **  A  boat  which  came  off  to  the  S^nsea  said  one  man 
(giving  his  name)  shot  six  of  the  negroes." 

*  This  was  the  appearance  of  the  tower  when  I  sketched  it,  in  April,  1866L  Its  height  had  been  somewhat 
diminished  by  demolishing  a  portion  of  its  upper  part,  on  which  rested  a  root  Such  towers  had  been  erected 
early  in  the  present  century  along  the  British  coasts,  as  a  defense  against  an  expected  invasion  by  Bonaparte. 
The  lower  story  was  used  for  stores,  and  the  upper,  being  bomb-proof;  as  secure  quarters  for  the  men.  The  walls 
terminated  In  a  parapet,  behind  which  cannon  were  placed.  The  tower  at  Tybee  was  built  of  solid  masonry, 
like  the  best  of  those  on  the  British  coast 

«  Besides  those  on  Hilton  Head,  and  at  Bay  Point  on  Phillip's  Island,  there  were  five  other  fortifications  on 

these  islands,  namely,  on  Botany  Bay  Island, 
North  Edisto ;  on  Otter  Island,  St.  Helena's 
Sound ;  on  Fenwick's  Island ;  on  Bay  Point, 
on  the  South  Edisto  Biver;  and  on  Sam's 
Point,  on  the  Coosaw  Biver.  The  little 
sketch  here  given  of  the  fort  on  Bay  Point, 
South  Edisto,  conveys  an  idea  of  the  general 
form  of  these  works,  which  were  constructed 
of  loose  earth,  and  blocks  of  tough  marsh 
sod. 

*  See  map  on  page  ISflL 

FOBT  OK  BAT  POOIT. 
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Union  forces,  and  that  upon  them  there  was  an  aggregate  negro  population 
of  about  eight  thousand,  exclusive  of  several  thousand  colored  refugees  at 
and  around  Hilton  Head.  The  industrial  operations  in  this  region  under 
the  control  of  the  Government  will  be  further  considered  hereafter. 

The  only  stand  made  by  the  Confederate  forces  in  defense  of  the  South 
Carolina  coast  islands,  aft«r  the  battle  of  the  Vth  of  November,  was  at  Port 
Royal  Ferry,  on  the  Coosaw,  at  the  close  of  the  year.     They  had  a  fortified 
position  there,  and  a  force  estimated  at  eight  thousand  strong,  under  Generals 
Gregg  and  Pope,  from  which  it  was  determined  to  expel  them.     A  joint  land 
and  naval  expedition  against  this   post  was  undertaken,  the  former  comx 
manded  by  Brigadier-General 
Stevens,    and    the    latter   by 
Commander  C.  R.  P.  Rogers. 
The  troops  employed  by  Ste- 
vens   were    Colonel  Frazier's  '■ 
Forty-seventh     and      Colonel 
Perry's      Forty-eighth     New 
York  regiments,  and  the  Sev-  \ 
enty-ninth  New    York  High-  I 
landers.  Major  Morrison;  Fif 
tieth     Pennsylvania,    Colonel  _ 

.  -.*..  y-,  "^*  BOATS  U8KD  FOR  LANDXKO  TROOPS. 

Cnst ;  Eighth  Michigan,  Colo- 
nel Fenton;  and  the  One  Hundredth  Pennsylvania  ("Round  Heads'')^ 
Colonel  Leasure,  of  Stevens's  brigade;  in  all  about  four  thousand  five 
hundred  men.  The  naval  force  assembled  at  Beaufort  for  the  purpose  waa 
composed  of  the  gun-boats  Ottawa^  Pembina^  HdUy  and  Seneca^  ferry-boat 
Elkn^  and  four  large  boats  belonging  to  the  Wabash^  each  of  them  carrying 
a  12-pounder  howitzer,  under  the  respective  commands  of  Lieutenants  Upshur, 
Luce,  and  Irwin,  and  Acting  Master  Kempff 

The  expedition  moved  in  the  evening:  of  the  31st  of  December/ 

*1861 

A  large  portion  of  the  vessels  went  up   the   Broad  River,  on 
the  westerly  side  of  Port  Royal  Island,  to  approach  the  Ferry  by  Whale 

Creek;  and  at  the  same  time  Greneral 
Stevens's  forces  made  their  way  to  a 
point  where  the  Brick  Yard  Creek,  a 
continuation   of   the    Beaufort   River, 
unites  with  the  Coosaw.     There  he  was 
'  met     by     Commander    Rogers,    with 
launches,  and  his  troops  were  embarked 
on  large  flat   boats,  at   an 
early  hour  in  the  morning.*      *  f^^' 
The  Ottawa^  Penibina,  and 
JIale  soon  afterward  entered  the  Coo- 
saw, and  at  Adams's  plantation,  about 
three  miles  below  the  Ferry,  the  land 

PORT  ROTAX.™RTB«.ORRTH.  ATTACH  ^^    ^^^^j      ^^^^^^     ^^^^^^^      forWard       tO 

the  attack,  two  of  the  howitzers  of  the    Wabash  accompanying  the  former, 
under  Lieutenant  Irwiii. 

Stevens  threw  out  the  Eighth  Michigan  as  skirmishers,  and  the  gun-boatft 
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opened  a  brisk  fire  into  the  woods  in  their  front  The  Seventy-ninth  New 
York  led.  Very  soon  a  concealed  battery  near  the  Ferry  was  encountered. 
It  opened  upon  them  with  grape  and  canister,  but  was  soon  silenced  by 
a  close  encounter,  in  which  the  Eighth  Michigan  bore  the  brunt.  The 
Fiftieth  Pennsylvania  pressed  forward  to  the  support  of  these  and  the 
Highlanders,  but  very  little  fighting  occurred  after  the  first  onset.  The 
Confederates,  seeing  the  gun-boats  Seneca^  EUen^  Pembina^  and  Ottawa 
coming  forward,  abandoned  their  works*  and  fled,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
"Round  Heads"  passed  over  the  Ferry  and  occupied  theuL  At  four 
b'clock  in  the  afternoon,  General  Stevens  joined  them.  The  works  were 
demolished,  and  the  houses  in  the  vicinity  were  burned.  General  Stevens's 
loss  was  nine  wounded,  one  of  them  (Major  Watson,  of  the  Eighth  Michigan) 
mortally. 

While  the  National  forces  were  thus  gaining  absolute  control  of  the  South 
Carolina  coast  islands,  and  the  blockading  ships,  continually  multiplying  on  the 
Atlantic  and  on  the  Gulf,  were  watching  every  avenue  of  ingress  or  egress  for 

violators  of  the  law,  the  Grovemment, 
profiting  by  the  hint  given  by  the 
insurgents  themselves,  several  months 
before,  in  sinking  obstructions  in  the 
I  channel  leading  up  to  Norfolk,*  pro- 
ceeded to  close,  in  like  manner,  the 
main   entrances   to   the   harbors   of 
Charleston  and  Savannah.     For  that 
purpose  a  number  of  condemned  mer- 
chant vessels,  chiefly  whalers,  were 
found  in  New  England  harbors,  and 
purchased  by  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.     Twenty-five  of  them, 
each  of  three  or  four  hundred  tons 
burden,  were  stripped  of  their  cop- 
per bottoms,  and  were   as  heavily 
laden  as  their  strength  would  permit,  with  blocks  of  granite,  for  the  purpose 
of  closing  up  Charleston  harbor.     In  their  sides,  below  water-mark,  holes 
were  bored,  in  which  movable  plugs  were  inserted,  so  that  when  these  vessels 
reached  their  destination  these  might  be  drawn,  and  the  water  allowed  to 
pour  in. 

This  "  stone  fleet,"  as  it  was  called,  reached  the  blockading  squadron  off 
Charleston  at  the  middle  of  December,  and  on  the  20th,  sixteen  of  the 
vessels,'  from  New  Bedford  and  New  London,  were  sunk  on  the  bar  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Main  Ship  channel,*  six  miles  in  a  direct  southern  line  from 
Fort  Sumter.  This  was  done  under  the  superintendence  of  Fleet-captain 
Charles  H.  Davis.     They  were  placed  at  intervals,  checkerwise,  so  as  to  form 

*  See  page  898,  Tolamo  I. 

*  One  of  these  Tessels  was  named  CerM.  It  bad  been  an  armed  store-ship  of  tho'Britlsb  navy,  and  as  aacb 
was  In  Long  Island  Sound  daring  the  old  war  for  Independence,  when  it  was  captured  by  the  Americans. 

*  There  are  four  channels  leading  out  from  Charleston  harbor.  The  Main  Ship  channel  runs  southward  along 
Morris  Island.  Maffltt's  channel,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  entrance,  is  along  the  south  side  of  Sullivan's  Island. 
Between  these  are  the  North  channel  and  the  Swash  channel,  the  former  baring  eight,  and  the  latter  nine  feet  of 
water  on  the  bar.    The  Main  Ship  channel  had  fifteen  feet,  and  Maffltt's  channel  eleven. 
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disturbing  currents  that  would  perplex  but  not  destroy  the  navigatioiL 
Indeed,  the  af^ur  was  intended  by  the  Government,  and  expected  by  those 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  coast,  the  currents,  and  the  harbor,  to  be 
only  a  temporary  interference  with  navigation,  as  a  war  measure,  and  these 
experts  laughed  at  the  folly  of  those  who  asserted,  as  did  a  writer  who 
accompanied  the  fleet,  that  "  Charleston  Bar  is  paved  with  granite,  and  the 
harbor  is  a  thing  of  the  past." '  The  idea  that  such  was  the  case  was  fostered 
by  the  Confederates,  in  order  to  "  fire  the  Southern  heart ;"  and  their  news- 
papers teemed  with  denunciations  of  the  "  barbarous  act,"  and  frantic  calls 
upon  commercial  nations  to  protest  by  cannon,  if  necessary,  against  this 
**  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  civilized  world,"  The  British  press  and 
British  statesmen  sympathizing  with  the  insurgents  joined  in  the  outcry, 
and  the  British  Minister  at  Washington  (Lord  Lyons)  made  it  the  subject 
of  diplomatic  remonstrance.  He  was  assured  that  the  obstructions  would  be 
temporary,  and  he  was  referred  to  the  fact  that,  since  they  had  been  placed 
there,  a  British  ship,  in  violation  of  the  blockade,  had  run  into  Charleston 
harbor  with  safety,  carrying  supplies  for  the  enemies  of  the  Government. 

The  work  of  the  "  stone  fleet "  was  a  failure,'  and  the  expected  disaster 
to  Charleston,  from  its  operations,  did  not  occur.  But  a  fejirful  one  did  fall 
upon  that  city  at  the  very  time  when  this  "  stone  fleet "  was  approaching. 
A  conflagration  commenced  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  December,  and  con- 
tinued the  following  day,  devouring  churches  and  public  buildings,  with 
several  hundred  stores,  dwellings,  manufactories,  and  warehouses,  valued, 
with  their  contents,  at  millions  of  dollars. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  sea-coast,  and  observe  events  at  the  National 
capital  and  in  its  vicinity,  especially  along  the  line  of  the  Potomac  River. 

We  left  the  Confederate  army,  after  the  Battle  of  Bull's  Run,  lying  in 
comparative  inactivity  in  the  vicinity  of  its  victory,  with  General  Joseph  EL 
Johnston  as  its  chief  commander,  having  his  head-quarters  at  Centreville.' 
We  left  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  a  formative  state,*  under  General 
McClellan,  whose  head-quarters  were  in  Washington  City,  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  opposite  the  southeast  comer  of  President  Square.     He  was  busily 
engaged,  not  only  in  perfecting  its  physical  organization,  but  in  making  a 
solid  improvement   in  its  moral  character.      He   issued    orders  that   com 
mended  themselves  to  all  good  citizens,  among  the  most  notable  of  which  waji 
one*  which  enjoined  "  more  perfect  respect  for  the  Sabbath."    He 
won  "golden  opinions"  continually,  and  with  the  return  of  every     '^gj^^ 
morning  he  found  himself  more  and  more  securely  intrenched  in 
the  faith  and  aflections  of  the  people,  who  were  lavish  of  both. 

General  McClellan's  moral  strength  at  this  time  was  prodigious.  The 
soldiers  and  the  people  believed  in  him  with  the  most  earnest  faith.  His 
short  campaign  in  Western  Virginia  had  been  successftiL  He  had  promised, 
on  taking  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  that  the  war  should  be 
"  short,  sharp,  and  decisive ;"  and  he  said  to  some  of  his  followers,* 
while  the  President   and  Secretary  of  War  were  standing  by, 

>  Spedal  correspondence  of  the  New  York  TH&une,  Dec  20th,  1861. 

*  A  atmUar  attempt  bad  been  made  to  oloie  Ooraooke  Inlet,  in  September,  bat  with  the  same  lack  of  sneeeM, 
the  old  hnlka  beinf  either  oairied  to  sea  bj  the  strong  currents,  or  so  deeplj  Imbedded  in  the  sand  at  to  te 
hsnnlesa 

*  Seepage  S8.  «  See  page  2S. 
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"Soldiers!  We  have  had  our  last  retreat  We  have  seefn  our  last  defeat. 
You.  stand  by  me,  and  I  will  stand  by  you,  and  henceforth  victory  will 
crown  our  efforts.'"  These  words  found  a  ready  response  from  the  soldiers 
and  the  people,  and  they  were  pondered  with  hope,  and  repeated  with  praise. 
In  them  were  promises  of  the  exercise  of  that  promptness  and  energy  of 
action,  in  the  use  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  that  would  speedily  bring 
peace.  In  the  hearts  ot  the  people  still  rang  the  cry  of  "  On  to  Richmond  !'* 
while  their  lips,  taught  circumspection  by  the  recent  disaster  at  Bull's  Run^ 
were  modestly  silent.  The  soldiers,  eager  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  that 
disaster,  were  ready  to  obey  with  alacrity,  at  any  moment,  an  order  to  march 
on  Richmond,  And  it  was  evidently  the  determination  of  the  commander, 
all  through  the  earlier  weeks  of  autumn,  to  strike  the  foe  at  Manassas,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  march  triumphantly  on  the  Confederate  capital' 
But  the  retirement  of  Lieutenant-General  Scott  from  the  chief  command  of 

•  Not  1      *^®  National  Army,"  and  the  appointment  of  McClellan  to  fill 
his  place,  imposed  new  duties  and  responsibilities  upon  the  lat- 
ter, and  his  plan   of   campaign    against   the   insurgents  in  Virginia  was 
changed. 

The  new  organization  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  perfected  at  the 
middle  of  October,  when  at  least  seventy-five  thousand  well-armed  and  fairly 
disciplined  troops  were  in  a  condition  to  be  placed  in  column  for  active 
operations  against  the  Confederates  in  front  of  Washington.  At  that  time 
the  National  city  was  almost  circumvallated  by  earth-works,  there  being  no 


1  This  little  Bpeeoh  was  on  the  occasion  when  Governor  Oortin,  accompanied  by  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  War,  presented  a  set  of  flags  to  the  Pennsylvania  Brigade  ot  General  McOall,  on  Arlington  Heights. 

>  Mr.  Swinton,  in  his  Hitttory  qf  ths  Campaigns  qf  the  Army  qf  the  Potomac  (note  on  page  69X  says : 
**  Though  General  McClellan  used  to  keep  his  own  counsel,  yet  General  McDowell  tells  mo  he  was  wont,  In  their 
rides  over  the  country  south  of  the  Potomac,  to  point  toward  the  flank  of  Manassas,  and  say,  "  We  thdU  strike 
them  there.'' "^ 

*  General  Soott  was  then  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age,  having  been  bwn  in  Jane,  1T86.  He  had  been  for  some 
time  suflTering  trova.  physical  and  mental  infirmities,  and  was  incapable  of  performing,  in  any  degree  of  eflBdeney, 
the  duties  of  his  oflBce  at  that  important  time.  His  voluntary  retirement  from  active  military  duty  was  a  fortu- 
nate drenmstance  for  the  country  and  his  own  reputation,  and  he  descended  into  the  qniet  of  private  life  after 
a  most  distinguished  military  career  of  more  than  fifty  years*  duration,  followed  by  the  benedictions  of  a  grat^bl 
people.  It  was  on  his  recommendation  that  General  McClellan,  his  junior  by  forty  yeara,  was  made  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  armies  of  the  Republic. — See  General  Orders^  Na  94,  dated  Washington,  November 

1st,  isei.* 

General  Scott  left  Washington  dty  immediately  after  he  retired  from  active  command,  accompanied  by  bis. 
stair,  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Treasury,  and  other  distinguished  officials.  General  McClellan  bade  him 
an  afl'ectionate  fiirewell  at  the  Washington  railway-station,  and  the  veteran  was  conveyed  easily  on  a  couch  fitted 
up  for  his  use.  He  was  everjrwhere  greeted  by  the  people  wiUi  the  most  earnest  demonstrations  of  respect  In 
New  Tork,  a  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Union  Defense  Committee  made  formal  calls  upon 
him,  tendering  him  addresses,  to  which  he  replied  In  the  most  •  feeling  manner.  He  expressed  confidence  in  the. 
ultimate  success  of  the  National  cause,  and  spoke  in  highest  terms  of  President  Lincoln,  to  whom  he  was  politi- 
cally opposed.  "*  I  had  no  part  nor  lot  in  his  election,'*  he  said.  *'  I  confess  that  he  has  agreeably  disappointed 
me.    He  is  a  man  of  great  ability,  fidelity,  and  patriotism.** 

On  the  9th  of  November,  General  Scott  departed  for  Havre,  in  the  steamship  Aroffo^  his  heart  cheered  1^ 
intelligence,  by  way  of  Richmond,  of  the  victory  of  Dupont  at  Port  Royal,  and  the  capture  of  Beaufort 

*  Th«  foUowinc  l»it»t  of  Um  PrMldmt  wm  embodtod  in  th*  ord«r: 

"Etbcutitb  MAimon, 
•  "  WmMngUm,  h'vMmbtr  !<(,  IMl. 

"  On  th*  Itt  day  of  Noramber,  a.  ».  18S1,  npon  hit  own  appllenUon  to  th*  Pr««}d«nt  of  the  United  SUtM,  Brarot  Ltoatonant-Oonenl 
WinnnuD  Scorr  b  ordorod  to  be  placed,  and  hereby  la  placed  npon  the  liet  of  retired  olBcera  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  withooi 
lednclion  in  hie  carreot  pay,  eabsietence,  or  allowance. 

"  The  American  people  will  hear  with  eadneai  and  deep  emotion  that  General  Scott  has  withdrawn  from  the  aetlT*  control  of  the 
army,  while  the  Presjdent  and  a  unanimous  Cabinet  express  thetr  own  and  the  nation's  sympathy  In  his  personal  affliction,  and  th^  pro- 
found  sense  of  the  important  public  serrlees  rendered  by  him  to  hb  country  during  his  lon^  and  brilliant  carew,  amon^  which  will  aver 
b«  gratefully  distinguished  hi*  faithful  devotion  to  the  Oonatltatlon,  the  Union,  and  the  Flag,  when  asaallad  by  parricidal  r*b*tUoB. 

**ABEIAHAM  UNOOLN.* 
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{ess  than  thirty-two  forts  completed  and  armed  for  its  defense,  and  to  these 
sixteen  were  added  in  the  course  of  six  weeks.*  Provisions,  stores,  ammuni- 
tion, and  clothing,  were  on  hand  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  the  chief 
commander  was  furnished  with  numerous  and  efficient  staff  officers,*  among 
whom  were  two  French  Princes  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  who  had  just 
arrived  at  the  capital,  with  their  uncle*  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  son  of  the 
late  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French.  These  were  the  Count  of  Paris 
and  the  Duke  of  -Chartres,  sons  of  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  wished  to 
acquire  military  experience  in  the  operations  of  so  large  a  force  as  was  there 
in  arms. 

A  prominent  member  of  the  then  reigning  family  in  France,  whose  head 
was  considered  a  usurper  by  the  Orleans  family,  had  just  left  this  country 
for  his  own.  It  was  the  Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte,  a  cousin  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  the  Third,  who,  with  his  wife,  had  arrived  in  New  York  in  the 
preceding  July,  in  his  private  steam  yacht.  He  went  to  Washington,  where 
he  was  entertained  by  the  President,  and  visited  the  Houses  of  Congress  and 
the  army  on  Arlington  Heights  and  vicinity.  He  passed  through  the  lines 
and  visited  the  Confederate  forces  under  Beauregard,  at'  Manassas.  Retumr 
ing  to  New  York,  he  started  on  a  tour  to  Niagara,  Canada,  and  the  Western 
prairies,  with  the  princefcs.  At  the  middle  of  September,  he  went  from  New 
York  to  Boston  and  Halifax  in  his  yacht,  and  so  homeward. 

It  was  only  a  few  days  before  Prince  Jerome's  departure  from  New  York 
that  the  Prince  de  Joinville  arrived  there,  with  members  of  his  &mily.  He 
came  to  place  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Penthievre  (then  sixteen  years  of  age),  in 
the  Naval  School  at  Newport.  He  brought  with  him  his  two  nephews  abov« 
named,  who  offered  their  services  to  the  Government,  with  the  stipulation 
on  their  part  that  they  should  receive  no  pay.  Each  was  commissioned  a 
captain,  and  assigned  to  the  staff  of  General  McClellan.  They  remained  in 
the  service  until  the  close  of  the  Peninsula  campaign,  in  July,  1862,  and 
acquitted  themselves  well. 

1  See  iiuq>  and  foot-note  on  page  24  of  this  Tolnzne.  On  the  7th  of  I>eeember,  Chief  Engineer  Barnard  re- 
ported that  the  defenses  of  Washington  eitj  consisted  of  abont  fortj-eight  works,  mounting  over  800  ^uns,  some 
of  which  were  of  very  large  size,  and  added,  '*  that  the  actual  defensive  perimeter  oeoapied  is  atxint  thirty-five 
mllet,  exceeding  the  length  of  the  famoos,  and  hitherto  the  most  extensive — fortified  by  extemporized  field-works 
—Hum  of  Torres  Vedras  by  several  nilles." 

OoQcoiaing  the  creation  and  use  of  heavy  ordnance  at  that  time,  Swinton  says :  "  The  task  of  forming  an 
artflltfy  Mtabllshment  was  facilitated  by  the  &ct  that  the  country  possessed,  in  the  regular  service,  a  body  of 
aeeompliahed  and  enei^tic  artillery  officers.  As  a  basis  of  organization,  it  was  decided  to  f<»in  field-batt^^ries  of 
six  guns  (never  less  than  four  guns,  and  the  gunfl  of  each  battery  to  be  of  uniform  caliber),  and  these  were 
assigned  to  divisicHis,  not  to  brigades,  in  the  proportion  of  four  batteries  to  each  division ;  one  of  which  was  te 
be  a  battery  of  regulars,  and  the  captain  of  the  regular  battery  was  in  each  cose  appointed  commandant  of  the 
artillery  of  the  division.  In  addition,  it  wos  determined  to  create  on  artillery  reserve  of  a  hundred  guns,  and  a 
siege-train  of  fifty  pieces.  This  work  was  pushed  forward  M'ith  so  much  energy,  that  whereas,  when  General 
IfeClellan  took  command  of  the  army,  the  entire  artillery  establishment  consisted  of  nine  imperfectly  equipped 
batteries  of  thirty  guns,  before  it  took  the  field  this  service  hod  reached  the  colossal  proportions  of  ninety-two 
batteries  of  Ave  hundred  and  twenty  guns,  served  by  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  men,  and  in  ta\\  reodinees 
for  active  field  duty.*' — Campaign*  qf  the  Army  qfthe  Potomac^  page  65. 

*  The  following  officers  composed  the  staff  of  General  McClellan  soon  after  taking  the  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac:  '^MiOor  S-  Williams,  Assistant  Adjutant-General;  Captain  Albert  V.  Colbum,  Assistant 
A^otant-Oeneral ;  Colonel  R.  B.  Marcy,  Inspector-General;  Colonel  T.  M.  Key,  Ald-de-Camp;  Captain  N.  B. 
Sweltser,  1st  Cavalry,  Aid-de-Comp ;  Captain  Edward  McK.  Hudson,  14th  Infimtry,  Aid-de-Oomp ;  Captain  L 
A.  Wllliama,  10th  Infantry,  Ald-de-Camp;  Major  A.  J.  Myer,  Signal  Officer;  MiOw  Stewart  Van  Vllet,  Chief 
Qnartermaster;  Captain  H.  F.  Clarke,  Chief  Commissary ;  Surgeon  C.  8.  Tripler,  Medical  Director;  Un^or  J.  G. 
Barnard,  Chief  Engineer;  M^Jor  J.  N.  Macomb,  Chief  Topographical  Engineer;  Captain  Charles  P.  Kingsbury, 
Cbief  of  Ordnance ;  Brigadier-General  George  Stoneman,  Volunteer  Service,  Chief  of  Cavalry ;  Brlgadier- 
I  W.  F.  Barry,  Volunteer  Service,  Chief  of  Artillery.'* 
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McClellan  had  organized  every  necessary  department  thoroughly,  and  had 
endeavored  to  place  at  the  head  of  each  the  best  men  in  the  service.*     These 
had  been  active  co-workers  with  him,  and  their  several  departments  were 
in  the  best  possible  condition  for  effective  service.     The  main  body  of  the 
army  was  now"  judiciously  posted,  for  offense  or  defense,  in  the 
*  ^1861^      immediate  vicinity  of  Washington  City,  with  detachments  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Potomac  as  far  up  as  Williamsport,  above  Har- 
per's Ferry,  and  as  far  down  as  Liverpool  Point,  in  Maryland,  nearly  oppo- 
site Acquia  Creek.* 

At  the  close  of  September  a  grand  review  had  been  held,  when  seventy 


^  The  Engineer*^  u  we  have  ob«erved,  were  placed  in  charge  of  Maior  J.  G.  Barnard, 
and  the  Artillery  under  the  chief  command  of  M^jor  Willli 
graphical  Enginsers  were  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colone 
Signal  Corp9y  formed  by  Major  Albert  J.  Myer,  the  Inventor  c 
of  signalling,  waa  placed  in  charge  of  that  officer.  This  system 
daring  the  organization  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and,  as  wc 
performed  the  most  essential  and  important  service  on  land  an 
and  in  directing  the  fire  of  artillery,  where  objects,  such  as  hills  i 
or  wooded  points  on  the  shores  of  rivers,  intervened  between  th 
of  that  service  during  the  war  cannot  be  estimated.  A  fbll  exp 
with  iUnstrations,  may  be  found  iu  another  pul  of  this  work. 

The  Telegraphic  operations  of  the  army  were  intrusted  to 
In  this  connection,  T.  S.  G.  Lowe,  a  distinguished  aeronaut,  was  ei 
balloons  were  used  with  great  efficiency  in  reconnoitering,  but  late 
they  fell  into  disuse.  Mr.  Lowe  made  experiments  with  his  ball< 
telegraph  so  early  as  June,  1861,  and  by  perfect  success  demonsi 
joint  use  of  the  balloon  and  telegraph  in  reconnoitering.  At  the 
feet  above  Arlington  Heights,  Mr.  Lowe  telegraphed  to  the  Prci 
follows : 

"  8iE : — From  this  point  of  observation  we  command  an  ext 
miles  in  diameter.  I  have  pleasure  in  sending  you  this  fin 
dispatched  from  an  aerial  station,  and  acknowledging  indeb 
encouragement  for  the  opportunity  of  demonstrating  the  avi 
science  of  aeronautics  in  the  service  of  the  country. 

"  I  am  your  Excellency's  humble  servant, 

"T. 

War-balloons  were  first  regularly  used  by  Louis  Napoleon  in 
in  18B9.    Their  success  there  commended  their  introduction 
into  the  National  army,  and  the  attention  of  the  military 
authorities  was  early  called  to  the  subject     On  receiving  the 
above  dispatch,  Mr.  Lincoln  invited  Mr.  Lowe  to  the  Execu-    ; 
tive  mansion.    He  introduced  him  to  General  Scott,  and  he  waa 
soon  afterward  employed  as  an  aeronaut  in  the  militar}'  ser-    , 
vice.    When  in  use,  the  balloon  is  kept  under  control  by  strong   - 
cords  in  the  hands  of  men  on  the  ground,  who,  when  the   ^ 
reconnoissance  is  ended,  draw  it  down  to  the  place  of  depar-    ^ 
ture.  ^ 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  army  was  placed  in  | 
charge  of  Surgeons  Charles  S.  Tripler  and  Jonathan  Letterman,  1 
who  in  turn  performed  the  duties  of  Medical  Director.    The 
Quartermcuter's  Department  was  intrusted  to  Mt^jor  S.  Van 
Vllet    The  Subsistence  Department  was  placed  in  charge 
of  Captain  H.  F.  Clarke ;  and  to  the  control  of  the  Ordinance 

Department  was  assigned  Captain  C.  P.  Kingsbury.    Colonel  war  ballooic. 

Andrew  Porter  was  made  Provoetr Marshal  General  of  the 

Army  of  the  Potomac;  and  Colonel  Thomas  G.  Garrett,  of  the  Generars  staff,  was  made  Judge  Adrocale. — 
See  General  McClellan*s  Report  on  the  Organisation  of  the  Army  qf  the  Potomac^  and  its  Campaigns  in 
Virginia  and  Maryland. 

2  The  different  divisions  were  posted  as  follows:  "  Hooker  at  Budd's  Ferry,  Lower  Potomac;  Heintzelman 
at  Fort  Lyon  and  vicinity;  Franklin  near  the  Theological  Seminary ;  Blenker  near  Hunter's  Chapel ;  McDowell 
at  Upton's  Hill  and  Arlington;  F.  J.  Porter  at  Hall's  and  Miner's  Hills ;  Smith  at  Macknll's  Hill;  McCall  at 
Langley ;  Buell  at  Tenallytown,  Meridian  Hill,  Emory's  Chapel,  <Scc,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river;  Casey  at 
Washington ;  Stoneman's  cavalry  at  Washington ;  Hunt's  artillery  at  Washington ;  Banks  at  Damestown,  with 
detachments  at  Point  of  Bocks,  Sandy  Hook,  Williamsport,  ace ;  Stone  at  Poolesville ;  and  Diz  at  Baltloam 
with  detachments  on  the  Eastern  shore.^ 
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thousand  men  of  all  arms  were  assembled  and  maneuvered.     It  was  the 
largest  military  force  ever  gathered  on  the  American  Continent,  and  gave 
the  loyal  people  assurance  of  the  safety  of  the  Republic.     And  to  these 
troops,  regiment  after  regiment,  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  men  each  day, 
and  battery  after  battery,  was  continually  added  from  the  teeming  popula- 
tion and  immense  resources  of  the  Free-labor  States.     A  little 
later,*  there  was  another  imposing  review.     It  was  of  artillery      **J^ 
and  cavalry  alone ;  when  six  thousand  horsemen,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  heavy  guns,  appeared  before  President  Lincoln,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Prince  de  Joinville,  and  other  distinguished  men.     Their 
evolutions  were  conducted  over  an  area  of  about  two  hundred  acres :  the 
cavalry  imder  the  direction  of  General  Palmer,  and  the  artillery  under  the 
command  of  General  Barry.     The  whole  review  was  conducted  by  General 
Stoneman. 

But  drills,  parades,  and  reviews  were  not  the  only  exhibitions  of  war 
near  the  Potomac  during  these  earlier  days  of  autumn.  There  was  some 
real  though  not  heavy  fighting  between 
the  opposing  forces  there.  The  auda- 
city of  the  Confederates  was  amazing. 
Soon  %fter  the  Battle  of  Bull's  Run, 
General  Johnston  had  advanced  his 
outpost8  from  Centreville  and  Fairfax 
Court  House  to  Munson's  Hill,  only 
six  miles  in  an  air-line  from  Washing- 
ton City,  where  the  Confederate  flag 
was  flaunted  for  weeks,  in  full  view  of 
the  National  Capitol.  At  other  points 
above  the  city,  his  scouts  pressed  up 
almost  to  the  Potomac,  and  he  was  at 

the   same    time   taking   measures   for  Fairfax  court  nousi^i 

erecting  batteries  at  points  below  the  Occoquan  Creek,  for  the  purpose  of 
obstructing  the  passage  of  supplies  up  that  river,  for  the  National  army 
around  Washington.  The  probability  of  such  a  movement  had  been  per- 
ceived at  an  early  day  by  vigilant  and  expert  men. 

So  early  as  June,  the  Navy  Department  had  called  the  attention  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  (Mr.  Cameron)  to  the  importance,  in  view  of  the  possible 
danger,  of  seizing  and  holding  Matthias  Point,  in  order  to  secure  the 
navigation  of  the  river.  At  different  times  afterward,*  the  attention  of 
the  President,  General  Scott,  and  General  McClellan  was  called  to  the 
matter  by  the  same  Department,  but  nothing  was  done  until  toward  the 
close  of  September,  when  Confederate  batteries  were  actually  planted  there.* 
Then  it  was  proposed  to  send  a  land  force  down  the  Maryland  side  of  the 
river,  and  crossing  in  boats,  covered  by  the  Potomac  flotilla,  take  possession 
of  the  shore  just  above  Matthias  Point.     The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  having 

1  This  is  a  view  of  one  of  the  most  frequently  mentioned  buildings  In  the  records  of  the  Ciyll  War.  It  is 
from  ft  sketch  made  by  the  author  in  1866u  It  gives  the  name  to  the  village  around  it,  which  is  the  shiretown  of 
the  county.    The  village  was  much  injured  during  the  war. 

*  July  1st,  Aogost  20th,  and  August  81st 

*  It  appears  by  an  autograph  letter  before  me,  written  by  Colonel  Wade  Hampton,  at  Freestone  Point, 
between  Occoqoan  and  Dumlyle^  and  dated  September  24th,  1S61,  that  a  battery  was  completed  at  that  place,  and 
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use  for  the  Potomac  flotilla  elsewhere,  was  anxious  that  the  movement 
should  take  place  at  once.'  Preparations  were  accordingly  made  to  send 
four  thousand  of  Hooker's  division  for  the  purpose.  The  ^avy  Department 
furnished  transportation,  and  Captain  Craven,  the  commander  of  the  flotilla, 
gathered  his  vessels  in  the  vicinity  of  Matthias  Point,  to  co-operate  in  an 
attack  on  the  batteries  there.  In  the  mean  time  the  chief  engineer  (Major 
Barnard)  reported  adversely,*  and  the  project  was  abandoned. 

On  the  assurance  of  suflicient  aid  from  the  Navy  Department,  it  was 
agreed  that  a  land  force  should  march  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac, 
capture  all  batteries  found  there,  and  take  permanent  possession  of  that 
riegion.  This  project  was  also  abandoned,  because  3IcClellan  believed  that 
the  movement  might  bring  on  a  general  engagement,  for  which  he  did  not 
feel  prepared.  No  attempt  was  afterward  made  to  interfere  with  the  Con- 
federates in  their  mischievous  work,  and  early  in  October  Captain  Craven 
officially  announced  that  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  was  closed,  and  the 
National  capital  blockaded  in  that  important  direction.  Craven  was  so 
mortified  because  of  the  anticipated  reproach  of  the  public  for  the  supposed 
inefficiency  of  his  command,  that  he  made  a  request  to  be  assigned  to  duty 
elsewhere.  The  President,  who  had  warmly  seconded  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment in  urging  McClellan  to  take  measures  for  keeping  the  naviga^on  of 
the  river  open,  was  exceedingly  annoyed ;  whilst  the  nation  at  large,  unable 
to  understand  the  cause  of  this  new  disaster,  and  feeling  deeply  mortified 
and  humiliated,  severely  censured  the  Government.'  That  blockade,  so  dis- 
graceful to  the  Government,  was  continued  until  the  Confederates  voluntarily 
evacuated  their  position  in  front  of  Washington,  in  March  following. 

was  readf  for  action  at  that  date.  His  letter  was  addressed  to  Colonel  Thomas  Jordan,  Beauregard's  Assistant 
A4jatant-GeneraL  He  says  the  works  were  oonstruoted  under  Ci^)tain  Lee,  whose  battery  and  a  long  88*ponnder 
rifled  gun  were  there.  The  latter  had  been  sent  there  by  General  Trimble,  a  Maryland  traitor,  then  in  the  Con- 
federate army.  He  reported  that  he  had  every  thing  in  readiness  to  open  Are  the  prerioife  evening.  A  fringe  of 
trees  had  been  left  standing  on  the  point,  to  conceal  the  troops  while  erecting  the  works.  These  were  cnt  down 
on  the  night  of  the  28d. 

>  At  that  time  (late  in  September)  there  were  in  the  Potomac  the  Pawnte^  PooaAorUas,  and  SeminoU,  three 
heavily  armed  vesacl^  and  the  B.  B.  Forben^  with  two  very  formidable  guns  on  board.  These  vessels  bad  been 
detailc<l  to  go  with  Dupont's  expedition  to  Port  Royal,  and  it  was  urged  by  the  Navy  Department  that  they 
should  first  be  employed  in  destroying  the  Confederate  batteries  on  the  river,  and  assisting  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  in  tiking  possession  of  their  positions. 

«  He  referred  to  the  fact  that  High  Point,  Freestone  Point,  and  Cock-pit  Point,  and  thence  down  to  Chapa- 
wansio  Creek,  opposite  Hooker's  quarters  at  Bndd's  Ferry,  were  eligible  places  for  batteries,  and  considered  it 
unwise  to  attempt  the  capture  oi  any  already  completed,  unless  a  campaign  was  about  to  be  opened  in  that 
direction.  He  concluded  that  the  best  way  to  prevent  the  erection  of  batteries,  and  to  keep  open  navigation,  was 
to  have  a  sufficient  naval  force  patrolling  the  Potomac  See  McClellan's  Report,  page  50.  In  a  review  of  the 
Peninsula  Campaign,  Major  (then  General)  Barnard,  alluding  to  this  project,  says  (page  16),  if  it  had  been 
attempted  **a  Ball's  BlulT aflhir,  ten  times  intensified,  would  have  been  the  certain  result" 

*  General  McClellan,  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  operations  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
while  under  his  command,  made  in  August,  1868  (nearly  two  years  after  the  events  here  recorded),  attributed 
the  failure  to  keep  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  open,  at  this  time,  to  the  remissness  of  the  Navy  Department 
in  not  ftimishing  a  sufficient  number  of  armed  vessels  for  the  purpose.  G.  V.  Fox,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  in  his  testimony  before  the  CommitUe  on  the  Conduct  ofths  War  (i.  page  889),  attributes  that  fUInrs 
partly  to  the  remissness  of  the  War  Department,  under  the  management  of  Cameron,  but  chiefly  to  the  &ilure 
of  General  McCIellon  to  fbmish  a  force  fh)m  his  immense  army  in  time  to  have  taken  and  held  possession  of  the 
Virginia  shore  of  the  river.  The  CommitUe  on  the  Cond'uct  of  the  War^  in  their  summary  of  the  testimony 
of  both  Mr.  Fox  and  General  McClellan,  says:  ^  After  repeated  efforts.  General  McClellan  promised  that  4,000 
men  should  be  ready,  at  a  time  named,  to  proceed  down  the  river.  The  Navy  Department  provided  the  neces- 
sary transports  for  the  troops,  and  Captain  Craven,  commanding  the  Potomac  flotilla,  upon  being  notified  to  that 
effect,  collected  at  Matthias  Point  all  the  boats  of  his  flotilla  at  the  time  named.  The  troops  did  not  arrive,  and 
the  Navy  Department  was  informed  of  the  fact  by  Captain  Craven.  Assistant  SecreUry  Fox,  upon  Inquiring  of 
General  McClellan  why  the  troops  hail  not  been  sent,  according  to  agreement,  was  informed  by  him  that  his 
engineers  were  of  the  opinion  that  so  Uirge  a  body  of  troops  could  not  be  landed,  and  therefore  he  had  concluded 
not  to  send  them.    Captain  Fox  replied  that  the  landing  of  the  troops  was  a  matter  of  which  the  Navy  Depart- 
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As  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  rapidly  increased  iii  numbers  and  equip- 
ment in  Virginia  in  front  of  Washington,  it  required  more  space  than  the 
narrow  strip  between  the  river  and  the  advance  posts  of  the  Confederates, 
and  early  in  September  it  was  determined  to  acquire  that  space  by  pushing 
back  the  intruders.  Already  there  had  been  several  little  skirmishes  be- 
tween the  pickets  and  the  outposts  of  the  confronting  contestants.  On  the 
6th  of  August,  a  detachment  of  the  Twenty-eighth  New  York,  under  Captain 
Brush,  mostly  firemen,  attacked  a  squad  of  Confederate  cavalry  in  Virginia, 
opposite  the  Point  of  Rocks,  killing  and  wounding  eight  men,  and  capturing 
nine  prisoners  and  twenty  horses;  and  on  the  12th  a  detachment  of  the 
Tenth  New  York,  under  Captain  Kennedy,  crossed  the  Potomac  from  Sandy 
Hook,  and  attacked  and  routed  some  Virginia  cavalry  at  Lovettsville. 

On  the  12th  of  September,*  a  reconnoissance  was  made  ^^^^ 
toward  Lewinsville,  four  or  five  miles  from  Camp  Advance,  at 
the  Chain  Bridge,  by  about  two  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral William  F.  Smith,*  in  charge  of  a  brigade  at  that  post.  They  had 
accomplished  a  topographical  surv^ey,  for  which  purpose  they  were  chiefly 
sent,  and  were  returning,  when  they  were  attacked  by  a  body  of  Virginians,* 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  afterward  the  famous  general 
leader  of  cavalry  in  the  Confederate  army.  Stuart  opened  heavily  with  his 
cannon,  which  at  first  disconcerted  the  National  troops.  The  latter  were 
kept  steady  until  Griffin's  Battery  was  placed  in  position,  when  its  guns 
soon  silenced  those  of  the  Virginians,  and  scattered  their  cavalry.  Then  the 
National  troops,  having  accomplished  their  object,  returned  to  their  pofet  near 
the  Chain  Bridge  "  in  perfect  order  and  excellent  spirits,"  with  a  loss  of 
two  killed  and  ten  wounded.' 


nwnt  had  charge ;  that  they  had  provided  the  necessary  means  to  aoeompUsh  the  landing  saoeeasfhlly ;  that  no 
Inquiry  had  heen  made  of  them  in  regard  to  that  matter,  and  no  notification  that  the  troops  were  not  to  he  sent. 
It  was  then  agreed  that  the  troops  should  be  sent  the  next  night.  Captain  Craven  was  again  notified,  and  again 
had  his  flotilla  in  readiness  for  the  arrival  of  the  troops ;  but  no  troops  ^'erv  sent  down  at  that  time,  nor  wer* 
any  ever  sent  down  for  that  purpose.  Captain  Fox,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Committee,  as  to  what  rMMB 
was  assigned  for  not  sending  the  troops  nccurdlng  to  the  second  agreement,  replied  that  the  only  reason,  to  fcr 
as  he  could  a»certain,  was  that  General  McCIellan  feared  that  it  might  bring  on  a  general  engagement  The  1 
dent  who  had  united  with  the  Navy  Department  in  urging  its  proposition,  first  upon  General  Soott  and  ' 
upon  General  McCIellan,  manifested  great  disappointment  when  he  learned  that  the  plan  had  fidled  in  < 
qnenoe  of  the  tmops  not  being  sent  And  Captain  Craven  threw  up  his  command  on  the  Potomac,  and  appNed 
to  be  sent  to  sea,  saying  that,  by  remaining  here  and  doing  nothins,  he  was  but  losing  his  own  reputation,  a*  tt* 
blame  for  |iennitting  the  Potomac  to  be  blockadctl  would  bo  imputed  to  him  and  the  flotilla  under  his  oommaM^;** 

As  the  reports  of  the  Committee  may  be  fh-qnently  referred  to  In  this  work,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  it  ^aa 
a  joint  committee  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  appointed  in  December,  1861,  consisting  of  three  members  of  tb« 
Senate  and  four  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  instructions  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  tkm 
war.  The  Committee  consisted  of  B.  F.  Wade,  Z.  Chandler,  and  Andrew  Johnson,  of  the  Senate,  and  D.  W. 
Gooeh,  John  Covode,  G.  W.  Julian,  and  M.  F.  OdelL,  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  They  constituted  a  per* 
manent  court  of  inquiry,  with  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers.  When  Senator  Johnson  was  appointed 
Military  Governor  of  Tennessee,  his  place  on  the  Committee  was  supplied  by  Joseph  A.  Wright,  of  Indiana. 

1  These  tniops  consisted  of  the  Seventy-ninth  (Highlanders)  New  York  Militia;  battalions  of  Vermont  and 
TimHm>a  Volunt4>ers,  and  of  the  First  United  States  Chasseurs;  a  Cavolry  company,  and  GriflJn's  West  Point 
Battery. 

« These  were  the  Thirteenth  Virginia  Volimteers,  Rosser's  Battery  of  the  Washington  Artillery,  nnd  a 
detachment  of  cavalry. 

*  Reports  of  lieutenant-Colonel  Shaler  and  Adjutant  Ireland,  ami  dlspateb  of  General  McCleflan,  all  dsited 
September  1 1th,  1S61.  General  McCIellan  joined  the  column  at  the  close  of  the  affair.  Colonel  Stuart  (Con- 
federate) gave  a  glowing  account  of  the  confusion  into  which  the  Nationals  were  thrown  by  his  first  attack,  and 
gave  the  aflkir  the  aspect  or  a  great  victory  for  himself.  He  reported  ^  tearful  Imvoo  in  the  rants  of  the  enemy.** 
**Our  loea.'*  he  saUi,  "was  not  a  scratch  to  man  or  horse." — Stuart's  Report  Sept  11, 1861. 

Stuart  appears  to  have  been  accused  of  rashness  on  this  occasion,  in  exposine  his  cannon  to  the  danger  of 
capture.  In  an  antograph  letter  before  me.  dated  at  Munson's  Hill,  September  14th,  and  addressed  to  General 
Longftreet,  bo  n'pela  the  accusation,  and  declares  that  at  no  time  was  n  piece  of  his  cannon  **  In  a  position  thatit 
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Lewinsville,  the  pickets  on  the  right  of 
jaiy,  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Pennsylvania, 
tbove   Damestown,  in  Maryland,   were 
)d  and  fifty  Virginians,  who  had  boldly 
V.  spirited  skirmish  for  about  two  hours 
ailants  of  eight  or  ten  killed,  and  several 
jreary's  loss  was  one  killed ;  and  his  gain 
under  his  command,  who  were  charged 
opposite  Harper's  Ferry.     A  little  later, 
ntly  occupied  Lewinsville,*  Vienna,*  and 
e  Confederates  falling  back  to  Centreville 
vacuated  Munson's  Hill  on  the  28th  of 
Drmally  taken  possession  of  by  the  Na- 
ne  looking  upon  it  from  Bailey's  Cross- 
f  its  apparently  formidable  works  and 
jconnoitered  with  great  caution,  and  pro- 
vhen  the  fort  was  really  a  slight  earth- 
bout  four  acres  on  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
espect  a  squirming  piece  of  work,"  as  an 
!onsisled  of  one  stove-pipe  and  two  logs, 
on  the  middle  of  the  sawed  end  of  each, 
Jtance,  of  the  muzzles  of  100-pound  Par- 
rott  guns.    These  "  Quaker  Guns,"  like 
similar  ones  at  Manassas  a  few  months 
later,  had,  for  six  weeks,  defied  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.    In  a  house  near 
the  foi  t  (which  was  soon  made  into  a 
strong  regular  work),  Brigadiei^Gen- 
eral  James  Wadsworth,  who  was  placed 
in  command,  there  made  his  head-quar- 
ters ;  and  on  the  roof  he  caused  a  sig- 
nal-station to  be  erected,  from  which 
there  was  an  interchange  of  intelligence 
with  another  station  on  the  dome  of 
the  capitol  at  Washington.     There  the 
writer  visited  General  Wadsworth,  late 
in   November,    1861,  and  found   that 
d  left  all  the  ease  and  enjoyments  which 
jtic  circle  bestow,  and  for  the  sake  of  his 
ill  the  privations  incident  to  an  arduous 
ible,  and  in  no  respect  did  his  arrange- 
of  his  brother  officers, 
of  the  cavalry  and  artillery  of  the  Army 


of  10,000  adyanclng  at  the  doable-qDick/^    Lonftstroet  sent 
tent,  testifying  to  the  Jadicioas  disposition  of  the  cannon  in 

lington  City,  and  represents  one  of  the  Io$rs  in  tlie  form  of  a 
braSQi-e  at  Manassas,  after  the  Confederates  withdrew  ttom. 
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of  the  Potomac,*  there  was  an  important  movement  m  the  vicinity  of  Har- 
per's Ferry,  which  led  to  a  still  more  important  one  a  week  later.     On  that 
day,*  Major  J.  P.  Gould,  of  the  Thirteenth  Massachusetts,  was  sent  across 
the  river  to  some  mills  a  short  distance  above  Harper's  Ferry, 
to  seize  some  wheat  there  belonging  to  the  Confederates.'    The     *^Sh^ 
movement  was  made  known  to  General  Evans,'  commanding  in 
the  vicinity,  and  quite  a  heavy  force  was  sent  to  oppose  them.*     Geary  was 
called  upon  for  re-enforcements.    He  promptly  responded  by  crossing  the  river 
with  about  six  hundred  men  and  four  pieces  of  cannon,  the  latter  under  the 
respective  commands  of  Captain  Tompkins  of  the  Rhode  Island  Battery,  and 
Lieutenant  Martin  of  the  Ninth  New  York  Battery.*    The  wheat  was  secured 
and  made  into  flour ;  and  Geary  was  about  to  recross  the  river  with  his 
booty,  on  the  morning 
of  the   16th,  when  his 
pickets,      on      Bolivar 
Heights,    two     and    a 
half  miles  west  of  Har- 
per's   Ferry,    and    ex- 
tending from  the  Poto- 
mac to  the  Shenandoah, 
were  attacked  by  Con- 
federates  in  three  col- 
umns, consisting  of  in- 
fantry and  cavalry,  and 
supported  by  artillery. 

The  pickets  were  driven  ""'"''''  ""■>^''-'«"»  "^  <"*"  ""'""•• 

into  the  town  of  Bolivar.  Geary,  who,  with  his  main  body,  was  on  Camp 
Heights,*  an  eminence  around  the  foot  of  which  nestles  the  village  of 
Harper's  Ferry,  rallied  them,  and  a  general  fight  ensued.  In  his  front,  on 
Bolivar  Heights,  were  a  large  body  of  troops  and  three  heavy  guns,  and 
suddenly  there  appeared  on  Loudon  Heights  o;i  his  left,  across  the  Shenan- 
doah River,  another  large  body  of  men,  with  four  pieces  of  cannon,  which 
with  plunging  shot  might  terribly  smite  the  little  National  force,  a^d  com- 
mand the  ferry  on  the  Potomac. 

Geary  sent  a  company  of  the  Thirteenth 'Massachusetts,  under  Captain 
Schriber,  to  guard  the  fords  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  prevent  troops  crossing 
there  and  joining  those  on  Bolivar  Heights.  He  then  had  only  four  hundred 
and  fifty  men  left  to  fight  his  foe  on  his  front.     With  these  he  repelled  three 

1  See  page  182. 

*  His  force  consisted  of  three  companies  of  the  Third  Wisconsin,  an<i  a  section  of  Captain  Tompkins's  Rhode 
Island  Battery. 

*  This  was  Colonel  Evans,  who  commanded  the  extreme  left  of  the  Confederates  at  the  stone  bridge,  at  the 
opening  of  the  battle  of  Ball's  Run,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  Jaly,  1S61.    See  page  590,  volume  L 

*  This  force  consisted  of  the  Thirteenth  and  Nineteenth  Mississippi,  Eighth  Virginia,  Ashby's  Virginia 
Regiment  of  cavalry,  and  Rogers's  Richmond  Battery  of  six  pieces,  the  whole  commanded  by  General  Evans  in 
person. 

*  The  remainder  of  Geary's  force  consisted  of  four  companies  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Pennsylvania  and  three 
of  the  Third  Wisconsin.  - 

*  Geary's  quarters  were  at  the  large  Government  hoase  on  Camp  Heights,  delineated  in  the  engraving,  in 
which  Generals  Kenley,  Banks,  and  Miles  were  afterward  quartered.  It  was  in  a  terribly  dilapidated  condition 
when  the  writer  visit^  and  sketched  it,  early  in  October,  1866,  its  outer  walls  scarred  by  shot  and  shell,  and  ita 
Interior  almost  a  ruin.  On  the  left  of  the  picture  is  seen  the  western  slofie  of  Loudon  Heights,  across  th* 
Bbenaodooh. 
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ishby's  cavalry,  and  withstood  the  storm  of  bullets  from  a 
ry  on  Bolivar  Heights,  until  joined,  at  eleven  o'clock,  by 
,  with  one  rifled  cannon,  with  which  he  had  crossed  the 
ider  a  galling  fire  of  riflemen  on  Loudon  Heights.  These 
the  Twenty-eighth  Pennsylvania  turned  the  Confederate 
mac,  and  gained  a  portion  of  the  Heights.  At  the  same 
led  a  telling  fire  on  the  Confederate  cannon  in  front,  and 
L  two  guns  on  Loudon  Heights.  The  main  body  moved 
lis,  charged  the  foe,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  in  possession 
i  from  river  to  river.  It  was  now  half-past  one  o'clock  in 
le  Confederates  fled,  and  were  driven  up  the  valley  in  the 
)wn.  They  did  not  cease  their  flight  until  they  reached 
be  line  of  the  railway  between  Harper's  Ferry  and  Win- 
of  six  miles. 

arrived  from  Point  of  Rocks  with  five  companies  of  Geary's 
lely  after  the  capture  of  the  Heights.  He  brought  with  him 
Twenty-eighth  Pennsylvania.  It  was  immediately  unfurled. 
Is,"  wrote  the  victor,  "  we  directed  the  fire  of  our  artillery 
es  and  forces  on  Loudon  Heights,  and  soon  succeeded  in 
n  and  driving  away  every  rebel  that  could  be  seen.  The 
►mplete."*  Greary's  troops  rested  until  evening,  when,  there 
necessity  for  holding  Bolivar  Heights  at  that  time,  he 
with  his  whole  command  and  resumed  his  position  in  Mary- 
as  four  killed,  seven  wounded,  and  two  taken  prisoners. 
jT  on  the  Wisconsin  troops.'     The  loss  of  the  Confederates 

>rtant  movements  were  made  on  the  line  of  the  Potomac 
tiful  month  of  October  was  passing  away.  At  that  time 
iks  was  in  command  of  troops  holding  the  Maryland  side 

Damestown  to  Williamsport.     Brigadier-General  Charles 

been  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  special  corps  of  obser- 
L  flank  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac),  with  a  considerable 
n  had  his  head-quarters  at  Poolesville,  a  short  distance  from 
ards's  Ferries,  on  the  Potomac  River.  These  ferries  were 
iburg,  the  capital  of  Loudon  County,  Virginia,  where  it 

the  Confederate  left,  under  General  N.  G.  Evans,  was 
rs.  The  troops  under  Stone  confronted  this  left  wing, 
le  approaches  to  Leesburg,  a  village  at  the  terminus  of  the 
)n,  and  Hampshire  railway,  and  which  was  the  key  to  the 
munication  with  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  Between 
t  named  (which  were  four  or  five  miles  apart)  was  Harri- 

miles  in  length  and  very  narrow  and  nearly  equally  divi- 


lin  W.  Geary,  October  ISth,  1S61.  In  that  report  Colonel  Oeary  mentioned  the  tkot 
I  McCook  (father  of  the  several  MoCooks  who  nerved  the  Union  cause  as  general 
the  war)  was  in  the  en^agcnient,  gun  in  hand,  as  an  **  ainnteur  soldier.^ 
I  Geary  said :  **  The  four  men  who  were  killed  were  aflerwartl  charged  upon  by  the 
;h  the  body,  stripped  of  all  their  clothing,  not  excepting  shoes  and  stockings,  and  left 
s  laid  ontin  the  form  of  crucifixion,  with  his  hands  spread  and  cut  through  the  palms  . 
iuman  treatment  incensed  our  troops  exceedingly,  and  I  fear  its  oonseqnenees  may 
eafter.'^ 
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On  the  1 7th  of  October  it  was  reported  (erroneously)  that  the  Confederates 
had  evacuated  Leesburg,     General  McClellan  then  determined  to  make  a 
thorough  reconnoissance  of  the  Confederate  left,  to  ascertain  their  strength, 
and  to  cover  the  operations  of  his   topographical   engineers  in 
making  a  map  of  that  region.     He  accordingly  ordered"  General     '  *^^/^' 
McCall,  who  held  the  advanced  command  in  Virginia  on  the  right 
of  the  National  line,  to  move  forward  and  occupy  Drainsville,  about  halt 
way  between  the  Chain  Bridge  and  Leesburg.     He  did  so,  and  pushed  his 
scouts  forward  to  Goose  Creek,  within  four  miles  of  the  latter  place. 

On  the  following  morning,*  General   Banks    telegraphed   to 
General  McClellan  from  Damestown,  saying,  "  The  signal  station 
at  Sugar  Loaf  telegraphs  that  the  enemy  have  moved  away  from  Leesburg." 
McCall  had  also  reported  to  McClellan  the  previous  evening  that  he  had  not 
encountered  any  opposition,  and  that  it  was  reported  that  the  Confederates 
had  abandoned  the  town.     On  the  strength  of  Banks's  dispatch,  and  without 
waiting  for  later  information  from  Drainsville,  McClellan  notified* 
General  Stone  of  the  movement  of  McCall.     He  assured  him  that 
"heavy  reconnoissances "  would  be  sent  out  that  day  "in  all  directions"  from 
Drainsville,  and  desired  him  to  keep  "a  good  lookout  on  Leesburg,"  to  see 
if  it  had  the  effect  to  drive  the  Confederates  away,  adding,  "  Perhaps  a  slight 
demonstration  on  your  part  would  have  the  effect  to  move  them."     This 
dispatch  reached  Stone  before  noon.     He  acted  promptly,  and  at  evening  he 
telegraphed  to  the  Chief  that  he  had  made  a  feint  of  crossing  the  river,  during 
the  afternoon^  at  two  places,  and  had  sent  out  a  reconnoitering  party  toward 
Leesburg,  from  Harrison's  Island,  adding,  "I  have  means  of  crossing  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  men  once  in  ten  minutes  at  each  of  two  points." 
To  this  dispatch  he  received  no  reply. 

The  feint  had  been  made  at  the  ferries  of  Edwards  and  Conrad,  already 
mentioned.  The  brigade  of  General  Gorman,  Seventh  Michigan,  two  troops 
of  the  Van  Alen  cavalry,  and  the  Putnam  Rangers  were  sent  to  the  former, 
where  a  section  of  Bunting's  New  York  Battery  was  on  duty.  To  the  latter 
Stone  sent  a  battalion  of  the  Twentieth  Massachusetts,  under  its  commander. 
Colonel  Lee,  a  section  of  Vaughan's  Rhode  Island  Battery,  and  Colonel 
Cogswell's  New  York  (Tammany)  Regiment.  The  ferry  was  at  that  time  de- 
fended by  a  section  of  Ricketts's  Battery.  Colonel  Devens  was  sent  to 
Harrison's  Island  in  two  flat-boats  from  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,' 
bearing  four  companies  of  his  Massachusetts  Fifteenth.  One  company  of  the 
same  regiment  was  already  there.  A  reserv^e,  numbering  about  three  thou- 
sand men,  was  held  in  readiness  to  co-operate,  should  a  battle  ensue.  With 
this  reserve  was  the  fine  body  of  Pennsylvanians  known  as  the  First  Cali- 
fornia regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  E.  D.  Baker,  then  a  representative 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  in  the  National  Senate.  These  movements,  at  first, 
designed  as  a  feint,  resulted  in  a  battle. 

McCall  had  made  a  reconnoissance  on  Sunday,  the  20th,''  which 
had  evidently  caused  an  opposing  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
Confederates.     An  infantry  regiment  of  these  had  been  observed  marching 
from  Leesburg  and  taking  shelter  behind  a  hill,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  position  of  the  Nationals  at  Edwards's  Ferry.     In  order  to  disperse  or 
intimidate  these.  General  Gorman  was  ordered  to  deploy  his  forces  in  their 
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lat-boats,  filled  with  troops,  were  maneuvered  as  if  crossing, 
hell  were  cast  into  the  place  where  the  foe  was  concealed.  This 
caused  the  Confederates  to  retire,  and  at  twilight  Gorman's 
to  camp. 

Q  time,  a  scouting  party  of  about  twenty  men  had  been  sent 
[son's  Island  under  Captain  Philbrick,  of  the  Fifteenth  Massa- 
jy  ascended  the  steep  bank  on  the  Virginia  side,  opposite  the 
as  Ball's  Bluff,  which  rises  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
tomac.  Philbrick  went  a  short  distance  toward  Leesburg, 
3vered,  as  he  supposed,  a  small  camp  of  Confederates,  appa- 
1  guarded.  Upon  receiving  information  of  this  fact.  General 
pposed  that  McCall  was  near  to  assist,  if  necessary,  sent  orders 
vens  to  cross  from  Harrison's  Island  with  five  companies  of  his 
proceed  at  dawn  to  surprise  that  camp.  Colonel  Lee  was  also 
Dss  from  the  Maryland  shore  with  four  companies  of  his  regi- 
ir-oared  boat,  to  occupy  the  island  after  Devens's  departure,  and 
mpany  to  the  Virginia  shore,  to  take  position  on  the  heights 
er  his  return.  Two  mountain  howitzers  were  also  to  be  sent 
he  tow-path  of  the  canal,  and  carried  over  to  the  o|^osite  side 
so  as  to  command  the  Virginia  shore.  These  orders  were 
red.  Devens  advanced  at  dawn,  but  the  reported  camp  could 
It  proved  that  other  objects  had  been  mistaken  for  tents. 
E|,utiously  on  to  within  a  mile  of  Leesburg,  without  discovering 
»e  of  a  foe.  There  he  halted  in  a  wood,  and  sent  a  courier  to 
for  further  orders. 

[1  been  watched  by  vigilant  Confederates.*  Evans  and  his  main 
jroose  Creek.  Riflemen  and  cavalry  were  hovering  near,  and 
arable  opportunity  to  strike  Devens.  He  had  a  slight  skirmish 
3r,  in  which  one  of  his  men  was  killed  and  nine  were  wounded, 
ack  in  safety  and  in  perfect  order  toward  the  bluif,  at  about 
in  the  morning,  and  halted  within  a  mile  of  the  little  band 
Lee.  While  tarrying  in  an  open  field  of  about  eight  acres,  he 
ssage  from  General  Stone,  directing  him  to  remain  there  until 
be  sent  to  him.  The  remainder  of  Devens's  regiment  had  been 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ward.  His  entire  force  consisted  of 
red  and  twenty-five  men. 

an  time,  Colonel  Baker,  who  was  acting  as  brigadier-general, 
f  the  reserves,  had  been  ordered  to  have  the  California  Regi- 
Liieutenant-Colonel  Wistar,  at  Conrad's  Ferry  at  sunrise,  and 
•  of  his  command  ready  to  move  early.  In  order  to  divert 
a  Devens's  movement.  Colonel  Gorman  was  directed  to  send 
8  of  the  First  Minnesota  Regiment,  Colonel  Dana,  across  the 
rds's  Ferry,  under  cover  of  Ricketts's  cannon,  to  make  a  recon- 

>>rabataiit*'  in  the  Confederate  serrloe,  in  a  Tolnme  entitled  BaUU-JMds  qf  th^  Souths  fn>m 
ftburg  (page  80),  says  that  there  were  several  Marylanders  in  Evans's  camp  who  were  em- 
nong  these  was  a  wealthy  young  fhrmer  named  Elijah  White,  who  resided  near  Pooleaville. 
mpany  of  Confederate  cavalry,  and  often  crossed  the  Potomac  by  swimming  his  horse,  and 
iformation  for  the  Insnrgentsi  He  sometimes  went  even  to  Baltin\pre,  where  he  held  con- 
sessionlsta,  and  always  retained  with  assoranoes  that  ninety-nine  of  every  hundred  of  th« 
(belt. 
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Xioissance  toward  Leesburg ;  and  a  party  of  the  Van  Alen  cavalry,  led  by 
Major  'Mix,  were  ordered  to  scour  the  country  in  the  direction  of  that  town, 
and  after  gaining  all  possible  information  concerning  its  topography,  and  the 
position  of  the  Confederates,  to  hasten  back  to  the  cover  of  the  Minnesota 
skirmishers.  These  movements  were  well  performed.  The  scouts  came 
suddenly  upon  a  Mississippi  regiment,  when  shots  were  exchanged  without 
much  harm  to  either  party. 

At  a  little  past  noon,  Devens  and  his  band  were  assailed  by  Confederates 
under  Colonels  Jenifer  and  Hunton,  in  the  woods  that  skirted  the  open  field 
in  which  they  had  halted.  Infantry  attacked  the  main  body  on  their  left, 
and  cavalry  fell  upon  the  skirmishers  in  front.  His  men  stood  their  ground 
firmly ;  but,  being  pressed  by  overwhelming  numbers,  and  re-enforcements 
not  arriving,  they  fell  back  about  sixty  paces,  to  foil  an  attempt  to  fiank 
them.  This  was  accomplished,  and  they  took  a  position  about  half  a  mile  in 
front  of  Colonel  Lee. 

In  the  meantime  Colonel  Baker  had  been  pressing  forward  from  Conrad's 
Ferry,  to  the  relief  of  the  assailed  troops.     Ranking  Devens,  he  had  been 
ordered  to  Harrison's  Island  to  take  the  chief  command,  with  full  discre- 
tionary powers  to  re-enforce  the  party  on  the  Virginia  shore,  or  to  withdraw 
all  of  the  troops  to  the   Maryland 
shore.     He  was  cautioned  to  be  care- 
fiil  with  the  artillery  under  his  con- 
trol, and  not  to  become  engaged  with 
greatly  superior  numbers. 

When  Baker  found  that  Devens 
had  been  attacked,  he  decided  to  re- 
enforce  him.     It  was  an  unfortunate 
decision,  under   the    circumstances, 
and  yet  it  then  seemed  to  be  the  only 
proper  one.     The  task  was  a  most 
difficult  and  perilous  one.     The  river 
had  been  made  full  by  recent  rains, 
and  the  currents  in  the  channels  on 
each    side    were    very    swift.     The 
means   for  transportation   were   en- 
tirely inadequate.     There  had  been  no  expectation  of  such  movement,  and 
no  provision  had  been  made  for  it.     There  was  only  one  scow,  or  flat-boat, 
for  the  service,  between  the  Maryland  shore  and*  Harrison's  Island,  and  at 
first  only  two  skifis  and  a  Francis  metallic*  life-boat  were  on  the  opposite 
side.     To  these  were  soon  added  one  scow ;  and  these  four  little  vessels  com- 
posed the  entire  means   of  transportation  of  several  hundred  troops  and 
munitions  of  war; 

McClellan  had  not  ordered  more  than  a  "demonstration"  by  a 
small  portion  of  Stone's  troops,  in  coigunction  with  those  of  McCall ;  but 
Stone,  to  whom  the  chief  had  not  intimated  his  object  in  ordering  "  heavy 
reconnoissances  in  all  directions  "  in  that  vicinity,  and  who  knew  that  there 
were  forty  thousand  troops  within  easy  call  of  his  position,  naturally  con- 
sidered that  they  were  to  complete  the  expulsion  of  the  Confederates  from 
the  Potomac.     He  therefore  made  what  disposition  he  might  to  assist  in  th6 
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onjunction  with  McCall,  and,  as  he  supposed,  with  the  divi- 
l  Smith,  known  to  be  within  supportmg  distanced     He  was 

very  important  fact  that,  on  the  previous  evening,  General 
ordered  McCall  to  fall  back  from  Drainesville.  It  was  so. 
le  when  Baker  was  preparing  to  pass  over  the  reserves  in 
y  order  of  McClellan,  was  marching  back  to  his  camp  near 
je,  and  Smith  was  without  orders  to  do  any  thing  in  particu- 
[g  the  peril  that  threatened  the  Nationals  at  BalPs  Bluff 
r  want  of  this  support. 

er,  like  General  Stone,  was  ignorant  of  this  damaging  move- 
)ressing  on  in  high  spirits,  with  the  most  wearisome  and  per- 
lowly  passing  his  troops  in  three  scows,*  when,  hearing  the 
on  the  Virgmia  shore,  he  hastened  over  in  a  small  skiff,  leav- 

to  forward  the  artillery  as  quickly  as  possible.     His  Cali- 

had  already  crossed  and  joined  Devens  and  Lee.     A  rifled 

in  ting's  Rhode  Island  Battery,  under  Lieutenant  Bramhall, 

Two  howitzers    under  Lieutenant  French  were  already 

before  Baker  reached  the  Bluff,  a  detachment  of  Cogswell's 
nent  had  climbed  the  winding  path  leading  up  from  the  river. 

command  of  all  the  forces  on  the  Bluff,  numbering  nineteen 
se  were   immediately  formed  in  battle  order,  and  awaited 

on  which  the  Nationals  were  compelled  to  give  battle  was 
them.  It  was  an  open  field,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a 
i  terminating  on  the  fourth  at  the  brow  of  the  high  bluff  at 
li  their  backs  to  the  stream,  the  Union  forces  were  prepared 
»rhich  was  begun  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  by  Greneral 
ied  the  Eighteenth  Mississippi,  under  Colonel  Burt,  upon 
k,  and  the  commands  of  Jenifer  and  Hunton  upon  his  front,* 
m  the  woods,  that  swarmed  with  Confederates,  and  were 
he  most  determined  spirit.  The  battle  instantly  became 
ere.  Colonel  Featherston,  with  the  Seventeenth  Mississippi^ 
ly.  Bramhall  and  French  soon  brought  their  heavy  guns  to 
oing  good  execution,  when  both  officers  were  borne  wounded 
pieces  were  hauled  to  the  rear,  to  prevent  their  falling  into 
eir  foe.  A  greater  calamity  speedily  followed.  The  gallant 
here  and  there  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  encouraging  his 
nd  deeds;  and  when  the  battle  had  lasted  nearly  two  hour* 
reed  with  many  bullets.* 


BO  strong  and  deep  that  it  could  be  navigated  hy  the  scows  only  hy  dragging  them  ap  the 

he  island,  and  letting  them  float  diagonally  across  the  stream  until  they  touched  the 

9m  the  latter  ^  the  Virginia  shore  was  accomplished  in  the  same  way.    The  operation 

passage  of  the  few  troops  occupied  about  three  hours. 

ce  consisted  of  the  California  Kei^ment,  lieutenant-Colonel  Wistar,  570;  the  New  York 

Colonel  Milton    Cogswell,  860;  and  portions  of  the  Fifteenth  Massachusetts,  Colonel 

Twentieth,  Colonel  Lee,  818— total,  J, 901. 

[>pe  were  Evans's  brigade,  composed  of  the  Eighth  Virginia,  and  Thirteenth,  Seventeenth, 

IppL 

as  probably  killed  instantly.    Eye-witnesses  say  that  a  tall,  red-haired  man  appeared 

»ke,  and  approaching  to  within  five  feet  of  the  commander,  fired  into  his  httdy  the  oon- 

revolver  pistoL    At  the  same  moment  a  bullet  entered  his  skull  behind  his  ear,  and  a. 
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The  immediate  command  now  devolved  upon  Colonel  Lee,  but  Cogs- 
well, his  superior,  soon  took  the  control  of  affairs.  Seeing  the  desperate 
situation  of  the  troops,  with  an  overwhelming  force  on  their  front  and  flanks, 
:ind  a  deep  and  turbulent  river  in  their  rear,  Cogswell  ordered  them  to 
move  to  the  left,  and  attempt  to  cut  their  way  through  to  Edwards's  Ferry, 
about  three  miles  distant,  where  they  might  receive  the  aid  of  the  force 
there  under  General  Stone.  This  movement  was  about  to  take  place,  when 
the  Tammany  Regiment,  deceived  by  the  beckoning  of  a  Confederate  oflicer, 
whom  they  mistook  for  a  National  one,  dashed  off  on  a  charge  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  by  the  deceiver,  carrying  with  them  the  rest  of  the  line. 
Then  a  destructive  fire  at  close  distance  was  poured  upon  the  whole  column 
by  the  Thirteenth  Mississippi  Regiment,  Colonel  William  Barksdale,  which 
advanced  from  the  direction  of  the  ferry.  Cogswell's  plan  was  frustrated, 
and  he  gave  orders  for  his  whole  force  to  retire  immediately  to  Harrison's 
Island,  and  thence  to  the  Maryland  shore. 

That  retreat  almost  instantly  became  a  rout.  Down  the  steep  declivity 
the  Nationals  hurried,  in  wild  disorder,  to  reach  the  boats,  while  the  Con- 
federates, who  had  followed  them  up  to  the  brow  of  the  bluff  with  ball  and 
bayonet,  fired  into  the  straggling  mass  below  with  murderous  effect.  The 
fugitives  huddled  on  the  shore,' 
formed  in  some  order  at  first, 
and  kept  up  the  hopeless  fight 
for  a  time,  while  endeavoring 
to  cross  the  flood  to  Harrison's 
Island.  Only  one  large  flat- 
lx>at  was  there,  and  that,  with 
an  over-load  of  wounded  and 
others,  at  the  beginning  of  its 
first  voyage,  was  riddled  with 
bullets,  and  sunk.  The  small- 
er vessels  had  disappeared  in 
the  gloom,  and  there  was  no 
means  of  escape  for  the  Union- 
ists but  by  swimming.  This 
was  attempted  by  some.  Seve- 
ral of  them  were  shot  in  the 
water,*  and  others,  swept  away  ^,  ^,  ^  ^^.^  ^,  ^^^^.^  ,^„„ 

by  the  current  in  the  darkness, 
were  drowned.'     A  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  of  Cogswell's 

■lag  firom  a  MisslBslppi  Tager  wonnded  his  arm  and  made  a  terrible  openlnir  In  his  side.  Captain  Bel^l,  of  the 
California  regiment,  who  was  close  by  Baker,  eaaght  the  slayer  of  his  friend  by  the  throat.  Just  as  he  was 
stooping  to  seize  the  coloners  sword,  and  vrlth  his  pistol  blew  out  his  brains.  Baker  had  enjoined  many  of  his 
California  regiment  that  If  he  should  fall  in  battle,  not  to  let  the  Confederates  get  possession  of  his  body.  Beirt?!, 
the  avenger,  and  the  brave  leader  of  company  G  of  that  regiment,  acting  upon  these  instructlon^  raised  the 
precious  burden  in  his  arms  and  bore  It  away  amid  a  shower  of  bullets,  and  delivered  it  to  Mi^or  Young,  who 
conveyed  It  safely  to  the  river  and  took  It  across. 

>  Pollard  says  (i.  ISl)  that  after  the  Nationals  had  surrendered,  ^*the  Confederates  kept  up  their  Are  upon 
those  who  tried  to  cross,  and  many  not  drowned  in  the  river  were  shot  in  the  act  of  swimming.^ 

*  The  gallant  Captain  heirel  was  among  the  last  who  left  the  shore  and  swam  across  the  river.  He  was 
compelled  t<»  drop  his  sword  mid  wny,  in  order  to  save  his  life.  Many  of  the  men,  before  they  surrendered,  threw 
their  arms  int<»  the  river.  Bramhairs  gnn  had  been  spiked  and  completely  disabled.  It  wak  brought  to  the 
Muff  and  tumbled  over,  with  the  Intention  of  harlng  It  go  Into  the  rlrer. 
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ee,  were  made  prisoners,  and 

vens  escaped  on  his  horse,  that 

were  saved  from  captivity  by 

their  way  to  Gorman's  camp 

uff,  General  Stone,  who  was  at 
troops,  had  been  sending  over 
rate  with  Baker,  all  the  while 
iroops  of  that  commander.     He 
had  received  information  from 
time  to  time  that  Baker  was 
perfectly  able  to  hold  his  po- 
sition, if  not  to  advance ;  and, 
believing   that  he  would   re* 
pulse  and  drive. his  assailants, 
he    was     prepared    to    push 
Colonel   Gorman   forward  to 
strike  the  retreating  forces  on 
their  flank.    He  felt  anxious, 
however,  and  at  four  o'clock 
telegraphed  to  General  Banks 
Maryland  shore,  in  support  of 
ly  pressed  combatants  on  Ball's 

taker's  death  was  received,  and 
L  person.  On  his  way  he  was 
hat  the  Confederates  were  ten 
11  ignorant  of  the  position  of 
ad,  and  then  hastened  back  to 
3nty-five  hundred  troops  that  b<» 
e  was  joined  by  General  Bankrt, 
who  took  the  chief  command, 
time,  from  General  McClellant, 
11  hazards,  and  intimating  that 

L  disaster  to  the  National  arms, 
of  the  battle,  on  that  gloomy 
mess  and  woe,  while  the  little 


tt  BalPa  Bluff  during  the  afteinooii,  and  the 
1  one  brigade  to  the  support  of  the  troops  on 
readf  to  support  Qeneral  Stone,  at  Edwards's 

»ber  28th,  18dl,  and  of  General  N.  6.  Erana^ 
irt  was,  in  several  respects,  marred  hy  mis- 
9,  omitting  to  state  the  f&ot  that  there  was  a 
)  repel  any  troops  that  might  approach  from 
Sreed  that  Evanses  force  numbered  4,000.  His 
kd  Nationals  were  fought  and  beaten,  and  that 
ir  whole  force  engaged.  It  also  declared  that 
uylaad  side  of  the  river,  when  there  were  m9 
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village  of  Leesburg,  near  by,  whither  the  captives  were  taken,  was  brilliantly 
illaminated,  and  the  Confederates  there  were  wild  with  joy.  The  Union  losa 
was  about  one  thousand  men  and  three  cannon.  Nearly  three  hundred  men 
were  killed,  and  over  five  hundred  were  made  prisoners  and  taken  to  Rich- 
mond.* The  Confederate  loss  was  about  three  hundred.  According  to  General 
Evans's  report,  he  had  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  killed,  including  Colo- 
nel R  R.  Burt,  of  the  Eighteenth  Mississippi,  and  two  taken  prisoners. 
He  did  not  mention  the  number  of  his  wounded,  which  was  reported  to  be 
large. 

The  death  of  Senator  Baker  was  felt  as  a  national  calamity.'  He  was 
one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  time  as  a  statesman  and  orator.  Thoroughly 
comprehending  the  great  issue,  and  the  horrible  crime  of  the  conspirators,  he 
had  eagerly  left  the  halls  of  legislation  (where  he  had  combated  the  friends 
of  the  criminals  with  eloquent  words,  and  voted  for  abundant  means  to  crush 
the  rebellion)  to  lead  his  countrymen  into  battle  for  the  right.  The  achieve- 
ments of  his  little  band  at  Ball's  Blufi*,  who  composed  a  part  of  the  Army  ol 
the  Potomac,  assisted  greatly  in  efiacing  from  the  escutcheon  of  that  army 
the  stain  it  received  at  the  battle  of  Bull's  Run. 

Again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  battle  of  Bull's  Run,  the  grieved,  and  disap- 
pointed, and  mortified  loyal  people  demanded  an  explanation  of  the  catas- 
trophe. To  the  most  inexpert  there  appeared  evidence  of  fatal  mismanagement. 
General  McClellan,  General  Stone,  and  Colonel  Baker  all  received  censure  at 
difierent  times,  and  by  different  persons  ;  the  first,  for  remissness  in  duty  in 
not  informing  Stone  of  the  retrograde  movement  of  McCall,  and  sending 
re-enforcements ;  the  second,  for  sending  troops  across  the  river  without  ade- 
quate transportation  for  a  larger  body  at  a  time ;  and  the  third,  for  rashness 
in  crossing  at  all  and  engaging  the  Confederates,  double  his  own  in  numbers. 

There  was  a  natural  clamor  for  investigation,  and,  on  the  assembling  of 
Congress,  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  resolution   asking   the 


>  Twentj-four  of  tlie  prisoners  were  officera,  namely,  two  colonels,  one  major,  one  adjutant,  one  assistant- 
sorgeon,  seren  captains,  and  twelve  lieutenants.  The  colonels  were  M.  Ck>gswell  (Captain  of  the  Eighth  U.  81 
InfantryX  of  ^®  Fortj-second  Kew  York  Volunteers,  and  W.  Baymond  Lee,  of  the  Twentieth  Massaohusetta 
Volunteers.  The  major  was  P.  3.  Rivers,  of  the  latter  regiment  At  Leesburg,  General  Evans  (who  was  repro- 
sented  as  a  tall,  strong  man,  of  unusual  length  of  limb,  and  in  manners  courteous  and  dignified)  offered  the  c^>- 
tains  a  parole  <mi  the  condition  that  thoy  should  not,  unless  exchanged,  again  **  bear  arms  against  the  Southern 
Confederacy.^  They  refused  to  accept  it,  and  were  sent  to  Richmond  by  way  of  Mansffiran.  arriving  there  at  ntaio 
o'clock  in  tiie  morning  of  the  94th  of  October,  where  they  were  greeted  with  many  Jeers  ftom  aa  immense  crowd, 
such  as  **  I  say.  Tanks,  how  do  you  fnel  V  The  captains  were  confined  in  the  tobacco  warehouse,  already  men- 
tioned on  page  8ft,  where  they  were  soon  brought  under  the  petty  tyranny  of  the  notorious  Oeneial  Winder. 
A  full  aooonnt  of  the  experience  of  the  captains  may  be  found  in  a  little  volume  entitled  ^Prisofi  Life  in  the 
Tobacco  Warehonss  at  JHchmond^^  by  Lieutenant  William  a  Harris,  of  Baker's  California  regiment 

*  In  a  general  order  issued  by  McClellan,  on  the  day  after  the  battle,  he  announced  the  death  of  Baker,  and 
spoke  of  him  as  one  having  **  many  titles  to  honor,''  as  a  patriot  "zealous  for  the  honor  of  bis  adopted  country  ^ 
(he  was  bom  in  EoglandX  cut  off  "in  the  ftillness  of  his  power  as  «  statesman,  and  in  the  course  of  a  brilliant 
career  as  a  soldier  distinguished  in  two  wars."  When  Congress  met,  in  December,  the  Senate  appointed  a  day 
(the  nth  of  that  month)  for  the  consideration  of  the  death  of  this  distinguished  member.  The  President  waa 
there  to  participate  In  the  monmftil  proceeding;s.  Most  touching  eulogies  were  pronounced  by  the  dead  hero's 
compatrioU  of  the  Senate.  From  that  body  went  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  whero  like  pro- 
ceedings were  held ;  and  all  over  the  country  there  was  general  grief  because  of  the  &11  of  that  noble  man.  In 
Oalifomla,  which  had  been  his  chosen  residence  for  a  long  time,  the  news  of  his  death  created  a  profound  sensa- 
tion. It  reached  San  Francisco  a  Cbw  days  after  the  battle,  the  line  of  telegraph  between  the  Atlantic  and 
FScifie  oceans  having  been  Just  completed.  That  line  was  opened  for  messages  on  the  25th  of  October,  when  a 
communication  (the  first)  was  sent  by  Judge  Field  to  President  Lincoln.  While  they  were  preparing  in  Saa 
Fraadscoi,  on  the  following  day,  to  fire  a  salute  in  honor  of  this  Important  event  a  dispatch  fh>m  the  East 
mm/^^^fnfu^A  the  daftth  of  Baker.    B«|oieing  was  changed  into  monmingi  and  the  oelebration  waa  deferred. 
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measures  had  been  taken 
3  disastrous  movement  of 
It  was  answered*  that 
that  "an  inquiry  on  th«> 
ijurious  to  the  publi«  ser- 
ved that  inquiry,  so  far  as 
;  Stone's  head-quarters,  at 
rom  there  had  telegraphed 
natter,  and  General  Stone 
ere  could  (or  would)  have 
t>lia     They  were  dissatis- 

General-in-chief  to  stifle 
be  personally  responsible 

Congress  on  the  subject. 
I  the  public  feeling,  in  the 
rrested*  by  order  of  the 
ifayette,  at  the  entrance 
lement  of  political  priso- 
;  August,  when,  without 
ras   released.     That   fort- 
ress being  a   place  of 
durance  for  men  charged 
with    treasonable   acts, 
this  gallant  and  truly  pa- 
triotic officer  suffered  pa- 
tiently and  silently,  for 
a  greater  portion  of  the 
war,  under  the  imputa- 
tions of  disloyalty.     He 
was  imprisoned  without 
public   accusation,  was 
held   a  prisoner   about 
six  months,  in  profound 
ised  without  comment  by 

g  affairs  at  Ball's  Bluff. 


General  Stone  well  knotr  that  th« 
oand  there,  and  ho  had  aoggeated  to 
ar  showed  him  the  above  satisfiMtory 

olttal  of  all  blame  accorded  by  Oenc- 
)  was  not  only  retained  In  command, 
red  days  Stone  was  busily  engaged  In 
aeral  D.  H.  Hill  and  his  Ibrco  of  4.000 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct 
e  snch  that  the  Committee  simply 
ra  had  been  called,  *^  the  testimony 

8th  of  February,  when,  after  beipg 
I  almoet  midnight,  he  tnts  retiring  to 
r  of  the  city  guard,  waiting  for  him. 
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Supposing  all  the  troops  to  be  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac,  MoClellan 
telegraphed  to  Stone  to  intrench  himself  there,  and  to  hold  his  position,  at 
all  hazards,  until  re-enforcements  should  arriva  At  the  same  time  he  ordered 
Banks  to  remove  the  remainder  of  his  division  to  Edwards's  Ferry,  and  send 
over  as  many  men  as  possible  to  re-enforce  Stone.  These  orders  were 
promptly   obeyed.      Intrenchments   were    thrown    up;*  large   numbers  of 

with  orders  frran  General  MoGlelUn  for  his  arrest,  and  immediate  departw^  for  Fort  La&yette.*  He  exchange 
hisjnilitary  for  citizen's  dresa,  said  a  few  consoling  words  to  his  wife,  and  departed  for  Sykes's  .quarters,  where 
he  was  kept  until  morning,  and  then  sent  under  a  guard  to  F<Ht  Hamilton,  near  Fort  Lafayette.  Before  leaving 
he  had  written  to  the  A4}atant-Genersl,  asking  for  information  concerning  his  arrest,  not  doubling  that  there 
was  some  Strang  misunderstanding  in  the  matter.  On  the  10th  be  was  in  the  custody  of  Colonel  Burke,  at 
Fort  Hamilton,  and  was  then  taken  over  to  Fort  Laikyette  in  a  boat  There  he  was  confined  i  n  a  casemate  fifty- 
four  days,  receiving  the  most  kind  treatment  There  he  again  wrote  to  the  Adjutant-General,  requesting  a  oopj 
•*f  charges,  and  a  trial,  but  as  before,  was  denied  any  response. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Stone's  fHends  had  unsuccessfully  endeavored  to  obtain  Justice  for  him  at  Washing- 
ton. When  his  brother-in-law,  on  l^is  way  thither,  stopped  in  New  York,  to  consult  with  Ueutenant-General  Scott, 
the  astonished  veteran,  who  had  not  till  then  heard  of  his  arrest  Indignantly  excUimed,  "•  Colonel  Stone  a  traitor  1 
Why,  if  he  is  a  traitor,  I  am  a  traitor,  and  we  are  all  traitors.  While  holding  Washington  last  year,  he  was 
my  right  hand,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  could  not  have  held  the  place  without  hlm.*^ 

After  the  lapse  of  fifty-four  days,  General  Stone  was  transferred  to  Fort  Hamilton,  where  he  had  larger 
liberty.  He  was  released  on  the  16th  of  August  by  an  order  from  the  War  Department,  sent  by  telegraph.  He 
immediately  spiled  for  orders  to  active  duty ;  and  on  returning  to  Washington  he  searched  in  vain  in  the  ofllce 
ct  the  Adjutant-General  and  of  the  War  Department  for  the  order  for  his  arrest ;  the  Uiw  requiring  the  officer 
issuing  such  order  to  give  a  statement  in  writing,  signed  with  his  own  name,  and  noting  the  oflTense,  within 
twenty -four  hours.  Halleck,  then  General-in-Chief^  knew  nothing  about  it  Stone  then  went  to  the  President, 
who  said  he  knew  nothing  about  the  matter,  but  kindly  remarked,  **I  could  never  be  made  to  believe 
Genexal  Stone  was  a  traitor.^  In  endeavors  to  give  to  his  country  his  active  services  in  the  war  he  was  thwarted, 
and  it  was  not  until  May,  1868,  that  he  was  allowed  to  enter  again  upon  duty  in  the  field,  when  he  was 
ordered  to  report  to  General  Banks,  then  the  commander  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulfl  He  served  fUthftilly 
during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  until  prostrated  by  malarious  fever  before  Petersburg,  when  the  service  lost  a 
meritorious  and  patriotic  officer. 

In  this  connection,  the  following  letter,  written  to  the  author  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  of  the  City  of  New  York,  may  be  appropriately  given.  It  ftamlshes  interesting  additions  to  the  history 
t>f  Mr.  Linooln^s  Journey  ttom  Philadelphia  to  Washington,  in  February,  1861,  given  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
mork- 

**  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Metropolitan  Police, 
^800  Mulberry  Street 

""  K&w  York,  Augwa  18fA,  1866l 
""BEirsoN  J.  LossiHO,  Esq., 

**  Pooghkeepsie,  New  York. 
"*  Dkas  Su:— On  reading  your  description  of  the  manner  in  wUoh  the  late  President  Lincoln  was  induced 
to  diange  his  route  in  going  to  the  City  of  Washington,  In  February,  1861, 1  was  impressed  with  the  fkithfhlness, 
so  fiv  as  the  narrative  goes,  but  regretted  that  it  was  not  more  fhll  in  showing  how  and  to  whom  the  country  is 
indebted  for  the  safety  of  his  valuable  life  at  that  important  period. 

*■  It  will  be  remembered  that  there  was  much  uncertainty  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  rebellion  as  to  what 
course  the  con^lrators  designed  taking  to  carry  out  their  plans;  and,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  their  pur- 
poee.  In  the  latter  part  of  December,  1860t,  I  detailed  two  of  my  most  intelligent  detectives  to  proceed  to  Wash- 
ington, with  instructions  to  endeavor  to  discover  the  secret  pUms  of  the  conspirators,  if  they  had  any,  for  taking 
possession  of  the  seat  of  Government,  and  to  oommnnicate  with  Senator  Grimes,  of  Iowa,  on  the  subject  I 
did  not  know  the  Senator  personally  at  that  time,  but  I  had  a  reputation  of  him  that  Justified  me  in  confiding 
in  him. 

**  On  Friday,  Jannary  4th,  1861, 1  received  a  note  from  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax,  requesting  me  to  send  a  num- 
ber of  detectives  to  Washington,  fur  the  same  purpose  that  I  had  alreiidy  dispatched  the  two  alluded  to.    I  then 

*  la  th«  raport  of  Um  CommlUc*  on  the  Coodact  of  the  War  (Part  IL,  piw*  18)  Is  a  atatMOMit  of  Ooaoral  McClallan,  that  od  tho  day 
•f  Um  arrwt  ba  neoivod  Infnrmation  from  a  rafbgaa  from  LaMburg,  which,  ia  Ua  mind,  **  tandad  to  eonoborata  Mma  of  tha  charjKM  mada 
afalatt  G«MTal  Siooe,*  which  ha  raportad  to  tha  Sacratary  of  War,  and  raoalrad  ordan  to  arrtat  tha  Ganaral  and  land  him  lnima> 
diatoljr  to  Fort  LaCayatta.  What  tboaa  charga*  ware,  neither  the  Committee  on  the  Condoct  of  the  War  nor  General  McClellan  erer  mada 
pahlk. 

t  Whm,  lata  in  1840,  Gaoaral  Stone,  who  had  left  the  army  (In  whkh  he  held  the  commlwton  of  captain  by  brevet,  awarded  for  mer- 
terfeae  Mnricaa  In  M axioo).  waa  in  Waahington  City,  General  Scott  dealrad  him  to  rally  aronnd  him  tha  loyal  men  of  the  Dletrict  of 
CohuMbia.  Ha  eAnplUd,  and  on  the  let  of  Jannary,  IMI,  hewaa  made  Inapector-general  of  the  Dletrkt.  He  at  once  commenced  oryanlsinK 
aad  laatntctittg  Tolaataera  and  when  Fort  Sumter  was  attacked  he  had  onder  him  no  leet  than  8,000  wall-organltad  troops  lit  for  sA^ea. 
He  aras  the  first  man  mastered  Into  the  service  for  the  defonse  of  the  Capital.  That  was  done  on  the  M  day  of  January,  1881.  He  was  la 
iMiinissi  of  the  tioopa  In  Waablngtoo  ilurlnf  the  dark  days  at  the  close  of  April,  when  that  dty  was  cut  off  from  the  loyal  people.  DurlaJK 
tbMe  sevM  daya^  ha  alapl  but  ibrse  hours  in  hb  bed,  all  other  rest  belni;  taken  in  his  military  cloak.  All  the  outpoeis  around  Waahlufiim 
WW  —der  hia  command  until  tha  p—sfa  of  a  portion  of  the  army  into  Virginia,  in  May  (see  paffas  480, 481,  and  48S,  Toluma  LX  and  soma 
ef  Us  traof«  WOT*  tha  im  to  SMaoBter  the  pkkata  of  tha  insargaata. 
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troops  were  crossed,  and  active  preparations  were  in  progress  for  moving 

strongly  upon  the  Confederates,  when,  on  Tuesday  night,*  Gene- 

*^mi^     ral    McClellan    arrived  at  Poolesville.     Then,   as  he   says,   he 

"  learned,  for  the  first  time,  the  full  details  of  the  affair."     The 

preparations  for  a  forward  movement,  which  promised  the  most  important 

results  for  the  National  cause,  were  immediately  suspended,  and  orders  were 


determined  to  go  that  night  myself,  and  take  with  me  another  of  my  men.  I  purposed  looking  the  field  over, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  probability  of  such  an  attempt  being  made.  In  the  morning  of  Saturday  I 
Ibnnd  a  want  of  harmony  among  the  fHends  of  the  Union— scarcely  any  two  looked  at  the  crisis  through  the  same 
medium.  Mr.  Colfax  invited  me  to  attend  a  meeting  of  a  sort  of  committee  of  members  of  both  houses  of  Gob- 
gress,  at  the  residence  of  Senator  Trumbull,  that  morning.  It  numbered  about  a  dozen  persons,  and  there  were 
about  twelve  different  opinions  among  them  as  to  the  ultimate  designs  of  the  conspirators.  The  extreme  views 
were  entertained  by  Senator  Trumbull  and  Rep.  £.  B.  Washburn.  One  of  these  genUemen  regarded  the  '  matter 
as  nothing  more  than  the  usual  Southern  vaunting ;  that  the  South  had  been  badly  defeated,  and  the  secesdon 
talk  meant  nothing  but  braggadocio ;  that  they  had  had  things  so  long  their  own  way,  it  could  not  be  expected 
of  them  to  quietly  submit  to  defeat;  a  few  weeks  and  all  would  be  peaoeflil'again.^  The  other  gentleman  was 
of  opinion  *that  the  Southern  men  meant  every  word  they  uttered;  that  they  had  been  {M^paring  for  this 
thing  since  188S;  that  he  was  convinced  they  had  selected  this  time  because  they  think  themselves  ready,  while 
we  are  not ;  that  they  have  nuule  preparations  which  we  know  nothing  about ;  that  their  plan  was  to  destroy  the 
Qovemment  and  to  start  one  of  their  own ;  and  that  to  take  possession  of  Washington  was  more  than  half  the 
battle.' 

^  None  of  the  remaining  gentlemen  agreed  with  either  of  these,  nor  with  themselves. 

**  While  at  this  meeting,  I  learned  that  a  large  number  of  detectives  had  been  sent  for  to  all  the  lai^er  citiesi, 
East,  North,  and  West,  and  among  th^e  it  was  mentioned  that  Marshal  Kane,  of  Baltimore,  had  been  applied  to, 
and  had  promised  to  send  ten  detectives.  I  told  the  gentlemen  plainly  the  Marshal  would  betray  them ;  thAl 
his  sympathies  were  with  the  South  in  any  movement  they  would  make;  that  but  a  few  weeks  before  he  had 
declined  an  invitation  to  exchange  a  detective  of  his  for  one  of  mine,  on  the  g^und  that  he  had  but  one  in  his 
force,  and  consequently  he  could  not  now  ftarnish  them  with  ten.  In  reply,  I  was  infcmned  that  Mr.  Gorwin  had 
confidence  in  idarshal  Kane,  and  they  also  had  confidence  In  Mr.  Corwin.  So,  as  they  decided  to  hold  on  to  the 
Marshal  and  his  bogus  detectives,  I  concluded  not  to  act  with  them. 

**  I  then  called  on  a  number  of  other  members  of  Congress,  without  finding  much  improvement ;  the  except 
tlonal  case  was  Senator  Grimes.  One  distinguished  Senator  informed  me  that  he  was  in  counsel  with  JefPerson 
Davis,  and  that  in  a  day  or  two  they  would  be  able  to  adjust  all  apparent  differences. 

**  After  that  I  wont  among  the  people,  and  soon  found  that  Mr.  Washburn  was  nearer  right  than  any  other 
member  of  Congress  I  had  talked  with.  I  also  found  that  the  safety  of  the  country  depended  on  Lieutenant- 
General  Scott,  and  I  determined  to  consult  with  him ;  but  I  feared  the  General  could  not  spare  sufficient  time  to 
talk  with  me  as  ftally  as  I  desired,  and  then  concluded  to  see  one  of  his  confidential  ofilcers.  On  inquiring.  I 
learned  that  two  of  General  Scott's  &mily  had  great  influence  with  him.  Col.  Robt  E.  Lee  and  Gapt  Ghaa.  P. 
Stone.  I  do  not  know  what  induced  me  to  select  Captain  Stone  in  preference  to  CoL  Lee,  but  I  did  so,  and 
called  on  the  Captain  at  his  quartet  We  conversed  freely  in  regard  to  the  impending  trouble,  and  especially 
of  the  danger  in  which  Washington  stood.  I  informed  him  I  would  leave  three  of  my  detectives  In  the  dty, 
and,  at  his  request,  agreed  to  instruct  them  to  report  to  him  verbally  any  things  of  importance  they  shoold 
discover. 

'  ^*  I  stoppied  in  Baltimore  that  night  on  my  way  homo,  and  ascertained  from  Marshal  Kane  himself  the  plan 
by  which  Maryland  was  to  be  precipitated  out  of  the  Union,  against  the  efforts  of  Govt.  Hicks  to  kee^  it  there ; 
and  with  Maryland  also  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  told  me  Maryland  would  wait  for  the  action  of  Virginia, 
and  that  action  would  take  place  within  a  month;  and  *that  when  Virginia  seceded  through  a  oonventicoi, 
Maryland  would  secede  by  gravitation.*  It  was  at  this  interview  I  ascertained  Fort  McHenry  to  be  garrisoned 
by  a  corporal's  guard,  consisting  of  one  man,  and  that  the  Baltimore  police  were  keeping  guard  on  the  outside, 
to  prevent  the  roughs  from  capturing  it  prematurely.  I  communicated  the  fkcts  to  Captain  Stone,  and  on  the 
following  Wednesday,  January  9th,  troops  from  Washington  took  possession  of  the  fort,  under  <»dere  from 
General  Scott 

''  At  a  subsequent  visit  to  Washington  I  called,  of  course,  on  Captain  Stone,  and  informed  him  of  the  pcrpoeea 
contemplated  In  Baltimore.  He  then  requested  me  to  put  some  of  my  men  on  duty  there,„and  instruct  thetn 
to  report  to  him  in  person,  by  word  of  mouth,  and  not  by  mail,  as  he  could  not  trust  the  mails.  I  had  previoaaly 
placed  two  men  there,  and  on  my  return  selected  a  third,  whom  I  sent  directly  to  Captain  Stone  for  special 
InBtmctions.  Under  these  instructions,  this  officer,  David  S.  Boukstaver,  remained  at  Baltimore  until  Fehmanr 
tSd,  when  I  relieved  him.  During  that  period,  while  apparently  occupied  as  a  music  agent,  Bookstaver  gave 
particular  attention  to  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  better  class  of  citizens  and  strangers  who  fkvquent  muelc, 
variety,  and  book  stores,  while  the  other  two  detectives  ^ad  joined  an  oi^nization  of  rebel  rongh^  destined 
to  go  South  or  elsewhere,  whenever  their  services  should  be  required. 

"^It  was  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  February  20th,  that  Bookstaver  obtained  the  Information  that  made 
it  necessary  for  him  to  take  the  first  train  for  Washington.  Before  going,  he  posted  a  letter  to  me,  briefly 
stating  the  condition  of  things,  and  of  his  Intention  to  go  on  the  four  o'clock  morning  train  and  report  I  shall 
complete  this  narrative  with  an  extract  fh)m  a  letter  written  by  Captain  Stone  on  the  subject 

^'It  is  impossible,  with  the  time  now  at  my  disposal,  to  give  you  any  thing  like  a  detailed  history  of  thm 
information  derived  te>m  your  men,  and  from  dozens  of  lettera  and  repinis  from  other  aonroea,  addressed  i 
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given  for  the  entire  force  to  recross  the  river  to  the  Maryland  side.  Generals 
Banks  and  Stone,  and  the  troops  under  their  commands,  were  disappointed 
and  mortified,  for  they  knew  of  no  serious  impediments  then  in  the  way  of 
an  advance.  General  McClellan  subsequently  said,  that  "  a  few  days  after- 
ward," he  "  received  information  which  seemed  to  be  authentic,  to  the  effect 
that  large  bodies  of  the  enemy  had  been  ordered  from  Manassas  to  Leesburg, 
to  cut  off  our  troops  on  the  Virginia  side ;"  and  that  their  "  timely  with- 
drawal had  probably  prevented  a  still  more  serious  disaster."*  Plain  people 
inquired  whether  sufficient  re-enforcements  for  the  Nationals,  to  counteract 
the  movement  from  Manassas,  might  not  have  been  spared  from  the  almost 
one  hundred  thousand  troops  then  lying  at  ease  around  Washington,  only  a 
few  miles  distant.  Plain  people  were  answered  by  the  question.  What  do 
you  know  about  war  ? 

times  to  the  Oenerftl-tn-Chief  and  sometimes  to  myself;  which  served  to  convince  both  of  ns  that  there  wss 
imminent  danger  that  Mr.  Llnooln^s  life  wonld  be  saorifloed,  shoald  he  attempt  to  pass  through  Baltimore  at  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  published  in  the  newspapers  as  the  prognunme  of  his  Journey. 

**  *The  closing  piece  of  information  on  the  subject  was  brought  by  one  of  your  men,  Bookstaver.  He  had 
for  weeks  been  stationed  in  Baltimore,  and  on  the  morning  of  Thursday  (two  days  before  the  intended  passage 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  through  Baltimore)  he  arrived  by  the  early  train  and  reported  to  me.  His  Information  was 
entirely  corroborative  of  that  already  in  our  possession;  and  at  the  time  of  making  my  morning  report  to  the 
6enerol-ln- Chief;  I  communicated  that.  General  Scott  had  received  from  other  sources  urgent  wamiDgs  also,  and 
he  stated  to  me  that  it  was  almost  a  certainty  that  Mr.  Lincoln  could  not  pass  Baltimore  alive  by  the  train  on  the 
day  fixed.  '"■  But,"  said  the  Oeneral,  ^  while  you  and  I  know  this,  we  cannot  convince  these  gentlemen  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  is  not  coming  to  Washington  to  be  inaugurated  as  quietly  as  any  previous  President" 

**  ^  I  recommended  that  Mr.  Lincoln  should  be  officially  warned;  and  sugj^ested  that  it  would  be  altogether 
best  that  he  should  take  the  train  of  that  evening  fh)m  Philadelphia,  and  so  reach  Washington  early  the  next 
day.  General  Scott  said  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  personal  dignity  would  revolt  at  the  idea  of  changing  the  programme 
of  his  Journey  on  account  of  danj^^r  to  his  life.  I  replied  to  this,  that  it  appeared  to  me  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  per- 
sonal dignity  was  of  small  account  in  comparison  with  the  destruction,  or,  at  least,  dangerous  disorganization 
of  the  United  States  Government,  which  would  be  the  inevitable  result  of  his  death  by  violence  in  Baltimore; 
that  in  a  few  days  more  the  term  of  Mr.  Buchanan  would  end,  and  there  would  (in  case  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  death) 
be  no  elected  President  to  assume  the  office ;  that  the  Northern  cities  would,  on  learning  of  the  violent  dcttth 
of  the  President-elect,  pour  masses  of  excited  people  upon  Baltimore,  which  wo«ld  be  destroyed,  and  we  should 
find  ourselves  in  the  worst  form  of  civil  war,  with  the  Government  utterly  unprepared  for  it 

"  *  General  Scott,  after  asking  me  how  the  details  could  be  arranged  in  so  short  a  time,  and  receiving  my 
suggestion  that  Mr.  Lincoln  should  be  advised  quieUy  to  take  the  evening  train,  and  that  it  would  do  him  no 
harm  to  have  the  Ulegraph  wires  cut  fbr  a  few  hours,  he  directed  me  to  seek  Mr.  W.  H.  Seward,  to  whom  ho  wrote 
a  few  lines,  which  he  handed  me; 

-'  It  was  already  ten  o'clock,  and  when  I  reached  Mr.  Seward's  house  he  had  left:  I  followed  him  to  the 
Ospltol,  but  did  not  succeed  in  finding  him  until  after  12  m.  I  handed  him  the  General's  note;  he  listened 
itteotlvely  to  what  I  said,  and  asked  me  to  write  down  my  information  and  suggestions,  and  then,  taking  the 
paper  I  hod  written,  he  hastily  left 

"'The  note  I  wrote  was  what  Mr.  Frederick  Seward  carried  to  Mr.  Lincoln  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Lincoln 
has  stated  that  it  was  this  note  which  induced  him  to  change  his  journey  as  he  did.  The  stories  of  di9guis6  are 
all  nonsense ;  Mr.  Lincoln  merely  took  the  sleeping-car  in  the  night  train.  I  know  nothing  of  any  connection 
of  Mr.  Pinkerton  with  the  matter.' 

"The  letter  from  which  the  above  extract  is  made  was  sent  to  me  by  General  Stone,  in  reply  to  an  Inquiry 
of  mine,  made  in  consequence  of  having  seen  an  article  in  a  newspaper  which  gave  the  whole  credit  of  the  move- 
ment to  a  person  who  I  supposed  had  little  to  do  with  it  My  opportunity  for  knowing  who  the  parties  were 
that  rendered  tl^Js  service  to  the  country  was  very  good,  but  I  thought  it  advisable  to  have  the  testimony  of  one 
of  the  most  active  in  it  to  sustain  my  views.  For  obvious  reasons,  I  have  not  called  on  either  of  the  other  living 
parties  to  the  matter,  regarding  the  above  safflclunt  to  satisfy  all  reasonable  persons  that  the  assassination  con- 
summated in  April,  1866,  would  have  taken  place  in  February  of  1861  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  efforts  of 
Uentenant-Oeneral  Scott  Brigadier-General  Stone.  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Seward,  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Esq.,  and  David 
8.  Bookstaver,  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  of  New  York. 

"  I  am,  very  respeotfhlly,  yours,  Ac, 

**JonH  A.  Kbnkxdt.'* 

*  Sae  Oeii«ral  McClelUn's  Beport,  page  Si. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

TOMAC— THE  TRENT  AFFAIR.— CAPTURE  OP  ROANOKE  ISLAND. 

OR  the  space  of  nearly  two  months  after  the  disaster 
at  Ball's  Bluff,  the  public  ear  was  daily  teased  with 
the  unsatisfactory  report,  "  All  is  quiet  on  the  Poto- 
mac !"     The  roads   leading  toward  the   Confederate 
camps,  near  Bull's  Run,  were  never  in  better  condition. 
The   w^eather    was    perfect   in   serenity.     The  entire 
autumn  in  Virginia  was  unusually  magnificent  in  all 
its  features.     Much  of  the  time,  until  near  Christmas, 
the  atmosphere  was  very  much  like  that  of  the  soft 
.     Regiment  after  regiment  was  rapidly  swelling  the 
fthe  Potomac  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  thousand 
Ipped  and  fairly  disciplined ;  while  at  no  time  did  any 
that  of  the  Confederates  in  front  of  it  over  sixty  thou- 
wondered  why  so  few,  whom  politicians  called  "  raga- 
>,"  could  so  tightly  hold  the  National  Capital  in  a  state 
bravest  and  best  men  of  the  North,"  fully  armed  and 
and  around  it,  and  Nature  and  Patriotism  invited  them 
3rse  the  besiegers,  lying  not  two  days'  march  from  that 
lid  plain  people  know  about  war  ?     Therefore  so  it  was 
ed,  or  tried  to  be  satisfied,  with  a  veiy  little  of  it  from 
;h   paying   at  enormous   rates  in"  gold  and   muscle  for 
it  was  that  when,  just  before  Christmas,  the  "  quiet  on 
lightly  broken  by  an  event  w^e  are  about  to  consider, 
?.amed   to   expect 
delighted   by   it. 
ened. 

fell  back  from 
[federates  reoccu- 
encampment  was 
pect  Hill,  near  the 
only  a  few  miles 
idge,  on  the  Vir- 
federates  became 
r  victory  at  the 
leir  picket-guards 
itional  lines,  they 

',  *L  F0RAGBR9  AT  WOBX. 

>ns   in   search  of 

lion  men,  and  distressing  the  country  in  general.     "With 
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McClellan's  permission,  McCall  prepared  to  strike  these  Confederates  a  bloir 
that  should  make  them  more  circumspect,  and  stop  their  incursions.     He  had 
observed  that  on  such  occasions'  they  generally  left  a  strong  reserve   at 
Drainsville,  and  he  determined  to  attempt  their  capture^'^'hen  an  oppor- 
tunity should  offer.     Later  in  December  the  opportunity  occurred,  and  he 
ordered   Brigadier-General   E.  O.  C. 
Ord  to  attempt  the  achievement ;  and 
at   the   same   time   to  gather  forage 
-from  the  farms  of  the  secessionists. 

Ord,  with  his  brigade,*  undertook 
the     enterprise     on     the  ' 

20th.*       McCall     ordered    ''^"*'*^®*^- 
Brigadier-General  Reynolds  to  move 
forward    with    his    brigade    toward 
Leesburg,  as  far  as  Difficult  Creek, 
to  support  Ord,  if  required.     When 

the    force  of  the  latter  was  within  • 

two    miles   of   Drainsville,   and    his 
foragers  were  loading  their  wagons, 
the  troops  were  attacked  by  twenty- 
five     hundred     Confederates,    under  k.  o.  c  ord. 
General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,*  who  caine  up  the  road  from  the  direction  of  Centre- 
ville.       A    severe    fight    ensued.      The    Confederates    were  *  greatly    out- 
numbered, and  were  soon   so   beaten   that  they  fled  in  haste,  carrying  in 
their  wagons  littl^  else  than  their  wounded  men.     The  bnint  of  the  battle 
had  fallen  on  the  Sixth  and  Ninth  Pennsylvania,  the  Rifles,  and  Easton's 
Battery.     The  National  loss  consisted  of  seven  killed  and  sixty  wounded ; 
and  their  gain  was  a  victory,  and  "  sixteen  wagon-loads  of  excellent  hay,  and 
twenty-two  of  com.*'     Stuart  reported  his  loss  at  forty-three  killed  and  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  wounded.'    He  had  been  induced  to  attack  superior 
numbers  by  the  foolish  boast  of  Evans,  that  he  had  encountered  and  whipped 
four  to  his  one;  and  be  tried  to  console  his  folio  Wei's  by  calling  this  affair  a 
victory  for  them,  because  McCall  did  not  choose  to  hold  the  battle-field,  but 
leisurely  withdrew  to  his  encampment.     This  little  victory  greatly  inspired 
the  loyal  people,  for  it  gave  them  the  assurance  that  the  troops  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  were  ready  and  able  to  fight  bravely,  whenever  they  were 
allowed  the  privilege. 

While  the  friends  of  the  Government  were  anxiously  waiting  for  the 
almost  daily  promised  movement  of  the  Grand  Army  toward  Richmond,  as 
the  year  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  hearts  were  growing  sick  mth  hopes 
deferred,  two  events,  each  having  an  important  bearing  on  the  war,  were  in 


>  His  brigade  -ttm  compoeed  of  Pennsylvania  regiments,  and  consisted  of  the  Ninth,  Colonel  Jookson ;  Tenth. 
Colonel  McC:ilmont;  Twelfth,  Colonel  Tn^^iirt;  isucktaiii  Ultics.  Lieutenani-Colonel  T.  I*  Kane;  a  battalion  ».r 
the  Sixth  ;  two  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  Euston's  Battery— in  all  about  4,000  men. 

*  His  troo|)S  consisted  of  th<<  Eleventh  Vii^nia,  C-olonel  Garland ;  Sixth  South  (.'arolino,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sesinist;  Tenth  Alabama,  Colonel  Harvey:  First  Kentucky,  Colunel  T.  H.  Taylor;  the  Smnter  Flyinjcr  Artil- 
lery, four  pieoefl.  Captain  Cutts;  and  detachments  tnnn  two  North  Carolina  cavalry^  regiments,  1.000  in  number, 
under  Mbjot  Gordon.    Stnart  was  also  on  a  fo^^:ing  expedition,  and  hod  about  200  wa(jrons  with  him. 

*  Report  of  General  MoCall,  Dooember  20, 1861 ;  also,  General  Stuart  to  General  Beauregard,  December  21, 
IMl. 
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progress ;  one  directly  affecting  the  issue,  and  the  other  affecting  it  inciden- 
tally, but  powerfully.  One  was  the  expedition  that  made  a  permanent  lodg- 
ment of  the  National  power  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina ;  and  the  other 
was  intimately  c^nected  with  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Government.  Let 
us  first  consider  the  latter  event.  The  incidents  were  few  and  simple,  but 
they  concerned  the  law  and  the  policy  of  nations. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  fact  that  the  conspirators,  at  an  early  period 
of  their  confederation  against  the  Government,  had  sent  representatives  to 
Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  foreign  powers  a  recognition  of  the 
league  as  an  actual  government.'  These  men  w^re  active,  and  found  swarms 
of  sympathizers  among  the  ruling  and  privileged  classes  of  Europe,  and 
especially  in  Great  Britain.  There  was  an  evident  anxiety  among  those 
classes  in  the  latter  country  to  give  all  possible  aid  to  the  conspirators,  so 
that  the  power  of  the  Republic  of  the  West,  the  hated  nursery  of  democratic 
ideas,  might  be  destroyed  by  disintegration  resulting  from  civil  dissensions.* 

Fortunately  for  the  Republic,  the  men  who  had  been  sent  abroad  by  the 
conspirators  were  not  such  as  the  diplomats  of  Europe  could  feel  a  pro- 


>  S«e  pnge  299,  volame  I. 

*  We  have  Already  obsei^ed  the  **  precipitate  and  nnpreoedented  ^  proceedings,  as  Mr.  Adams  termed  it,  of 
the  British  Government,  and  the  leaders  of  pablio  opinion  in  England,  in  allowing  to  the  Insnrgents  the  privi- 
leges of  belligerents.  [Chapter  XXIV.,  volume  I.]  In  Parliament  and  out  of  it,  no  favorable  occasion  was 
omitted,  by  many  leading  men,  to  speak  not  only  disparagingly,  bnt  often  very  offensively,  of  the  Government 
and  people  of  the  Republic.  The  enemies  of  tree  institutions  and  supporters  of  privileged  classes  acted  upon 
the  old  maxim  of  political  croft,  **  Divide  and  Govern,^  and  they  exerted  all  their  powers  to  widen  the  breach 
between  the  people  of  the  Free  and  Slave-labor  States.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  the  author,  who  had  received 
the  honors  of  knighthood,  which  allied  him  to  the  aristocratic  class  in  Great  Britain,  appeared  among  the  willing 
prophetd  of  evil  fur  the  Bepublic  He  declared  in  an  address  before  an  AgricultunU  Society,  on  the  S5th  of 
September,  ISSl,  that  he  had  ^long  foreseen  and  foretold  to  bo  inevitable^  a  dissolution  of  the  Amerie&n  Union ; 
and  then  again,  mounting  the  Delphic  stool,  he  solemnly  said :  **  I  venture  to  predict  that  the  younger  men  "h&re 
pre«ent  will  live  to  see  not  two,  but  at  least  four,  and  probably  more  than  four,  separate  and  sovereign  Common- 
wealths arising  out  of  those  populations  which  a  year  ago  united  their  legislature  under  one  President,  and 
curried  their  merchandise  under  one  flag.^'  Ho  rejoiced  In  the  prospect  that  so  gladdened  his  vision,  and  said: 
'  I  believe  that  such  separation  will  be  attended  with  happy  results  to  the  safety  of  Europe,  and  the  develop- 
inent  of  American  civilization.^*  The  desire  for  such  separation  was  evidently  engendered  in  the  speaker's 
mind  by  an  unpleasant  homsoope  of  the  future  of  the  Great  Kepublio.  ^  If  it  could  have  been  possible,^  he  said, 
^  that,  as  population  and  wealth  increased,  all  the  vast  continent  of  America,  with  her  mighty  seaboard,  and  the 
fleets  which  her  increasing  ambition  as  well  as  her  extending  commerce  would  have  formed  and  armed,  could 
have  remained  under  one  form  of  government,  in  which  the  executive  has  little  or  no  control  over  a  popnlao« 
exceedingly  adventurous  and  excitable,  why,  then,  America  would  have  hung  over  Europe  like  a  gathering  and 
destructive  thunder-cloud.  No  single  kingdom  in  Europe  could  have  been  strong  enough  to  Inalntain  Itself 
against  a  nation  that  had  once  consolidated  the  gigantic  resources  of  a  quarter  of  the  globe." 

A  little  later,  Earl  Russell,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  In  an  after-dinner  speech  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  declared  that  the  struggle  in  America  was  "*  on  the  one  side  for  empire,  and  on  the  other  for  power,^  and 
not  for  the  great  principles  of  human  liberty,  and  for  the  life  of  the  Republic,  for  which  the  Government  was 
really  contending.  A  little  later  still,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  speaking  with  hope  for  his  class,  at  the  old  dty 
of  Worcester,  said  that  he  sow  In  America  the  trial  of  Democracy,  and  Its  fbilure.  He  believed  the  dissolutioD 
of  the  Union  to  be  inevitable,  and  thot  men  there  before  him  would  live  to  *'  see  an  aristocracy  established  in 
America.**  In  the  some  hour,  Sir  John  Pakington,  formerly  a  cabinet  minister,  and  then  a  member  of  Par- 
liament, told  the  same  bearers,  thi.t,  '*fh>m  President  Lincoln,  downward,  there  was  not  a  man  in  America  who 
would  venture  to  tell  them  that  he  really  thought  It  possible  that  by  the  force  of  circumstances  the  North  could 
hope  to  compel  the  South  to  again  join  them  In  constituting  the  United  States.''  Sir  John  Bowring,  an 
eminent  English  scholar,  in  a  kindly  letter  to  on  American  friend  In  Englond,  expres8i*d  his  solemn  conviction  of 
the  utter  seporatlon  of  the  StaU  ^  ond  intimated  that  the  Government  lacked  the  sympathy  of  Englishmen  because 
it  had  not  *'  shown  any  ilisiHisition  to  put  down  slavery."  Overlooking  the  fact  that  the  fathers  of  the  Cepuhlio 
fought  for  the  establishment  of  liberty  for  oil,  and  that  the  conspirators  were  fighting  for  the  establlj»hment  of 
the  slavery  of  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  he  made  a  comparison,  and  said,  *^  It  does  not  appear  to  me 
that  you  are  Justified  In  calling  the  Southerners  rebels.  Our  statesmen  of  the  time  of  George  III.  called  Wash- 
ington and  Franklin  by  that  name."  Lord  Stanley,  who  had  traveled  in  the  Unltcnl  Slates  a  dozen  year*  before, 
and  better  understood  American  afl^Irs,  said,  in  a  speech  early  in  November,  that  a  Southern  Oonfed*>racy  m-uold 
be  established.  ""  He  did  not  think  it  reasonable  to  bUtme  the  Federal  Government  for  declining  to  give  up  half 
their  territory  without  striking  a  blow  in  its  defense ;"  bnt  the  real  difilculty  In  this  case,  in  his  mind,  was 
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found  respect  for;*  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  of  1861  it  was  pain- 
fully evident  to  their  employers  that  they  were  making  no  progress  toward 
obtaining  the  coveted  good  of  recognition.  It  was  therefore  determined  to 
send  men  of  more  ability  to  vindicate  and  advocate  their  cause  at  the  two 
most  powerful  Courts  of  Europe,  namely,  Great  Britain  and  France.  For 
these  missions,  James  Murray  Mason'  and  John  Slidell'  were  appointed! 
They  were  ori^nal  conspii-ators.  The  former  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and 
the  latter  of  New  York,  but  long  a  resident  of  Louisiana.  The  former  was 
accredited  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  and  the  latter  to  the  Court  of  St.  Cloud. 
Both  had  been  prominent  members  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
both  were  somewhat  known  in  Europe.  Mason  was  justly  supposed  to  pos- 
sess a  sufficiency  of  that  duplicity  (which  unfortunately  too  often  characterizes 
a  diplomatist),  to  cover  up  the  real  objects  of  the  conspirators  and  win  for 
them  the  good  offices  of  confiding  English  statesmen.  Slidell  (whose  wife 
was  an  accomplished  French  Creole  of  Louisiana)  was  well  versed  in  the 
French  language  and  habits ;  and  for  adroit  trickery  and  reckless  disregard 
of  truth,  honor,  or  justice,  he  was  rightly  supposed  to  be  a  match  for  the 
most  wily  employe  of  the  Emperor  of  France,  honest  or  dishonest.  These 
men  were  duly  commissioned  as  "  Ambassadors  "  for  the  "  Confederate  States 
of  America,"  and  thei^  proposed  work  was  regarded  as  of  vital  importance 
to  the  interests  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  of  the  Republic  was  then  very  strin- 
gent, and  it  was  some  time  before  these  men  found  an  opportunity  to  leave « 
the  country.     They  finally  went  to  sea  on  the  1 2th  of  October,* 
in  the  small  steamship  Theodore^  which  left  Charleston  harbor  at 
a  little  past  midnight,  while  rain  was  falling  copiously,  and  in  the  darkness 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  blockading  fleet.     Mason  was  accompanied  by  his 
secretary  (Mr.  McFarland),  and  Slidell  by  his  wife  and  four  children,  and 
his  secretary  (Mi%  Eustis)  and  his  wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Corcoran, 
the  eminent  banker  of  Washington  City.     The  Theodore  touched  first  at 


InTolyed  in  the  qaesUon,  **  If  they  oonqaer  the  Sonthem  States,  what  will  they  do  with  them  when  they  have  got 
them  r*  Ho  plcttured  to  himself  the  need  of  the  estahllshment  of  a  powerftil  military  government  to  keep  them 
in  aahjectlon.    He  wisely  recommended  great  caution  in  Judging  of  American  affiairs. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Chancell6r  of  the  Exchequer,  in  a  speech  at  Edinburgh,  in  January,  1S02,  expressed  there 
the  opinion  that  the  National  Government  could  never  succeed  in  putting  down  the  Rebellion,  and  if  it  should, 
he  said,  it  **  would  only  be  the  preface  and  introduction ^f  political  difficulties  far  greater  than  oven  the  military 
difficulties  of  the  war  itself.^  This  speech  was  delivered  Just  after  the  surrender  of  Hiason  and  Slidell  to  the 
British  Government;  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  evidently  unmindful  of  the  true  greatness  of  fixed  principles  of 
action  as  inseparable  from  mere  worldly  interests,  was  ungenerous  enough  to  make  that  display  of  honor, 
honesty,  and  consistency  on  the  part  of  our  National  Government  an  occasion  for  disparaging  ihat  Government 
and  the  people,  by  chai^ng  them  with  instability  of  purpose,  if  not  cowardice.  He  tauntingly  said :  ^*  Let  us 
look  back  to  the  moment  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  appeared  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  when  men 
by  the  thousand,  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  trooped  together  from  all  parts  to  give 
him  welcome  as  enthusiastic,  and  as  obviously  proceeding  from  the  depths  of  the  heart,  as  if  those  vast  coun- 
tries had  still  been  a  portion  of  the  dominions  of  our  Queen.  Let  us  look  to  the  fact  that  they  are  of  necessity  a 
people  subject  to  quick  and  violent  action  of  opinion,  and  liable  to  great  public  excitement,  intensely  agreed  on 
the  sobject  of  the  war  in  which  they  were  engaged,  until  aroused  to  a  high  pitch  of  expectation  by  hearing  that 
one  of  their  vessels  of  war  had  laid  hold  on  the  Commissioners  of  the  Southern  States,  whom  they  re^Arded 
simply  as  rebels.  Let  us  lo«ik  to  the  foct  that  in  the  midst  of  that  exultation,  and  in  a  country  where  the  prin- 
ciples of  populxir  government  and  democracy  are  carried  to  extremes — that  even,  however,  in  this  struggle  of 
lifb  and  death,  as  they  think  it  to  be>-thac  even  while  ebullitions  were  taking  place  all  over  the  country  of  Joy 
and  exultation  at  this  capture— that  even  there  this  popular  and  democratic  Government  has,  under  a  demand  of 
a  fbrelgn  Power,  written  these  words,  for  they  are  the  closing  words  in  the  dispatch  of  Mr.  Seward:  *The  four 
Commissioners  will  be  cheerftilly  llberate<l.^  '* 

1  See  p«g«  S60,  volume  L  *  See  page  884,  volume  I.  '  See  page  281,  volume  L 
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\i    port,    where    blockade-runners    and 
id  a  welcome   and  shelter  during  the 
war,  and  thence  went  to  Cuba.     At 
Havana,  the   "Ambassadors"   were 
greeted  with  the  most  friendly  ex- 
pressions  and   acts,   by  the   British 
Consul  and  other  sympathizers,  and 
thete    they    took    passage    for    St. 
Thomas,*  in  the   British 
1861.'     mail-steamer  TYerUy  Cap- 
tain   Moir,    intending  to 
leave  for  England  in  the  next  regular 
packet  from  that  island  to  Southamp- 
ton. 

The  National  Government  heard 

of  the  departure  of  Mason  and  Slidell, 

and  armed  vessels  were  sent  in  pursuit. 

None  of  these  won  the  prize.     That 

achievement    was   left    for    Captain 

rm,  an  officer  of  world-wide  fame,  as  the 

r  Expedition  to  the  South  Seas,  a  quarter 

was  on  his  way  home  from  the  coast  of 

eam  sloop-of-war  Sa?i  Jhcinto,  mounting 

of  St.  Thomas,  and  there  hearing  of  the 

3r,  he  departed  on  a  cruise  in  the  Gulf 

,  Islands  in  search  of  it.     At  Havana  he 

tentions  of  the  Confederate  "  Ambassa- 

it  the  law  of  nations,  and  especially  the 

w  concerning  neutrals  and  belligerents, 

Tr€?ity  and  the  seizure  on  board  of  it  of 

le  went  out*  in  the  track  of  that  vessel 

,  two   hundred    and  forty  miles  from 

He  was  gratified  with  that  apparition 

,  when  off  Paredon  del  Grande,  on  the 

ozen  miles  distant. 

ill  hands  were  called  to  quarters  on  the 
Fairfax,  a  kinsman  of  3Iasou  by  mar- 
s  in  readiness,  well  manned  and  armed, 
se  and  bring  ^way  the  "  Ambassadors  " 
it  was  within  hailing  distance,  a  request 
t  on  its  course,  when  a  shell  fired  across 
ded.  Fairfax  was  sent  on  board  of  the 
in  the  matter  of  his  errand  without  the 
iiad  declined  to  show  his  papers  and  his 
"  had  treated  with  scorn  the  summons 
h,  like  all  the  other  acts  of  Fairfax,  had 
r  and  propriety.^     A  proper  force  was 

i!  the  Trent,  with  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Mason  and 
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sent,  and  Maaon  and  Slidell,  compelled  to  yield  to  circumstances,  went 
quietly  on  board  the  San  Jacinto  with  their  secretaries,     The  Trent^  with 
the    families  of  Slidell 
and    Eustis   on    board, 
and    its   large    number 
of  passengers,  was  per- 
mitted to  proceed  on  its 
voyage,   after  a  deten- 
tion of  only  little  more   j 
than    two    hours.     The   I 
captives  were  conveyed 
first  to  New  York  and 
then  to  Boston  Harbor, 
where    they   were    fur- 
nished with  quarters  in 

Fort  Warren,*  then  used  as  a  prison  for  political  offenders,  under .  the  charge 
of  Captain  Dimick,  tho  defender  of  Fortress  Monroe  against  the  Virginia 
insurgents.' 

The  act  of  Captain  Wilkes  was  universally  applauded  by  loyal  men,  and 
filled  the  land  with  rejoicings  because  two  of  the  worst  of  the  conspirators 
were  in  the  custody  of  the  Government.  For  the  moment  men  did  not  stop 
to  consider  either  the  law  or  the  expediency  involved  in  the  act.  Public 
honors  were  tendered  to  Commander  Wilkes,*  and  resolutions  of  thanks  were 
passed  by  public  bodies.  He  partook  of  a  public  dinner  in  Boston.  The 
New  York  HLstorical  Society,  while  he  was  present  at  a  stated 
meeting,*  elected  him  an  honorary  member  of  that  body,  by  "}^*j*^ 
acclamation.     Two  days  afterward,  he  was  publicly  received  by 

SlidelL,  and  their  secretariea,  produced  jB^eat  excitement.  The  Captain  was  asked  t»  show  his  passenger-list 
He  refused  to  do  sa  Fairlhx  then  said  that  tho  vessel  would  not  be  allowed  to  proceed  until  he  was  satisfied 
whether  the  men  ho  was  seetcing  were  on  board  or  not.  These,  hearing  their  names  mentioned,  came  forward. 
Thej  protested  against  arrest,  and  in  this  act  they  were  Jidned  by  Caplain  Moir,  and  by  the  Mail  Agent,  Captain 
Williams,  of  tho  Royal  Navy,  who  said  he  was  tho  ^  representative  of  Her  Majesty.'*^ 

The  "  Ambassadors "  refused  to  leave  the  Trent^  except  by  force.  Fairfax  called  to  his  aid  Lieutenant 
Greer,  who  came  on  board  with  a  few  marines.  The  Lieutenant  then  took  Mason  by  the  shoulder,  and,  with 
another  oflloer  on  tho  opposite  side,  conducted  him  to  the  gangway  of  the^  steamer,  and  handed  him  over  to 
Oreer.  Ho  then  returned  for  Slidell,  who  gave  him  to  understand  that  a  good  deal  of  force  would  be  required 
to  roako  hlro  go.  The  passengers  gathered  around  in  great  commotion,  making  contemptuous  remarks,  with 
threats  of  violence,  and  one  cried  out,  "*  Shf>ot  him  I^  The  wife  and  daughter  of  Slidell  Joined  in  vehement  pro- 
tests, and  the  latter  struck  Fairfax  in  the  face,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Capt  Williams,  who  told  the  story 
of  this  cabin  scene  in  an  after-dinner  speech  at  Plymouth.  ""  Some  of  the  public  papers,"*  he  said,  "  have  described 
her  as  having  slapped  Mr.  Fairfax's  face.  [Here  his  audience  crie<l  out,  *  Served  him  right  if  she  did,'  and '  Bravo.'] 
She  did  strike  Mr.  Fairfax,'*  he  continued,  and  the  audience  gave  cheers  in  her  honor.  **But  she  did  not  do  it 
with  the  vulgarity  of  gesture  which  has  been  attributed  to  her.  Miss  Slidell  was  with  her  father  in  the  cabin, 
with  her  arm  encircling  his  neck,  and  she  wished  to  bo  taken  to  prison  with  her  father.  (Hoar,  hear.)  Mr. 
FairfiLX  attempted  to  get  into  the  cabin— I  do  not  say  forcibly,  for  I  do  not  say  a  word  against  Mr.  Fairfax,  so 
(ar  as  his  manner  Is  concerned — he  attempted  to  get  her  away  by  inducements.  In  her  agony,  then,  she  did  strike 
him  in  the  face  three  times.  I  wish  that  Miss  Slidell's  little  knuckles  had  struck  me  in  the  face.  I  should  like 
to  have  tho  marU  forever."     Exclamations  of ''  Oh  I*'  and  laughter  followe<l  this  assertion. 

The  marines  were  calle<l  in,  and  Slidell  was  compflled  to  go.  McFarland  and  Eustis  went  quietly,  under 
protest! 

*  Fort  Warren  is  on  George's  I^iland,  and  commands  tho  nmin  entrance  to  Boston  Harbor.  It  is  a  strong 
work  of  masonry,  with  five  fk'onts,  the  southern,  eastern,  and  northern  ones  being  seen  in  the  little  sketch. 
AroumI  the  main  work  is  a  ditch  30  feet  in  width.  The  entire  circuit  of  the  fort  is  8,186  feet  Against  the 
•oath  front  is  an  outwork  of  much  strength,  which  is  seen  in  the  sketch. 

*  Soo  Jttge  498.  v«ilnme  I. 

■  The  crew  >»f  the  Stin  Jacinto  presentecl  to  Lieutenant  Fairfox,  on  boanl  that  vessel.  In  Boston  Harbor,  a 
lieaatlftil  silveriroblet  with  national.  n.tva1,  and  military  devices  on  it  and  the  inscription, — "Presented  to 
Uentenant  Fairfax,  by  the  crew  of  t!»e  San  Jitclnto,  as  a  slight  token  of  their  esteem  and  love." 
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the  authorities  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  and  on  his  arrival  in  Washington 
City,  toward  the  middle  of  December,  he  was  made  the  recipient  of  special 

honors.     Already  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  written  to  him* 
*^86i*^     a  congratulatory  letter  on  the  "great  public  service"  he  had 

rendered  "  in  capturing  the  rebel  emissaries,  Mason  and  Slidell," 
who,  the  Secretary  said,  "  have  been  conspicuous  in  the  conspiracy  to  dissolve 
the  Union  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that,  when  seized  by  you,  they  were  on  a 
mission  hostile  to  the  Government  and  the  country."  He  assured  him  that 
his  conduct  had  "the  emphatic  approval  of  the  Department."  In  his  annual 
report,  submitted  to  Congress  three  days  afterward,  the  Secretary  as  em- 
phatically approved  Wilkes's  course,  and  at  the  same  time  remarked  that  his 
generous  forbearance  in  not  capturing  the  Trent  must  not  be  "permitted  to 
constitute  a  precedent  hereafter  for  the  treatment  of  any  case  of  similar 
infraction  of  neutral  obligations  by  foreign  vessels  engaged  in  commerce  or 
the  carrying  trade." 

On  the  first  day  of  the  Session  of  Congress,*  the  House  of 

Representatives,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Lovejoy,  of  Illinois,  tendered 
•'the  thanks  of  Congress  to  Captain  Wilkes,  for  his  arrest  of  the  traitors 
Slidell  and  Mason."  By  a  further  resolution,  the  President  was  requested, 
in  retaliation  for  the  outrageous  treatment  of  Colonel  Corcoran,  then  a 
prisoner  in  the  haiids  of  the  Confederates,  in  confining  him  in  the  cell  of  a 
convicted  felon,  to  subject  Mason  to  like  treatment  in  Fort  Warren.* 

By  most  of  the  writers  on  international  law  in  the  United  States,  in- 
stracted  by  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  Great  Britain,  the  essays  of  British 
publicists,  the  decisions  of  British  courts,  and  by  the  law  as  laid  down  by 
the  Queen's  recent  proclamation,*  the  act  of  Captain  Wilkes  was  decided  to 
be  abundantly  justified.  But  there  was  one  thoughtftil  man,  in  whom  was 
vested  the  tremendous  executive  power  of  the  nation  at  that  time,  and  whose 
vision  was  constantly  endeavoring  to  explore  the  mysteries  of  the  near 
ftiture,  who  had  indulged  calmer  and  wiser  thoughts  than  most  men  at  that 
moment,  because  his  feelings  were  kept  in  subjection  to  his  judgment  by  a 
sense  of  heavy  responsibility.  That  man  was  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  author 
was  in  Washington  city  when  the  news  reached  there  of  the  capture  of  the 
conspirators,  and  he  was  in  the  oflice  of  the  Secretary  of  War  when  the  elec- 
trograph  containing  it  was  brought  in  and  read.  He  can  never  forget  the 
scene  that  ensued.  Led  by  the  Secretary,  who  was  followed  by  Governor 
Andrew  of  Massachusetts,  and  others,  cheer  after  cheer  was  given  by  the 
company,  with  a  will.  Later  in  the  day,  the  writer,  accompanied  by  the  late 
Elisha  Whittlesey,  Fu-st  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  was  favored  with  a 
brief  mterview  with  the  President,  when  the  clear  judgment  of  that  far-seeing 
and  sagacious  statesman  uttered  through  his  lips  the  words  which  formed 
the  key-note  to  the  judicious  action  of  the  Secretary  of  State  afterward.  "I 
fear  the  traitors  will  prove  to  be  white  elephants,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln.  "  We 
must  stick  to  American  principles  concerning  the  rights  of  neutrals.  We 
fought  Great  Britain  for  insisting,  by  theory  and  practice,  on  the  right  to  do 

*  Report  of  the  Procoedlngs  of  Congress  In  the  Congresiional  Globe^  Dec  2d,  1861. 

''  See  page  567.  volume  I.  of  this  work.  In  that  proclamation,  after  enumerating  many  acts  that  would  b« 
a  violation  of  the  duty  of  neutrals,  the  Queen  specified  that  of  **  carrying  officers^  soldiers,  dispatches,^*  et  oet«ra. 
Ifason  and  Slidell  were  civil  officers  of  Uic  Confederacy,  and  were  themselves  living  ditpatchM. 
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precisely  what  Captain  Wilkes  has  done.  If  Great  Britain  shall  now  pro- 
test against  the  act,  and  demands  their  release,  we  must  give  them  up,  apolo- 
gize for  the  act  as  a  violation  of  our  doctrines,  and  thus  forever  bind  her 
over  to  keep  the  peace  in  relation  to  neutrals,  and  so  acknowledge  that  she 
has  been  wrong  for  sixty  years."* 

That  demand  speedily  came.  When  intelligence  of  the  affair  on  board 
the  Trent  reached  England,  and  details  were  given  by  "  Captain  Williams, 
R.  N.,"  in  a  public  communication  dated  at  sea,  November  9th  (and  also  in 
his  after-dinner  speech  already  mentioned),  in  which  he  so  highly  colored  a 
few  facts  that  the  courteous  acts  of  Lieutenant  Fairfax  were  made  to  appear 

1  For  more  than  a  hundred  years  Great  Britain  had  denied  the  aanctltj  of  a  neutral  ihip,  when  her  interests 
■eemed  to  require  its  violation.  That  Power  had  acquired  full  suprenuMSf  of  the  seas  at  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  and  Thompson  had  written  that  offering  to  British  pride,  the  song  <^  **  Bole  Britannia,^  boastinglj 
aseerting  that— 

When  Britain  flrst^  at  Heaven's  oommand. 

Arose  from  out  the  axure  main. 
This  was  the  charter  of  the  land, 

And  guardian  angels  sung  the  strain — 
Bnle  Britannia  I  Britannia  rules  the  waves  I 
Britons  never  shall  be  slaves  P 

Gonsdons  of  its  might,  Oreat  Britain  made  a  new  law  of  nations,  for  its  own  benefit,  in  175&  Frederick  the 
Great  of  Prussia  had  declared  that  the  goods  of  an  enemy  cannot  be  taken  fh)m  on  board  the  ships  of  a  friend. 
A  Britlrti  order  in  Council  was  immediately  issued,  dediring  the  reverse  of  this  to  be  ^  the  law  of  nations,''  and 
ferbiddlng  neutral  vessels  to  carry  merchandise  belonging  to  those  with  whom  she  might  be  at  war.  So  viola- 
tive of  the  golden  rule  was  this  order,  that  the  publicists  of  Great  Britain  found  it  necessary,  out  of  respect  for 
the  opinions  of  mankind,  lo  put  forth  specious  sophistries  to  prove  that  England  was  not  ambitious  I 

Under  what  was  called  *"  The  Kule  of  17M,"  the  British  navy  began  to  depredate  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
worid.  The  solemn  treaty  made  by  Great  Britain  with  Holland,  eighty-two  years  before,  in  which  it  was 
expressly  stipulated  {hat  free  ships  should  make  free  goods— that  a  neutral  flag  should  protect  a  neutral  bottom 
—that  the  contraband  of  war  should  be  strictly  limited  "■  to  arms,  artillery,  and  horses,  and  to  Indnde  naval 
materials,^  was  wantonly  violated  by  the  possession  of  might  The  vessels  of  Holland  were  not  only  prohibited 
from  carrying  naval  stores,  but  were  seised,  and  their  cargoes  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  war-marine. 
Jnm  that  time  until  the  present,  Great  Britain  has  steadily  adhered  to  ''The  Rule  of  1166^^  excepting  in  a  few 
Instances,  when  it  suited  her  interests  to  make  a  temporary  change  in  her  policy.  So  li^uriously  did  this 
**■  Bnle,"  practically  enforced,  operate  upon  the  commerce  of  the  world  for  England's  benefit,  that  in  1780  the 
northern  powers  of  Europe — Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Holland— formed  a  treaty  of  alliance,  called  the 
**  Armed  Keutrality,"  to  resist  the  pretensions  and  evil  practices  of  Great  Britain.  The  doctrine  of  the  league 
was  that  of  Frederick,  but  much  enlarged.  Armaments  were  prepared  to  sustain  the  doctrine,  but  Great 
Britain^s  naval  strength  was  too  great,  and  the  effort  ikiled. 

In  1796,  when  Great  Britain  was  at  war  with  France,  **The  Bnle  of  17M'^  was  again  put  into  active 
operation.  By  an  order  in  Council,  It  was  directed  that  **  all  vessels  laden  with  goods,  the  iHroduce  of  any  colony 
of  France,  or  oartTlng  provisions  or  supplies  for  such  colony,  should  be  seised  and  brought  in  for  abjudication.'* 
This  was  aimed  at  American  commerce,  which  was  then  exciting  the  envy  of  the  British.  To  that  commerce 
France  had  then  opened  all  her  West  India  ports.  The  order  was  secretly  circulated  among  the  British  cruLsera, 
and  captures  were  made  nnder  it  before  its  existence  was  known  in  London !  For  that  treachery,  English  states- 
men and  publicists  offered  the  selfish  excuse  that  it  was  ^  British  policy  to  maintain  for  that  power  the  8U|»«m- 
acy  of  the  seas,"  that  its  children  might  continue  to  sing  ""Rule  Britannia  I  Britannia  rules  the  waves." 

These  aggressions  were  soon  followed  by  more  serious  outrages  against  the  rights  of  friends,  or  neutrals. 
Great  ^ItaJn  declared  Its  right  to  seareh  any  vessel  on  the  high  seas,  and  take  therefrom  any  subject  of  hers 
found  there.  This  was  a  ''new  law  of  nations,'^  promulgated  by  Great  Britain  to  suit  her  necessitiea.  Her 
cruisers  roamed  the  seas,  and  held  no  fiag  to  be  an  absolute  protection  of  what  was  beneath  it  Seamen  were 
eontinnally  dragged  from  American  vessels  and  placed  in  the  British  navy.  The  British  cruisers  were  not 
very  particular  when  they  wanted  seamen,  and  under  the  pretext  of  claiming  the  subjects  of  His  Majesty, 
about  14,000  American  citisens  were  forced  into  the  British  service  in  the  course  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years. 
Tlds  praetioe  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  war  declared  against  Great  Britain  by  the  United  States  in 
ISli.  In  the  midst  of  that  war,  when  overtures  for  peace  on  righteous  terms  were  offered  by  the  Americans, 
the  ri^t  of  search  and  impressment  was  insisted  upon  by  a  carofblly  prepared  manifesto  of  the  acting  head  of 
the  British  Government,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  "  if  America,  by  demanding  this  preliminary  conoeMlon, 
intends  to  deny  the  validity  of  that  right  in  that  denial  Great  Britain  cannot  acquiesce,  nor  will  she  give  coun- 
tenance to  auch  pretensions  by  acceding  to  its  suspension,  much  less  to  its  abandonment,  as  a  basis  on  which  to 
tnat"  The  war  went  on,  and  when  it  was  ended  Great  Britain  yet  maintained  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  "The 
Bole  of  1756,"  and  continued  to  insist  until  1861,  upon  the  right  of  a  nation  at  war  to  enter  the  ship  of  a  neutral 
power  in  search  and  for  the  seisure  of  its  subjects,  or  articles  contraband  of  war,  or  things  intended  to  be  i^Juri* 
OQS  to  the  British  nation.    In  doctrine  and  practice.  Great  Britain  justified  the  act  of  Captain  Wilkes. 
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like  rade  outrages,  a  storm  of  indignation  was  raised.  The  most  violent  and 
coarse  abuse  of  Americans  was  uttered  by  a  portion  pf  the  British  press ;  and 
the  most  absurd  threats  of  vengeance  on  the  offending  nation  were  put  forth. 
Of  the  courteous  and  accomplished  gentleman,  Captain  Wilkes,  the  Lmidon 
Titnea^  the  accredited  exponent  of  the  opinions  of  the  Government  and  the 
ruling  class,  said :  "  He  is  unfortunately  but  too  faithful  a  type  of  the  people 
in  whose  foul  mission  he  is  engaged.  He  is  an  ideal  Yankee.  Swagger  and 
fero<?ity,  built  up  on  a  foundation  of  vulgarity  and  cowardice — ^these  are  his 
characteristics,  and  these  are  the  most  prominent  marks  by  which  his  country- 
men, generally  speaking,  are  known  all  over  the  world.  To  bully  the  weak, 
to  triumph  over  the  helpless,  to  trample  on  every  law  of  country  and  custom, 
willfully  to  violate  all  the  most  sacred  interests  of  human  nature,  to  defy  as 
long  as  danger  does  not  appear,  and,  as  soon  as  real  peril  shows  itself,  to 
sneak  aside  and  run  away — these  are  the  virtues  of  the  race  which  presumes 
to  announce  itself  as  the  leader  of  civilization  and  the  prophet  of  human 
progress  in  these  latter  days.  By  Captain  Wilkes  let  the  Yankee  breed  be 
judged." 

Other  publications,  of  higher  and  lower  character  than  the  IKmeSy  used 
equally  offensive  language;'  and  the  Government  itself,  without  waitihg 
to  hear  a  word  from  the  United  States  on  the  subject,  at  once  assumed  a 
belligerent  position,  and  made  energetic  preparations  for  war.  So  urgent 
seemed  the  necessity,  that  not  an  hour  of  procrastination  was  permitted.  All 
through  Sunday,  the  1st  of  December  (immediately  afler  the  arrival  of  the 
passengers  of  the  Trent)^  men  were  engaged  in  the'Tower  of  London  in  pack- 
ing twenty-five  thousand  muskets  to  be  sent  to  Canada.  On  the 
*^^^^'''  4th,*  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued,  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion of  arms  and  munitions  of  war ;  aiid  the  shipment  of  saltpeter 
was  stopped.  A  general  panic  prevailed  in  business  circles.  Visions  of 
British  privateers  sweeping  American  commerce  from  the  seas  floated  before 
the  English  mind,  and  no  insurance  on  American  vessels  could  be  obtained. 
American  securities  dropped  amazingly,  and  large  fortunes  were  made  by 
wise  ones,  under  the  shadow  of  high  places,  who  purchased  and  held  them 
for  a  "  rise" !  Orders  were  issued  for  a  large  increase  in  the  naval  squadrons 
on  the  North  American  and  West  India  stations,  and  powerful  transports 
were  called  for.  The  great  steam-packet  Persia  was  taken  from  the  mail- 
service,  to  be  employed  in  carrying  troops  to  Canada.  The  immense  iron- 
clad Warrior^  supposed  to  be  invincible,  was  fitted  out  for  service  in  haste. 
Armstrong  and  WTiitworth  cannon  were  purchased  by  the  score ;  and  pre- 
parations were  made  for  sending  various  conspicuous  batteries  and  regiments 


^  The  Saturday  Beviem,  oondaoted  chiofljr  by  meaUMn  of  the  British  aristocracy,  said  with  a  bitter  sneer, 
''  Tbo  American  Government  is  in  the  position  of  the  rude  boor,  conscious  of  infinite  powers  of  annoyance, 
destitute  alike  of  scruples  and  of  shame,  recognizing  only  the  arbitration  of  the  strong  arm,  which  repudiates 
tho  appeal  to  codes,  and  presuming,  not  without  reason,  that  more  scrupulous  States  will  avoid  or  defer  »uch  an 
arbitration  as  long  as  ever  they  can."  The  London  Punch  gave,  in  one  of  its  cartoons,  a  picture  representing  the 
relutive  position  of  the  two  Governments  at  that  crisis.  America  appeared  as  a  diminutive  blusterer,  in  the 
form  of  a  slave-driver,  and  carrying  an  American  flog.  Before  him  is  a  huge  English  sailor,  impersonating 
Great  Britain,  who  says  to  the  little  American,  **Tou  do  what^s  right,  my  son,  or  Fll  blow  you  out  of  the 
water." — **Now,  mind  you,  sir,"  says  the  Briton,  to  a  most  uncouth  American  Comm«>dore— **no  shuffling — an 
am])le  aiKtlocy— or  I  will  put  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  my  lawyers,  Messrs.  Wbitworth  and  Armstrong,^ 
alliidlni;  to  the  popular  cannon  invented  by  men  of  that  name,  and  then  extensively  manufactured  in  England,^ 
and  afterward  famished  in  coQSlderable  nnmbeH  to  the  Confederates. 
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to  the  expected  "  seat  of  war."  It  seemed,  from  the  action  of  the  British 
Government,  and  the  tone  of  the  utterances  of  many  of  the  British  writers 
and  speakers,  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  calamity  of  civil  war  that 
had  o  rertaken  the  Republic  of  the  West  was  considered  England's  oppor- 
tunity to  humble  her  rival  And  it  was  with  infinite  delight  that  the  con- 
spirators at  Richmond  contemplated  the  probability  of  war  between  the  two 
countries,  for  in  that  event  they  felt  sure  of  achieving  the  independence  of 
the  Confederacy,  and  procuring  its  recognition  as  a  nation  by  the  powers  of 
Europe. 

Yet  all  Englishmen  were  not  so  ungenerous  and  mad.     The  great  mass 
of  the  people — the  governed  clasa  of  Great  Britain — continued  to  feel  kindly 
toward  the  Americans,*  and  there  were  leading  men,  who,  in  the  qualities  of 
head  and  heart,  towered  above  the  common  level  of  all  society  in  England  as 
Chimborazo  rises  above  the  common  height  of  the  Andes,  who  comprehended 
the  character  of  our  Government,  the  causes  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  war  it 
was  making  upon  the  rights  of  man ;  and  with  a  true  catholic  and  Christian 
spirit  they  rebuked  the  selfishness 
of  the  ruling  class.     Among  these, 
John  Bright,  the  Quaker,  and  emi- 
nent British  statesman,  stood  most 
conspicuous.     In   the  midst  of  the 
tumultuous  surges  of  popular  excite- 
ment that  rocked  the  British  islands 
in  December  and  January,  his  voice, 
in   unison    with    that    of   Richard 
Cobdcn,  was  heard  calmly  speaking 
of    righteousness    and     counseling 
peace.     He  appeared  as   the  cham- 
pion of  the  Republic  against  all  its 
enemies,   and    his    persuasions   and 
warnings  were  heard  and  heeded  by 
thousands  of  his  countrymen.     All 

through   the  war,  John  Bright   in  '"^"^  """*"• 

England,  and  Count  de  Gasparin  in  France,*  stood  forih  conspicuously  as  the 
representatives  of  the  true  democracy  in  America,  and  for  their  beneficent 
labors  they  now  receive  the  benedictions  qf  the  good  in  all  lands. 

There  were  other  men  in  Great  Britain  who  had  an  intelligent  conception 
of  the  machinery  of  our  Government,  and  who  could  not  be  deceived  by  the 
sophistries  of  the  disciples  of  Calhoun  into  a  belief  that  the  armed  enemies 
of  the  Republic  were  any  less  rebels  against  sovereign  authority  than  would 
a  like  band  of  insurgents  be  in  Lancashire,  or  any  county  of  England,  arrayed 

»  In  a  speech  In  Porllanient  on  the  17th  of  Febniaiy,  ISfig,  when  appropriations  for  the  army  expenses  In 
the  ciintemplated  war  with  tho  United  States  were  under  consideration,  jQhn  Bright  said:  *' A  large  portion  of 
the  people  of  this  country  see  in  It  a  Government,  a  real  Oovernment;  not  a  Government  rulc<t  by  a  mob,  and 
not  a  G<ivemnaent  disregarding  law.  They  believe  It  is  a  Government  struggling  for  the  Integrity  of  a  great 
country.  They  believe  It  is  a  country  which  is  the  home  of  every  man  who  wants  a  home,  and  moreover  they 
believe  thift— that  the  greatest  of  all  crimes  which  any  people  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  ever  been  con- 
nected w<th— the  keeping  in  slavery  tour  millions  of  human  being»— is,  in  the  providence  of  a  Power  very 
much  higher  than  that  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  or  of  the  President  of  the  United  SUtea,  marching  on, 
as  I  belifve,  to  its  entire  abolition." 

*  See  note  4,  page  569,  volume  I. 
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against  the  Crown.  They  well  understood  that  if  the  American  insurgents, 
whose  fathers  helped  to  form  the  Republic  which  they  were  trying  to  destroy, 
and  who  had  perfect  equality  in  public  affairs  with  the  whole  nation,  could 
be  justified  in  rebelling  against  it,  the  Irish  people — a  conquered  nation,  and 
made  a  part  of  Great  Britain  against  their  will — ^had  the  fullest. warrant  for 
rebelling  against  their  English  conquerors  at  any  and  at  all  times.  Among 
these  men  we  find  the  names  of  John  Stuart  IVIill,  Professors  Goldwin  Smith 
and  J.  E.  Caimes,  Rev.  Baptist  Noel,  Henry  Vincent,  Layard,  the  eminent 
Eastern  traveler,  the  eloquent  young  O'Donoughue,*  and  others  less  con- 
spicuous ;  while  Lord  Brougham,  who  for  sixty  years  was  an  opponent  of 
slavery,  and  was  known  to  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  structure  of 
our  Government,  and  an  admirer  of  its  practical  workings,  following  the  lead 
of  the  spirit  of  his  class,  took  sides  with  the  slaveholders,  and  said  most 
unkind  words.  Kinglake,  the  eminent  author  and  member  of  Parliament, 
announced,  as  a  principle  which  he  "  had  always  enforced,"  that "  in  the  policy 
of  states  a  sentiment  never  can  govern ;"  that  ideas  of  right,  justice,  philan- 
thropy, or  common  humanity  should  have  no  influence  in  the  dealings  of  one 
nation  with  another,  "  because  they  are  almost  always  governed  by  their 
great  interests,"  which  he  thought  to  be  a  sound  principle ;  while  Thomas 
Carlyle,  the  cold  Gothicizer  of  the  English  language,  dismissed  the  whole 
matter  with  an  unintelligible  sneer. 

The  British  Government,  acting  upon  ex  parte  and,  as  was  afterward 
found  to  be,  unreliable  testimony  in  the  person  of  Captain  Williams,  treated 
the  proceedings  on  board  of  the  Trent  as  "  an  act  of  violence  which  was  an 
affront  to  the  British  flag  and  a  violation  of  international  law ;"  and  as  soon 

as  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  had  formally  pronounced  it  so, 
*^86i^    Lord  John  Russell,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  sent  a  letter,*  by  a 

special  Queen's  messenger  (Captain  Seymour),  to  Lord  Lyons,  the 
British  Ambassador  at  Washington,  authorizing  his  Lordship  to  demand  from 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  the  liberation  of  the  captives  and  their 
restoration  to  the  protection  of  the  British  flag,  and  *'  a  suitable  apology  for 
the  aggressions  which  had  been  committed,"  at  the  same  time  expressing  a 
hope  that  that  Grovemment  would,  of  its  own  accord,  offer  such  redress, 
"  which  alone  could  satisfy  the  British  nation."* 

On  the  same  day  when  Earl  Russell  dated  his  dispatch  to  Lord 

Lyons,*  Mr.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  confidential  note 
to  Mr.  Adams,  the  American  Minister  in  London,'  alluded  to  the  affair,  and 


*  "The  O^Donoughne,^  u  he  was  called,  was  of  ^ne  of  the  most  ancient  ftmUies  tn  Ireland.  He  was  less 
than  thirty  years  of  age  at  that  time,  of  great  beauty  in  form  and  feature,  polished  in  manners,  eloqaent  in  speech, 
of  proven  courage,  and  a  man  of  the  people  in  his  instincts.  In  the  great  Rotunda  in  Dublin,  this  man  boldly 
declared  to  an  audience  of  0,000  persons,  after  the  reception  of  the  news  of  the  Tr&nt  afBUr,  that  if  war  should 
come,  Ireland  would  hefovmd  on  the  9ide  <if  America,  This  declaration  was  received  with  the  most  yehement 
applause. 

^  Lord  John  Bussell  sent  with  his  dispatch  the  following  private  note  to  Lord  Lyons:  **  Should  Xtr.  Seward 
ask  for  delay,  in  order  that  this  grave  and  painful  matter  should  be  deliberately  considered,  yon  will  consent 
to  a  delay  not  exceeding  seven  days.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  no  answer  is  given,  or  if  any  other  answer  is 
given  except  ^at  of  a  compliance  with  the  demands  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  your  lordship  is  instructed 
to  leave  Washington,  with  all  the  members  of  your  legation,  brindng  with  you  the  archives  of  the  legation, 
and  Ut  repair  immediately  to  London :  it  however,  you  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  requirements  ^  Her 
Kajesty^s  Government  are  substantially  complied  with,  yon  may  rttp<nl  the  fhcts  to  Her  Mi^esty^s  OoTeniment 
for  their  consideratioa,  and  remain  at  your  post  till  you  receive  farther  orders.*^ 

*  See  page  567,  volume  I. 
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mentioned  the  &ct  that  no  words  on  the  Bubject  had  passed  between  himself 
and  the  British  minister,  and  that  he  should  say  nothing  until  advised  of  the 
action  of  the  British  Government  in  the  matter.  At  the  same  time  he  called 
Mr.  Adams's  attention  to  the  fact  that  Captain  Wilkes  did  not  act  under 
instructions  from  his  Government,  and  therefore  the  subject  was  free  from  much 
embarrassment  Mr.  Seward  expressed  a  hope  that  the  British  Government 
would  consider  the  subject  in  a  fiiendly  temper,  and  declared  that  it  might 
expect  the  best  disposition  on  the  part^f  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  He  gave  Mr.  Adams  leave  to  read  his  note,  so  indicative  of  a  desii^p 
to  preserve  a  good  understanding  with  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James,  to  Earl  Russell 
and  Lord  Palmerston  (the  Prime  Minister),  if  he  should  deem  it 
expedient.  Mr.  Adams  did  so,*  and  yet  the  British  Government,  '^JJi,^*' 
with  this  voluntary  assurance  that  a  satisfactory  arrangement  of 
the  difficulties  might  be  made,  continued  to  press  on  its  warlike  measures 
with  vigor,  to  the  alarm  and  distress  of  the  people.*  The  fact  that  such 
assurance  had  reached  the  Government  was  not  only  suppressed,  but,  when 
rumors  of  it  were  whispered,  it  was  semi-officially  denied.*  And  when  the 
fiujt  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  it  was,  by  the*  same  authority,  affirmed, 
without  a  shadow  of  justice,  that  Mr.  Adams  had  suppressed  it,  at  the  same 
time  suggesting,  as  a  reason,  that  the  minister  might  profit  by  the  purchase 
of  American  stocks  at  panic  prices.'    The  most  absurd  stories  concerning  the 


>  LtoDtenant-General  Scott  was  In  Paris  at  the  tlmo  of  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the  ooiv. 
spiratorsw  He  wrote  and  published  a  very  Judidons  letter  (Dec  8),  in  which  he  pive  assurance  of  ft-iendlf  fee^ 
ing  toward  Great  Britain  on  the  part  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States.  But  this  semi-ofllclal  declaration 
from  so  high  a  source  was  not  allowed  to  have  any  weight 

*  Letter  of  Charles  Francis  Adams  to  Mr.  Seward,  January  ITth,  1802. 

*  Letter  of  Charles  Francis  Adams  to  Mr.  Seward,  January  17th,  18^  An  incident  occurred  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  in  connection  with  the  Trent  affair,  and  stock  speculations,  which  gavtftise  to  much  comment.  Dr. 
Buasell,  the  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  (see  page  858,  volume  LX  was  then  in  Washingtim  City,  and 
remained  there  for  some  time.  He  had  so  persistently  disparaged  the  National  Government  and  its  sup|)orter\ 
and  predicted  success  for  the  rebellion  with  an  earnestness  which  indicated  the  wish  that  is  *'  father  to  tb9 
thought,"^  that  the  confiding  courtesy  which  had  been  shown  him  by  the  National  authorities  was  withdrawi . 
He  wnft  now,  it  was  said,  in  daily  and  intimate  intercourse  with  Lord  Lyons.  On  the  26th  of  December,  Secre- 
tary Seward  communicated  to  that  Minister  his  letter  announcing  that  Mason  and  Slidell  would  bo  given  up  to 
the  British  Government.  The  fact  was  intended  to  be  kept  in  most  profound  secrecy  fh>m  the  public  for  th^ 
moment;  but  on  the  following  day  Bussell.  possessed  of  the  secret,  was  allowed  to  telegraph  to  a  stock  speonIs> 
tor  in  New  York  :  ^  Act  as  though  yon  heard  some  very  good  news  for  yourself  and  for  me,  as  soon  as  yon  get 
thia."^  At  that  time,  operations  in  New  York,  in  Government  stocks,  were  active  and  remunerative.  Hiosi 
stocks  hat!  been  depressed  by  the  menaces  of  war.  Words  that  would  give  assurance  of  peace  would  send  them 
ap.  These  had  been  spoken  in  secret;  and  the  first  man  who  was  allowed  t4)  profit  by  them  iiecuniarily  was  a 
British  subject,  a  representative  of  the  British  Journal  in  the  interest  of  the  Crown,  most  abusive  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  who  was  then  in  intimate  relations  with  the  British  embassy.  What  is  still  more  strange  is  tho 
ttct  that,  in  violation  of  a  positive  order  to  the  Censor  of  the  Press  and  Telegraph  at  Washington,  to  suppress  all 
oommnnication  concerning  the  Ti-erU  affair,  this  dispatch,  so  palpably  burdened  >%ith  contraband  information, 
was  allowed  to  be  sent  forty-five  minutes  after  the  order  for  suppression  was  received.  Still  more  strange  is  the 
flict  that,  while  the  reporters  of  the  Press  were  not  allowed  to  send  any  dispatches,  for  all  of  which  they  were 
ready  to  pay,  on  the  back  of  the  fovored  Dr.  Bnsseirs  message  (the  original  is  now  before  the  author)  were 
these  words,  written  in  pencil :  **Mr.  Russell's  messages  are  ftee,  by  order  of  Mr.  Sanford,'*  who  was  the  Censor. 
For  a  further  elucidation  of  this  subject,  see  the  Report  qf  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  qf  Repre- 
sentaHvee^  on  the  Censorship  of  the  Press  at  Washington. 

With  words  calculated  to  keep  up  the  excitement  and  alarm,  and  warlike  measures  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  still  farther  to  depress  the  stocks  of  the  United  States,  Bussell  wrote  to  the  London  7\me«,  on  the 
day  when  bis  profitable  dispatch  was  sent  to  New  York  free,  saying:  "*  As  I  write  there  is  a  rumor  that  Messrs. 
Slidell  and  Mason  are  to  be  surrendered.  If  it  be  true,  this  Government  is  broken  up.  There  is  so  much  vio- 
lenee  of  spirit  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  and  they  are  so  ignorant  of  every  thing  except  their  own 
poUtios  and  passions,  so  saturated  with  pride  and  vanity,  that  any  honorable  concession,  even  in  this  hour  of 
extremity,  would  prove  fiital  to  its  authors.  It  would  certainly  render  them  so  unpopuhir  that  It  would  damage 
them  in  the  eondnct  of  this  civil  war.'*  He  had  already  ventured  to  moke  many  predictions  of  evil  to  the  Repub- 
lic 8o  early  as  the  previous  April  he  had  said  to  Europe,  through  the  Times,  "^The  Union  is  gone  forever,  and 
so  terioas  attempt  will  be  made  by  the  North  to  save  it"    In  August  he  had  said,  *"  General  bankmpt^  la 

Vol.  II.— 49. 
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temper  of  the  American  Govermnent,  calculated  to  inflame  the  public  mind 
and  excite  a  warlike  spirit,  were  put  forth,  such  as  the  following,  paraded 
conspicuously  in  the  columns  of  the  London  Times: 

"  During  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  America,  Mr.  Seward  took 
advantage  of  an  entertainment  to  the  Prince  to  tell  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
he  was  likely  to  occupy  a  high  office ;  that  when  he  did  so  it  would  become 
his  duty  to  insult  England,  and  he  should  insult  her  accordingly.*' 

In  the  mean  time,  Earl  Russell's  demand  was  communicated  to  the  Gk>v- 
•emment  at  Washington.  It  produced  much  indignation  in  the  public  mind, 
and  there  was  a  general  disposition  to  give  a  flat  refusal.  The  legality  of 
Captain  Wilkes's  act  was  not  doubted  by  experts  in  international  law.  Bri- 
tish precedents  were  all  in  favor  of  it ;  and  even  a  writer  in  the  London 
Times,  two  days  before  the  date  of  Earl  Russell's  dispatch,  admitted  this 
fact,  and  complained  only  of  the  informality  of  Captain  Wilkes,  in  taking 
the  "  Ambassadors  "  out  of  the  IVenty  instead  of  taking  the  ship  itself  with 
all  on  board  into  port,  to  have  the  case  adjudicated  in  a  court  of  admiralty. 
Such  was  a  feature  of  the  decision  in  the  case,  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown,  in  alluding  to  which  Mr.  Adams  said,  "  In  other  words.  Great  Britain 
would  have  been  less  offi^nded  if  the  United  States  had  insulted  her  more."^ 

In  opposition  to  popular  feeling  and  opinion,  the  Government  decided  to 
restore  Mason  and  Slidell  to  the  protection  of  the  British  flag;  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  in  a  very  able  letter  to  Mr.  Adams,  for  the  ear  of  the 
British  Government,  discussed  the  subject  in  the  light  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent had  viewed  it  from  the  begiiming.  He  corrected  the  misrepresentations 
of  Captain  Williams  as  to  the  facts  of  the  capture,  declaring  that  Captain 
Wilkes  was  not  acting  under  instructions  from  his  Government,  but  only 
"  upon  his  own  suggestions  of  duty ;'"  "  that  no  orders  had  been  given  to 
any  one  for  the  arrest  of  the  four  persons  named,"  and  that  the  United  States 
had  no  purpose  or  thought  of  doing  any  thing  "  which  could  afiect  in  any 
way  the  sensibilities  of  the  British  nation." 

Then,  with  the  Queen's  proclamation  in  mind,  Mr.  Seward  spoke  of  the 
captives  as  pretended  "  Ministers  Plenipotentiary,  under  a  pretended  com- 
mission from  Jefferson  Davis,  who  had  assumed  to  be  president  of  the  insur- 
rectionary party  in  the  United  States,"  and  so  publicly  avowed  by  him,  and 
argued  that  it  was  fair  to  presume  that  they  had  carried  papers  known  in 
law  as  dispatches.*  He  also  stated  that  it  was  asserted  by  competent  autho- 
rity that  such  dispatches,  having  escaped  the  search,  were  actually  carried 
to  England,  and  delivered  to  the  emissaries  of  the  conspirators  there  ;*  also, 

inevitable,  and  Agrarian  and  Socialist  riots  may  be  expected  pretty  soon.*^  He  had  declared,  bo  late  as  Dec  2Sd, 
that  Mr.  Seward  would  *'  refuse,  on  the  part  of  his  Oovemment,  to  surrender  Mason  and  Slidell  and  their  secre- 
taries;"^ and  in  the  flrst  dayn  of  1862,  ho  said,  *^The  &te  of  the  American  Goyemment  iHU  be  sealed  if  January 
passes  without  some  great  victory.'" 

1  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Seward,  Nov.  29th,  1861. 

*  Captain  Wilkes  said  in  a  tiecond  dispatch  to  tho  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  that  he  carefblly  examined  all  the 
authorities  on  international  law  at  hand— Kent,  Wheaton,  Vattel,  and  the  decisions  of  British  Judges  in  the 
admiralty  courts — which  boro  upon  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  neutrals.  Knowing  that  the  Govern- 
ments of  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  had  acknowledged  the  Confederates  as  belligerents,  and 
that  the  pt#ts  of  these  powers  were  open  to  their  vessels,  and  aid  and  protection  were  given  them,  he  believed 
that  the  7V«nt,  bearing  agents  of  that  so-called  belligerent,  came  under  the  operations  of  the  law  of  the  right 
of  search. 

*  See  note  2,  page  156. 

*  This  service  for  the  Confederates  was  performed,  it  is  said,  by  Captain  Williama,  B.  N.,  Her  M^ty's 
only  representative  on  the  Tr^nt. 
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that  the  assumed  characters  and  purposes  of  Mason  and  Slidell  were  we|l 
known  to  the  officers  of  the  Trent^  including  Captain  Williams. 

Having  prepared  the  way  for  argument,  the  Secretary  entered  upon  it 
by  a  consideration  of  the  inquiries :  ^^Firat^  Were  the  persons  named  and  their 
supposed  dispatches  contraband  of  war?  Second^  Might  Captain  Wilkes 
lawiiilly  stop  and  search  the  Trent  for  these  contraband  persons  and  dis- 
patches? Thirds  Did  he  exercise  that  right  in  a  lawful  and  proper  manner? 
J*hurth^  Having  found  the  contraband  persons  on  board,  and  in  personal 
possession  of  the  contraband  dispatches,  had  he  a  right  to  capture  the  per- 
sons ?  Fift\  Did  he  exercise  the  right  of  capture  in  the  manner  allowed 
and  recognized  by  the  law  of  nations  ?  If  all  these  inquiries  shall  be  rer 
solved  in  the  affirmative,"  said  the  Secretary,  "  the  British  Government  wi)l 
have  no  claim  for  reparation." 

These  questions,  excepting  the  last,  were  affirmatively  argued  by  the 
Secretary,  with  the  assumption  that  the  British  doctrine  was  correct.  The 
conclusion  from  his  reasoning  was  inevitable,  that  every  thing  had  been  done 
in  strict  *conformity  to  the  law  on  the  subject  of  neutrals,  as  expounded  by 
British  authority,  excepting  the  failure  of  Captain  Wilkes  to  exercise  the 
right  of  capture  in  the  manner  allowed  and  recognized  by  the  law  of  nations. 
Here  the  Secretary  frankly  admitted  that  there  had  been  a  fatal  irregularity. 
To  meet  the  requirements  of  law,  Wilkes  should  have  been  less  generous  and 
humane.'  It  was  his  business  to  capture  lawfully,  but  it  was  that  of  a  court 
of  admiralty  to  decide  upon  the  question  of  holding  the  vessel  or  its  contents 
as  a  lawful  prize.  It  was  not  for  the  captor  to  determine  the  matter  on  the 
deck  of  his  vesseL 

Having  concluded  his  argument,  which  British  jurists  and  publicists,  and 
the  practice  of  the  British  Government,  admitted  was  unanswerable,  the 
Secretary,  afler  briefly  summing  up  in  an  interrogatory  the  iniquitous  features 
of  the  "  right  of  search,"  so  strictly  maintained  by  the  British,  said :  "  If  I 
decide  this  case  in  favor  of  my  own  Government,  I  must  disallow  its 
most  cherished  principles,  and  reverse  and  forever  abandon  its  essential 
policy.  The  country  cannot  afford  the  sacrifice.  If  I  maintain  these  prin- 
ciples and  adhere  to  that  policy,  I  must  surrender  the  case  itself.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  this  Government  could  not  deny  the  justice  of  the  claims 
presented  to  us  in  this  respect,  upon  its  merits.  We  are  asked  to  do  to  the 
British  nation  just  what  we  have  always  insisted  all  nations  oicght  to  do  mUo 
tw."  The  Secretary  added  that,  if  the  safety  of  the  Union  required  the  de- 
tention of  the  conspirators,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  detain 
them ;  but  the  condition  of  the  rebellion,  "  as  well  as  the  comparative  unim- 
portance of  the  captured  persons  themselves,"  he  said,  happily  forbade  him 
from  resorting  to  that  defense.  He  continued  by  delicately  alluding  to  the 
injuries  inflicted  on  his  countrymen  by  the  British  in  the  past,  when  exer- 
cising i>ower  in  the  manner  they  now  complained  of,  and  said :  "  It  would 

1  In  hit  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Captain  Wilkes  said  It  was  his  determination  to  take  pos- 
aesston  of  the  2V«fU,  and  send  her  to  Key  West  as  a  prize,  for  resisting  the  search,  and  carrying  those  ^  Ambas* 
udors,  whom  he  considered  as  'the  embodiment  of  dispatches;*  ^  but  the  reduced  number  of  his  officers  and 
crew,  and  the  large  number  of  passengers  on  board  bound  to  Europe,  who  would  be  put  to  great  incunvenlenco 
in  not  being  able  to  Join  the  steamer  ttom  St.  Thomas  to  Europe,  **  decided  him  to  allow  them  to  proceed." 
This  weak  point  In  the  proceedings  was  noticed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  ^avy,  both  in  his  congratulatory  letter 
to  Captain  Wilkes  and  his  Annual  Bep<Ht. 
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tell  little  for  our  claims  to  the  character  of  a  just  and  magnanimous  people, 
if  we  should  so  far  consent  to  be  guided  by  the  law  of  retaliation  as  to  lift  up 
buried  injuries  from  their  graves  to  oppose  against  what  national  consistency 
and  the  national  conscience  compel  us  to  regard  as  a  claim  intrinsically  right- 
Putting  behind  me  all  suggestions  of  this  kind,  I  prefer  to  express  my  satis- 
faction that,  by  the  adjustment  of  the  present  case  upon  principles  confessed 
to  be  American,  and  yet,  as  I  trust,  mutually  satisfactory  to  both  of  the 
•nations  concerned,  a  question  is  finally  and  rightly  settled  between  them 
which  heretofore,  exhausting  not  only  all  forms  of  peaceful  discussion,  but 
also  the  arbitrament  of  war  itself,  for  more  than  half  a  century  alienated 
the  two  countries  from  each  other,  and  perplexed  with  fears  and  apprehen- 
sions all  other  nations." 

The  Secretary  then  announced  that  the  four  persons  confined  at  Fort 
Warren  would  be  "cheerftilly  liber- 
ated," and  requested  Lord  Lyons  to 
indicate  the  time  and  place  for  re^ 
ceiving  them.  The  latter  ordered  the 
British  gun-boat  Hifialdo  to  proceed 
to  Provincetown,  Massachusetts,  for 
that  purpose,  where,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1862,  the  prisoners  were  de- 
livered to  the  protection  of  the  British 
flag.  They  were  conveyed  first  to 
Bermuda,  and  then  to  St.  Thomas, 
where  they  embarked  for  England, 
and  arrived  at  Southampton  on  the 
29th  of  the  same  month.* 

So  began  and  ended,  in  the  space 
LOED  LT0H8.  ^^  eighty-thrcc  days,  the  event  known 

as  "  the  TVent  affair,"  which  cost  Great  Britain  ten  millions  of  dollars  for 
unnecessary  warlike  preparations,  and  the  people  of  the  two  nations  con- 
cerned four  times  that  amount,  in  consequence  of  the  derangement  of  their 
industrial  operations.  While  the  result  was  full  of  promise  of  good  for  the 
two  nations,  it  was  pregnant  with  promises  of  disaster  to  the  conspirators 
and  their  cause.  It  was  so  unexpected  and  discouraging  to  them  and  their 
sympathizers  in  America  and  Great  Britain,  who  hoped  for  and  confidently 
expected  a  war  between  the  two  Governments  that  would  redound  to  the 

1  When  the  captives  coald  no  longer  eerye  a  polittcal  purpose  for  the  ruling  claas  in  Great  Britain,  ihfj 
sank  Into  their  proper  insignlfloancc,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  Mason  was  treated  with  courteous  contempt  by  the 
public  authorities  and  cultivated  people  everywhere.  The  Liverpool  Post,  imitating  the  severer  example  of  the 
London  THmes^*  gave  the  following  contemptuous  notice  of  their  arrival,  on  which  occasion  they  werv  almost 
unnoticed:  '* Messrs.  Mason  and  Slldell  have  arrived.  Already  the  seven  weeks'  heroes  have  shrunk  to  their 
natural  dimensions,  and  the  apprehensions  expressed  by  the  London  Times,  by  ourselves,  and  by  other  jour- 
nals, lest  they  should  have  a  triumphal  reception,  already  seems  absurd.** 


•  Tli«  77m<a,  In  tn  etlltorlal,  ■aid  lli«y  wer«  "  about  the  mo«t  worthleM  booty  "  \t  wonld  b«  poaaibU  t«  extract  froin  the  j«wi  of  lb* 
American  lion,  for  it  rerofpiiied  In  them  the  leadini;  revilen  of  Great  Britain  for  many  yeara,  and  the  promoters  of  diword  between  the 
two  (lorernmenta.  hoping  thereby  to  bring;  on  war,  when  the  opportanlty  for  the  conspirator!  afainet  the  Repabiic  would  be  preMVted. 
The  TimuM  hoped  Enfflisbmen  wonld  let  the  "  fellowa,"  as  it  called  them,  alone.  "England  would  hare  done  joat  ae  much,*  it  eald,  *ftr 
two  ncgroee.'*  Tbl«.langiia|ce  produced  both  Indignation  and  alarm  throughout  the  Confederacy,  for  It  was  •igniflcant  of  a  policy  en  ^ 
part  of  Great  Britain  In  favor  of  entire  non-interference.  The  Riekmond  Bitquirer  said,  "  England  may  dishonor  hctaelf  If  she  wIlL  Ska 
may  prore  false  to  her  duty  if  she  choose.  Thank  HeaT«n,  we  are  not  dependent  upon  her,  iind  her  coarse  will  not  aflbet  oars.  .  .  • 
Joha  Bull  la  a  surly  animal,  we  know,  but  such  grataitona  rudeness  show*  a  want  of  practical  sense  as  well  as  good  mannan." 
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benefit  of  the  insurgents,  that  they  could  not  conceal  their  chagrin  and  disap- 
pointment.    They  had  tried  to  fan  the  flame  of  discord  between  the  Cabinets 
of  Washington  and  London.     In  England,  Liverpool  was  the  focus  of  efforts 
in  aid  of  the  rebellion.     There  the  fiiends  of  the  conspirators  held 
a  meeting/'  which  was  presided  over  by  James  Spence,  who,  for    *  ^i^j^^ 
a  time,  was  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  Confederates  and  a  bitter 
enemy  of  the  Republic.     On  that  occasion  the  act  of  Wilkes  was  denounced 
as  a  gross  violation  of  the  honor  of  the  British  flag,  for  which,  according  to 
a  resolution  offered  by  Spence,  the  most  ample  reparation  should  be  demanded. 
In  concert  with  these  expressions,  a  sympathizing  friend  in  the  American 
Congress   (C.  L.  Vallandigham,  of  Ohio)  offered  a  resolution*  in     ^ 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  which  the  President  was  en- 
joined to  maintain  the  position  of  approval  and  adoption  by  the  Government 
(already  assumed  by  the  House)  of  the  act  of  Captain  Wilkes,  "  in  spite  of 
any  menace  or  demand  of  the  British  Government,"  and  declaring  that  "this 
House  pledges  its  full  Support  in  upholding  now  the  honor  and  vindicating 
the  courage  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  against  a 
foreign  power."     "  We  have  heard  the  first  growl  of  the  British  lion,"  said 
the  author  of  the  resolution,  "  and  now  let  us  see  who  will  cower.     The  time 
has  now  come  for  the  firmness  of  this  House  to  be  practically  tested,  and  I 
hope  there  will  be  no  shrinking."'    . 

Fortunately,  better  counsels  prevailed  in  Congress,  and  out  of  it.'  The 
loyal  people  acquiesced  in  the  wise  decision  of  the  Government,  and  soon 
rejoicc»d  that  it  had  sustained  Ameri- 
can principles  in  a  case  so  tempting 
to  a  different  course,  for  thereby  the 
nation  was  amazingly  strengthened. 
This  act  of  the  Government  was 
warmly  commended  by  the  best  men 
in  Europe,  and  gratified  those  powers 
who,  like  the  United  States,  had  been 
in  vain  endeavoring  to  persuade  Eng- 
land to  a  righteous  and  unselfish 
course  concerning  the  sacred  rights 
of  neutrals.  M.  Thouvenal,  the 
French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
had  expressed,  in .  a  confidential  note 
to  Count  Mercier,  the  representative 

of  France  at   Washington,  a  desire  °^  *  ^  mercibr. 

that  the  captives  might  be  delivered  up,  in   accordance  with  the  liberal 

1  The  meeting  was  call«l  by  the  ftiUowing  placard,  posted  all  over  the  town :  **  Outkaok  on  tub  BRmsH 
Flag — Tub  Soutiikrm  Gucmissioners  forcibly  rbjcovbd  rROM  a  British  Mail  Steamrr.  A  public  meeting 
will  be  held  in  iho  Cotton  SaU-sroom  at  three  o'clock."  % 

•  Proceedings  of  Cong^eB^  reported  in  the  Congressional  GlobA,  December  16,  1861.  The  resolntion,  by  a 
*-ote  of  100  to  16,  was  quietly  disposed  of  by  beins  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  The  16  who 
voted  againht  laying  the  resolution  on  the  table  were:  Messrs.  Allen,  G.  H.  Brown,  F.  A.  Conckling,  Cox, 
Cravens.  Haight,  Ilolman,  Morris,  Noble,  Nngen,  Pendleton.  Shier,  T.  R  Steele,  Vallandigham,  Yandaver,  and 
C.  A.  White. 

•  The  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  (Charles  Sumner)  approved  the  action  of  the 
Government,  and  made  it  the  occasion  of  an  elaborate  speech  In  that  bo<ly.  He  declared  that  in  the  dispute 
Great  Briuin  was  **  armed  with  American  principles,  which  throughout  our  history  have  been  constantly,  deliber- 
ately, and  solemnly  rejected.''    Speaking  of  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  he  said:  ^'Let  the  rebels ga    .    .    . 
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Prussian  and  Austrian  Governments, 
d  also  given  their  views  of  the  policy  of 
>  the  principles  to  which  the  Americans 
nmunications,  which  were  read  to  See- 
the most  friendly  responses ;  and  from 
•e  was  never  any  serious  danger  of  the 
the  so-called  "  Confederate  States  "  hy 
their  respective  Governments  may  have 
0  so.  Tliis-  the  conspirators,  and  their 
jU  knew ;  yet  they  continued  to  deceive 
with  false  hopes  of  foreign  aid,  while 
erty,  and  property  by  their  pretended 
itary  of  State  that  war  would  certainly 
playful  exhibition  of  his  consciousness 
epublic,  he  telegraphed*  to  the  British 
e,  that  British  troops  that  must  be  sent 
iss  through  the  United  States  territory, 
pare  for  hostilities ! 

ng  tranquil  after  the  excitement  caused 
a  was  keenly  fixed  on  another  expedi- 
tion to  the  coast  of  North  Carolina, 
already  alluded  to.  The  land  and  naval 
armaments  of  which  it  was  composed 
were  assembled   in  Hampton    Roads 
early  in  January,  1 862,  ready  for  depar- 
ture, after  a  preparation  of  only  two 
months.     Over  a  hundred  steam  and 
sailing  vessels,  consisting  of  gun-boats, 
transports,  and  tugs,  and  about  sixteen 
thousand  troops,  mostly  recruited  in 
New  England,  composed  the  expedi- 
tion.   General  AVnbrose  Everett  Bum- 
side,  an  Indianian  by  birth, 
a  West    Point  graduate,* 
and  a  resident  of  Rhode  Island  when 
the  war  broke  out,  was  appointed  the 
)erations  were  intrusted  to  Flag-Officer 
mmander  of  the  North  Atlantic  Naval 


led  which  wtll  help  to  free  other  men  and  to  open  the 
has  Great  Britatn  ranged  herself  on  this  side.  Such  an 
To  the  liberties  of  the  sen  this  Power  is  now  committed, 
telary  care.  If  the  immunities  of  passengers,  not  in  the 
t  directly  recognized,  they  are  at  least  implied ;  while  the 
r  neutral  commerce,  and  operating  only  through  the  law- 
impossible  Thus  is  the  freedom  of  the  sea  enlarged,  not 
sed  to  the  penalties  of  war,  but  by  driving  from  it  the 
waves.  To  such  conclusion  Great  Britain  is  irrevocably 
Slcient  that  her  late  appeal  can  be  vindicated  only  by  a 
icr  bear  the  rebels  bock.  The  consideratinn  is  ample ,  ftv 
upon  it)  steering  westward  with  the  son  on  an  errand  of 
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The  military  force  which,  like  Butler's,*  had  been  gathered  at  Annapolis, 
was  composed  of  fifteen  regiments  and  a  battalion  of  infantry,  a  battery  of 
artillery,  and  a  large  number  of  gunners  for  the  armed  vessels,  who  were  able 
to  render  service  on  land  if  required.  The  whole  force  was  divided  into  three 
brigades,  commanded  respectively  by  Generals  John  G.  Foster,  of  Fort  Sumter 
fame,  Jesse  L.  Reno,  and  John  G.  Parke.'  The  fleet  was  divided  into  two  col- 
umns for  active  service,  intrusted  respectively  to  the  charge  of  commanders 
S.  F.  Hazard  and  Stephen  C.  Rowan.'  Every  thing  necessary  for  the  peculiar 
service  assigned  to  the  expedition  was  furnished  and  arranged.  The  fleet 
guns  were  equipped  with  ship  and  field  carriages,  that  they  might  be  used 
on  land  or  water ;  and  the  cannon  were  mostly  of  the  newest  construction. 
A  well-organized  signal  corps  accompanied  the  expedition,  and  there  were 
two  extensive  pontoon  trains.  Fully  equipped  in  every  way,  the  expeditionj 
whose  destination  had  been  kept  a  profound  secret,  left  Hampton 
Roads  on  Sunday,  the  11th  of  January,*  and  went  to  sea. 

When  it  was  known  that  the  expedition  had  actually  gone  out  upon  thi. 
Atlantic  at  that  inclement  season,  there  was  great  anxiety  in  the  publii. 
mind.     The  storm  of  November,  by 
which  Dupont's  fleet  had  been  scat-* 
tered,    was   vivid   in    memory,   and 
awakened  forebodings  of  like   evil. 
They  were  well  founded.     A  portion 
of  Goldsborough's  fleet  now  met  with 
a  similar  fate  off*  tempestuous  Cape 
Hatteras.     Its  destination  was  Pam- 
lico Sound,  which  was  to  be  reached 
through  Hatteras  Inlet.     The  voyage 
had  been  lengthened  by  a 
heavy  fog  on  Sunday,*  and 
on  Monday  night  those  vessels  of  the 
fleet    which    had    not    reached   the 
stiller    waters    of    the    Inlet     were 

smitten  and  scattered  by  a  terrible  btbpuex  c  rowan. 

tempest.     Four  transports,  a  gun-boat,  and  a  floating  battery  were  wrecked. 
Among  these  was  the  fine  steamer  City  of  Neic  Tork^  Captain  Nye.     It 
went  down  in  sight  of  the  shore,*  with  four  hundred  barrels  of 
gunpowder,   one   thousand   five   hundred   rifles,   eight    hundred 


1  See  page  lOd. 

»  The  first  brigade  (Foflter's)  waa  composed  of  the  Twentf-thlrd,  Twenty-fourth,  Twenty-flftli,  and  Twenty- 
■eyenth  MaasachuBetta  regiment^  and  the  Tenth  Connecticat  The  second  (Reno's)  consisteil  of  the  Twenty-flvsi 
liaa«»  hu8elt^  Flfty-flrst  Pennsylvania,  Fifty -first  New  York,  Ninth  New  Jersey,  and  Sixth  New  Hatipshlrn. 
The  third  (Parke's)  was  composed  of  the  Fonrth  and  a  battalion  of  the  Fifth  Rhode  Island,  the  Eighth  mud 
Elereuth  Connecticut,  the  Fifty-third  and  Eighty-ninth  New  York,  and  Belgler's  Rhod**  Island  Battery  of  IM 
men,  120  horsoa,  four  10-pounder  Parrott  gnns,  and  two  12-pounder  field  howitzers. 

•  The  fleet  consisted  of  thirty-one  gun-boats,  with  an  aggregate  armament  i»f  ninety-four  guns.  These  wei« 
the  JKricXrner,  commanded  by  J.  C.  Giddings;  C^r^n,^.  A.  McOerniaid:  Cftmmeur,  John  West;  Com.  B(tmey^  R« 
D.  Benshaw;  Com.  Perrt/^C.  11.  Flusser;  Delaware,  S.  P.  Quackenbnsh :  Granite,  E.  Bo«imer;  Granite^  W» 
B.  Avery;  Gen.  Pittnam,  W.J.  Hoskiss;  JJtuaar.  Fred.  Crocker;  JJunchitack.  E.  R.  Calhoun;  ll^Uel,  H.  K. 
Davenport;  J.  N.  Seymour,  F.  S.  Welles;  JMtiUlana,  Hooker;  LocJcttood,  S.  I*  Graves;  lAincer,  B.  Morlcy; 
jror««,  Peter  Hayes;  Philadelphia,  Silas  Reynolds;  Pioneer,  C.  S.  Baker;  Picket,  T.  P.  Ives;  Rocket,  Jantos 
Lake:  Ranger,  J.  a  Chllds;  Start  and  Stripes,  Reed  Werdon;  Sonthjleld,  Behm:  Shawitheen,  T.  8.  Woo«l- 

ward:  Shrapnel,  VA.  Staples:  Fmlericriter,  Jeffers;  Valley  City,  J.  C.  Chaplin;  Vidette. -   ;  WhiU- 

head.  French :  Toiinff  Porer.  T.  B  stndley. 
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■hells,  and  other  stores  and  supplies ;  but  no  human  life  perished  with  it. 
Nor  was  any  man  lost  in  the  other  vessels  that  were  wrecked ;  but  of  a  party 
who  went  ashore  from  one  of  the  transports  •  yet  outside,  three 
^^vm.^     were  drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  their  boat  on  its  return.    These 
were   Colonel  J.  W.  Allen,  of  Burlington,   New   Jersey,  com- 
mander of  the  Ninth  Regiment  from  that  State ;  the  surgeon,  F.  S.  Weller ; 
and  the  mate  of  the  transport. 

It  was  several  days  before  all  of  the  surviving  vessels  of  the  expedition 
entered  the  Inlet.  The  weather  continued  boisterous.  Many  of  them  drew 
too  much  water  to  allow  them  to  cross  the  bars ;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
month  of  January  was  spent  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  that  perilous 
passage,  and  in  making  full  preparations  for  moving  forward  over  the  still 
waters  of  Pamlico  Sound. 

General  Bumside  (whose  head-quarters  were  on  the  S.  Jt,  Spavlding) 
with  his  officers  and  men  had  been  unwearied  in  their  assistance  of  the  sea- 
men. Time  was  precious.  Delay  was  very  injurious,  for  the  Confederates, 
accurately  divining  the  destination  of  the  fleet  that  "WYis  worrying  its  way 
through  that  "  perilous  gut,"  as  Goldsborough  called  it,  had  made  prepara- 
tions for  its  reception.  The  newspapers  of  the  North  had  not  yet  learned 
to  be  as  discreet  as  those  of  the  South,'  but  vied  with  each  other  in  giving 
early  revelations  of  military  and  naval  movements.  Through  these  channels 
the  Confederates  had  ctbtained  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  force  that 
was  coming.     With  the  logic  furnished  by  the  nature  of  the  coasts  and 

waters  of  Pamlico  and  Albemarle 
Sounds,  and  the  points  in  their  vicin- 
ity which  it  was  evident  the  Nation- 
als intended  to  seize,  they  correctly 
argued  that  Roanoke  Island,  about 
thirty  miles  from  Hatteras  Inlet, 
would  be  the  first  object  of  attack. 
It  is  situated  between  Pamlico  and 
Albemarle  Sounds,  with  a  narrow 
channel  on  each  side,  called  respect- 
ively Roanoke  Sound  and  Croatan 
Sound.  This  island,  well  fortified 
and  manned,  presented  the  only  effec- 
tual barrier  to  an  invasion  from  the 
sea  of  the  entire  north-eastern  coast 
of  North  Carolina,  and  the  rear  ap- 
proaches to  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  in  Virginia.  In  some  respects  it  was 
almost  as  important  as  Fortress  Monroe,  and  deserved  the  special  attention 
of  the  Confederates. 

At  the  time  of  the  approach  of  Bumside's  expedition,  Roanoke   Island 

»  At  a  very  early  poHod  «f  the  war.  a  censorship  of  the  press  was  established  by  the  conspirators,  which  was 
extremely  rigid  Inmi  the  l)e;;innlng.  No  contraband  intelligence  was  allowed  to  be  given;  and  as  the  oontest 
progressed,  and  the  despotism  at  Richmond  became  more  and  more  absolute,  even  the  opinions  of  the  condact- 
ors  of  the  press  in  general  were  in  complete  subjection  to  that  despotism.  That  control  was  really  of  essential 
serrioe  In  carrying  on  the  war,  for  the  National  authorities  could  never  And  any  reliable  information  oonoernin^ 
the  Confederate  forces  in  the  Southern  newspapers.  So  early  as  May,  1861,  Qeneral  Lee  requested  the  press  of 
''Vginia  t*>  Iceep  silent  on  the  subject  of  military  movements. 
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and  its  vicinity  were  under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General  H.  A.  Wise, 
the  Department  commander  being  Major-General  Benjamin  Huger,  of  South 
Carolina,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Norfolk.     Owing  to  the  illness  of 
Greneral  Wise,  who  was  at  Nag's  Head,  on  a  narrow  strip  of  sand  lying 
between  Roanoke  Sound  and  the  sea,    . 
that  stretches  down  from  the  main 
far  above,  Colonel  H.  M.  Shaw,  of 
the  Eighth  North  Carolina  Regiment, 
was  in  chief  command  of  the  forces 
on  the  island.     These  consisted  of 
his  own  regiment ;  the  Thirty-first 
North   Carolina  Volunteers,'  under 
Colonel   J.  V.  Jordan;   three  com- 
panies  of   the   Seventeenth    North 
Carolina,  under  Major  G.  H.  Hill, 
and   four    hundred   and   fifty  men, 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Anderson. 

Several  batteries  had  been  erected 
on  prominent  points  of  the  shores  of 
Roanoke,  which  commanded  the 
iSounds  on  its  eastern  and  western 

sides ;  and  upon  its  narrowest  part,  between  Shallowbag  Bay  and  Croatan 
Sound,  was  a  strong  redoubt  and  intrenched  camp,  extending  across  the 
road  that  traversed  the  middle  of  the  island.  These  several  fortifications 
mounted  about  forty  heavy  guns.  There  were  batteries  also  on  the  main, 
commanding  the  channels  of  Croatan  Sound. 

Vessels  had  been  sunk  in  the  main  channel  of  Croatan  Sound,  and  heavy 
stakes  had  been  driven  in  its  waters  from  the  main  to  the  island,  to  obstruct 
the  passage  of  vessels.  Above  these  obstructions  was  a  flotilla  of  small  gun- 
boats— a  sort  of  "  Musquito  fleet "  like  that  of  Tatnall  at  Port  Royal — eight 
in  number,  and  carrying  eleven  guns.  These  were  commanded  by  Lieuten- 
ant W.  F.  Lynch,  late  of  the  National  navy,  who  had  abandoned  his  flag, 
received  a  commodore's  commission  from  the  conspirators,  and  was  now 
charged  with  the  defense  of  the  coast  of  North  Carolina. 

After  a  reconnoissance,  Commodore  Goldsborough  slowly  moved  his  fleet 
of  seventy  vessels,  formed  on  the  moniing  of  the  5th  of  February,* 
toward  Croatan  Sound,  fifteen  of  the  gun-boats  leading,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Rowan,  and  followed  by  the  armed  transports.  On 
the  following  day  I^ynch  sent  the  Curlew,  Captain  Hunter,  to  reconnoiter  the 
approaching  fleet,  and  her  commander  reported  it  at  anchor  six  miles  below 
Roanoke  Island.  That  evening  was  dark  and  misty,  and  the  morning  of  the 
7th  was  lowery  for  a  time.  At  length  the  sun  broke  forth  in  splendor,  and 
at  about  ten  o'clock  Goldsborough,  hoisting  the  signal,  "This  day  our 
country  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty,"  advanced  his  gun-boats  in  three 
columns,  the  first  being  led  by  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  Lieutenant  Werden ; 
the  second  by  the  Louisiana,  Commander  Alexander  Murray ;  and  the  third 
by  the  Helzd,  Lieutenant  H.  R.  Davenport.  Goldsborough  made  the  South- 
field  his  flag-^ip. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  a  bombardment  was  opened  upon  Fort  Bartow,  on  Pork 
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rd  the  northern  end  of  the  island,  and,  within  thirty  minutes 
general  engagement  between  the  gun-boats  and  the  batteries  on 
md  ensued.  The  Confederate  flotilla  joined  in  the  fight,  but 
Lven  beyond  the  range  of  the  National  guns,  with  the  Curlew^ 
teamer,  so  badly  disabled,  that  it  began  to  sink,  and  was  soon 
Bached,  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  Fort  Forrest,  on  Redstone 
jse  vessels  disposed  of,  Goldsborough  concentrated  his  fire  upon 
(T,  at  a  range  of  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile.  Its  flagstaff  was 
ray,  the  barracks  were  set  on  fire,  its  guns  began  to  give  feeble 
id  its  walls  of  sand  to  fall  into  a  confused  mass,  under  the  weight 
ihell  hurled  upon  them. 

ly  transports  now  came  up,  and  preparations  were  made  for 
1  on  the  island  at  Ashby's  Harbor,  about  two  miles  below  Fort 
ley  were  confronted  by  two  thousand  men,  and  a  battery  of 
in  the  neighboring  woods ;  but  these  were  soon  dispersed  by  a 
lis  from  the  gun-boats.  Meanwhile  the  Confederate  flotilla  had 
the  attack,  and,  after  an  engagement  for  bout  an  hour,  had 
led  again  to  retire,  considerably  damaged. 

At  midnight,*  in  the  midst  of  a  cold  rain-storm,  eleven  thou- 
and  troops  were  safely  put  on  shore.*  They  were  without 
belter,  and  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morning  they  moved 
attack  the  intrenchments  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  to  which 
onfederate  forces  out  of  the  other  redoubts  had  now  repaired, 
ng  column  was  under   the  command  of  General  Foster,  who 

rank  to  Burnside.  These  works  were  about  five  miles  from 
place  at  Ashby's  Harbor,*  and  were  situated  on  land  fianked  .on 
ly  a  morass.  They  occupied  a  line  a  greater  portion  of  the  way 
larrower  part  of  the  island.  The  main  work  to  be  attacked 
iched  only  by  a  narrow  causeway,  which  was  well  protected  by 

three  guns,  mounted  on  an  earthwork.  Within  the  intrench- 
assailed  were  about  twenty-five  hundred  troops,  under  the  com- 
onel  Shaw. 

3d  the  way  with  his  brigade,  which  was  accompanied  by  a 
ix  12-pounder  boat  howitzers,  brought  from  the  naval  launches, 
ided  by  Midshipman  B.  F.  Porter.  The  brigades  of  Reno  and 
ed.  The  road  being  swampy  and  fringed  with  woods,  the  march 
i  cautious.  •  The  first  pickets  encountered  fired  their  pieces  and 
lives.  Foster  pressed  on,  and  soon  coming  in  sight  of  the  Con- 
ks, he  disposed  his  troops  for  action  by  placing  the  Twenty-fifth 
ts.  Colonel  Upton,  in  line,  with  the  Twenty-third  Massachusetts, 


was  a  man  of  vqtj  moderate  ability  and  coura^re,  was  dislieartened.  He  wrote  to  Mailorj 
leavor  to  get  tlic  guns  from  tlie  Curlew^  and  with  the  aqaadron  proceed  to  Elizabeth  City,  from 
>end  an  express  to  Norfolk  for  ammunition.  There  he  would  make  a  final  stand,  and  would 
Is  rather  than  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy. 

'as  so  shallow  that  the  launches  and  other  small  boats  could  not  get  yery  near  the  diore,  and 
3omi)elled  to  wade  several  hundred  feet  through  the  water,  sometimes  sinking  deeply  into  the 

ble  information  concerning  Roanoke  Island,  the  position  of  the  GoAfedorates,  and  the  best 
i^as  obtained  from  a  colored  boy  named  Thomas  R  Robinson,  the  slave  of  J.  M.  DanieL,  of  Boan- 
before  had  escaped  to  Hatteras.    He  was  taken  with  the  expeilition. 
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Colonel  Kurtz,  for  a  support.  With  musketry  and  cannon  he  opened  the- 
battle,  and  was  hotly  answered  by  musketry  and  cannon.  The  fight  was 
severe,  and  soon  the  Twenty-seventh  Massachusetts,  Colonel  Lee,  came  to 
the  aid  of  their  fellow  New  Englanders,  by  falling  upon  the  shai^pshooters 
in  the  woods,  on  the  left  of  the  Confederate  line.  To  relieve  the  Twenty- 
third  Massachusetts,  the  Tenth  Connecticut,  Colonel  Russell,  came  up  to  the 
support  of  the  Twenty-fifth,  from  the  former  State. 


TUK  ▲TTAOK  ON  BOANOKK  I8LAKD. 


The  Confederates  made  a  gallant  defense ;  and  the  fight  raged  fiercely. 
Reno  brought  up  his  brigade  to  the  help  of  Foster's.  These  were  the  Twen- 
ty-first Massachusetts,  Colonel  Maggi ;  Fifty-first  New  York,  Colonel  Fer- 
rero ;  Fifty-first  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  Hartrauf,  and  Ninth  New  Jersey. 
He  pushed  through  the  tangled  swamps  and  took  a  position  on  Foster's 
right,  with  the  intention  of  turning  the  Confederate  left  flank,  where  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Frank  Anderson  was  in  command  of  a  battalion  of  "  Wise's 
Legion."  The  fight  in  that  direction  soon  became  wann,  while  it  continued 
to  rage  fiercely  in  the  front.  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  and 
New  Jersey  troops  were  zealous  rivals  in  deeds  of  daring,  fortitude,  courage^ 
and  generosity.  They  continually  gained  advantages,  but  at  the  cost  of 
heavy  wort  Parke  came  up  with  his  Fourth  Rhode  Island,  Colonel  Rod- 
man ;  the  first  battalion  Fifth  Rhode  Island ;  the  Eighth  Connecticut ;  and 
Ninth  New  York,  Colonel  Hawkins,  and  gave  timely  aid  to  the  Twenty-third 
and  Twenty-seventh  INIassachusetts. 

With  all  this  pressure  of  overwhelmm;]^  numbers,  the  Confederates  still 
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Lmunition  of  the  Nationals  began  to 
jrely  in  killed  and  wounded.     Victory 
That  movement  was  resolved  upon. 
(Ninth  Ne\v  York)  Zouaves  (a  hero 
ntly  in  every  battle,  from  Vera  Crux 
be   necessity,  and  eager  to  serve  hiis 
ve  his  life),  offered  to  lead  the  charge 
battery,  with  the  bayonet.     The  de- 
ti,  the  Ninth  the  regiment,  and  this  is 
ttery !"  he  shouted — "  Forward !"     In 
an  instant    they   were   on  the    run 
across   the    causeway,   yelling   fear- 
fully, and  cheered  by  their  admiring 
comrades  on  every  side,  who  cried 
out,   "Make  way  for  the  rM-caps! 
They  are  the  boys !"     Colonel  Haw- 
kins, who  was  leading  two  companies 
in  a  flank  movement  on  the  lefl,  see- 
ing his  men  rushing  to  the  perilous 
perfonnance,    could    not    resist    his 
impulses,  and,  joining  them,  pressed 
forward  the  whole  battalion,  shout- 
ing, "  Zou !  Zou !  Zou !"  and  closely 
followed  by  the  Tenth  Connecticut.    ' 
The   frightened    Confederates,   after 
firing   once,  had  fled,   and  into  the 
batteiy   the    Zouaves    rushed,    with 
leously  with  the  Fifly-first  New  York 
lad  attacked  the  Confederates  on  their 
eing  at  the  head  of  the  regiment,  were 
id  at  the  same  time  the  State  flag  of  the 
iphantly  .displayed.     The  fugitives,  in 
ind  them.     There  lay  their  dead  and 
heavy  guns   were   in  perfect   order, 
he  routed  soldiers  were  strewn  about 

directed  these  successful  movements 
,  whilst  Reno,  with  the  Twenty-first 
,  started  in  pursuit.  Foster  soon  fol- 
maneuvering  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  ^ 
?rates  on  the  left,  near  Weir's  Point. 
[  on  in  that*  direction.  Hawkins,  with 
>ag  Bay,  where,  it  was  said,  the  Cou- 
nter pressed  forward  with  an  adequate 
tives,  afler  a  chase  of  five  or  six  miles, 
3ome  by  Colonel  Pool,  of  the  Eighth 

from  Colonel  Shaw,  who,  as  we  have 
T  in  command  on  the  Island,  asking 
granted.     "  Unconditional  surrender  I** 
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was  Foster's  rfcply.  These  were  accepted,  and  two  thousand  Confederates 
soon  laid  down  their  arms  as  prisoners  of  war. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Reno  had  received  the  surrender  of  about  eight 
hundred  Confederates,  under  Colonel  Jordan ;  and  Colonel  Hawkins,  after 
taking  possession  of  the  deserted  battery  on  Shallowbag  Bay,  captured  about 
two  hundred  Confederates,  who  were  seeking  a  chance  to  escape  from  the 
island  to  Nag's  Head.  Among  these  was  Captain  O.  Jennings  Wise,  son  of 
the  General  in  command,  and  editor  of  one  of  the  bitterest  of  the  rebellious 
journals  in  Richmond,  who  had  been  severely  wounded  while  fighting 
gallantly.' 

To  complete  the  conquest  of  the  Island,  General  Foster  sent  a  force  to 
capture  Fort  Bartow,  which  Goldsborough  had  been  bombarding  while  the 
land  battle  had  been  going  on.  Its  inmates  had  retired,  and  at  a  little  past 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  National  flag  was  unfurled  over  its  walls,  when 
Goldsborough  signalled  to  his  fleet,  "  The  fort  is  ours.'"  This  was  followed 
by  the  most  joyous  cheers.  In  the  mean  time  the  Confederate  steamer 
Curleio,  which,  as  we  have  observed,  had  been  beached  under  the  guns  of  a 
battery  t>n  Redstone  Point,  on  the  main,  had  been  fired  by  the  insurgents, 
together  with  the  ban*acks  at  that  place,  and  the  remainder  of  the  flotilla  had 
fled  up  Albemarle  Sound.  So  ended,  in  triumph  for  the  National  cause,  the 
conflict  known  as  The  Battle  op  Roanoke.*  It  disappointed  the  prophets 
of  evil  at  home  and  abroad,  and  spread  consternation  throughout  the  Con- 
federacy. There,  on  Roanoke  Island,  where  the  first  germ  of  a  privileged 
aristocracy  had  been  planted  in  America,'  the  first  deadening  blow  had  been 
given  to  the  hopes  of  an  oligarchy,  fighting  for  the  establishment  of  such  a 
social  system.  The  "  Government "  at  Richmond  (and  especially  Jefferson 
Davis  and  his  "  Secretary  of  War,"  Benjamin)  were  severely  censured  for 
alleged  neglect  in  making  Roanoke  Island  and  its  approaches  impregnable. 
Davis,  in  a  "  message  to  Congress,"  cast  reflections  upon  the  troops  there ; 
but  a  committee  of  that  body,  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter,  declared 
that  the  battle  was  "  one  of  the  most  gallant  and  brilliant  actions  of  the 
war,"  and  laid  the  blame,  if  any  existed,  on  Huger  and  Benjamin,  especially 
on  the  latter,  who,  it  was  said,  had  positively  reftised  to  put  the  Island  in  a 
state  of  defense.* 


1  His  flitlier,  who,  as  we  have  observed,  was  ill,  had  remained  with  a  part  of  the  **■  Legion  ^  at  Nag*s  Headr 
Tlie  wounded  son  had  been  placed  in  a  boat  to  be  sent  to  his  camp,  when  it  was  fired  npon,  and  compelled  to 
retom.  He  was  tenderly  eared  for  by  Colonel  Hawkins  and  his  officers,  but  died  toward  noon  on  the  following 
day. 

*  Report  of  General  Bomside  to  General  McClellan,  FeVy  10th,  1862;  of  Generals  Foster,  Beno,  and  Parke ; 
•f  Commodore  Goldsboroagh  to  Secretary  Welles,  Feb'y  9th,  1863;  of  Commander  Lynch  to  B.S.  Mallory,  Feb*y 
7th,  18^ ;  and  aoooants  by  other  officers  and  eye-witnesses  on  both  sides. 

*  There,  in  the  year  1687,  Mauteo,  a  native  chleC  who  had  been  kind  to  colonists  sent  to  that  coast  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  was,  by  that  baroness  command,  and  with  the  approval  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  Invested  with  the 
title  of  Lord  of  Boanoke^  the  first  and  last  peerage  created  in  America.  Nearly  a  hundred  years  laterf-en  attempt 
was  made  to  foond  in  North  Carolina  an  aristocratic  government,  with  the  nominal  appendages  of  royalty,  it 
being  designed  to  have  orders  of  nobility  and  other  privileged  classes  in  exact  imitation  of  English  sodecy  of 
that  period. 

*  PoIUird,  the  Confederate  historian  of  the  war,  says,  that  records  showed  that  Wise,  who  assnmed  the  command 
there  on  the  7th  of  January,  hod  **  pressed  upon  the  Government  the  importance  of  Roanoke  Island  to  Norfolk.^ 
In  a  report  to  Benjamin,  on  the  18th  of  that  month,  he  said  the  canals  and  railroads  connecting  with  N<Hrfolk 
"  were  utterly  defenseless.^  Later  he  reported  that  ^*  a  force  at  Hatteros,  independent  of  the  Burnside  expedition., 
was  amply  sufficient  to  capture  or  pass  Roanoke  Island  in  twenty-four  hours.**  Wise  also  asked  for  re-enft»rce- 
ments  trom  Huger^s  fifteen  thousand  men,  lying  idle  around  Norfolk.  He  was  answered  by  a  peremptory  order, 
when  Bnmalde^s  expedition  was  passing  Into  Pamlico  Bound,  to  proceed  immediately  to  Roanoke  Island  and 
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The  conquest  was  complete,  and  Bumside,  taking  up  his  quarters  at  a 
house  near  Fort  Bartow,  prepared  at  once  for  other  aggressive  movements  on 

the  coast.  In  his  report,  he 
generously  said,  "  I  owe  every 
thing  to  Generals  Foster, 
Reno,  and  Parke,"  and  sadly 
gave-  the  names  of  Colonel 
Charles  S.  Russell  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Vigeur  de  Mon- 
teuir  as  among  the  killed. 
The  number  of  his  prisoners 
amounted  to  about  three 
BURKBiDK^B  i«Ai>.QUAETBR8.  thousaud.    Mauy  of  thc  troops 

on  the  Island  escaped  to  Nag's 
Head,  and  thence,  accompanied  by  General  Wise  and  the  remainder  of 
his  Legion,  they  fled  up  the  coast  toward  Norfolk.*  The  spoils  of  victory 
wei-e  forty-two  heavy  guns,  most  of  them  of  large  caliber,  three  being 
lOO-pounders.' 

The  Confederate  flotilla  was  immediately  followed*  by  Captain 
*  ^882.*'  K^wan.  It  had  gone  up  Albemarle  Sound  thirty  or  forty  miles, 
and  into  the  Pasquotank  River,  toward  Flizabeth  City,  not  fer 
southeast  of  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp.  Rowan's  fleet  consisted  of  fourteen 
vessels,  the  Delaware  being  his  flag-ship.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th  it 
was  in  the  river  near  Elizabeth  City,  and  confronting  seven  steamers  and  a 
schooner  armed  with  two  32-pounders,  and  a  four-gun  battery  on  the  shore, 
and  one  heavy  gun  in  the  town  in  front.  The  whole  force  was  in  charge  of 
Commander  Lynch. 

Rowan  opened  fire  upon  flotilla  and  batteries  at  about  nine  o'clock. 
After  a  short  but  very  severe  engagement,  Lynch,  who  was  on  shore,  sig- 
nalled for  the  abandonment  of  the  vessels,  when  they  were  run  aground 

defend  It  The  neglect  of  Benjamin  was  so  notorious,  that  the  Committee  held  him  responsible.  The  publlo 
indignation 'was  intense^  and  yet,  in  the  flice  of  all  this,  Davis,  assuming  the  attitude  of  a  Dictator,  as  he  really 
was,  with  his  usual  haughty  disregard  of  the  opinions  of  others  and  the  wishes  of  the  people,  promoted  Benjamin 
to  the  position  of  "*  Secretary  of  State/^  The  insult  was  keenly  felt,  but  the  despotism  of  the  conspirators  was 
too  powerful  to  allow  much  complaint  from  the  outraged  people. 

In  his  report  to  General  Huger,  Wise  said  Roanoke  Island  was  the  key  to  all  the  defenses  of  Norfolk.  It 
unlocked  two  sounds— Albemarle  and  Currituck :  eight  rivers — the  North,  West,  Pasquotank,  Perquimmons, 
Little,  Chownn,  Roanoke,  and  Alligator;  four  canals— the  Albemarle  and  Chesapeake,  Dismal  Swamp,  North- 
west^ and  Suffolk ;  two  railways— the  Petersburg  and  Norfolk,  and  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  At  the  same  time 
it  guarded  four-flahs  of  the  supplies  for  Norfolk.  Its  fall,  Wise  said,  gave  lodgment  to  the  Nationals  in  a  safe 
harbor  from  storms,  and  a  command  of  the  seaboard  fW>m  Oregon  Inlet  to  Cape  Henry,  at  the  entrance  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  "■  It  should  have  been  defended,^  ho  said,  **  at  the  expense  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and  many 
millions  of  dollars.^ 

>  The  entire  National  loss  In  the  capture  of  Roanoke  was  about  50  killed  and  222  wounded.  That  of  the 
Confederates,  aoconllng  to  Pollard  (i.  281X  was  28  killed,  SS  wounded,  and  62  missing.  Colonel  Montenil 
was  the  ^immandcr  of  a  regiment  of  New  York  Volunteers,  known  as  the  D^Epineuil  Zouaves.  These  had 
accompanied  the  expedition  as  for  as  Hatteras,  when,  for  the  want  of  transportation,  they  were  sent  back  to* 
Fortress  Monroe.  Their  Lieutenant-Colonel  remained  with  the  army,  and  in  the  battle  he  served  as  a  volunteer. 
With  a  Sharp's  rifle  he  fought  gallantly  in  the  ranks  of  Hawkins's  Zouaves,  was  shot  through  the  head  while 
urging  these  forward  in  the  notable  charge,  with  the  words  "Charge,  m^  er\/ansl  Charge,  Zouaves!**  In  honor 
of  this  brave  and  devoted  soldier,  Qeneral  Burnslde  named  one  of  the  captured  batteries  Fort  do  Monteuil. 

3  On  the  18th  of  February,- Wise  Issued  a  characteristic  "Special  Order  No.  1,"  ttom  "  Canal  Bridge,  Curri- 
tuck County,  N.  C.,''  informing  the  public  that  the  flag  of  Captain  O.  Jennings  Wise  would  be  raised  for  true 
men  to  rally  around. 

>  New  names  were  given  to  the  forts.    Port  Bartow  was  changed  to  Fort  Foster;  Fort  Huger  to  Fort  Reno 
and  Fort  Blanchard  to  Fort  Parke. 
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and  set  on  fire.  Then  the  Confederates  fled,  and  Lynch,  retiring  to  the 
interior  of  North  Carolina,  was  not  heard  of  again  during  the  war  until  he 
reappeared  at  Smithville,  when  Fort  Fisher  was  captured,  early  in  1 865. 

Shortly  after  the  flight  of  the  Confederates,  Acting  MasterVMate  J.  H. 
Raymond  planted  the  National  flag  on  the  shore  battery,  and  thus  proclaimed 
the  first  conquest  achieved  by  the  Nationals  on  the  main  of  North  Carolina. 
The  battle  had  lasted  only  forty  minutes,  and  Rowan's  loss  was  only  two 
killed  and  five  or  six  wounded.*     The  number  lost  by  the  Confederates  was 


*  An  extraordinary  example  of  heroism  was  exhibited  during  this  ensragement  by  John  Davis,  a  Finlander, 
who  was  a  gunner's  mate  on  board  the  Valley  City.  A  shell  entered  that  vessel,  and,  exploding  in  the  maga- 
zine, set  fire  to  some  wood-work.  Davis  was  there,  and,  seeing  the  imminent  danger  to  the  vessel  and  all  on 
board,  because  of  an  open  barrel  of  gunpowder  from  which  he  had  been  serving,  he  seated  himself  upon  it  and 
so  remained  until  the  flames  were  extinguished.  For  this  bravo  act  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  rewarded  him 
with  the  appointment  of  acting-gunner  in  the  navy  (March  11, 1863X  by  which  his  salary  was  raised  fh>m  $800 
to  $1,000  a  year.  Admiring  citizens  of  New  York  raised  and  presented  to  him  $1,100.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  by  aathoHty  of  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  Dec  21, 1861,  presented  him  with  a  Medal  of  Honor ^  on  which 
are  inscribed  the  following  words :  ^Pebsonajl  Yalob — John  Davis,  Oitnnbb's  Matb,  U.  S.  S.  YallsvCitt, 
Albemarlo  Sound,  February  10th,  1862.^  Such  medals  were  afterward  presented  to  a  considerable  number  of 
gallant  men  in  subordinate  stations,  for  acts  of  special  bravery  ^before  fhe  enemy.''*  Davis  was  the  first 
recipient. 

The  act  of  Congress  authorized  the  Secretary  to  cause  two  hundred  of  these  Jfedala  of  Honor  to  be  pre- 
pared, and  to  be  bestowed  by  him  upon  ^^snch  petty  officers,  others  of  inferior  rating,  and  marines,  as  should 
most  distinguish  themselves  by  their  galhintry  in  action  and  other  commendable  qualities  during  the  preMnt 
war.^^   These  were  made  of  bronze,  in  Uie  form  of  a  star 
of  five  rays,  with  a  device  emblematic  of  Union  crush- 
ing the  monster  Rebellion,  around  which  Is  a  circle  of 
thirty-three  smaller  stars,  representing  the  thirty-three 
States  then  (ISCl)  composing  the  Union.    The  medal 
is  suspended  fW)m  the  flukes  of  an  anchor,  which  in 
turn  is  attached  to  a  buckle  and  ribbon.    The  Secretary 
directed  that  the  medal   should  be  worn  suspended 
from  the  left  breast,  by  a  ribbon  all  blue  at  top  for  half 
an  inch  downward,  and  thirteen  vertical  stripes,  alter- 


nate red  and  white  for  eight-tenths  of  an  Inch.  The 
name  of  the  recipient  to  be  engraved  on  the  back,  with 
his  rating,  the  name  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  was 
serving,  and  the  place  where,  and  the  date  when,  his 
meritorious  act  was  performed.  The  picture  here  given 
of  the  medal — an  American  "  Legion  of  Honor  "^ — is 
the  exact  size  of  the  original.  For  filler  particulars 
concerning  the  Medal  of  Homos,  see  lUgtUationsfor 
1k6  Government  qfthe  United  States  Namy^  186S,  page 
140. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names  (820  in  number) 
of  thoee  to  whom  medals  were  awarded :  James  Mo- 
Cloud,  Louis  Bichards,  Thomas  Flood,  James  Buck, 
Oscar  £b  Peck,  Thomas  Oehegan,  Edwartl  Farrel,  Peter 
Williams,  Benjamin  Sevearer,  John  Davis,  Charles 
Kenyon,  Jeremiah  Began,  Alexander  Hood,  John 
Kelley,  Daniel  Lakin,  John  Williams,  John  Breese, 
Alfred  Patterson,  Thomas  0.  Barton,  Edwin  Smith, 
Daniel  Harrington,  John  Williams,  J.  B.  Frisbee, 
Thomas  Bourne,  William  McKnight,  William  Martin, 
John  Greene,  John  McOowan,  Amos  Bradley,  George 
Hollat,  Charles  Florence,  William  Young,  William 
Parker,  Etlward  Wright,  Charles  Bradley,  Timothy 
Sullivan,  James  Byrnes,  John  McDonald,  Charles  Bob- 
inson,  Pierre  Leno,  Peter  Culton,  Charles  W.  Morton, 
William  Martin,  Robert  Williams,  George  Bell,  William 
Thompson,  John  Williams,  Matthew  Arthur,  John 
Mackie,  Matthew  McClelland,  Joseph  £.  Yantine,  John 
Rush,  John  Hickman,  Bobert  Anderson,  Peter  Howard, 
Andrew  Brinn,  P.  R.  Yanghn,  Samuel  Woods,  Henry 
Tblelborg,  Robert  B.  Wood,  Robert  Jordan,  Thomas 
W.  Hamilton.  Frank  Boia,  Thomas  Jenkins,  Martin  Mo- 
Hugh,  Thomas  R  Corcoran,  Henry  Dow,  John  Woon, 
Christ.  Brennen,  Edward  Ringgold,  James  K.  L.  Dun- 
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BEMARLE  SOUND. 

nly  one  of  the  Confederate  vessels  (the 
id  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  town  was 
they  abandoned  their  vessels,  set  fire 
;t  barbarous  act,  for  only  a  few  defense- 
1  the  town.  These  at  once  experienced 
.tionals,  who  showed  them  every  kind- 
wing  day,*  they  took  possession  of  the 

other  movements  for  securing  the  con- 
djacent  country,  as  well  as  the  waters 
eld  with  Norfolk.     To  this  end,  Rowan 
sent  Lieutenant  A  Maury,  with  a 
part   of   his    fleet,    to   take    posses- 
sion of  Edenton,  near  the   western 
end  of  the  Sound.     This  was  easily 
done   on  the  day  after  the  capture 
of  Elizabeth  City,*  a  body 
*^®^^     of  flying  artillery  station- 
ed  there    having    left   it 
precipitately  without  firing  a  shot. 
Maury  destroyed  a  schooner  on  the 
stocks  and  eight   cannon,  and  then 
passed  on,  capturing  vessels  on  the 
Sound.    On  the  following 
day,*  Lieutenant   Jefifers,' 
with  some  of  the  fleet,  proceeded  to 
the  Chesapeake  and  Albemarle  Canal, 
that  traverses  the  Dismal  Swamp  on 
to  the  Pasquotank,  for  the  purpose  of 


iTej,  Bichord  Seward,  Gbristopher  Nagent,  James  Browii, 
t,  Blchard  Stout,  George  W.  Lelund,  Horatio  N.  Yoniig, 
lenrjDenlg,  Michael  Hudson,  William  M.  Smith,  Miles  M. 
WD,  Joseph  Irlam,  Edward  Price,  Alexander  Mack,  William 
insmore,  Adam  Duncan,  Charles  Dcakin,  Comelins  Cronin, 
oi^o  Parks,  Thomas  Hayes,  Lebbens  Slmkins,  OIolT  Smith, 
s,  Thomas'  Cripps,  John  Brazell,  James  H.  Morgan,  John 
Doolen,  James  Smith,  Hugh  Hamilton,  James  Mcintosh, 
s,  Andrew  Miller,  James  Martin,  William  Phinney,  John 
hael  Oassidf,  Qeoi^e  Taylor,  Louis  6.  Chaput,  James  Ward, 
.dam  McCulIoch,  James  Sheridan,  John  £.  Jones,  William 
ylor,  Charles  R  Woram,  Thomas  Kendrick,  James  S.  Roan, 
»r,  Martin  Howard,  James  Tallontine,  Robert  Graham,  Henry 
Mckford,  Charies  A.  Bead,  William  Smith,  William  Bon<l 
fohn  HayoR,*Georgc  E.  Bead,  Bobert  Strahan,  James  H.  Le*-. 
Abeam,  Mark  G.  Ham,  John  W.  Loyd,  Charles  Baldwin. 
David  Warren,  William  Wright,  John  Sullivan,  Bobert  T. 
jrland,  Michael  McCormick,  Timothy  O'Donohue,  George 

J.  H.  King,  Wilkes,  Demming,  Bernard  Harley, 

iton,  Oliver  O'Brien,  Frank  Locas,  William  Gar\in,  Charles 
oberts,  Charles  Hawkins,  Dennis  Conlan,  James  SuIliTan, 
ck  Mullin,  James  Saunders,  James  Horton,  James  Bountry, 
trick  Mullin,  Aaron  Anderson  or  Sanderson  (colored),  Charles 
oore,  Luke  M.  Griswold,  John  Jones,  George  Pyne,  Thomas 
Fohn  Mack,  John  H.  Nibbe,  Othniel  Tripp,  John  Griffitha, 
orge  Province,  Augustas  Williams,  Anzella  Savage.  John 
I  W.  Verney,  Asa  Bettram,  John  P.  Ericson,  Clement  DttB, 
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disabling  it.  They  found  Confederates  engaged  in  the  same  work,  who  fle^ 
on  the  approach  of  the  Nationals.  The  latter  sunk  two  schooners  in  the 
canal  and  departed.  Finally,  on  the 
19th,  the  combined  fleet  set  out  from 
Edenton  on  a  reconnoissance,  which 
extended  up  the  Chowan  River  as  far 
as  Winton  (which  was  partially  de- 
stroyed), and  the  Roanoke  to  Ply- 
mouth. The  Perry^  bearing  Colonel 
Haw- kins  and  a  company  of  his  Zou- 
aves, received  a  volley  of  musketry 
from  the  high  bank  near  the  latter 
place,  when  Rowan  ordered  the  town 
to  be  shelled.  It  was  nearly  all  de- 
stroyed excepting  the  church. 

The  power  of  the  Government  was 
so  fully  displayed  in  this  region,  while 
its  justice  and  clemency  were  pro- 
claimed by  Burnside  and  Goldsboroueh 
conjomtly,  m  an  address  to  the  people 

of  North  Carolina,  issued  on  the  18th,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants, 
naturally  inclined  to  loyalty,  were  anxious  to  render  full  submission.  The 
proclamation  assured  them  that  the  expedition  was  not  there  for  the  purpose 
of  invading  any  of  their  rights.  On  the  contrary,  it  came  to  protect  them 
under  the  rightful  authority  of  the  National  Government,  and  to  close  the 
desolating  war  which  their  wicked  leaders  had  commenced.  They  were 
admonished  of  the  truth,  that  those  leaders  were  imposing  upon  their  cre- 
dulity, deceiving  them  by  fictions  about  the  intentions  of  the  Government, 
such  as  destroying  their  property,  injuring  their  women,  and  liberating  their 
slaves.  ^'  We  are  Christians  as  well  as  yourselves,"  they  said,  "  and  we  pro- 
fess to  know  well  and  to  feel  profoundly  the  sacred  obligations  of  the  charac- 
ter. No  apprehensions  need  be  entertained  that  the  demands  of  humanity 
or  justice  will  be  disregarded."  ..."  We  invite  you,  in  the  name  of 
the  Constitution,  and  in  that  of  virtuous  loyalty  and  civilization,  to  separate 
yourselves  at  once  from  these  malign  influences,  to  return  to  your  allegiance, 

George  W.  MoWtlliama,  John  AngMng,  William  Dunn,  BoboH  Sammers,  Joseph  B.  Ilayden,  Isnoo  N.  Fry, 
Edward  R.  Bowman,  William  Sbfpmon,  William  G.  Taylor,  George  Prance,  Thomas  Jonca,  William  Campbell, 
Charles  Mills,  Thomas  Connor,  David  L.  Boss,  Franklin  L.  Wilcox,  Tbomns  Uarcuurt,  Gurdoii  H,  Barter,  John 
Bannaban,  John  Shivers,  Henry  Thompson,  Henry  S.  Webster,  A.  J.  Tomlin,  Albert  Burton,  L.  C.  Shepard, 
Charles  H.  Foy.  James  Bamnm,  John  Dempster,  Edmund  llaffee,  Nicholas  Lear,  Daniel  S.  Millikon,  Kichard 
WlUia.  Joseph  White,  Thomas  English,  Chitlcs  Bobinson.  John  Martin,  Thomas  Jordan,  Edward  B.  Tonng, 
Edwanl  Martin,  John  G.  Morrison,  William  B.  Stacy,  Henry  Shutcs,  John  Taylor,  John  Harris.  Henry  Baker, 
James  Avery,  John  Donnelly,  John  Nnble,  John  Brown,  Richard  Bates,  Thomris  Burke,  Thomas  Robinson, 
Nicholas  Irwin,  John  Cooper,  John  Brown,  John  Irving,  William  Blaedeen,  William  Madden,  James  Mnchon, 
William  H.  Brown,  James  Mifflin,  James  E  Sterling,  Richard  Dennis,  Snmnel  W.  Davis.  Samuel  Todd,  Thomas 
Fitzpatrick,  Charles  Melville,  William  A.  Stanley,  William  Polham,  John  McFarhind,  James  G.  Garrison,  Thomas 
O.  Connell,  Wilson  Brown. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  hod  Medals  of  Honor  awarded  to  them  for  distinguished  service  In 
battle,  and  having  again  performed  acts  which.  If  they  had  not  received  that  distinction,  would  have  entitled 
them  to  It,  were  authorlxed  to  wear  a  bar  attached  to  the  ribbon  by  which  the  medal  Is  suspended :  John  Cooper, 
PUrlek  Mullen. 

The  following  persons,  whose  names  appear  on  the  above  list,  forfeited  their  medals  by  bad  oondnot: 
JoMph  Brown,  John  Brazell,  Frank  Lucas,  John  Jackson,  Clement  Decs,  Charles  Robinson,  John  Martin,  Rich- 
■rd  Bates. 
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and  not  compel  us  to  resort  further  to  the  force  under  our  control  The 
Government  asks  only  that  its  authority  may  be  recognized;  and,  we 
repeat,  in  no  manner  or  way  does  it  desire  to  interfere  with  your  laws,  con- 
stitutionally established,  your  institutions  of  any  kind  whatever,  your  prop- 
erty of  any  sort,  or  your  usages  in  any  respect." 

This  appeal  alarmed  the  Confederate  leaders  in  that  State,  and  the  Gover- 
nor, Henry  T.  Clark,  issued  a  counter-proclamation  a  few  days 

*  ^m^  afterward,*  in  which  he  denounced  the  expedition  as  an  attempt 
to  deprive  the  inhabitants  of  liberty,  property,  and  all  they  held 
**  most  dear  as  a  self-governing  and  free  people."  He  called  upon  them  to 
supply  the  requisitions  just  made  by  Jefferson  Davis  for  troops  to  repel  the 
enemy.  "  We  must  resist  him,"  he  said,  "  at  all  hazards,  and  by  every 
means  in  our  power.  He  wages  a  war  for  our  subjugation — a  war  forced 
upon  us  in  wrong,  and  prosecuted  without  right,  and  in  a  spirit  of  vengeful 
wickedness,  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  warfare  among  civilized 
nations."  He  assured  them  that  the  Government  was  increasing  its  efforts 
**  and  straining  every  nerve  "  not  to  regain  its  rightful  authority,  but  to  over- 
run the  country  and  subjugate  the  people  to  its  domination,  its  "  avarice  and 
ambition."  "  I  call  upon  the  brave  and  patriotic  men  of  our  State  to  volun- 
teer," he  said,  "  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea." 

Such  was  the  opposing  spirit  of  the  Government,  and  the  conspirators 
against  its  life.  The  former  was  anxious  for  peace,  the  latter  were  zealous 
for  war.  The  former,  battling  for  right,  justice,  and  the  perpetuity  of 
free  institutions,  and  conscious  of  the  righteousness  of  its  cause,  was  fii*m  but 
mild,  patient,  and  persuasive ;  the  latter,  battling  for  wrong,  injustice,  and 
the  perpetuation  of  slavery  for  the  negro,  and  serfdom  for  the  poor  white 
man,  with  no  warrant  for  their  acts  but  selfishness,  were  bitter,  vehement, 
and  uncompromising;  continually  appealing  to  the  passions  of  the  people 
rather  than  to  their  reason  and  judgment,  and  by  fraud  and  violence  dragging 
them  into  the  vortex  of  rebellion,  in  which  their  prosperity  and  happiness 
were  sadly  wrecked. 

Here  we  will  leave  the  National  forces  for  a  while  in  the  waters  of  North 
Carolina,  preparing  for  another  important  victory,  which  they  achieved  a 
month  later,  and  observe  the  progress  of  military  events  westward  of  the 
Alleghanies  during  the  later  days  of  autumn,  and  the  winter  of  1861-62. 
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CHAPTER   VIL 

MnJTABT   OPERATIONS   IN  MIS^OUBI,   NEW   MEXICO,   AND   SA8TSBN  KENTUCKT-^AP- 

TUEE   OF   POET   HENET. 

• 

OWARD  the  close  of  the  autumn  of  186l/the  attitude 
of  the  contending  parties,  civil  and  military,  in  the 
great  basin  of  the  central  Mississippi  Valley  was  ex- 
ceedingly interesting.  We  left  the  National  army  in 
Southern  Missouri,  at  the  middle  of  November,  dis- 
pirited by  the  removal  of  their  favorite  leader,  slowly 
making  their  way  toward  St.  Louis  under  their  tempo- 
rary commander,  General  Hunter,  while  the  energetic 
Confederate  leader,  General  Price,  was  advancing,  and  reoccupying 
the  region  which  the  Nationals  abandoned.'  We  left  Southern  Ken- 
tucky, from  the  mountains  to  the  Missbsippi  River,  in  possession 
of  the  Confederates.  Polk  was  holding  the  western  portion,  with 
his  head-quarters  at  Columbus ;  General  Buckner,  with  a  strongly 
intrenched  camp  at  Bowling  Green,  was  holding  the  center ;  and 
Generals  ZoUicoffer  and  Marshall  and  others  were  keeping  watch 
and  ward  on  its  mountain  flanks.  Back  of  these,  and  between  them  and  the 
region  where  the  rebellion  had  no  serious  opposition,  was  Tennessee,  firmly 
held  by  the  Confederates,  excepting  in  its  mountain  region,  where  the  most 
determined  loyalty  still  prevailed. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  1861,  General  Henry  Wager  Halleck,  who  had 
been  called  from  California  by  the  President  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  war, 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  new  Department  of  Missouri.*  He  had 
arrived  in  Washington  on  the  5th,*  and  on  the  19th  took  the  com- 
mand, with  Brigadier-General  peorge  W.  CuUum,  an  eminent 
engineer  officer,  as  his  chief  of  staff,  and  Brigadier-General  Schuyler  Hamilton 
as  assistant  chief.  Both  officers  had  been  on  the  s^^aff  of  General  Scott.  The 
head-quarters  were  at  St.  Louis.  General  Hunter,  whom  Halleck  superseded, 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  Kansas.'  General 
Don  Carlos  Buell  had  superseded  General  Sherman,  and  was  appointed 
commandor  of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio  ;*  and  the  Department  of  Mexico, 
which  included  only  the  territory  of  New  Mexico,  was  intrusted  to  Colonel 
R  R  S.  Canby.  Such  was  the  arrangement  of  the  military  divisions  of  the 
territory  westward  of  the  AUeghanies  late  in  1861.^ 

«8eepage81  i 

'  It  inoladed  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Arkansas,  and  that  portion  of  Kentneky  Ijlng 
west  of  the  Camberland  River. 

>  Thlslncladed  the  State  of  Kansas,  the  Indian  Territorj,  west  o^  Arkansas,  and  the  Territories  of  Nebraska, 
Colorado,  and  Dakota. 

*  This  inoladed  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  the  portion  of  Kentneky  Ijing  eastward  of  the  Onmberland  Biver, 
which  had  formed  a  part  of  Sherman's  Department  of  the  Cumberland. 
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he  prime  of  life,  and  he  entered  upon  his 
as  possessed  of  large  mental  and  physical 
energy,  and  much  was  expected  of  hinu 
Hie  carefully  considered  the  plan  ar- 
ranged by  Fremont  for  clearing  the 
States  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mis- 
souri, and  Arkansas  of  armed  insur- 
gents, and  securing  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  by  sweeping  its  banks 
of  obstructions,  from  Cairo  to  New 
Orleans.*  Approving  of  it  in  general, 
he  pushed  on  the  great  enterprise  with 
strong  hopes  of  success. 

Halleck's  first  care  was  to  establish 

the  most  perfect  discipline  in  his  army, 

to   overawe   the  secessionists,  and   to 

relieve  the  loyal  people  of  Missouri  of 

the  effects  of  the  dreadful  tyranny  in- 

srhom  were  engaged   in   armed  bands  in 

lating.  the  property  of  Union  men,  and 

Refugees  were  then  crowding  into  the 

liseries  cannot  be  described.    Men,  women, 

idered,  and  made   homeless.     Naked  and 

relief  in  St.  Louis.     Seeing  this,  the  com- 

sffectual  remedy.     In  a  general  order,  he 

it.  Louis   (Brigadier-General  Curtis)  to  in- 

iigees,  and  to  take  measures  for  quartering 

tcessionists,"  and  for  feeding  and  clothing 

of  citizens,  or  others  known  to  have  been 

tance  and  encouragement  to  the  enemy.'' 

d"  wealthy  secessionists  to  contribute  for 

fugees,  and  that  all  who  should  not  volun- 

a  levy,  either  in  money,  food,  clothing,  or 

isand  dollars  each.     This  order  was  rigidly 

ns  were  made  to  pay  liberal  sums.     One 

el,  who  ventured  to  resist  the  order  by 

)rdered  out  of  the  Department.     This  was 

le  continual  outflowing  of  information  to 
lines,  Halleck  issued  some  very  stringent 
f  these  was  Order  No.  3,*  which  forbade 
naining  within  his  lines,  it  having  been  rep- 
'^ed  contraband  information  out  of  them.* 
comment,  because  of  its  seeming  tender- 
,  and  cruelty  toward  the  bondman  seeking 


r,  "it  is  directed  that  no  such  person  be  hereafter  pennitted  to 
e  march,  and  that  any  now  within  snch  lines  be  Immedlatel j 
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fi-eedom.  That  it  was  a  mistake,  subsequent  experience  fully  demonstra- 
ted; for  throughout  the  war  the  negro,  whether  bond  or  free,  was  uni- 
formly the  friend  and  helper  of  the  National  cause.  General  Halleck  had 
been  misinformed,  and  upon  that  misinformation  he  acted  with  the  best 
intentions,  one  of  which  was  to  prevent  the  betrayal  of  the  secret  of  his 
camps,  and  another  that  he  might  keep  clear  of  the  questions  relating  to 
masters  and  slaves,'  in  which  Fremont  had  been  entangled,  to  his  hurt. 

In  the  order  of  the  4th  of  December,  concerning  the  treatment  of  avowed 
secessionists,  Halleck  further  directed  that  all  rebels  found  within  his  lines 
in  the  disguise  of  pretended  loyalty,  or  other  false  pretenses,  or  found  giving 
information  to  the  insurgents,  should  be  "  arrested,  tried,  and,  if  condemned, 
shot  as  spies."  This  and  all  other  orders,  concerning  the  disloyalists  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded,  were  enforced;  and  he  directed  that  any  one 
attempting  to  resist  the  execution  of  them  should  be  arrested  and  imprisoned, 
to  be  tried  by  a  military  commission.  Many  offenders  being  women,  it  was 
declared  that  "  the  laws  of  war  make  no  distinction  of  sex." 

To  enforce  these  laws,  it  was  necessary  to  use  military  power,  especially 
in  the  suppression  of  the  bands  of  marauders  who  were  then  sweeping  over  the 
country.  He  accordingly  sent  General  John  Pope,  who,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  had  been  active  in  that  Department,  to  disperse  the  encampments 
of  these  guerrillas  in  Western  Missouri.  Pope  had  been  acting  with  vigor 
during  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  the  early  autimin.  The  people  of  a 
district  where  outrages  were  committed  had  been  held  responsible  for  them. 
He  had  quartered  his  troops  on  such  inhabitants,  and  required  from  them 
contributions  of  horses,  mules,  provisions,  and  other  necessaries.  He  had 
organized  Committees  of  Safety,  on  which  were  placed  prominent  secession- 
ists, charged  to  preserve  the  peace ;  and  in  a  short  time  comparative  good 
order  was  restored.  Now  Pope  was  charged  with  similar  duties.  On  the 
7th  of  December,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  all  the  National  troops 
between  the  Missouri  and  Osage  Rivers,  which  included  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  Fremont"'s  army  that  fell  back  from  Springfield.  Price  was  advanc- 
ing. He  had  made  a  most  stirring  appeal  by  proclamation  to  the  Missouri- 
ans  to  come  and  help  him,  and  so  help  themselves  to  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. The  Governor  (Jackson),  he  said,  had  called  for  fifty  thousand  men,  but 
only  five  thousand  had  responded.  "  Where  are  those  fifly  thousand  men  ?" 
he  asked.  "Are  Missourians  no  longer  ti*ue  to  themselves?  Are  they  a 
timid,  time-serving  race,  fit  only  for  subjugation  to  a  despot  ?  Awake !  my 
countrymen,"  he  cried,  "  to  a  sense  of  what  constitutes  the  dignity  of  the 

true  greatness  of  a  people Come  to  us,  brave  sons  of  the  Mis* 

souri  Valley !  Rally  to  our  standard !  I  must  have  the  fifty  thousand  men. 
.  .  .  .  Do  you  stay  at  home  for  protection?  More  men  have  been 
murdered  at  home  than  I  have  lost  in  five  successive  battles.  Do  you  stay 
at  home  to  secure  terms  with  the  enemy  ?  Then  I  warn  you  the  day  soon 
may  come  when  you  will  be  surrendered  to  the  mercies  of  that  enemy,  and 
your  substance  given  to  the  Hessians  and  the  Jayhawkers.*    .     .     .     Leave 


>  Letter  <»f  General  Halleck  ti>  Qeneral  Asboth,  December  20, 1861. 

'  A  name  given  to  certain  rammers  or  gnerrilla  bonds  of  Kansas  and  especially  those  nnder  Colonel  Jennl' 
ion,  who  was  active  against  the  insurgents. 
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your  property  to  take  care  of  itself.  Come  to  the  Army  of  Missouri,  not  for 
a  wec^  or  a  month,  but  to  free  your  country. 

'  Strike  till  each  aimed  foe  expires ! 
Strike  for  your  country's  altar  fires! 
Strike  for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires, 
God  and  your  native  land  !* 

Be  yours  the  office  to  choose  between  the  glory  of  a  free  country  and  a  just 
government,  or  the  bondage  of  your  children.  I,  at  least,  will  never  see  the 
chains  fastened  upon  my  country.  I  will  ask  for  six  and  a  half  feet  of  Mis- 
souri soil  in  which  to  repose,  for  I  will  not  live  to  see  my  people  enslaved." 

This  appeal  aroused  the  disaffected  Missourians,  and  at  the  time  when 
Pope  was  ordered  to  his  new  field  of  operations,  about  five  thousand  recruits, 
it  was  said,  were  marching  from  the  Missouri  River  and  beyond  to  join 
Price.  To  prevent  this  combination  was  Pope's  chief  desire.  He  encamped 
thirty  or  forty  miles  southwest  from  Booneville,  at  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, and  after  sending  out  some  of  the  First  Missouri  cavalry,  under  Major 
Hubbard,  to  watch  Price,  who  was  then  at  Osceola  with  about  eight  thou- 
sand men,  and  to  prevent  a  reconnoissance  of  the  main  column  of  the  Nation- 
als, he  moved  his  whole  body*  westward  and  took  position  in  the 
'^^im^  country  between  Clinton  and  Warrensburg,  in  Henry  and  John- 
son counties.  There  were  two  thousand  Confederates  then  near 
his  lines,  and  against  these  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brown,  of  the  Seventh  Mis- 
souri, was  sent  with  a  considerable  cavalry  force  that  scattered  them. 
Having  accomplished  this.  Brown  returned  to  the  main  army,* 
which  was  moving  on  Warrensburg. 
Informed  that  a  Confederate  force  was  on  the  Blackwater,  at  or  near 
Milford,  North  of  him,  Pope  sent  Colonel  Jefferson  C.  Davis  and  Major  Mer- 
rill to  flank  them,  while  the  main  body  should  be  in  a  position  to  give  immedi- 
ate aid,  if  necessary.  Davis  found  them  in  a  wooded  bottom  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Blackwater,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Clear  Creek.  His  forces  were 
on  the  east  side,  and  a  bridge  that  spanned  the  Blackwater  between  them 
was  strongly  guarded.  This  was  carried  by  assault,  by  two  companies  of 
the  Fourth  Regidar  Cavalry,  under  LieTltenants  Gordon  and  Amory,  supported 
by  five  companies  of  the  First  Iowa  cavalry.  Gordon  led  the  charge  in  per- 
son, and  received  several  balls  through 'his  cap.  The  Confederates  were 
driven,  the  bridge  was  crossed,  and  a  pursuit  was  pressed.  Unable  to 
escape,  the  fugitives,  commanded  by  Colonels  Robinson,  Alexander,  and 
Magoffin  (the  latter  a  brother  of  the  Governor  of  Kentucky),  surrendered. 
The  captives  were  one  thousand  three  hundred  in  number,  infantry  and  cav- 
alry ;  and  with  them  the  Nationals  gained  as  spoils  about  6ight  hundred 
horses  and  mules,  a  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  over  seventy  wagons 
loaded  with  tents,  baggage,  ammunition,  and  supplies  of  every  kind. 

At  about  midnight  the  prisoners  and  spoils  were  taken  into  Pope's  camp, 
and  the  next  day  the  victors  and  the  vanquished  moved  back  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Sedalia,  Pope's  starting-place.  In  the  space  of  five  days  the  infantry 
had  marched  more  than  one  hundred  miles,  and  the  cavalry  double  that 
distance.  During  that  time  they  had  captured  nearly  fifteen  hundred  pri- 
soners, with  the  arms  and  supplies  just  mentioned.     They  had  swept  the 
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whole  country  west  of  Sedalia,  in  the  direction  of  Kansas,  far  enough  to 
foil  the  attempts  of  recruits  to  reach  Price  in  any  considerable  numbers,  and 
to  compel  him  to  withdraw,  in  search  of  safety  and  subsistence,  toward  the 
borders  of  Arkansas. 

Among  the  captured  on  the  Blackwater,  were  many  wealthy  and  influen- 
tial citizens  ot  Missouri.  This  event  dealt  a  stunning  blow  to  secession  in 
that  State  for  the  moment,  and  Pope's  short  campaign  gave  great  satisfaction 
to  all  loyal  people.  Halleck  complimented  him  on  his  "  brilliant  success," 
and  feeling  strengthened  there  by,  he  pressed  forward  with  more  vigorous 
measures  for  the  complete  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  his  Department 
westward  of  the  Mississippi  River.  On  the  23d  of  December  he  declared 
martial  law  in  St.  Louis ;  and  by  proclamation  on  the  25th  this  system  of 
rule  was  extended  to  all  railroads  and  their  vicinities.*  At  about  the  same 
time  General  Price,  who  had  found  himself  relieved  from  immediate  danger, 
and  encouraged  by  a  promise  of  re-enforcements  from  Arkansas,  under  Gen- 
eral Mcintosh,  concentrated  about  twelve  thousand  men  at  Springfield, 
where  he  put  his  army  in  comfortable  huts,  with  the  intention  of  remaining 
all  winter,  and  pushed  his  picket-guards  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  nortliward. 
This  demonstration  caused  Halleck  to  concentrate  his  troops  at  Lebanon,  the 
capital  of  Laclede  County,  northeastward  of  Springfield,  early  in  February, 
under  the  chief  command  of  General  (late  Colonel)  S.  R.  Curtis.  These 
were  composed  of  the  troops  of  Generals  Asboth,  Sigel,  Davis,  and  Prentiss. 

In  the  midst  of  storms  and  floods,  over  heavy  roads  and  swollen  streams, 
the  combined  forces  moved  on  Springfield*  in  three  columns,  the 
right  under  General  Davis,  the  center  under  General  Sigel,  and     *  ^^^^' 
the  left  under  Colonel  (soon  afterward  General)  Carr.     On  the 
same  day  they  met  some  of  Price's  advance,  and  skirmishing  ensued ;  and 
on  the  following  day  about  three  hundred  Confederates  attacked  Curtis's 
picket-guards,  but  were  repulsed.     This  feint  of  offering  battle  was  made  by 
Price  to  enable  him  to  effect  a  retreat.     On  the  night  of  the  12th 
and  13th*  he  fled  from  Springfield  with  his  whole  force.     Not  a 
man  of  them  was  to  be  seen  when  Curtis's  vanguard,  the  Fourth  Iowa, 
entered  the  town  at  dawn  the  next  morning.     There  stood  their  huts,  in 
capacity  sufficient  to  accommodate  ten  thousand  men.     The  camp  attested 
a  hasty  departure,  for  remains  of  supper  and  half-dressed  sheep  and  hogs,  that 
had  been  slain  the  previous  evening,  were  found. 

Price  retreated  to  Cassville,  closely  pursued  by  Curtis.  Still  southward 
he  hastened,  and  was  more  closely  followed,  his  rear  and  flanks  continually 
harassed  during  four  days,  while  making  fiis  way  across  the  Arkansas  border 
to  Cross  Hollows.*  Having  been  re-enforced  by  Ben  McCulloch,  near  a  range 
of  hills  called  Boston  Mountains,  he  made  a  stand  at  Sugar  Creek,  where, 
in  a  brief  engagement,  he  was  defeated,*  and  was  again  compelled 
to  fly.     He  halted  at  Cove  Creek,  where,  on  the  25th,  he  reported 

1  The  proclamation  of  the  25th  was  issned  In  consequence  of  the  destruction  or  disability,  on  the  20th,  of 
about  one  hundred  miles  of  the  Missouri  railroad,  by  some  men  returned  fnim  Price's  army,  assisted  by  Inhab- 
itants along  the  line  of  the  road,  acting  by  pre-concert  On  the  28d,  Halleck  Issued  an  order,  fixing  the  penalty 
of  death  for  that  crime,  and  requiring  the  towns  and  counties  along  the  line  of  any  railway  thus  destroyed,  to 
repair  tho  damages  and  pay  the  expenses. 

'  During  the  operations  of  this  forward  movement  of  the  National  troops,  Brigadier-General  Price,  son  of 
the  chie^  was  oaptored  at  Wnraaw,  together  with  several  ofQccm  of  the  elder  Price's  stafl;  and  about  80© 
recrniU. 
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to  his  wandering  chie^  Jackson,  saying,  "  Governor,  we  are  confident  of  the 
ibture."  General  Halleck,  quite  as  "  confident  of  the  future,"  was  now  able 
to  report  to  his  Government  that  Missouri  was  effectually  cleared  of  the 
armed  forces  of  insurgents  who  had  so  long  infested  it,  and  that  the  National 
fll^  was  waving  in  triumph  over  the  soil  of  Arkansas.  In  accomplishing  this 
good  work,  no  less  than  sixty  battles  and  skirmishes,  commencing  with  Boone- 
ville  at  the  middle  of  June,'  and  ending  at  the  middle  of  the  suc- 
ceeding February,*  had  been  fought  on  Missouri  soil,  resulting 
In  an  aggregate  loss  to  both  parties,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  of 
Itbout  eleven  thousand  men.* 

While  Halleck  was  thus  purging  Missouri,  Hunter,  with  his  head-quarters 

hi  Fort  Leavenworth,  was  vigorously  at  work  in  Kansas,  on  the  wesf  of  it.' 

l*he  general  plan  of  his  treatment  of  the  rebellion,  which  was  life  on  the 

Missouri  border,  was  set  forth  in  a  few  words  addressed  to  the 

^^*'      Trustees  of  Platte  City,*  concerning  an  outlaw  named  Gordon, 

who,  with  a  guerrilla  band,  was  committing  depredations  and 

outrages  of  every  kind  in  that  region.     Hunter  said,  "Gentlemen,  I  give 

you  notice,  that  unless  you  seize  and  deliver  the  said  Gordon  to  me  at  these 

head-quarters   within  ten  'days  from  this  date,   or  drive  him   out  of  the 

country,  I  shall  send  a  force  to  your  city  with  orders  to  reduce  it  to  ashes, 

and  to  burn  the  house  of  every  secessionist  in  your  county,  and  to  carry 

away  every  negro.     Colonel  Jennison's  regiment  will  be  intrusted  with  the 

execution  of  this  order."     Jennison,  who  was  the  commander  of  the  First 

Kansas  cavalry,  was  well  known  to  the  people  as  an  ardent  anti-slavery 

champion  during  the  civil  war  in  Kansas  in  1855,*  and  a  man  ready  to  execute 

any  orders  of  the  kind.     That  letter,  the  power  given  to  Jennison,  and  a 

proclamation  issued  by  the  latter  a  short  time  before,*  made  the  secessionists 

very  circumspect  for  a  while,  and  "  all  quiet  in  Kansas  "  was  a  frequent  report 

in  the  Spring  of  1862. 

Active  and  armed  rebellion  was  at  this  time  co-extensive  with  the  slave- 
labor  States.  Colonel  Canby  found  it  ready  to  meet  him  even  in  the  remote 
region  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  shape  of  invaders  from  Texas.  Like  Halleck 
and  Hunter,  he  attacked  the  monster  quickly  and  manfully. 

»  Sec  pajro  640,  Tolume  I. 

^  Several  of  those  skirmishes  wcro  so  light,  and  so  nnimportant  in  their  bearings  upon  the  great  issues,  that 
the  narrative  of  this  general  history  has  not  been  unduly  extended  by  a  record  of  them.  Such  record  belongs 
to  a  strictly  statistical  and  military  history  of  the  war.  During  the  last  fortnight  of  the  month  of  December, 
1861,  the  Nationals  in  Missouri  captured  2,900  prisoners,  including  70  commissioned  officers ;  1,200  horses  and 
mules;  1,100  stand  of  arms;  2  tons  of  powder;  100  wagons,  and  a  large  amount  of  stores  and  camp  equipage. 

>  Preparations  had  been  made  for  organizing  an  army  In  Kansas  to  go  through  the  Indian  Territory  and  a 
portion  of  Southwestern  Arkansas  and  so  on  to  New  0rlean^  to  co-operate  with  the  forces  that  were  to  sweep 
down  the  Mississippi  and  along  its  borders.  James  IL  Lane,  then  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  was  to 
command  that  army.  Owing  to  some  difRculties,  arising  from  mis:ipprehension,  the  expedition  was  abandoned, 
and  Lane  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  at  Washington. 

*  See  note  2,  page  ISl. 

*  Jennison  had  said  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Lafiiyetle,  Cass,  Johnson,  and  Pettis  Goontiea,  in  Missouri: 
**  For  fonr  months  our  armies  have  marched  through  your  country.  Your  professed  friendship  has  been  a  fhmd ; 
your  oaths  of  allegiance  have  been  shams  and  perjuries.     Tou  feed  the  rebel  army,  yon  act  as  spies  while 

claiming  to  be  true  to  the  Union Neutrality  is  ended.    If  you  are  imtriots,  y©u  must  fight ;  if  you  are 

traitors,  you  must  be  punished.'"  ....  He  told  them  that  the  rights  and  property  of  Union  men  would  be 
everywhere  respected,  but  **  traitors,*'  he  said,  ^  will  everywhere  be  treated  us  outlaws — enemies  of  God  and 
men,  too  base  to  hold  any  description  of  property,  and  having  no  rights  which  loyal  men  are  bound  to  respect. 
The  Inst  dollar  and  the  last  slave  of  rebels  will  be  taken  and  turned  over  to  the  General  Government  Playing 
war  is  played  out,  and  whenever  Union  troops  are  fired  upon  the  answer  will  boom  from  cannon,  and  desolation 
will  follow.'' 
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We  have  seen  the  loyal  people  of  Texas  bound  hand  and  foot  by  a  civil 
and  military  despotism  after  the  treason  of  General   Twiggs.*     The  coit- 
spirators  and  their  friends  had  attempted  to  play  a  similar  game  for  attaching 
New  Mexico  to  the  intended  Confederacy,  and  to  aid  Twiggs  in  giving  over 
Texas  to  the  rule  of  the  Confederates.     So  early  as  1860,  Secretary  Floyd 
sent  Colonel  W.  H.  Loring,  of  North  Carolina  (who  appears  to  have  been  an 
instrument  of  the  traitor),  to  command  the  Department  of  New  Mexico, 
while  Colonel  George  B.  Crittenden,  an  unworthy  son  of  the  venerable  Ken- 
tucky senator,  who  had  been  sent  out  for  the  same  wicked  purpose  as  Loring, 
was  appointed  by  the  latter,  commander  of  an  expedition  against  the  Apaches, 
which  was  to  start  from  Fort  Staunton  in  the  Spring  of  1861.     It  was  the 
business  of  these  men  to  attempt  the  corruption  of  the  patriotism  of  the 
officers  under  them,  and  to  induce  them  to  lead  their  men  into  Texas  and  give 
them  to  the  service  of  the  rebellion.     One  of  these  officers  (Lieutenant-Colonel 
B.  S.  Roberts,  of  Vermont),  who  had  joined  Crittenden  at  Fort  Staunton, 
perceiving  the  intentions  of  his  commander,  refused  to  obey  any  orders  that 
savored  of  a  treasonable  purpose,  and  procuring  a  furlough,  he  hastened  to 
Sante  F6,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Department,  and  denounced  Crittenden  to 
Colonel  Loring.     He  was  astonished  when,  instead  of  thanks  for  his  patriotic 
service,  he  received  a  reproof  for  meddling  with  other  people's  business,  and 
discovered  that  Loring  was  also  playing  the  game  of  treason.     Roberts  was 
ordered  back  to  Fort  Staunton,  but  found  an  opportunity  to  warn  Captain 
Hatch,  the  commander  at  Albuquerque,  and  Captain  Morris,  who  held  Fort 
Craig  (both  on  the  Rio  Grande),  as  well  as  other  loyal  officers,  of  the  treachery 
of  their  superiors.     The  iniquity  of  Loring  and  Crittenden  soon  became  known 
to  the  little  army  under  them,  and  they  found  it  necessary  to  leave  suddenly 
and  unattended.     Of  the  twelve  hundred  regular  troops  in  New  Mexico,  not 
one  proved  treacherous  to  his  country. 

Loring  and  Crittenden  made  their  way  to  Fort  Fillmore,  not  far  from  El 
Paso  and  the  Texas  border,  then  commanded  by  Major  Isaac  Lynde,  of  Ver- 
mont. They  found  a  greater  portion  of  the  officers  there  ready  to  engage  in 
the  work  of  treason.  Major  Lynde  professed  to  be  loyal,  but,  if  so,  he  was 
too  inefficient  to  be  intrusted  with  command.  Late  in  July,  while  leading 
about  five  hundred  of  the  seven  hundred  troops  under  his  control  toward  the 
village  of  Mesilla,  he  fell  in  with  a  few  Texas  insurgents,  and,  after  a  slight 
skirmish,  fled  back  to  the  fort.  He  was  ordered  to  evacuate  it,  and  march 
his  command  to  Albuquerque.  Strange  to  say,  the  soldiers  were  allowed  to 
fill  their  canteens  with  whisky  and  drink  when  they  pleased.  A  large  por- 
tion of  them  were  drunken  before  they  had  marched  ten  miles,  and  then,  as 
if  by  previous  arrangement,  a  Texas  force  appeared  on  their 
flank.*  The  soldiers  who  were  not  prostrated  by  intoxication  '"^"^i^' 
wished  to  fight,  but,  by  order  of  a  council  of  officers,  with  Lynde 
at  their  head,  they  were  directed  to  lay  down  their  arms  as  prisoners  of  war. 
Lynde's  commissary.  Captain  A.  H.  Plummer,  who  held  seventeen  thousand 
dollars  in  Government  drafts,  which  he  might  have  saved,  handed  them  over 
to  Baylor,  the  commander  of  the  insurgents.  For  this  cowardice  or  treachery, 
Lynde  was  simply  dismissed  from  the  army,  and  Plummer  was  reprimanded 


I  See  chapter  XL,  volume  L 
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and  suspended  from  duty  for  six  months.  Thus,  at  one  sweep,  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  Government  troops  in  New  Mexico  were  lost  to  its  service.  The 
prisoners  were  paroled,  and  then  permitted  to  go  on  to  Albuquerque.  Their 
Bufferings  from  thirst  on  that  march  were  terrible ;  some  of  them  seeking  to 
quench  it  by  opening  veins  and  drinking  their  own  blood  I 

It  was  now  thought  that  New  Mexico  would  be  an  easy  prey  to  the  Texas 
insurgents.     Miguel  A.  Otero,  its  delegate  in  the  National  Con- 
'^m/**     g^'^ss,  had  endeavored,  by  a  published  address,"  to  incite  the  in- 
habitants of  New  Mexico  to  rebellion,  while  Governor  Abraham 
Rancher,  of  North  Carolina,  took  measures  to  defend  the  Territory  against 
the  insurgents.     His  successor,  Henry  Connolly,  was  equally  loyal     So  also 

were  the  people ;  and  when,  at  this  junc- 
ture of  affairs.  Colonel  Canby  arrived 
as  Commander  of  the  Depart^lent,  he 
was  met  with  almost  imlversal  sym- 
pathy. He  successfully  appealed  for 
a  regiment  of  volunteers  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  neighboring  Territory  of 
Colorado,  and  these,  with  his  few  regular 
troops  and  New  Mexico  levies,  made 
quite  a  respectable  force  in  numbers, 
when  Canby  was  informed  that  Colonel 
Henry  H.  Sibley,  a  major  by  brevet  in 
the  National  army,  and  a  Louisianian, 
who  had  abandoned  his  flag  and  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  insur- 
mnniT  n.  biblbt.  ^^^^^   known  as  Texas   Rangers,  some 

of  them  of  the  worst  sort,  was  invading  the  Territory.  His  force  was  for- 
midable in  numbers  (twenty-three  hundred)  and  in  experience,  many  of 
them  having  been  in  successive  expeditions  against  the  Indians. 

Sibley  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  in  which  he 

denounced  the  National  Government  and  demanded  from  the  inhabitants  aid 

for  and  allegiance  to  his  marauders.     Confident  of  success,  he  moved  slowly, 

by  way  of  Fort  Thorn,  and  found  Canby  at  Fort  Craig,  on  the 

*  1862.^^'  ^^^  Grande,*  prepared  to  meet  him.  A  reconnoissance  satisfied 
him  that,  with  his  light  field-pieces,  an  assault  on  the  fort  would 
be  foolish.  He  could  not  retreat  or  remain  with  safety,  and  his  military 
knowledge  warned  him  that  it  would  be  very  hazardous  to  leave  a  well- 
garrisoned  fort  behind  him.  So  he  forded  the  Rio  Grande  at  a  point  below 
Fort  Craig,  and  out  of  reach  of  its  guns,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  Canby 
out.  In  this  he  was  successful  Canby  at  once  threw  a  force  across  the 
river,*  to  occupy  a  position  on  an  eminence  commanding  the  fort,  which  it 
was  thought  Sibley  might  attempt  to  gain. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  soma  cavalry,  under  Captain  Dun- 
can, and  a  battery  were  sent  across,  and  drew  a  heavy  cannonade  from  the 
Texans.     The   infantry  were  nearly  all    thrown  into   confusion,  excepting 

<  Tbeso  conBfsted  of  the  Fifth,  Seventh,  nnd  Tenth  Regalar  Infantry,  under  Captains  Selden  and  Wingatc^ 
and  the  volunteer  regiments  of  Colonels  Carson  and  Pine. 
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Ck)lonel  Kit  Carson's  regiment.  The  panic  was  so  great  that  Canby  ordered 
a  return  of  all  the  forces  to  the  fort.  That  night  the  exhausted  mules  of  the 
Texans  became  unmanageable,  on  account  of  thirst,  and  scampered  in  every 
direction.  The  National  scouts  captured  a  large  number  of  these,  and 
also  wagons,  by  which  Sibley  was  greatly  crippled  in  the  matter  of  trans- 
portation. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,*  Canby  sent  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Roberts,  with  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry,*  across  the     *  ^^**' 
Rio  Grande ;  and  at  Valverde,  about  seven  miles  north  of  the  fort, 
they  confronted  the  vanguard  of  the  Texans  under  Major  Pyron,  who  were 
making  their  way  toward  the  river.     The  batteries  opened  upon  Pyron,  and 
he  recoiled.     Desultory  fighting,  mostly  with  artillery,  was  kept  up  until 
some  time  past  noon,  when  Canby  came  upon  the  field,  and  took  command  in 
person.     In  the  mean  time,  Sibley,  who 'was  quite  ill,  had  turned  over  his 
command  to  Colonel  Thomas  Green,  of  the  Fifth  Texas  regiment.     Canby, 
considering  victory  certain  for  his  troops,  was  preparing  to  make  a  general 
advance,  when  a  thousand  or  more  Texans,  foot  and  horse,  under  Colonel 
Steele,  who  had  gathered  in  concealment  in  a  thick  wood  and  behind  sand- 
hills, armed   with  carbines,  revolvers,  and   bowie-knives,  suddenly  rushed 
forward    and    charged    furiously   upon    the 
batteries  of  McTlea  and  Hall.     The  Texas 
cavalry,  under  Major  Raguet,  charged  upon 
Hall's  battery,  and  were  easily  repulsed ;  but 
those  on  foot,  who  made  for  McReaV  battery, 
could  not  be  checked.     His  grape  and  canister 
shot  made  fearful  lanes  in  their  ranks,  but 
they   did   not    recoil.     They   captured    the 
battery,  but  not  without  encountering    the 
most   desperate   defenders  of  the   guns    in 
McRea  and  his  artillerists,  a  large  number 
of  whom,  with  their  commander,  were  killed. 
McRea  actually  sat  upon  his  gun,  fighting 
his  foe  with  his  pistol  until  he  was  shot.     The 

remainder  of  the  Nationals,  with  the  excep-  ^''"  ^'  """•"'"  ™^"  *^^**"*' 
tion  of  Kit  Carson's  men  and  a  few  others,  panic-stricken  by  the  fierce  charge 
of  the  Texans,  fled  like  sheep  before  wolves,  and  refused  to  obey  the  com- 
mands of  officers  who  tried  to  rally  them.  That  flight  was  one  of  the  most 
disgraceful  scenes  of  the  war,  and  Canby  was  compelled  to  see  victory 
snatched  from  his  hand  when  it  8<?emed  secure.  The  surviving  Nationals 
took  refuge  in  Fort  Craig.  Their  loss  was  sixty-two  killed  and  one  hundred 
and  forty-two  wounded.     The  loss  of  the  Texans  was  about  the  same. 

Sibley  well  comprehended  the  situation.     The  fort  could  not  be  taken, 


*  TheM  were  composed  of  a  portion  of  Roberta's  and  Colonel  Valdez's  cavalry ;  Carson's  volantcers ;  the 
FlfUi,  Seventh,  and  Tenth  Regnlar^  and  twoWteries,  commanded  respectively  by  Captain  McRea  and  Lieutenant 
HaU. 

*  These  Rangers  who  went  into  the  rebellion  were  described  as  being,  many  of  them,  a  desperate  sot  of 
fellows,  having  no  higher  motive  than  plunder  and  adventure.  They  were  half  savage,  and  each  was  mounted 
oo  a  mustang  horse.  Each  man  carried  a  rifle,  a  tomahawk,  a  bowie-knife,  a  pair  of  Colt's  revolvers,  and  a  lasso 
fbr  catching  and  throwing  the  horses  of  a  flying  foe.  The  above  picture  is  flrom  a  sketch  by  one  of  Colonel 
Caaby's  snhaltems. 
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and  the  spirit  shown  by  a  large  portion  of  Canby's  troops  satisfied  him  that, 
notwithstanding  his  loss  of  transportation  by  the  capture  of  his  mules  and 
wagons,  he  need  not  fear  a  pursuit.  So,  passing  on  and  leaving  his  wounded 
at  Socorro,  thirty  miles  above  Fort  Craig,  Sibley  pressed  forward  to  Albu- 
querque, fifty  miles  farther,  which  was  at  once  surrendered.  His  destination 
was  Santa  F6,  and  he  was  marching  with  perfect  confidence  of  success  there, 
when  his  vanguard,  under  W.  R.  Scurry,  was  met  near  Fort  Union,  in  the 
Canon  Glorietta,  or  Apache  Pass,  fifteen  miles  from  the  capital  of  New  Mexi- 
co, by  about  thirteen  hundred  National  troops,  imder  Colonel  John  P.  Slough. 
These  were  mostly  Colorado  Volunteers,  with  a  few  regulars.  A  greater 
part  of  these  had  just  traversed  the  mountain  wilderness  from  Denver,  and 
during  the  latter  part  of  their  journey,  after  hearing  of  Sibley's  approach  to 
Santa  F6,  they  had  marched  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  a  day.  In  that  nar- 
row defile,  where  flanking  was  out  of  the  question,  a  very  severe  fight 
between  the  infantry  and  artillery,  of  both  parties  occurred,*  in 
**^^^  which  the  Texans^  were  victorious,  after  a  loss  of  thirty-six  killed 
and  sixty  woiyided.  The  National  loss  was  twenty-three  killed 
and  fifty  wounded.^ 

Sibley  entered  Santa  F6  without  further  resistance.  His  army  was 
greatly  crippled,  and  the  people  were  either  indifierent  or  actively  opposed 
to  him.  He  seized  whatever  property  might  be  useful  to  him,  and  hoped 
to  hold  his  position ;  but  a  month  had  not  elapsed  before  he  was  cmnpelled 
to  fly  back  to  Albuquerque,  which  he  had  made  his  depot  of  supplies,  for 
these  were  threatened  by  the  forces  of  Colonel  Canby,  approaching  from 
below.  He  accomplished  that  purpose,  but  was  so  satisfied  that  he  could 
not  hold  New  Mexico,  that  he  evacuated  Albuquerque  on  the  12th  of 
*18«2.  April,*  leaving  his  sick  and  wounded  in  hospitals  there  and  at 
Santa  F6.  After  skirmishing  with  his  opponents  along  the 
river,  each  party  moving  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stream,  and  perceiving 
imminent  danger  to  his  whole  command,  Sibley  fled  under  cover  of  the 
night  to  the  mountains,  with  his  scanty  provisions  on  pack  mules,  dragging 
his  cannon. over  rugged  spurs  and  along  fearful  precipices,  for  ten  days. 
Then  he  again  struck  the  Rio  Grande  at  a  point  where  he  had  ordered  sup- 
plies to  meet  him.  He  then  made  his  way  to  Fort  Bliss,*  in 
Texas,*  a  wiser  if  not  a  happier  man.  Canby  did  not  follow  him 
over  the  mountains,  but  returned  to  Santa  Fe,  and  reported  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  that  Sibley,  who  had  been  compelled  to  evacuate  New  Mexico,  had 
left  behind  him,  "  in  dead  and  wounded,  and  in  sick  and  prisoners,  one-half 
of  his  original  force." 

Let  us  now  observe  events  eastward  of  the  Mississippi  River,  within  the 
Departments  of  Generals  Halleck'  and  Buell,*  having  a  connection  with  the 


1  On  the  previoas  morning,  in  a  skirmish  with  Pyron^s  Cavalry,  Colonel  Slough  took  fifty-seven  prisoners, 
but  losing  fifteen  of  his  own  men.  In  the  fight  Just  reconled,  Mt^or  ChiTington,  with  four  Colonvlo  com- 
panies, gained  the  rear  of  the  Texans,  and  was  Inflicting  serious  injury  upon  them,  when  he  heard  of  Slongfa^ 
defeat,  and  was  compelled  to  withdraw. 

*  At  Albuquerque,  according  to  Sibley^s  report,  the  brothers  Raphael  and  Manuel  Arm^o  were  so  warmly 
interested  in  the  Confederate  cause  that  they  placed  at  his  disposal  stores  valued  at  $800,000.  They  fled  oTer 
the  mountains  with  Sibley.  Their  generosity  and  sacrifices  so  touched  his  heart,  that  he  expreaaed  a  hope  tlMt 
they  might  not  be  forgotten  by  the  ''Confederate  Governments^  in  the  final  settlement 

•  Sec  page  179.  *  See  page  179. 
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grand  plan  for  expelling  the  Confederates  from  Kentucky,  and  liberating 
Tennessee  from  their  grasp. 

We  have  seen  how  the  loyalists  in  the  Kentucky  Legislature  foiled  the 
efforts  of  the  Governor  and  his  political  friends  to  link  the  fortunes  of  that 
State  with  those  of  the  "  Southern  Confederacy."     These  efforts  were  met, 
as  we  have  observed,  by  the  occupation  of  the  whole  southern  portion  of  the 
commonwealth  by  Confederate  troops,  all  of  which  were  within  the  Depart' 
ment  commanded  by  General  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston.     That   officer  had 
been  an  able  veteran  in  the  army  of 
the   Republic,  and  was   then   about 
sixty  years  of  age.     He  was  a  Ken- 
tuckian  by  birth,  and  his  sympathies 
were  witli  the  conspirator's.     He  was 
on  duty  in  California  when  the  war 
was  kindling,  and  was  making  pre- 
parations,   with    other    conspirators 
there,   to    array   that    State   on    the 
side   of  the   Confederacy,'  when  he 
was  superseded  in  command  by  Lieu- 
tenant^olonel  E.  V.  Sumner,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts.    Johnston  then  abandon- 
ed his  flag,  joined  the  conspirators  in  ^^^„,  ^„^„  ,^^^^^ 
active   rebellion,  and  was  appointed 

by  Jefferson  Davis  to  the  command  of  the  "  Western  Department,"  with 
his  head-quarters  at  Nashville. 

Under  the  shadow  of  Johnston's  protection,  and  behind  the  cordon  of 
Confederate  troops  stretched  across  the  State,  the  disloyal  politicians  of 
Kentucky  proceeded  to  organize  an  independent  government  for  the  com- 
monwealth. They  met  at  Russell ville,  the  capital  of  Logan  County,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  on  the  29th  of  October.  They  drew  up  a  mani- 
festo, in  which  the  grievances  of  Kentucky  were  recounted,  and  the  action 
of  its  Legislature  denounced.  They  then  called  upon  the  people  of  the 
State  to  choose,  "in  any  manner"  they  might  see  fit,  " delegates  to  attend  a 
*  Sovereignty  convention,' "  at  Russellville,  on  the  1 8th  of  November.  At 
the  appointed  time,  about  two  hundred  men  from  fifly-one  counties,  not 
elected  by  the  -people,  assembled,  and  with  difficult  gravity  adopted  a 
"  Declaration  of  Independence," .  and  an  "  Ordinance  of  Seces- 
sion,"" and  then  proceeded  to  organize  a  "  Provisional  Govern-  *  j^^  ' 
ment,"  by  choosing  a  governor,  a  legislative  council  of  ten,  a 
treasurer,  and  an  auditor.'  Bowling  Green  was  selected  as  the  new  capital 
of  the  State.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  treat  with  the  "  Confede- 
rate Government,"  for  the  admission  of  Kentucky  into  the  league;'  and 
before  the  close  of  December  the   arrangement  was  made,  and  so-called 

>  Annual  Cyclopaedia  for  1862.    Article— A.  B.  Johnston. 

'  George  W.  Johnson,  of  Scott  County,  was  chosen  Governor.  The  ministers  of  the  Legislatiye  Council 
were :  Wf  lliara  B.  Machin,  John  W.  Crockett,  James  P.  Bates,  James  S.  Critman,  Philander  B.  Thompson,  J. 
P.  Bumside,  H.  W.  Bruce,  J.  W.  Moore,  E.  M.  Bruce,  and  George  B.  Hodge. 

*  The  Commissioners  were :  Henry  C.  Burnett,  W.  R  Simons,  and  William  Preston. 
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>mmonwealth  were  chosen  by  the  "  Legifilur 
ats  in  the  "Congress"  at  Richmond.*  The 
to  do  with  the  matter,  and  the  ridiculous 
Q.  All  through  the  war,  disloyal  Kentuckiana 
)ble  old  State  in  the  supreme  council  of  the 
hosen  only,  a  great  portion  of  that  time,  by 
tary  service  of  Jefferson  Davis. 
8  in  Kentucky  were  in  progress,  military 
!  assuming  very  important  features.  General 
t  Bowling  Green,  and  General  Hardee  was 
)uri,  to  supersede  General  Buckner  in  corn- 
General  Polk  at  Columbus  were  strength- 
ecured  the  important  position  of  Cumber- 
the  rich  mineral  and  agricultural  districts 
iters  of  the  Cumberland  River.  He  issued  a 
people  of  Southeastern  Kentucky,  declaring, 
the  instruments  of  the  conspirators,  when 
tary  despotism  upon  a  community,  that  he 
he  Lincoln  despotism  '*  and  the  ravages  of 
3  "  attempting   the  subjugation  of  a  sister 

uell  had  organized  a  large  force  at  Louisville, 
rengthen  various  advanced  posts,  and  throw 
forward,  along  the  line  of  the  railway 
toward  Bowling  Green,  about  forty  thou- 
sand men,  under  General  Alexander  McD. 
McCook.  As  this  strong  body  advanced, 
the  vanguard  of  the  Confederates,  under 
General  Hindman  (late  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Arkansas),  fell  back  to  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Green  River,  at 
Mumfordsville,  where  that  stream  was 
spanned  by  one  of  the  most  costly  iron 
bridges  in  the  country.'  This  was  partially 
destroyed,  in  order  to  impede  the  march 
of  their  pursuers.  The  latter  soon  con- 
structed a  temporary  oae.  For  this  pur- 
pose, a  greater  portion  of  Colonel  Augtlste 
Willich's  German  regiment  (the  Thirty- 
ok's  vanguard,  were  thrown  across  the  river, 
icked,*  at  Rowlett  Station,  by  a  regiment  of 
rers,  under  Colonel  Terry,  supported  by  two 


>mas,  Thomas  L.  Barnett,  S.  II.  Ford,  Thomas  B.  Johnson,  Georiro 
Thomas  B.  Monroe,  and  George  B.  Hodge.  On  the  day  when 
of  them — Henry  G.  Burnett  and  Thomas  Monroe— were  qwom  In 
pnate.  Of  such  nsarpers  of  the  political  rights  of  the  people,  the 
ed. 

norters  on  Fourth  Street,  between  Oreen  and  Wolnnt  Streets,  in 
!^ais. 
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regiments  of  infantry  and  a  battery  of  six  guns.     The  Nationals,  though 
greatly    outnumbered,   and    attacked    chiefly    by    cavalry   and    artillery, 
repulsed  the  assailants  with  ball  and  bayonet,  killing  Terry  and  thirty-two 
others,   wounding    about    fifty,   and 
losing  eight  killed  and  ten  wounded 
themselves.*     In  this  work  they  were 
aided  by  a  battery  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river.     Seeing  re-enforcements 
crossing,  the  Confederates  withdrew 
toward  Bowling   Green,  slowly   fol- 
lowed by  the  Nationals. 

In  the  mean  time,  stirring  scenes 
were    in    progress    in    the    extreme 
eastern  part  of  Kentucky,  and  move- 
ments there  caused  a  brief  diversion 
of  a  part  of  Buell's  army  from  the 
business  of  pushing  on  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Tennessee.     Humphry  Mar- 
shall was  again  in  the  field,  at  the  ™^^  ^  "™^^~  ^  '^ 
head  of  about  twenty-five  hundred  insurgents,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
January  was  intrenched  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paints ville,  in  Johnston 
Count/,  on  the  main  branch  of  the  Big  Sandy  River,  that  forms  the  boundary 
between  Kentucky  and  Virginia.     Colonel  James  A.  Garfield,  one  of  the 
most  energetic  young  men  of  Ohio,  was  sent  with  the  Forty-second  Ohio 
and  Fourteenth  Kentucky  regiments,  and  three  hundred  of  the  Second  Vir- 
ginia cavalry,  to  dislodge  him.     Garfield  followed  the  course  of  the  river 
in  a  march  of  greatest  difficulty  and  danger,  at  an  inclement  season.     When 
Marshall  heard  of  his  approach,  he  fled  in  alarm  up  the  river  toward  Pres* 
tonburg.     Garfield's  cavalry  pursued,  and,  in  an  encounter  with 
those  of  Marshall,*  at  the  mouth  of  Jennis^s  Creek,  they  killed      *^*^J* 
some,  and  drove  the  others  several  miles.     On  the  following  day, 
Garfield  also  set  out  with  about  eleven  hundred  of  his  force  in  pursuit,  and 
overtaking  Marshall  in  the  forks  of  Middle  Creek,  three  miles  above  Pres- 
tonburg,  where  he  was  strongly  posted  with  three  cannon  on  a  hill,  he  gave 
battle,  fought  him  from  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until  dark,  and  drove 
him  from   all  his   positions.     Garfield,  having  been  re-enforced  by  seven 
hundred  men  from  Paintsville,  was  enabled  to  make  the  victory  for  the 
Unionists  at  the  Battle  op  Prestonburg,  as  it  is  called,  complete.     The 
National  loss  was  two  killed  and  twenty-five  wounded.     That  of  the  insui^ 
gents  was  estimated  at  sixty  killed,  and  about  one  hundred  wounded  or 
made  prisoners.'    The  ponderous  Marshall  was  not  heard  of  afterward  as  a 
military  leader.     Because  of  his  services  on  this  occasion.  Gar- 
field  was  conmiissioned*  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers. 

*  Report  of  Chenenl  Bnell  to  General  MeClellan,  December  18, 186t.  General  Hindman,  in  his  report  on> 
the  19t]i,  said  General  Terry  and  three  of  Ms  regiment  were  killed,  three  others  slightly  wonnded,  and  only  six 
missing.    As  they  Ivft  a  mach  loj^r  number  dead  on  the  field,  Ilindmaa's  report  mast  have  t>een  incorrect 

'  Garfield,  in  his  report,  says  that  twenty-seven  dead  insurgents  were  fc^nd  on  the  field  the  next  morning. 
The  Richmond  papers  reported  the  battle  as  a  success  for  the  insurgents,  in  which  they  lost  only  nine  Icilled 
and  the  same  number  wounded  :  while  the  loss  of  the  Nationals  was  '*■  from  400  to  500  killed,  and  about  the 
same  number  wounded  P    Such  was  the  usual  character  of  the  reports  in  the  Confederate  newspapers,  under  th» 
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This  victory  on  the  Big  Sandy  was  soon  followed  by  another  of  the 
greatest  importance,  on  the  borders  of  the  Cumberland  River,  farther  west- 
ward.     Zollicoffer,  as  we  have  observed,  had  established  himself  in  the 
•  1861        region  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Cumberland.     At  the  close  of 
the  year*  he  was  strongly  intrenched  at  Beech  Grove,  on  the 
north  side  of  that  river,  opposite  Mill  Spring,  in  Pulaski  County,  at  the  bend 
of  the  stream  where  it  receives  the  White  Oak  Creek.     On  a  range  of  hills 
that  rise  several  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  and  with  water  on  three  sides 
of  him,  he  had  constructed  a  series  of  fortifications ;  and  on  the  opposite,  or 
soufh  side  of  the  Cumberland  he  had  also  erected  supporting  works.     There 
he  had  gathered  a  large  part  of  his  force,  composed  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
*i862        artillery;  and  there,  early  in  January,*  he  was  joined  by  Major- 
General  George  B.  Crittenden,  already  mentioned,*  who  had  been 
discharged  from  the  National  army  because  of  his  intemperance,  and  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  conspirators,  while  a  brother  was  in  the  military 
service  of  the  Government,  in  the  same  State.     He  ranked  Zollicoffer,  and 
•  Jan  «.      assumed  the  chief  command.*     On  the  same  day  he  inflicted  a 
long  and  bombastic  proclamation  on  the  "  people  of  Kentucky,'' 
closing  with  the  appeal,  "  Will  you  join  in  the  moving  columns  of  the 
South,  or  is  the  spirit  of  Kentucky  dead  ?" 

At  this  time  General  Buell  had  under  his  command  about  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  thousand  men,  composed  chiefly  of  citizens  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 

Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, Pennsylvania,  and  loyalists  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  with  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  pieces 
of  artillery.*  This  large  army  was 
divided  into  four  grand  divisions, 
commanded  respectively  by  Brigadier^ 
Generals  Alexander  McDowell  Mo- 
Cook,  Ormsby  M.  Mitchel,  George 
H.  Thomas,  and  Thomas  L.  Critten- 
den, acting  as  major-generals,  aided 
by  twenty  brigade  commanders. 
These  divisions  occupied  a  line 
across  the  State,  nearly  parallel  to 
that  held  by  the  Confederates. 
iwN  CABLOB  BUKLx.  McCook's,  ES  wc  havc  observed,'  was 

in  the  vicinity  of  Mumfordsville.     Brigadier-General  William  Nelson  was 


eye  of  the  conspirators  at  Blchmond.  WItb  the  most  absurd  mendacity,  they  made  the  deceived  people  believe 
that  In  every  fight  the  Confederates  won  a  victory  over  vastly  snperior  numbers,  killing,  wonnding,  and 
cnptnring  the  Nationals  by  hundreds  and  thoasands.  These  false  reports  were  made  on  purpose  to  deceive  the 
people,  so  as  to  dniM'  men  into  the  army,  and  money  from  the  pockets  of  the  dupes  of  the  conspi^tora. 

*  Scis  page  1S5. 

'  The  contributions  of  those  States  to  Bueir*  army  were  as  follows:  Ohio,  thirty  regiments  of  infimtry,  two 
r  nd  a  half  of  cavalry,  and  eiglit  batteries  of  artillery ;  Indiana,  twenty -seven  regiments  of  infiatry,  one  and  a 
half  regiment  of  ciivalry,  and  five  batteries  of  artillery;  Illinois,  three  regiments  of  in&ntry;  Kentucky, 
twenty -four  regiments  of  infan^F>%  four  of  cavalry,  and  two  batteries  of  artillery ;  Pennsylvania,  three  regiments 
of  infantry,  two  of  cavalry,  and  one  battery  of  artillery ;  Michigan,  three  regiments  of  infantry,  and  one  battery 
of  artillery :  Wisconsin,  three  regiments  of  infantry;  Minnesota,  two  regiments  of  inCui^  and  one  battery  of 
vtillery ;  Tennessee,  two  regiments  of  infiintry. 
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about  ten  miles  farther  east,  with  a  considerable  force,  and  MitchePs  was 
held  as  a  reserve  to  aid  McCook  in  his  contemplated  attack  on  Hindman,  at 
Cave  City.  General  Thomas  was  at  Columbia,  midway  between  Bowling 
Green  on  the  west,  and  Somerset  on  the  east,  and  Crittenden  was  in  the 
extreme  eastern  part  of  the  State,  in  the  direction  of  Cumberland  Gap. 

To  General  Thomas  was  assigned  the  duty  of  attacking  the  Confederates 
at  Beech  Grove  and  Mill  Spring,  where,  at  the  middle  of  January,  there  were 
about  ten  thousand  effective  men,  with  nearly  twenty  pieces  of  artillery.  If 
successful  there,  Thomas  was  to  push  on  over  the  Cumberland  Mountains 
into  the  great  valley  of  East  Tennessee,  seize  the  railway  that  traversed  that 
region,  and  afforded  quick  communication  between  the  Confederate  armies  in 
the  West  and  in  Virginia,  and  liberate  the  East  Tennesseeans  from  their  ter- 
rible thrall.  It  was  a  great  work  to  be  performed,  and  Thomas  was  precisely 
the  man  for  the  task.  He  entered  upon  it  with  alacrity.  He  divided  his  force, 
giving  a  smaller  portion  to  the  care  of  General  Schoepf  a{  Somerset,  while  he 
led  the  remainder  in  person,  in  a  flank  movement  from  Columbia,  by  way  of 
Jamestown.  He  reached  Logan's  Cross  Roads,  ten  miles  from  Beech  Grove, 
on  the  1 7th,*  where,  during  the  prevalence  of  a  heavy  rain-storm, 
he  gathered  his  troops  and  made  disposition  for  an  immediate  **^""p^* 
attack.  In  the  mean  time  the  Confederates  had  left  their  in- 
trenchments,  and  had  marched  to  meet  him.  General  Crittenden,  satisfied 
that  2iOllicoflfer's  position  was  untenable  against  superior  numbers,*  had 
determined  to  take  the  offensive.  The  Fishing  Creek,  which  lay  between 
the  forces  of  Thomas  and  Schoepf,  was  so  swollen  by  the  rain  that  he  hoped 
to  strike  the  Nationals  before  these  divisions  could  unite.  He  called  a 
council  of  war  on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  when  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
to  make  the  attack.'  ZoUicoffer  was  immediately  ordered  to  lead  the  column. 
He  started  at  midnight,  Carroll's  Brigade  following  his.'  Following  these 
as  a  reserve  were  the  Sixteenth  Alabama,  Colonel  Wood,  and  Branner's 
and  McClellan's  battalions  of  cavalry.  The  whole  force  was  between  four 
and  five  thousand  strong.  At  early  dawn,  Zollicoffer's  advance  met  the 
Union  pickets. 

General  Thomas  had  been  advised  of  this  movement.  He  had  made 
dispositions  accordingly,  and  the  pickets,  encountered  by  the  Confederate 
vanguard,  were  of  Woolford's  cavalry.  These  fell  slowly  back,  and  Wool- 
ford  reported  to  Colonel  M.  D.  Manson,  of  the  Tenth  Indiana,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  Second  Brigade,  stationed  in  advance  of  the  main  body. 
That  officer  formed  his  own  and  the  Fourth  Kentucky  (Colonel  S.  S.  Fry) 
in  battle  order,  at  the  junction  of  the  Somerset  and  Mill  Spring  Roads, 


>  The  Hne  of  iDtreDchraents  was  so  extensive  that  the  force  was  not  snfflcient  to  defend  It  thoroughly.  The 
&ee  of  the  coantry  was  such  that  there  was  bod  range  fur  artillery.  At  ihe  some  time,  the  (H>untry  Around  the 
post  coald  not  fomish  adequate*  subsistence  for  the  army.  At  tho  time  in  qaesUon.  tho  troops  wen*  reduced  to 
a  dagle  ration  of  beef  and  a  half  ration  of  corn  a  day,  the  latter  being  parched,  an<i  not  Issued  as  meal. 

•  Correspondence  of  the  LaiUaville  Courier^  by  an  cye-witnesa,  January  26th,  18fi2. 

»  ZollioofTer^s  Brigade  was  composed  of  the  Fifteenth  Mississippi,  and  the  Tennessee  reelments  of  Colonels 
Cammingt,  Battle,  and  Stanton,  marching  in  tho  order  here  named,  with  four  guns  commiinded  by  Oiptnin 
Rotiedge,  Immediately  in  tho  rear  of  tho  Mississippi.ins.  CarrolPs  troops  were  composed  of  the  Tfunessee  rrgi- 
mentsof  Colonels  Newman.  Murray,  and  Powell,  with  two  guns  commanded  by  Captain  McClunir.  marching 
in  the  ordtrnomed.  Colonel  Woo<rs  Sixteenth  Alabama  was  in  reserve.  Cavalry  battalions  in  the  rcnr;  Colonel 
Branner  on  the  right,  and  Colonel  McCIellan  on  the  left  Independent  companies  in  front  at  tlk^  vdronee  regi- 
Following  the  whole  were  ombuloscea,  and  ammonition  and  other  wagons. 
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;ce,  to  await  attack,  and  then  sent  a 
situation.  The  commanding  general 
ion,  when  he  found  the  Confederates 
ak  the  Fourth  Kentucky.  He  immedi- 
ide  and  a  section  of  artillery,  and  sent 
dvance  with  his  two  regiments  (Ninth 
d  Minnesota,  Colonel  H.  P.  Van  Cleve) 

six  o'clock  by  the  Kentucky  and  Ohio 
tery,  stationed  on  the  edge  of  the  field, 
,     It  was  becoming  very  warm  when 
)port  of  the  Nationals.     Then  the  Con- 
federates opened  a  most  galling  fire 
upon  the  little   line,  which  made  it 
waver.      At    that    moment    it    was 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Twelfth  Kentucky,   Colonel  W.  A. 
Hoskins,  and  the  Tennessee  Brigade, 
who  joined  in  the  fight.    The  conflict 
became  very  severe,  and  for  a  time  it 
was  doubtful  which  side  would  bear 
off  the  palm  of  victory.    The  Nation- 
als had  fallen  back,  and  were  hotly 
contesting  the  possession  of  a  com- 
manding hill,  with  Zollicoffer's  Bri- 
gade, when  that  General,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  his  column,  and  near  the 
crest  with  Colonel  Battle's  regiment, 
was  killed.    The  Confederate  General 
Crittenden    immediately    took     his 
place,  and,   with   the   assistance  of 
Carroll's    Brigade,     continued     the 
struggle  for  the  hill  for  almost  two 
hours.      But  the  galling  fire  of  the 
Second    Minnesota,     and     a    heavy 
charge  of  the  Ninth  Ohio  with  bayo- 
nets on  the  Confederate  flank,  com- 
Y  retreated  toward  their  camp  at  Beech 
y  the  victorious  Nationals  to  the  sum- 
:)mmanding  point  Standart's  and  Wet- 
[)nfederate  works,  while  Kinney's  Bat- 
on the  extreme  left,  opened  fire  upon 
i  from  escaping  across  the  Cumberland, 
on  Sunday  evening,*  at  the  close  of  the 
joined  by  the  Fourteenth  Ohio,  Colonel 
ntucky,  Colonel  Harlan ;  also  by  General 

*r  to  the  first  and  sncoeeding  ptisltlons  of  the  Tenth  Indi- 
ilHon  of  the  Fourth  Kentucky;  9.  the  second  posltloaof 
one;  and  11,  the  second  position  of  the  Ninth  Ohta 
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Schoepf,  with  the  Seventeenth,  Thirty-first,  and  Thirty-eighth  Ohio.  Disposi- 
tion was  made  early  the  next  morning  to  assault  the  Confederate  intrenchnrents, 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  works  were  abandoned.  The  beleaguered 
troops  had  fled  in  silence  across  the  nver,  under  cover  of  the  darkness, 
abandoning  every  thing  in  their  camp,  and  destroying  the  steamer  Noble 
JBIUis  (which  had  come  up  the  river  with  supplies),  and  three  flat-boats,  which 
had  carried  them  safely  over  the  stream,*  Destitute  of  provisions  and 
forage,  the  sadly-smitten  Confederates  were  partially  dispersed  among  the 
hills  on  the  borders  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  while  seeking  both.  Crit- 
tenden retreated  first  to  Monticello,  and  then  continued  his  flight  until  he 
reached  Livingston  and  Gainesborough,  in  the  direction  of  Nashville,  in 
order  to  be  in  open  communication  with  head-quarters  at  the  latter  place, 
and  to  guard  the  Cumberland  as  far  above  it  as  possible. 

Thus  ended  the  Battle  op  Mill  Spring  (which  has  b^n  also  called  the 
Battle  of  Beech  Grove,  Fishing  Creek,  and  Somerset),  with  a  loss  to  the 
Nationals  of  two  hundred  and  forty-seven,  of  whom  thirty-nine  were  killed, 
and  two  hundred  and  eight  were  wounded;  and  to  the  Confederates  of 
three  hundred  and  forty-nine,  of  whom 
one    hundred    and    ninety-two    were 
killed,  sixty-two  were  wounded,  and 
eighty -nine     were     made     prisoners. 
Among  the  killed,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  General  Zollicoffer,  whose  loss,  at 
that     time,     was     irreparable.'      The 
spoils    of    victory   for  Thomas   were 
twelve  pieces  of  artillery,  with  three 
caissons  packed,  two  army  forges,*  one 
battery  wagon,  a  large  amount  of  am- 
mimition  and  small  arms,  more  than  a 
thousand  horses  and  mules,  wagons, 
commissary  stores,  intrenching  tools,  ^*^^  ^^^ 


>  Some  aeooants  say  that  the  EUia  was  set  on  Are  bjr  the  shells  of  the  Nationals,  but  the  preponderance  of 
testimony  is  in  favor  of  the  statement  in  the  text  The  Ounfederates  hoped  to  prevent  Immediate  pursnlt  by 
leaving  nothing  on  which  their  foo  conld  cross  the  river. 

The  Confederates  safffn*d  terribly  in  their  retreat  "Since  Satorday  night,**  wrote  one  of  their  officers, 
"^  we  ha<l  but  an  hour  of  sleep,  and  scarcely  a  morsel  of  food.  For  a  whole  week  we  have  been  marching  under  a 
bare  subsistence,  and  I  have  at  length  approached  that  point  in  a  soldier^s  career  when  a  handful  uf  parched 
oom  Duty  be  considered  a  first-class  dinner.  We  marched  the  first  fbw  days  through  a  barren  region,  where 
•applies  oouM  not  be  obtalno<l.  I  have  more  than  once  seen  the  men  kill  a  porker  with  their  guns,  cut  and 
quarter  it  and  bndl  it  on  tho  coals,  and  then  eat  it  without  bread  or  salt  The  suffering  ot  the  men  flrom  the 
want  of  the  necessaries  ot  life,  of  clothing,  and  of  repose,  has  been  most  intense,  and  a  more  melancholy  spectacle 
tlian  this  solemn,  hungrv,  and  weary  procession,  could  scarcely  be  imagined."* 

s  Zollicoffer  was  killed  by  Colonel  Fry,  of  the  Fourth  Kentucky.  That  officer,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  was  leading  his  regiment  in  a  charge  upon  the  Mississippians,  when  he  was  mistaken 
f«ir  a  Confederate  officer  by  Ztilllcofrer.  The  Litter  rode  up  to  Fry,  saying,  as  he  pointe<I  toward  the  Mississip- 
pianjt,  **  You  are  not  going  to  fight  your  firiends,  are  you  ?**  A  t  that  instant  ZolUcoffer^s  aid,  Mi^or  Henry  M.  Fogg, 
«f  Nashvlllp,  fired  at  Fry,  wounding  his  horse.  Fry  turned  and  fired,  killing  Zollicoffer,  not  knowing  at  Uie 
time  his  person  or  his  rank.  Ho  was  covered  in  a  white  rubber  coat,  and  on  the  previous  evening  had  his  beard 
shaved  oC  so  ns  not  to  bo  cosily  recognized.  The  aid  of  Zollicoffer  was  mortally  woundetl  at  the  same  time. 
Zo:liooffer*s  body  was  taken  to  Mumfordsville,  and  sent  by  a  flog  of  truce  to  General  Hindman.  It  was  honored 
with  a  funeral  &alnt6  at  the  National  camp  when  it  was  carried  over  Green  River. 

>  The  army  forge  is  a  i>art  of  the  equipment  of  a  corps  of  artillery  or  cavalry  in  the  field,  and  is  portable.  It 
consists  of  a  four-wheeleil  carriage,  with  oompartmentn  in  which  a  blacksmith*s  outfit  of  ftiel  and  implements 
may  be  carried,  and  may  be  made  ready  for  use  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour.  The  fore  and  the  hind  wheels  of 
the  carriage  may  be  separated—**  unlimbered  **— the  same  as  those  of  a  cannon.    Attached  to  the  fore  wheels  are 
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and  camp  equipage.  The  men  in  their  flight  left  almost  every  thing  behind 
them,  except  the  clothing  on  their  persons.* 

This  victory  was  considered  one  of  the  most  important  that  had  yet  been 
achieved  by  the  l^atiojial  arms.  It  broke  the  line  of  the  Confederates  in 
Kentucky,  opened  a  door  of  deliverance  for  East  Tennessee,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  that  series  of  successful  operations  by  which  very  soon  afterward 
the  invaders  were  expelled  from  both  States.  The  Government  and  the 
loyal  people  hailed  the  tidings  of  the  triumph  with  great  joy.  The  Secretary 
of  War,  by  order  of  the  President,  issued  an  order  announcing  the  event, 
and  publicly  thanking  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  had  achieved  the  victory.* 
He  declared  the  purpose  of  the  war  to  be  "  to  pursue  and  destroy  a  rebellious 
enemy,  and  to  deliver  the  country  from  danger;"  and  concluded  by  saying, 
*'  In  the  prompt  and  spirited  movements  and  daring  at  Mill  Spring,  the 
nation  will  realize  its  hopes,"  and  "  delight  to  honor  its  brave  soldiers." 

The  defeat  was  severely  felt  by  the  Confederates ;  for  they  were  wise 
enough  to  imderstand  its  significance,  prophesying,  as  it  truly  did,  of  further 
melancholy  disasters  to  their  cause.  The  conspirators  perceived  the  urgent 
necessity  for  a  bold,  able,  and  dashing  commander  in  the  West,  and  believing 
Beauregard  to  be  such  an  one,  he  was  ordered  to  Johnston's 
*^mi'  Department,*  and  General  G.  W.  Smith,  who  had  been  an  active 
democratic  politician  in  New  York  city,  was  appointed  to  buo- 
ceed  him  at  Manassas.'  Crittenden  was  handled  without  mercy  by  the  critics. 
He  was  accused  of  treachery  by  some,  and  others,  more  charitable,  charged 
the  loss  of  the  battle  to  his  drunkenness.  All  wei-e  compelled  to  acknowledge 
a  serious  disaster,  and  from  it  drew  the  most  gloomy  conclusions.  Their 
despondency  was  deepened  by  the  blow  received  by  the  Confederate  cause 
at  Roanoke  Island  soon  aflerward;*  and  the  feeling  became  one  of  almost 
despair,  when,  a  few  days  later,  events  of  still  greater  importance,  and  more 
withering  to  their  hopes,  which  we  are  about  to  consider,  occurred  on  the 
Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers.* 

So  active  and  skillful  had  Johnston  been  in  his  Department,  in  strength- 
ening his  irregular  line  of  posts  and  fortifications  for  nearly  four  hundred 

the  boxes  for  sapplies  and  too1^  and  to  the  rear  wheels  the  bellows  and  forge^  ns  seen  In  the  cniprrmrlng  When 
needed  for  itso,  the  anvil  Is  taken  out  and  placed  on  a  block  made  from  any  neighboring  tree,  and  the  work  may 
be  speedily  b^nm. 

1  Ri*|Mirt  of  General  Thomas  to  General  Buell,  dated  at  Somerset,  Kentacky,  Jan.  81, 1863 ;  also  the  reports 
of  his  subordinate  officers. 

*  On  leaving  the  army  at  Manassas,  Boanregord  issued  a  characteristic  address  to  them,  telling  them  be 
hoped  soon  tu  be  bock  am<mg  them.  ''  I  am  anxious,^  ho  said,  ^'  that  my  brave  countrymen  here  in  amis,  IK>ntSns 
the  haughty  array  and  ma»ter  of  Northern  mercenaries,  should  thoroughly  appreciate  the  exigency/^  AUndlng 
to  their  disquietude  because  of  long  inaction,  and  the  disposition  to  give  up,  he  said  it  was  mi  time  for  the  men 
of  the  Potomac  army  ^  to  stack  their  armis  and  fkirl,  even  for  a  brief  period,  the  standards  they  hod  made  glorious 
by  their  manhood." 

*  See  pose  178. 

*  Tiieao  ore  remarkable  rivers.  The  Tennessee  rises  in  the  rugged  valleys  of  Southwestern  Virginia, 
between  the  Alleghany  and  Cumberland  Mountains,  having  tributaries  coming  out  of  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  It  sweeps  in  nn  immense  curve  through  Northern  Alabama  for  nearly  three  hundred  miles,  trnm  its 
northcodt  to  its  northwest  comer,  and  then  entering  Tennessee,  posses  through  it  in  a  due  mirth  course,  when, 
bi>nding  a  Utile  near  the  Kentucl;y  liorder,  it  traversed  that  State  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  and  falls  into  the 
Ohio  seventy  miles  ab^ive  its  mouth.  It  drains  an  area  of  forty  thousand  square  miles,  and  is  navigable  for 
small  vesst'ls  to  Knoxville,  five  hundred  miles  fW>m  its  mouth. 

The  Cumberland  Kiver  rises  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  in  Eastern  Kentockj, 
sweeps  around  into  Middle  Tennessee,  and  turning  northward.  In  a  course  generally  poroilel  to  the  Tenn« 
'  River,  foils  Into  the  Ohio.    It  i;*  navigable  for  large  steamboats  two  hundred  snd  fifty  miles,  and  ft>r  i 
ones,  St  high  water,  nearly  three  hundred  miles  fsrther. 
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miles  across  Southern  Kentucky,  and  within  the  Tennessee  border  from  Cum- 
berland Gap  to  Columbus  on  the  Mississippi,  that  when  General  Thomas  had  • 
accomplished  the  first  part  of  the  work  he  was  sent  to  perform,  it  was  thought 
expedient  not  to  push  farther,  seriously,  in  the  direction  of  East  Tennessee 


SBOION  OF  MILRABT  UOTEMMXPtt  IN  BA8TIBN  KBMTVOKT.' 

Potomac,  so  New  Orleans  was  to  be  defended  by  carrying  the  war  up  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio.  Looking  at  a  map  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  and  con- 
sidering the  attitude  of  the  contending  forces  in  each  at  that  time,  the  reader 
"lay  make  a  striking  parallelism  which  a  careful  writer  on  the  subject  has 
pointed  out.' 

Oovemed  by  a  military  necessity,  which  changing  circumstances  had 
created,  it  was  determined  to  concentrate  the  forces  of  Halleck  and  Buell  in 
4  grand  forward  movement  against  the  main  bodies  and  fortifications  of  the 
Coafeiierates.  Thomas's  victory  at  Mill  Spring  had  so  paralyzed  that  line 
^tiivard  of  Bowling  Green,  that  it  was  practically  shortened  at  least  one- 
'^al^  Crittenden,  as  we  have  observed,  had  made  his  way  toward  Nashville, 
*od  left  the  Cumberland  almost  unguarded  above  that  city ;  yet  so  moun- 
^*i^ou8  was  that  region,  and  so  barren  of  subsistence,  that  a  flank  move- 

^or  an  aeconnt  of  other  movements  in  Eastern  Kentncky,  sec  Chapter  III.  of  this  volame. 

*  ***  ir  Wasliiiigtiin  was  threatened  In  the  one  quarter,  LouisTllle  was  Uim  object  of  attack  un  the  other.    As 

ortr«»aa  Honroe  was  a  grrcat  ba.sls  of  operations  at  one  extremity,  furnishing  mi^n  and  arms,  so  was  Cairo  on 

c  «r«>|^(, .  ^j^  ^  ^^  ^,jj^  1^  ^  menacini;  neighlnir  iu  Norfolk,  so  had  theuther  in  Columbus.    What  the  lino  of  the 

■•»»wh^  yfrag  Ify  Northern  Vlr^nio,  p«-ni'traling  the  Ihountainous  region,  the  Big  Sandy,  with  its  tributaries 

'i"Pty|ii|^  alsii  in  the  Ohio,  was  to  the  defiles  of  Eastern  Kentucky.    What  Manassas  or  Richmond  M-as.  in  one 

'I'luter,  to  the  foe,  Bowling  Green,  a  great  railway  center,  was  to  the  other.    As  Virginia  was  pierced  on  the 

^y  tbe  James  find  the  Rappahannock  and  the  Turk,  so  was  Kentucky  on  the  west  by  the  Cumberland  and 

«nn4>sfte«;  a.id  as  the  Unionists  held  Newport  News  [Newport-Newco].  a  point  of  great  strategic  importance  at 

J*^*»lh  of  one  of  these  streams,  so  were  they  in  possession  of  Paducah,  a  place  of  equal  or  greater  advantage 

Kthe  entrance  to  anolherr^IIUtor!/ of  th6  War/ort/ie  Union^  by  E.  A.  Duycklnck. 
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ment  in  that  direction  would  have  been  performed  with  much  difficulty 
and  danger. 

The  great  body  of  the  Confederate 
troops, '  and  their  chief  fortifications, 
were  between.  Nashville  and  Bowling 
Green  and  the  Mississippi  River,  and  upon 
these  the  combined  armies  of  Halleck 
and  Buell  prepared  to  move.  These 
fortifications  had  been  constructed  with 
skill,  as  to  location  and  form,  under  the 
direction  of  General  Polk,  and  chiefly  by 
the  labor  of  slaves.  The  principal  works 
were  redoubts  on  Island  No.  10,  in  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  at  Columbus,  on  its 
eastern  bank;  Fort  Henry,  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  and  Fort  Donelson,  on  the 
Cumberland  River.  The  two  latter  were 
in  Tennessee,  not  far  below  the  line  di- 
viding it  from  Kentucky,  at  points  where 
the  two  rivers  approach  within  a  few  miles 
of  each  other. 

During  the  autumn  and  early  winter,  a  naval  armament,  projected  by 
Fremont  for  service  on  the  Mississippi  River,  had  been  in  preparation  at  St. 
Louis  and  Cairo,  for  co-operation  with  the  military  forces  in  the  West.  It 
•1862.  consisted,  at  the  close  of  January,*  of  twelve  gun-boats  (some 
.  new  and  others  made  of  river  steamers),  carrying  one  hundred 
'and  twenty-six  heavy  cannon  and  some  lighter  guns,'  the  whole  commanded 
by  Flag-officer  Andrew  Hull  Foote,  of  the  National  navy.  Seven  of  these 
boats  were  covered  with  iron  plates,  and  were  built  very  wide  in  proportion 
to  their  length,  so  that  on  the  still  river  waters  they  might  have  almost  the 
steadiness  of  stationary  land  batteries  when  discharging  their  heavy  guns. 
The  sides  of  these  armored  vessels  were  made  sloping  upward  and  downward 
from  the  water-line,  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  so  as  to  ward  off  shot 
and  shell ;  and  they  were  so  constructed  that,  in  action,  they  could  be  kept 
"  bow  on,"  or  the  bow  toward  the  enemy.  Their  hulls  were  made  of  heavy 
oak  timber,  with  triple  strength  at  the  bows,  and  sheathed  with  wrought- 
iron  plates  two  and  a  half  inches  in  thickness.  Their  engines  were  very 
powerful,  so  as  to  facilitate  movements  in  action ;  and  each  boat  carried  a 
mortar  of  13-inch  caliber.* 

These  vessels,  although  originally  constructed  for  service  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  were  found  to  be  of  sufficiently  light  draft  to  allow  them  to 
navigate  the  Cumberlaijd  and  Tennessee  Rivers,  into  whose  waters  they 
were  speedily  summoned,  to  assist  an  army  which  General  Halleck  had 
placed  under  the  command  of  General  Grant,  in  an  expedition  against  Forts 


>  Kono  of  the  cannon  were  \^bb  in  metal  than  82-ponndera.  Some  were  4S-poanden» ;  some  were  nine  and 
ten-Inch  Nary  Colnmblaila,  and  the  bow  gnns  were  rifled  84-poundera. 

*  The  largiT  of  these  vessels  were  of  the  proportion  of  aboat  175  feet  to  60  feet,  and  drawing,  when  anned 
and  laden,  about  five  feet  of  water.  They  were  manned  by  Western  boatmen  and  Eastern  TolnntMra  who  had 
been  navigators,  commanded  by  officers  of  the  National  navy. 
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Henry  and  Donelson.  Notwithstanding  repeated  assurances  had  been  given 
to  Mallory — ^the  Confederate  Secretary  of  the  Navy — that  these  forts  would 
be,  in  a  great  degree,  at  the  mercy  of  the  National  gun-boats  abuilding,  that 
conspirator,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  obtuseness,  slow  method,  and  indif- 
ferent intellect,  and  whose  ignorance,  even  of  the  geography  of  Hentucky 
and  Tennessee,  had  been  broadly  travestied  in  "  Congress/"  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  these  warnings,  but  left  both  rivers  open,  without  placing  a  single 
floating  battery  upon  either.  This  omission  was  observed  and  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  the  Nationals,  and  early  in  February  a  large  force  that  had 
moved  from  the  Ohio  River  was  pressing  toward  the  doomed  forts,  whose 


FOOTS^S  FLOTILLA. 

capture  would  make  the  way  easy  to  the  rear  of  Bowling  Green.  By  that 
movement  the  Confederate  line  would  be  broken,  and  the  immediate 
evacuation  of  Kentucky  by  the  invaders .  would  be  made  an  inexorable 
necessity. 

Preliminary  to  this  grand  advance,  and  for  the  double  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  topography  of  the  country,  and  for  deceiving  the  Confederates  con- 
cerning the  real  designs  of  the  Nationals,  several  reconnoissances,  in  con- 
siderable force,  were  made  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  River,  toward 
the  reputed  impregnable  stronghold  at  Columbus.  One  of  these  minor  expe- 
ditions, composed  of  about  seven  thousand  men,  was  commanded  by  General 
McClernand,  who  left  Cairo  for  Fort  Jefferson,  and  other  places  below,  in  river 
transports,  on  the  1 0th  of  January."  From  that  point  he  penetrated 
Kentucky  far  toward  the  Tennessee  line,  threatening  Columbus 
and  the  country  in  its  rear.  At  the  same  time,  General  Paine  marched  with 
nearly  an  equal  force  from  Bird's  Point,  on  the  Missouri  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, in  the  direction  of  Charleston,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  McCler- 
nand, menacing  New  Madrid,  and  reconnoitering  Columbus ;  while  a  third 
party,  six  thousand  strong,  under  General  C.  F.  Smith,  moved  from  Paducah 
to  Mayfield,  in  the  direction  of  Columbus.  Still  another  force  moved  east- 
ward to  Smithland,  between  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers ;  and  at 
the  same  time  gun-boats  were  patrolling  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi,   those   on   the   latter   threatening   Columbus.     These   reconnoitering 

»  Pollani'8  Fir%t  Year  afths  War,  page  281. 
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parties  all  returned  to  their  respective  starting  places  preparatory  to  the 
grand  movement. 

These  operations  alarmed  and  perplexed  the  Confederates,  and  so  puzzled 
the  newspaper  correspondents  with  the  armies,  that  the  wildest  speculations 
about  the  intentions  of  Halleck  and  Buell,  and  the  most  ridiculous  criti- 
cisms of  their  doings,  filled  the  public  journals.  These  speculations  were 
made  more  unsatisfactory  and  absurd  by  the  movements  of  General  Thomas, 
immediately  after  the  Battle  of  Mill  Spring,  who,  it  was  then  believed  by 
the  uninformed,  was  to  be  the  immediate  liberator  of  East  Tennessee.  He 
had  crossed  the  Cumberland  River  in  force,  after  the  battle  of  Mill  Spring, 
at  the  head  of  navigation  at  Waitsboro,  and  had  pushed  a  column  on  toward 
Cumberland  Gap.  Predictions  of  glorious  events  in  the  great  valley  between 
the  Alleghany  and  Cumberland  Mountains  were  freely  offered  and  believed ; 
but  the  hopes  created  by  these  were  speedily  blasted.  The  movement  was 
only  a  feint  to  deceive  the  Confederates,  and  was  successful.  To  save  East 
Tennessee  from  the  grasp  of  Thomas,  Johnston  sent  a  large  body  of  troops  by 
railway  from  Bowling  Green  by  way  of  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  to  Knox- 
ville,  and  when  the  Confederate  force  was  thus  weakened  in  front  of  Buell, 
Thomas  was  recalled.  The  latter  turned  back,  marched  westward,  and 
joined  Nelson  at  Glassgow,  in  Barren  County,  on  Hardee's  right  fiank.  In 
the  mean  time,  Mitchel,  with  his  reserves  that  formed  Buell's  center,  had 
moved  toward  the  Green  River  in  the  direction  of  Bowling  Green.  These 
developments  satisfied  Johnston  that  Buell  was  concentrating  his  forces  to 
attack  his  front,  so  he  called  in  his  outlying  posts  as  far  as 
*  ^"isSa^'  pnidence  would  allow,  and  prepared"  for  the  shock  of  battle,  that 
now  seemed  inevitable. 

The  combined  movements  of  the  army  and  navy  against  Forts  Henry  and 
Donelson,  arranged  by  Generals  Grant  and  C.  F.  Smith,*  and  Commodore 
Foote,  and  approved  by  General  Halleck,  were  now  commenced.  The  chief 
object  was  to  break  the  line  of  the  Confederates,  which,  as  we  have  observed, 
had  been  established  with  care  and  skill  across  the  country  from  the  Great 
River  to  the  mountains ;  also  to  gain  possession  of  their  strongholds,  and  to 
fiank  those  at  Columbus  and  Bowling  Green,  in  the  movement  for  clearing 
the  Mississippi  River  and  valley  of  all  warlike  obstructions.  Fort  Henry,  lying 
on  a  low  bottom  land  on  the  eastern  or  righ  thank  of  the  Tennessee  River, 
in  Stewart  County,  Tennessee,  was  to  be  the  first  object  of  attack.  It  lay  at 
a  bend  of  that  stream,  and  its  guns  commanded  a  reach  of  the  river  below  it 
toward 'Panther  Island,  for  about  two  miles,  in  a  direct  line.  The  fbrt 
was  an  irregular  field-work,  with  five  bastions,  the  embrasures  revetted 
with  sand-bags.  It  was  armed  with  seventeen  heavy  guns,  twelve  of 
which   commanded    the   river.      Both  above   and    below   the    fort   was   a 

>  General  Smith  eeems  t<>  have  been  fUlIy  Instrncteil  hj  Fremont  with  the  plan  of  his  Mississippi  Vallejr 
«ampai?n.  An  oDIccr  under  Smith's  command  (General  Lewis  Wallace),  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  says:  "^Oim 
•vcniii((  General  Smith  sent  for  me.  At  his  head-qaarters.  before  a  cozy  tire,  bo  opened  his  map  on  the  table, 
and  with  ilni^rsnowon  his  map,  then  twirling  hi?  great  white  moustache,  and  his  gray  eyes  all  the  time  as 
bright  as  the  flames  in  his  grat4\  ho  painted  glowingly  the  M-holo  Tennessee  Hirer  campaign.  I  recollect  dis- 
tinctly his  stopping  at  Corinth,  and  saying  emphatically,  '  Here  will  be  the  decisive  battle.*  He  fliiished  the 
conversation  by  saying  that  the  time  was  come.  The  troops  at  Cairo,  strongly  re-enforcod,  and  those  at 
Paducab  wonld  very  shortly  embark.  In  the  mean  time  I  was  to  go  to  Smithland,  at  the  month  of  the  Cumber- 
land River,  and  get  the  regimenU  there  in  condition  to  m«rch.  He  handed  me  an  order  to  that  effect,  and  I 
•zecQted  it"* 
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creek  defended  by  rifle-pits,  and  around  it  was  swampy  land  with  back- 
water in  the  rear.  It  was  strong  in  itself,  and  so  admirably  situated  for 
defense,  that  the  Confederates  were 
confident  that  it  could  not  be  cap- 
tured. At  the  time  we  are  considering, 
the  garrison  in  the  fort  and  the  troops 
in  camp  within  the  outer  works,  con- 
sisting of  less  than  three  thousand 
men,*  were  commanded  by  Brigadier- 
General  Loyd  Tilghman,  a  Marylander, 
and  graduate  of  West  Point  Academy, 
and  it  was  supplied  with  barracks  and 
tents  sufficient  for  an  army  fifteen 
thousand  strong. 

General  Ilalleck,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  divided  his  large  Department  into  '"^^^  ^'  "^"^  "«**^* 

military  districts,  and  he  had  given  the  command  over  that  of  Cairo  to 
General  Grant.     This  was  enlarged  late  in  December,*  so  as  to 
include  all  of  Southern  Illinois,  Kentucky  west  of  the  Cumber-     *  ^^f*' 
land  River,  and  the  counties  of  Eastern  Missouri  south  of  Cape 
Girardeau.     Grant  was  therefore  commander  of  all  the  land  forces  to  be 
engaged  in  the  expedition  against  Fort  Henry.'    To  that  end  he  collected 
his  troops  at  the  close  of  the  reconnoissance  just  mentioned,  chiefly  at  Cairo 
and  Paducah,  and  had  directed  General  Smith  to  gain  what  information  he 
could  concerning  the  two  Tennessee  forts.     Accordingly,  on  his  return,  that 
officer  struck  the  Tennessee  River  about  twenty  miles  below  Fort  Henry, 
where   he  found  the  gun-boat  Lexington  patrolling  its  waters.     In  that 
vessel  he  approached  the  fort  so  near  as  to  draw  its  fire,  and  he  reported  to 
Grant  that  it  might  easily  be  taken,  if  attacked  soon.     The  latter  sent  the 
report  to  General  Hal  leek. 

Hearing  nothing  from  their  chief  for  several  days  afterward,  Grant  and 
Foote  united,  in  a  letter  to  Halleck,*  in  asking  permission  to  storm 
Fort  Henry,  and  hold  it  as  a  base  for  other  operations.     On  the     **^J2^ 
following  day  Grant  wrote  an  urgent  letter  to  his  commander 
setting  forth  the  advantages  to  be  expected  from  the  proposed  movement, 
and  on  the  30th  an  order  came  for  its  prosecution.*     The  enterprise  was 


1  BBPCsssrcs. — Tho  A's  denotf  the  position  of  twelve  82-poandcr8 ;  B,  a  24-poander  barbette  gun ;  0,  * 
IS-lneh  ColamMwI ;  D,  84poan(I«r  slege-gan :  £  B,  li-'Mmnder  •lege-gans;  F,  Flag-staff;  H,  Draw-bridge;  K, 
Well;  M,  Magazine;  O,  Ordoance  Stnre;t:  P,  A(^utant*8  Quarters:  <|.  Uead-quarters ;  R.  Ottioers'  Qoartert. 

*  These  were  divided  Int4>  two  brigades — tho  first,  under  Colonel  A.  Hleman,  was  coin|iosed  of  the  Tenth 
Tennessee  (his  own),  consisting  of  about  800  Irish  volunteers,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  McOavock ;  Twenty- 
seventh  Alabama,  Colonel  Ilnghes;  Forty-eighth  Tennessee,  Colonel  Voorhles;  Tennessee  battalion  of  cavahy, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Oantt;  and  a  light  battery  of  four  pieces,  oominanded  by  Captain  Culb<'rt>on.  The  Second 
Brigade,  under  Colonel  Joseph  Dralie,  of  the  Fourth  Mississippi  Begiment,  was  composed  of  his  own  troops 
under  'ila^or  Adair;  Filtccnth  Arkansas,  Colonel  Gee;  Fifty-first  Tennessee,  Colonel  Browi'er;  Alabama 
battalion.  Major  Oarvin;  light  battery  of  three  pieces,  Captain  Clare;  Alabama  battalion  of  cavalry:  an  Inde- 
|iendent  company  of  horse,  under  Captain  Mllner;  Captain  Padgett's  Spy  Comjiany.  and  a  detachment  of 
Bangers,  commanded  by  Ciii  tiln  Melton.  The  heavy  artillery  manned  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  were  In  charge 
of  Captain  Jesse  Taylor.—  Ueiiort  of  General  Tilghman  to  Colortel  Mackall,  Johnston's  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General,  Ffb.  12. 1S02. 

'  The  number  )f  troops— officers  and  men— under  General  Grant's  command,  who  were  fit  for  da^  at  tk« 
middle  of  January.  1862.  was  24.60S. 

*  Orant  and  hit  Oampaiffns^  by  Henry  Copp6e,  pages  89  and  40. 
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immediately  begun,  and  on  Monday  morning,  the  2d  of  February,*  Flag- 
oflScer  Foote  left  Cairo  with  a  little  flotilla  of  seven  sun-boats' 

•  1802. 

(four  of  them  armored),  nloved  up  the  Ohio  to  Paducah,  and  on 
that  evening  was  in  the  Tennessee  River.     He  went  up  that  stream  cau- 

.  tiously,  because  of  information  that 

ihare  were  torpedoes  in  it,  and  on 

^  Tuesday     morning,*     at 

dawn,  he  was  a  few  miles 

below  Fort  Henry. 

Grant's  array,  composed  of  the 
divisions  of  Generals  McClemand  and 
C.  F.  Smith,  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
embarked  in  transports,  which  were 
convoyed  by  the  flotilla.  These 
landed  a  few  miles  below  the  fort, 
and  soon  afterward  the  armored 
gun-boats  (£!sseXy  St,  ZouiSy  Caronr 
delety  and  Cincinnati)  were  sent  for- 
ward by  Grant,  with  orders  to  move 
slowly  and  shell  the  woods  on  each 

AMDBXW  n.  FOOTS.  •' 

Side  of  the  river,  m  order  to  discover 
concealed  batteries,  if  they  existed.  At  the  same  time  the  Co^iestof/a  and 
7h/ler  were  successfully  engaged,  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Phelps, 
in  fishing  up  torpedoes.* 


>  These  were  the  armored  gun-boats  Cincinnati  (flag-ship),  Commander  StemWl ;  Carond^Ut^  Commander 
Walke;  Eunr^  Commander  W.  D.  l^orter;  and /St.  LouiB^  Lieutenant  Commanding  Paulding;  and  the  wooden 
gun-boats  Le^ngton^  Ueutenant  Commanding  Shirtc ;  Tyler^  Lieutenant  Commanding  Glvln ;  and  Onuatoifa^ 
lieutenant  Commanding  Phelps. 

*  Information  concerning  these  had  been  given  by  a  woman 
Bvlng  near  the  bonks  of  the  river.  The  ** Jessie  Scouts,^  a  dar- 
ing corps  of  yonng  men  in  Grant's  army,  went  into  a  fimn-houso 
wherein  a  huge  number  of  women  were  gathered  for  safety.  When 
their  fears  were  allayed,  one  of  the  women  said  that  her  hua- 
band  was  a  soldier  in  Fort  Uonry.  ^  By  to-morrow  night,  madam,^ 
iaid  one  of  the  scouts,  **  there  will  be  no  Fort  Henry— our  gun- 
boats wUl  dUposti  of  it''—** Not  a  bit  of  it,"  was  the  reply;  **  they 
will  all  be  blown  up  before  they  get  past  the  Island " — meaning 
Panther  Island.  The  scouta  threatened  to  carry  her  away  a  pri- 
soner if  she  did  not  tell  all  she  knew  about  them,  when  she  told 
them  that  tor|>edue8  had  been  phmted  all  along  the  channels  near 
the  island,  and  gave  them  directions  as  to  their  locations.  Acting 
npon  this  information,  these  little  floating  mines  were  searched  for, 
and  eight  of  them  were  found.  They  were  cylinders  of  sheet  iron, 
flTtf  feet  and  a  half  long,  pi»inted  at  each  end,  each  contaming; 
In  a  canvas  bag.  scventy-flve  pounds  of  gunpowder,  with  a  simple 
i^>paratus  tor  exploding  it  by  means  of  a  percussion  cap,  to  be 
operated  upon  by  means  of  a  lever,  extending  to  the  outside,  and 
moTed  by  its  striking  a  vessel  These  were  anchored  in  the  river 
a  little  below  the  surface.  The  rise  in  the  rirer  at  this  time  had 
made  them  harmless,  and  it  was  found  that  moisture  had  ruined 
the  powder.  to«p«i>o.« 


•  KxPLANATioit.— A.  the  •hell  of  the  Torpedo ;  D,  air  ehunber,  made  of  sheet  dnc,  and  tightly  fusteped :  C,  a  chamber,  nr  Mck  eoataltt- 
lilf  gvnpoerder  ;  D.  a  pletol  with  the  mmale  in  the  powder,  havinc  It*  trigfer  coniMcted  with  the  rod  K.  That  rod  had  pcongi,  whldi  w«r» 
darilfned  tA  ktrike  the  bottom  of  a  veeeel  in  motion  in  each  a  way  that  it  would  operate,  by  a  lerer  and  cord,  on  the  pietoi,  dlechatfinc  It  i» 
IW powder,  and  to  exploding  the  torpedo  under  the  bow  of  ihe  reeeeL  E,  P.  heary  iron  iMnda,  to  which  the  anchor*  or  wetghta,  O,  O,  w«m 
eltaehad.    The  torpedo  wae  anchored  eo  aa  to  meet  a  veaMi  going  agalnat  the  current,  the  direction  of  which  U  indicated  by  the  arr»w. 
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By  the  morning  of  the  6th,  every  thing  was  in  rea^timos  for  the  attack, 
which  was  to  be  made  simultaneously  on  land  and  water.  McClennod^fi 
division*  moved  first,  up  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tennessee,  to  get  in  a  position 
between  Forts  Henry  arid  Donelson,  and  be  in  readiness  to  storm  the  former 
from  the  rear,  or  intercept  the  retreat  of  the  Confederates,  while  two  brigades 
of  Smith's  division,*  that  were  to  make  the  attack,  marched  lip  the  west  side 
of  the  river  to  assail  and  capture  half-finished  Fort  Hieman,'  situated  upon 
a  great  hill,  and  from  that  commanding  point  bring  artillery  to  bear  upon 
Fort  Henry. 

Thei'e  had  been  a  tremendous  thunder-storm  during  the  ^ight,  which 
made  the  roads  very  heavy,  and  caused  the  river  to  rise  rapidly.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  gun-boats  were  in  position  and  commenced  the  attack 
some  time  before  the  troops,  who  had  been  ordered  to  march  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  arrived.  The  little  streams  were  so  swollen  that 
they  had  to  build  bridges  for  the  passage  of  the  artillery ;  and  so  slow  was 
the  march  that  they  were  compelled  to  hear  the  stirring  sounds  of  battle 
without  being  allowed  to  participate  in  it.* 

It  was  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  when  the  gun-boats  opened 
fire.     The  flotilla  had  passed  Panther  Island  by  the  western  channel,  and  the 


IimiUOR  OF  POST  UXirST. 


armored  vessels  had  taken  position  diagonally  across  the  river,  with  the 
unarmored  gun-boats  Tyler^  Lexington^  and  Conestoga^  in  reserve.  The 
fort  warmly  responded  to  the  assault  at  the  beginning  (which  was  made  at 
a  distance  of  six  hundred  yards  from  the  batteries),  but  the  storm  from  the 


1  This  was  the  First  division,  and  consisted  of  two  brlgMlcs,  composed  of  the  Eijthth,  Eleyenth,  Eighteenth, 
TwenUeth,  Twenty-seventh,  Twenty -ninth.  Thirtieth,  Thlrty-flrst.  Forty-flfth,  and  Forty-eighth  Illinois  Regi- 
ments ;  with  one  IIllnolA  cavalry  regiment,  and  four  independent  cavalry  companies,  and  four  batteries  of 
artillery. 

>  Tills,  the  Second  division,  comprised  the  Seventh,  Ninth,  Twelfth,  Twenty-eighth,  and  Forty-flrst  Illinois 
Regiments,  the  Eleventh  Indiana,  the  Seventh  and  Twelfth  Iowa,  the  Eighth  and  Thirtieth  Missouri,  with  a 
eonsideraMe  b<Nty  of  cavalry  and  artlHer}*. 

*  So  naint^f  in  honor  of  Colonel  A.  Hieman,  of  Tilghman's  command,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of 
Irish  volunteers.  Hleman  was  a  German,  and  a  resident  of  Nashville.  He  was  an  architect,  and  a  man  of  taste, 
culture,  and  fortune. 

*  General  Lewis  Wallace,  who  commnnded  one  of  the  brigades  that  marched  upon  Fort  Hieman,  in  a  letter 
to  the  author  soon  after  the  affair,  said :  ''The  whole  march  was  an  exciting  one.  When  we  started  from  our 
biTonao,  00  doubt  was  entertained  of  our  being  able  to  make  the  five  miles,  take  up  position,  and  be  ready  for 
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flotilla  was  so  severe,  that  very  soon  the  garrison  became  panio^ricken. 
Seven  of  the  guns  were  dismounted,  and  made  useless;  the  flag-staff  was 
shot  away ;  and  a  heavy  rifled  cannon  ill  the  fort  had  bursted,  killing  three 
men.  The  troops  in  the  camp  outside  the  fort  fled,  most  of  them  by  the 
upper  Dover  road,  leading  to  Fort  Donelson,  and  others  on  a  steamer  lying 
just  above  Fort  Henry.  General  Tilghman  and  less  than  one  hundred 
artillerists  in  the  fort  were  all  that  remained  to  surrender  to  the  victorious 
Foote.* 

The  Confederate  commander  had  behaved  most  soldierly  throughout,  at 

times  doing  a  private's  duty  at  the  guns.     His  gallantry,  Foote  said  in  his 

report,  "  was  worthy  of  a  better  cause."     Before  two  o'clock  he  hauled  down 

his  flag  and  sent  up  a  white  one,  and  the  Battle  op  Fort  Henry 

*  \m^'  ceased,*  after  a  severe  conflict  of  little  more  than  an  hour.*  It 
was  all  over  before  the  land  troops  arrived,  and  neither  those  on 
the  Fort  Henry  side  of  the  river,  nor  they  who  moved  against  Fort  Hieman, 
on  the  other  bank  of  the  stream,  had  an  opportunity  to  fight.  The  occupants 
of  the  latter  had  fled  at  the  approach  of  the  Nationals  without  firing  a  shot, 
and  had  done  what  damage  they  could  by  fire,  at  the  moment  of  their 
departure. 

"  A  few  minutes  before  the  surrender,"  says  Pollard,  "  the  scene  in  and 
around  the  fort  exhibited  a  spectacle  of  fierce  grandeur.  Many  of  the  cabins 
in  and  around  the  fort  were  in  fiames.  Added  to  the  scene  were  the  smoke 
from  the  burning  timber,  and  the  curling  but  dense  wreaths  of  smoke  from 
the  guns ;  the  constantly  recurring,  spattering,  and  whizzing  of  fragments 
of  crashing  and  bursting  shells ;  the  deafening  roar  of  artillery ;  the  black 
sides  of  five  or  six  gun-boats,  belching  fire  at  every  port-hole ;  the  volumes 
of  smoke  settled  in  dense  masses  along  the  surrounding  back-waters ;  and  up 
and  over  that  fog,  on  the  heights,  the  army  of  General  Grant  (10,000), 
deploying  around  our  smdll  army,  attempting  to  cut  off  its  retreat.     In  the 

the  Mutult  at  th^*  appointed  hour.  Never  nlen  worked  harder.  The  gnns  of  the  fleet  <»pene(1  while  wc  were  yet 
quite  a  mile  from  our  objective.  Our  line  of  march  wns  nearly  parallel  with  the  line  of  Are  to  and  fh>m  the 
gon-boats.  Not  more  than  seven  hundred  ynnis  separated  us  fn>m  the  great  sheila,  in  their  roaring,  flery  pas- 
sage. Without  ButTertng  from  their  effect,  wo  had  the  f^ll  benefit  of  their  indescribable  and  terrible  noise. 
Several  times  I  heard  |he  shot  from  the  fort  crash  against  the  iron  sides  of  the  boats.  You  can  imagine  th« 
excitement  and  martial  f^ror  the  circumstances  were  calculated  to  inspire  our  men  with.  I  was  all  easfrness  to 
^nsh  on  with  my  brigade,  but  General  Smith  rode,  like  th«  veteran  he  was,  laughing  at  my  impatience,  and 
reftising  all  mr  entreaties.    He  wa»  too  good  a  soldier  to  divide  his  column.** 

>  Report  of  Commander  Foote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Febniary  A,  1S62.  Commander  Stt* mbel  and 
iJentenant-Commander  Phelps  were  bent  to  hoist  the  Union  flag  over  the  fort,  and  to  invite  General  Tilghman 
on  board  the  commo<Iore's  flag-ship.  When,  an  hour  later.  Grant  arrived,  the  fort  and  all  the  8p<iils  of  victory 
wero  turned  over  to  him.  General  Tilghman,  and  Captain  Jesse  Taylor  uf  Tennessee,  who  was  the  commander 
of  the  fort,  with  ten  other  commissioned  officers,  with  subordinates  and  privates  in  the  fort,  wero  made  prlsonerai 
It  was  said  that  the  General  and  some  of  his  officers  attempted  to  escape,  but  were  oonflronted  by  sentinels 
who  had  been  pressed  into  the  service,  and  who  now  retaliatecl  by  doing  their  duty  strictly.  They  reftised  to 
lot  them  pass  the  line,  such  being  their  orders,  and  threatened  to  shoot  the  first  man  who  should  att4>mpt  it 

«  The  National  loss  was  two  killed  and  thirty-eight  wounded,  and  the  Confeilerates  had  five  ki:ie<l  and  ten 
wounded.  Of  the  National*,  twenty-nine  were  wounded  and  scalded  on  the  gun-boat  JSIsteas,  Captain  W.  D. 
Porter;  some  <»f  them  mortally.  This  calamity  was  causo<1  by  a  82-poun«l  shot  entering  the  boiler  of  the  Amos. 
It  had  passed  through  the  edge  of  a  bow  port,  through  a  bulkhead,  into  the  boiler,  in  which,  fortunately,  thero 
was  only  about  sixty  pounds  of  steam.  In  its  passage  it  took  off  a  portion  of  the  head  of  Lieutenant  8.  B. 
Brittain,  Jr.,  one  of  Porter's  aids.  lie  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Brittain,  of  New  York,  and  a  very  promising 
youth,  not  quite  seventeen  years  of  age.  Ue  was  standing  Tcry  near  Commander  Porter  at  the  time,  with  one 
hand  on  that  offlcer^B  shoulder,  and  the  other  on  his  own  cutlass.  Caiitoin  Porter  was  badly  scalded  by  th« 
steam  that  escaped,  but  recovered.  That  officer  was  a  son  of  Commodore  David  Porter,  fkmoas  in  American 
annals  as  the  commander  of  the  EMtaa  in  the  war  of  1812 ;  and  he  Inherited  his  father's  bravery  and  patriotisiB. 
The  gnn-boat  placed  nnder  his  comouuid  was  named  JSmms,  in  honor  of  his  fiither^s  memory. 
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midst  of  the  storm  of  shot  and  sheU,  the  small  force  outside  of  the  fort  had 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  upper  road,  the  gun-boats  having  failed  to  notice 
their  movements  until  they  were  out  of  reach.  To  give  them  further  time, 
the  gallant  Tilghman,  exhausted  and  begrimed  with  powder  and  smoke, 
stood  erect  at  the  middle  battery,  and  pointed  gun  after  gun.  It  was  clear, 
however,  that  the  fort  could  not  hold  out  much  longer.  A  white  flag  was 
raised  by  the  order  of  General  Tilghman,  who  remarked, '  It  is  vain  to  fight 
longer.  Our  gunners  are  disabled — our  guns  dismounted  ;  we  can't  hold  out 
five  minutes  longer.'  As  soon  as  the  token  of  submission  was  hoisted,  the 
gun-boats  came  alongside  the  fort  and  took  possession  of  it,  their  crews 
giving  three  cheers  for  the  Union.  General  Tilghman  and  the  small  garrison 
of  forty  were  taken  prisoners.'" 

The  capture  of  Fort  Henry  was  a  naval  victory  of  great  importance,  not 
only  because  of  its  immediate  effect,  but  because  it  proved  the  efficiency  of 
cun-boats  on  the  narrow  rjvers  of  the  West,  in  co-operating  with  land  troopa 
On  this  account,  and  because  of  its  promises  of  greater  achievements  near, 
the  fall  of  Fort  Henry  caused  the  most  profound  satisfaction  among  the 
loyal  people.  Halleck  announced  the  fact  to  McClellan  with  the  stirring 
words,  "  Fort  Henry  is  ours !  The  flag  of  the  Union  is  re-e8tabli3hed  on 
the  soil  of  Tennessee.  It  will  never  be  removed."  Foote's  report,  brief  and 
clear,  was  received  and  read  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  in  open  session ; 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  wrote  to  him,  "  The  country  appreciates 
your  gallant  deeds,  and  this  Department  desires  to  convey  to  you  and  your 
brave  associates  its  profound  thanks  for  the  service  you  have  rendered." 

The  moral  effect  of  the  victory  on  the  Confederates  was  dismal,  and  drew 
forth  the  most  serious  complaints  against  the  authorities  at  Richmond,  and 
especially  against  Mallory,  the  so-called  "  Secretary  of  the  Navy."  Painful 
apprehensions  of  future  calamities  were  awakened ;  for  it  was  felt  that,  if 
Fort  Donelson  should  now  fell,  the  Confederate  cause  in  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Missouri  must  be  ruined.  The  first  great  step  toward  that  event 
bad  been  taken.  The  National  troops  were  now  firmly  planted  in  the  rear 
of  Columbus,  on  the  Mississippi,  and  were  only  about  ten  miles  by  land  from 
the  bridge  over  which  was  the  railway  connection  between  that  post  and 
Bowling  Green.  There  was  also  nothing  left  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  gun- 
boats up  the  Tennessee  to  the  fertile  regions  of  Northern  Alabama,  and 
carrying  the  flag  of  the  Republic  fer  toward  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

B  BIEGE  AND  OAPTUBE  OF  FOBT  DONSLSOH. 

HE  fall  of  Fort  Henry  was   followed  by  immediate 
preparations  for  an  attack  on  Fort  Donelson,  on  the 
Cumberland  River.     Preparatory  to  this  was  a  recon- 
noissance  up  the  Tennessee  River.     Lieutenant-Com- 
mander S.  L.  Phelps  was  sent  up  that  river 
*f^**       on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  battle,*  with  a 
detachment  of  Foote's  flotilla,  consisting 
!)/ler^  and  Lexington^  to  reconnoiter  the  borders  of  the 
rd  its  upper  waters  as  possible.     When  he  i*eached  the 
ay  between  Memphis  and  Bowling  Green,  he  found  the 
chinery  disabled,  and  some  Confederate  transports  just 
ip  the  river.     A  portion  of  the  bridge  was  then  hastily 
work  of  demolition  was  completed  the  following  day  by 
,  of  the  Carondelet^  who  was  sent  up  by  General  Grant 
he  fugitive  transports  were  so  closely  pursued  that  those 
^andoned  all,  and  burned  two  that  were  laden  with  military 
;ht  an  officer  left  papers  behind  him  which  gave  an  im- 
)Tj  of  the  Confederate  naval  preparations  on  the  western 

e  flotilla  went,  seizing  Confederate  vessels  and  destroying 
property  as  far  up  as  Florence,  in  Alabama,  at  the  foot 
Is.  When  Phelps  appeared  in  sight  of  that  town,  three 
rs  there,  loaded  with  supplies,  were  set  on  fire,  but  a  part 
rith  other  property  on  shore,  was  saved.  A  delegation 
pon  the  commander  to  ask  for  kind  treatment  for  their 
Ivation  of  the  bridge  that  spanned  the  Tennessee  there, 
at  women  and  children  would  not  be  disturbed,  as  he  and 
savages ;  and  as  to  the  bridge,  being  of  no  military  ao- 
saved. 

tenant  Phelps  recruited  a  number  of  loyal  Tennesseeans, 
er  Confederate  property  in  several  places,  and  caused  the 


says  Lteuteimnt  Phelpa.  in  hU  report  to  Commodore  Foote,  **  had  on  board  % 
9iie8 ;  the  second  one  was  flnelghted  with  powder,  cannon-shot  grape,  ball^  &c. 
he  fired  boats,  I  had  8t4>pped  at  the  distance  of  a  thnusoad  yanis;  but  even  there 
f  the  ooncusslon.^  The  boat  was  otherwise  injured ;  and  he  said,  **  the  whole  river 
(ras  completely  beaten  up  by  the  lulling  ftvgmentB  and  the  shower  of  shot,  grape, 
t  the  house  of  a  reported  Unionist  was  blown  to  pieces.  It  was  believed  that  the 
'  it  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  it 
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£^ht  of  a  considerable  number  of  troops  from  Savannah,  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  river,  which  he  had  prepared  to  attack.     His  reconnoissance  was  a 
perfect  success.     It  discovered  the  real  weakness  of  the  Confederacy  in  that 
(direction,  the  feasibility  of  marching  an  army  into  the  heart  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and,  better  than  all,  it  developed  the  most  gratifying  evidences  of 
genuine  Union  feeling  in  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama.     The  river 
^anks  in  places  were  crowded  with  men,  women,  and  children,  who  greeted  the 
old  flag  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.     "  I  was  assured  at  Savannah,"  he  said, 
*'  tliaty  of  the  several  hundred  troops  there,  more  than  one-half,  had  we  gone 
to  the  attack  in  time,  would  have  hailed  us  as  deliverers,  and  gladly  enlisted 
vrith  the  National  forces."     Over  and  over  again  he  was  assured  that  nothing 
but  tlie  dreadful  reign  of  terror  then  prevailing  kept  thousands  from  openly 
e:zpres8ing  their  attachment  to  the  old  flag.     "  Bring  us  a  small  organized 
force,  -with  ^rms  and  ammunition,"  they  said,  "  and  we  can  maintain  our 
positicrn."* 

Tlie  report  of  this  reconnoissance  was  very  cheering,  and  it  was  deter- 
nained.   to  capture  Fort  Donelson  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  then,  with  a 
heavy    force,  march  across  Tennessee  and  penetrate  Alabama.     Foote  had 
already  hurried  back  to  Cairo  with  the  • 
Oi^rhc%Thnati^  Essex^  and  St.  Louis^  to 
P^'^pare  mortar-boats  for  the  new  enter- 
prise,   leaving    Commander  Walke,  of 
the    Gdrondelet^  in  charge  of  a  portion   \ 
of    his   flotilla  at   Fort  Henry.     With 
the    Bj>irit  of  the  old   Puritans  (from 
^hoxn.    he  was  descended*),  who  were 
everr  oady  to  fight  or  pray,  as  circum- 
stanoos  might  require,  he  went  into  the 
pulpit    of  the  Presbyterian  church  at 
^air-o^    on  the  Sunday  after  the  capture 
^oiti  Henry,*  and  preached  a  stirring 
8^maoo  from  the  words  of  Jesus— "  Let  ^  MoirTA«..oAT.« 

not  your  hearts  be  troubled.     Ye  believe  in  God;  believe  also  in  me."    He 
'^^^^'^^^  forth  eloquent  sentences  in  humble  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the 
r?^^5^ti    victory,  and  inspired  all  who  heard  him  with  burning  zeal  in  the 
^^^oi:ial  cause. 

^^^neral  Grant,  at  the  same  time,  was  making  vigorous  preparations  for 
^^^ing  Fort  Donelson.*     Re-enforcements  were  arriving  in  Cairo,  where 

*^^l>ort  ofCommodoro  Foote,  Feb.  Cth,  ISfll 
.^j    -^^    was  a  son  of  Senator  Samuel  Foote,  of  ConnecUcut,  whoso  resolution  concerning  the  public  lands 
m  ^5*  ^^^  ^«  fSunous  debate  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  between  Daniel  Webster  and  Robert  Y.  Hay  ne. 
-.-.^  lr»  congn-gatlon  were  disappointed  bj  the  non-appearaaoo  of  their  paster  at  th*»  proper  time,  and  Foote 

«   -^T*  ^-^^  ^  conduct  the  religious  services  of  the  occasion, 
floixt    -,^^^  *  '  represents  a  mortar-boat.    The j  were  constructed  for  strength  and  steadiness  of  position.    On  a  broad 
Wl%\\^      '^■^^  walls  of  wwmI,  about  eight  feet  In  height,  plated  with  Iron  on  the  outelde,  and  sloping,  so  as  to  more 
»J^  f»t.^"***^  ^^  *^*'*'    '"  ^^^  ^'"**  *  fiinglo  heavy  mortar,  with  ammunition  below  water-mark,  a  tent  for  shelter, 
a  -^^•"  conveniences. 
»ter,  O^^^  following  named  ofllccrs  composed  General  Grant's  personal  Steff  at  this  time:  Colonel  J.  D.  Web- 
C«pt^^  '^'^♦-f  of  Stoff;  Colonel  J.  Ciggln.  Jr.,  Volunteer  Aid;  Captein  J.  A.  Rawlins,  Assistant  Adjutant-General; 
^^^**«xl^     ^'  ^  ^^^^  '^^^^  ^-  ^  nillj-er.  Aids;  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  V.  B.  McPherson,  Chief  Engineer. 
Jsi»>^_^    *^^to  the  report  of  the  Adjutant-General,  Grant  had  under  him  In  the  district  of  Cklro,  on  the  10th  of 
^•m   1842, 28,875  men,  officers  and  prlrates. 
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they  were  rapidly  gathering.  He  reorganized  his  army,  with  McClemand 
and  Smith  at  the  head  of  the  principal  divisions,  as  before,  while  a  third 
division  was  formed  of  small  proportions  at  first,  but  destined  to  be  enlarged 
by  six  regiments  sent  around  by  water.  The  latter  division  was  under  the 
command  of  Lewis  Wallace,  of  the  famous  Eleventh  Indiana  Zouave  Regi- 
ment,* who  was  promoted  to  be  a  brigadier-general  on  the  day  of  the  capture 
of  Fort  Henry.'  With  McClemand's  division  were  the  field  batteries  of 
Schwartz,  Taylor,  Dresser,  and  McAllister ;  and  with  Smith's  were  the  heavy 
batteries  of  Richardson,  Stone,  and  Walker,  the  whole  under  the  command 
of  Major  Ca vender,  chief  of  artillery. 

On  the  11th,  General  Grant  called  a  council  of  war,  which  was  composed 
of  his  division  conmianders  and  several  acting  brigadiers.  "  Shall  we  mareh 
on  Donelson,  or  wait  for  fiirther  re-enforcements  ?"  was  the  question  con- 
sidered. Information  that  heavy  re-enforcements  were  hastening  toward 
that  stronghold  carried  a  decision  in  favor  of  an  immediate  march,  against 

it ;  and  in  general  field  orders  the  next  morning,*  Grant  directed 
*  ^^i^     ^^®  ^^  McClemand's  brigades  to  .move  at  once  by  the  telegraph 

road  directly  upon  Fort  Donelson,  and  to  halt  within  two  miles 

of  it ;  his  other  three  brigades  to  march  by  the  Dover  Ridge  road,  to  within 

m  u  the  same  distance,  to 

fly      V  ROUTK  raOM  r*RT  HSWIV  TO  VOST   ••UULMOm  B  ^  ^  «  <w,     «r.^ 

^.^X  1 1  unite  with  the   first 

» ^\c^  ■  *  ^  forming  the  right 

W^     fl^^^5^v  >^'*"'  18  wing  in  the  invest- 

^^^J*T^^  //         m^         mentofthefort.  Two 

.yLffX,  ^'"^Jp^^agLjKM^, I         mi  ^^  Smith's   Brigades 

g  \^       '  ^^^^^~^(i*S(Jk  were  to  follow  by  the 

W  ^v  »inm7rmn7?^.tir\fi?m  Dovcr     Road,     and 

^^^^••*„,^^^^  ^^--^^^'9^^W     ^^^^  were  to  be  fol- 

/  "«'»  lowed,  in  turn,  by  the 
troops  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  then  occupying  Fort  Hieman,  as  soon  as 
they  could  be  sent  forward.  Smith  was  directed  to  occupy  the  little  village 
of  Dover,  on  the  river  bank,  a  short  mile  above  the  fort,  if  possible,  and  thus 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Confederates  up  the  stream. 

Let  us  observe  the  character  and  strength  of  the  works  to  be  assailed, 
called  Fort  Donelson. 

In  the  center  of  Stewart  County,  in  Tennessee,  was  its  shire  town  of 
Dover,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cumberland*  River,  where  that 
stream,  running  nearly  due  north,  makes  an  abrupt  turn  to  the  westward, 
and,  after  flowing  about  half  a  mile,  as  suddenly  turns  to  the  northward.  At 
this  turn,  about  a  mile  below  Dover,  Fort  Donelson  was  constructed,  with 
two  water  batteries  near  the  river's  edge,  and  all  so  arranged  as  to  have  a 
large  number  of  guns  trained  directly  down  the  stream.  The  country  in 
that  vicinity  is  broken  into  a  singular  conglomerate  of  hills  and  knolls, 
divided  by  deep  valleys  and  ravines,  rendering  possession  easy,  and 
attack  very  difficult.  Upon  one  of  these  hills,  terminating  at  the  river,  and 
broken  by  hollows.  Fort  Donelson  was  built.  Its  lines  were  irregular,  and 
inclosed  almost  one  hundred  acres  of  land.     Below  it  was  Hickman's  Creek, 

>  See  page  Sie,  volnme  L  *  His  oommiBftion  wu  dated  September  Sd,  18^. 
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ft  sort  of  back-water  of  the  Tennessee,  seldom  fordable,  excepting  at  the  diB- 
tance  of  a  mile  or  more  from  the  river.  Just  above  the  fort,  and  between  it 
and  Dover,  was  a  small  creek,  flowing  through  a  ravine. 

The  water  batteries  were  admirably  planted  for  commanding  the  riy«r 
approaches  from  below.     They  had  strong  epaulments,  or  side  works,  and 


LOWU  WATXl  BATTXBT. 


tJieir  embrasures  were  revetted  with  coflfee-sacks  filled  with  sand.     The  lower 
or  principal  battery  was  armed  with  eight  32-pounder8,  and  one  10-inch 
Co/um  biad;  and  the  other  bore  a  heavy  rifled  cannon  that  carried  a  128- 
pound    bolt,  flanked  by  two  32-pound  carronades.*     The  only  guns  in  the 
^ort  (ivliich  was  at  a  mean  elevation  above  the  river  of  nearly  one  hundred 
^t)  i^rere  four  light  siege-guns,  a  12-pound  howitzer,  two  24-pounders,  and 
One  64-pound  howitzer.     Back  of  the  fort  the  forest  was  cut  down,  and  sup- 
portirtg  field  works  were  erected  for  the  use  of  infantry  and  artillery.     Still 
farther-  back,  at  the  mean  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  fort,  was  an  irregular 
and    cl^tached  line  of  light  intrenchments  for  riflemen,  fronting  landward, 
^ith  SL  parapet  of  logs  and  earth,  which  commenced  at  Hickman's  Creek,  and 
extended  to  a  back-water  on  Hysmith's  farm,  above  Dover,  thus  completely 
Biirrovi.n(iing  the  fort  and  the  town  landward.     In  front  of  these  intrench- 
™^ents      ^as   a  row  of  slashed  timber,  forming   strong  abatis.     Altogether, 
ttte  post  seemed  to  have  been  made  by  nature  and  art  almost  impregnable. 
^^^^  '^rithin  these  intrenchments^  when  Grant  appeared  before  them  to  make 
*^  ^sa^,nlt,  were  more  than  twenty  thousand  effective  men.*     It  was  expected 

gi^^-_'^'  ^«vron«de  ia  a  short  piece  of  ordnance,  having  a  large  caliber,  and  a  chamber  for  the  powder  like  a 
p^^^*'       It  it  aimilar  to  the  howitzer.    Its  name  is  derived  from  Carron,  a  place  in  Scotland,  where  it  was  first 

^^[Jp^iired. 
T^         "^^^^ge  consisted  of  thirteen  regiments  of  Tennessee  troops,  two  of  Kentncky,  six  of  Mississippi,  one  of 
^^JTt**  *^o  oT  Alabama,  fonr  of  Virginia,  two  independent  battalions  of  Tennessee  Infkntry,  and  a  regiment  of 
^^^^^«  Qnder  the  afterward  Csmoas  leader  Colonel  A.  &  FunMt    With  these  were  artillerymen  for  manning 
***H«s  of  light  cannon,  and  serenteen  heav  j  gnni. 
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tions  would  check  the  further  advance  of  the 
id,  and  thus  secure  the  safety  of  Nashville, 
le  importance  of  the  post,  and  when  it  was 
'ort  Henry,  which  was  only  twelve  miles  dis- 
^ements  in  his  power.  ."  I  determined,"  he  said, 
lelson,  and  have  the  best  part  of  my  army  to 
thousand  troops  there,  retaining  only  fourteen 
at  at  Bowling  Green.' 

;>w  a  veteran  soldier  like  Johnston  could  have 
iant  as  the  command  of  so  large  a  force,  on  so 
jh  weak  men  as  Gideon  J.. Pillow  and  John  B. 
placed  in  chief  command  of  Fort  Donelson,  at 
Pillow  had  andved  there  on  the  10th  of  the 
the  aid  of  Major  Gilmer,  General  Johnston's 
i  worked  diligently,  in  strengthening  the  de- 
perseded  by  Floyd,  who,  as  we  have  observed, 
s  followers.*  He  had  been  ordered  from  Cum- 
jton,  to  hasten  to  Fort  Donelson,  and  take  chief 
with  Virginia  troops,  on  the  morning  of  the 
tner  was  there  at  the  head  of  re-enforcementa 
ras  the  only  one  of  the  three  possessed  of  suf- 
3wledge  to  conduct  the  defense  with  any  hope 
nate  to  the  other  two,  until,  as  we  shall  observe 
ne  their  honor,  and  in  the  hour  of  extreme 
necessity  they  invested  him  with  the  chief 
command,  and  deserted  him. 

The  mominff  of  the  12th*  was 
like  one  m  spnng,  so  warm  and 
balmy  was  the  atmosphere.  At  an  early 
hour,  the  divisions  of  McClemand  and  Smith, 
preceded  by  cavalry,  in  all  about  fifteen 
thousand  men,  began  their  march  over  the 
hilly  country  toward  Fort  Donelson,  leaving 
behind  them  a  brigade  at  Fort  Hieman, 
under  General  Wallace,  who  was  placed  in 
command  of  that  post  and  Fort  Henry. 
At  the  same  time,  Foote  was  moving  up  the 
Cumberland  with  his  gun-boats,  convoying 
transport!  filled  with  troops  that  were  to 
constitute  Wallace's  Third  Division.  The 
columns,  commanded  respectively  by  Colo- 
nels Oglesby  and  W.  H.  L.  Wallace,  of 
the  First  division,  and  Colonels  Cook  and 
Lauman,  of  the  Second  division  (who  were 
acting  brigadiers),  while  moving  across  the 
wo  rivers,  met  with  no  armed  men ;  and  early  in 

-manua  **  BwkBdale,  at  Biohmond,  March  18,  ISOl 
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the  afternoon  they  came  in  sight  of  the  fort,  drove  m  the  pickets,  and  proceeded^ 
with  some  severe  skirmishing,  to  take  their  prescribed  positions,  as  nearly 
as  possible.  Every  thing  was  in  feadiness  for  battle  before  morning,  and  at 
dawii*^  the  attack  was  commenced  by  the  sharp-shooters  of  Colo- 
nel Berge  (Sixty-sixth  Illinois  Regiment*),  who  advanced  upon  '^J^** 
the  Confederate  pickets,  and  thus  disclosed  the  position  of  the 
Nationals.  The  batteries  of  the  Confederates,  on  the  land  side',  were  at  once 
opened,  while  the  water  batteries  engaged  the  Caronddet^  a  solitary  iron- 
clad gun-boat  in  the  river.  During  a  desultory  lire  from  the  Confederates, 
Grant  rapidly  posted  his  troops  for  the  most  vigorous  work.  McClemand 
waa  placed  on  the  right,  with  Oglesby's  Brigade  at  the  extreme,  and  Smith's 
was  posted  on  the  left,  opposite  the  northwest  portion  of  the  fort.  The 
light  artillery  was  planted,  with  proper  infantry  supports,  upon  the  various 
roads,  to  repel  approaching  cplumns,  while  the  heavier  guns,  under  the 
direction  of  Major  Cavender,  were  brought  to  bear  upon  those  of  the 
fort 

With  this  general  disposition  of  his  troops  along  a  line  nearly  four  miles 
in  length,  Grant,  who  had  made  the  house  of  Mrs.  Crisp,  about  two  miles 
from  Dover,  at  the  head 
of  Hickman's  Creek,  his 
head-quarters,  refrained 
from  a  general  attack, 
while  waiting  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  gun-boats 
and  Wallace's  Third  Di- 
vision. Yet  heavy  artil- 
lery firing  and  brisk  skir- 
mishing were  kept  up  all 
the  forenoon,  and  Berge's 
sharpshooters,  concealed 
behind    logs  and    trees,  a.AKT'8  HEAi,.QrA.««m  ro«  dokelson. 

spread  terror  among  the  Confederate  gunners,  who  were  rapidly  picked  off 
by  theoL  Finally,  with  a  determination  to  make  a  lodgment  upon  the 
Confederate  intrenchments,  McClemand,  at  about  noon,  ordered  Colonel 
Wallace  to  capture  a  formidable  battery,  known  as  the  Middle  Redoubt,  on 
a  hill  west  of  a  valley,  which  separated  the  right  wing  under  Buckner  from 
the  right  center  commanded  by  Colonel  Hieman.  The  troops  employed 
for  this  purpose  were  Illinois  regiments — the  Seventeenth,  Major  Smith, 
commanding;  the  Forty-eighth,  Colonel  Hayne ;  and  the  Forty-ninth, 
Colonel  Morrison^ — covered  by  McAllister's  battery.  They  were  placed 
under  Hayne,  who  was  the  senior  colonel  Dashing  across  the  intervening 
knolls  and  ravines,  and  up  toward  the  battery,  with  great  spirit,  they  found 
themselves  confronted  by  superior  numbers.  Their  line  not  being  long 
enough  to  envelope  the  works,  the  Forty-fifth  Illinois,  Colonel  Smith,  were 

*■  TMs  roglment,  armed  with  the  Henrj  liflo,  wcro  organized  as  sharp-fihooters  by  General  Fremont  Eadh 
nian  wn  ehbacn  because;  <jf  his  skill  as  a  marksman.  The  regiment  first  appeared  in  action  in  the  siege  now 
under  runsideratfon.  Thv^  were  afterward  conspicuous  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and  the  siege  of  Corinth.  Tliej 
WLTi'  flAs6  to  active  sdrVlc<^'ln  Sherman*s  Campaign  in  1S64,  where  they  were  highly  complimented  by  Generals 
HePh^rSMi  «nd  Logan,  for  having  held  a  ridge  at  Besaca  against  a  brlgsde  of  Confederates.  I  am  indebted  te 
'  LtWilenant  A.  W.  Bill;  of  th^  regiment,  for  the  sketch  fh>m  which  the  engraving  on  page  SIO  was  made. 
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sent  to  their  support  on  the  right.  They,  too,  displayed  great  courage  in 
the  face  of  a  galling  fire.  The  Confederates  were  concentrated  in  defense 
of  the  position  with  two  supporting  field  J)atteries,  and  soon  began  to  show 
strength  in  front  of  Oglesby's  brigade.  Schwartz's  battery  was  first 
advanced  to  meet  this  new  danger,  and  then  Taylor  was  directed  to  throw 
forward  two  sections  of  his  battery  to  that  position.  The  fight  for  a  little 
whi'le  was  severe  and  stubborn,  when  the  Nationals  were  repulsed.  Similar 
movements  on  the  left  by  a  portion  of  Colonel  Lauman's  brigade  were 
equally  unsuccessful,  and  in  both  cases  the  National  loss  was  heavy.  The 
troops,  somewhat  discouraged,  fell  back  to  the  position  they  occupi^  in  the 
morning,  and  anxiously  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  gun-boats  and  expected 
re-enforcements.  ' 

That  night  the  National  troops  were  terribly  smitten  by  an  unexpected 
enemy.  The  spring-like  morning,  during  wjiich  many  of  them,  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  battle,  had  laid  aside  their  overcoats  and  blankets,  was  succeeded 
by  clouds  and  chilliness  in  the  afternoon,  heavy  rain  in  the  evening,  and  sleet 
and  snow  and  severe  frost  at  midnight,  the  mercury  having  rapidly  fallen 
at  that  hour  to  only  ten  degrees  above  zero.  The  besiegers  were  bivouacked 
without  tents,  and  dared  not  light  a  fire,  because  it  immediately  became  a 
mark  for  the  guns  of  the  besieged.  Their  food  was  scant,  and  some  were 
without  any ;  and  in  that  keen  wintry  air,  the  ground  like  iron,  and  mailed 
in  ice,  with  insufiicient  clothing,  no  shelter,  and  half  starved,  the  weary, 
worn,  and  intensely-suffering  troops  sadly  and  anxiously  awaited  the  dawn 
and  the  expected  re-enforcements.  The  Confederates,  who  lay  upon  their 
arms  all  night  in  the  trenches,  were  equal  sufferers. 

Conscious  of  the  peril  of  his  situation.  Grant  had  sent  a  courier  to 
General  Wallace  at  Fort  Henry,  to  bring  over  the  garrison  there  imme- 
diately. The  order  reached  that  officer  at  about  midnight.  At 
*  ^isei^  dawn*  he  marched  for  Fort  Donelson,  with  the  Eleventh  Indiana, 
the  Eighth  Missouri,  and  his  battery  in  charge  of  Company  A, 
Chicago  Artillery.  A  crust  of  sleet  and  snow  covered  the  ground,  and  the 
air  was  full  of  drifting  frost.  With  cheering,  and  singing  of  songs,  and 
sounding  of  bugles  these  troops  pressed  on,  and  at  noon  the  general  reported 
at  Grant's  head-quarters,  and  dined  with  hin;i  on  crackers  and  coffee. 

In  the  mean  time  the  gunboats  and  transports  had  arrived,  and  with  them 
the  re-enforcements  that  were  to  form  the  Third  Division.  The  advent  of  the 
latter  was  most  timely.  They  were  landed  with  their  artillery  three  miles 
below  the  fort,  and,  rapidly  clearing  the  woods  before  them,  were  standing 
around  Grant's  head-quarters  soon  after  Wallace's  arrival  there.  He  was  at 
once  placed  in  command  of  them,*  and  posted  between  McClernand  and  Smith, 
thereby  (with  two  of  Smith's  regiments,  under  McArthur,  posted  on  McCler- 
nand's  extreme  right)  completing  the  absolute  investment  of  the  fort  and  its 
outworks.     He  was  ordered  by  Grant  to  hold  that  position,  and  to  prevent 

1  This  dirlslon  consifited  of  two  brigades,  commanded  respectively  by  Colonels  Craft  and  John  M.  Thayer. 
The  first  brigade  (Craft's)  wasoompoaed  of  the  Thirty -first  Indiana,  C<»lonel  Osbora;  Seventeenth  Kentucky 
Colonel  McHenry ;  Forty-fourth  Indiana,  Colonel  Keed;  and  Twenty-fifth  Kentucky,  Colonel  Shackelford.  The 
•ecimd  brigade  (Thayer's)  was  composed  of  the  First  Nebraska,  Colonel  MoCord ;  Seventy-alzth  Ohios  Colonel 
Woods ;  and  Fifty -eighth  Ohio,  Colonel  Steadman.  Three  regiments  (Forty-sixth  Illinois,  Colonel  Darfla ;  FUty^ 
•evcnth  Itlinois,  Colonel  Baldwin;  and  Fifty-eighth  Illinois,  Colonel  Lynch)  came  np  the  next  day  dnrinf  tha 
action,  and  were  attached  to  Colonel  Thayer^a  command. 
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the  enemy  from  escaping  in  that  direction ;  in  other  words,  to  repel  any  sally 
from  the  fort.  Rations  that  had  been  brought  forward  were  now  issued  to 
the  half-starved  men  of  the  line,  and  all  the  preparations  for  a  general  assault 
were  soon  completed. 

The  gun-boat  Carondelet^  Conmiander  Walke,  which  had  arrived  two 
days  before,  and  made  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Grant^  on  the  13th,  had  the 
honor  of  opening  the  assault  on  Fort  Donelson,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  Friday,  the  14th,*  and  was  immediately  joined  by  the 
armored    vessels    St.  JLouis^  Pittsburg^  and    Louisville,     These    *   isci"^* 
formed  the  first  line.     The  second  line  was  composed  of  the  unar- 
mored  gun-boats  Conestoga^  Tyler^  and  Lexington.     The  whole  were  under 
the  personal  command  of  Commodore  Foote,  who  had  not  been  able  to  get 
his  mortar-boats  in  readiness  to  accompany  the  expedition. 

The  flotilla  made  direct  war  upon  tl^e  water-batteries,  with  the  intention 
of  silencing  and  passing  them,  so  as  to  gain  a  position  to  enfilade  the  faces 
of  the  fort  with  broadsides.     The  fight  was  severe.     Never  was  a  little 
squadron    exposed    to   so    terrible    a    fire. 
Twenty  heavy  guns  were  trained  upon  it,  "=- 

those  from  the  hill-side  hurling  plunging 

shot  with  awful  precision  and  effect,  while  * 

only  twelve  boat-guns  could  reply.     Yet,  ^ 

in  the  face  of  this  terrific  storm,  Foote,  with  i  • 

his   flag-ship    {St.    Louis)    and   the    other     ■  ^ 

armored  boats,  slowly  moved   nearer  and  -  q 

nearer  in  the  desperate  straggle,  until  he  ^ 

was  only  four  hundred  yards  from  the  bat- 
teries.    Very  soon  the  upper  one  of  four 

guns  was  silenced,  the  men  were  flying  from  ^^ 

both  to  the  fort  above,  and  the  victorious  ^, 

vessels  were  on  the  point  of  shooting  by, 
when  the  Louisville^  assailed  by  flying  mis- 
siles and  a  cross  fire,  was  disabled  by  a  shot 
whic&  cut  away  her  rudder-chains.  Utterly 
helpless,  she  drifted  away  with  the  current 
of  the    narrow   river.     The   flag-ship    was 

very  soon  in  a  similar  condition,  and  the  ^'^"^"^  '"rr:«Z'^Z'^ '""" 
commodore  was  severely  wounded   in  the 

foot  by  a  falling  piece  of  timber.  The  other  two  armored  vessels  were  terribly 
wounded,  and  a  heavy  rifled  cannon  on  the  Oarondelet  was  bursted  during 
the  engagement. 

For  more  than  an  hour  the  tempest  of  iron  had  been  beating  furiously 

>  Thot  dlverslim  was  more  In  the  form  of  arcconnoissance,  and  tho  onorotionsof  the  jErnn-boat  were  cxtrcmclj 
uaeftaL  The  CaronJeUt  lay  behind  a  J-.ittin^  i>rom<»utury.  secure  from  the  heavier  shots  from  the  shore,  and 
buried  shot  and  shell  into  tho  fort  and  on  the  vater  batteries  M'ith  great  effect  The  commander  of  these 
batteries  oftenvanl  declared  that  the  Are  of  the  CarondeUt  did  more  actual  damage  to  his  guns  than  the  heavy 
bomtiordment  on  tho  following  day.  A  shot  from  the  CarondtUt,  on  tho  morning  of  the  18th,  killed  Captain 
Dixon,  one  of  the  best  of  the  Confederate  engineers,  and  that  vessel  was  specially  singled  out  ft»r  injury  on  tho 
14th,  for,  as  a  Confederate  olTloer  (Paymaster  Ni.xon)  said,  ^She  was  the  object  of  ow  hatred;^  and  added, 
•  Many  a  gnn  was  leveled  at  lier  nlono." 

«  I  am  Indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Commander  Walke,  of  the  Oarondelet,  for  tho  above  sketch  showing  th0 
potitioa  of  tho  llotUla  at  the  beginning  of  tho  attack  on  the  water  batteries. 
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upon  the  four  armored  vessels,  aiid  so  perilous  became  the  condition  of  them 
i^ll,  that  Foote  ordered  them  to  withdraw.  Then  the  fugitives  froiri  the  shore 
batteries  ran  back  to  their  guns,  and  gave  the  retiring  flotilla  some  deadly 
parting  blows.  The  four  vessels  received  during  the  action,  in  the  aggregate, 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty-one  wounds  from  the  Confederate  shot 
and  shell,'  and  lost  fifty-four  meyi  killed  and  maimed. 

After  consultation  with  General  Grant  and  his  own  officers,  Foote  set  out 
for  Cairo,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  damages  to  his  flotilla  repaired,  and  to 
bring  up  a  competent  naval  force  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the  siege  with  greater 
vigor.'  Grant  resolved  to  wait  for  his  return  and  for  large  re-enforcements, 
meanwhile  strengthening  his  own  weak  points,  holding  the  Confederates 
tightly  in  their  intrenchments,  and  cutting  off  their  supplies,  with  a  possibility 
of  starving  them  into  a  surrender.  The  besieged  were  conscious  of  their  peril, 
which  would  increase  with  every  hour  of  delay.  The  officers  of  divisions  and 
brigades  held  a  council  ft*  war  on  the  evening  of  the  1 4th,*  over 
*  ^iscT^*  which  Floyd,  the  chief  commander,  presided.  He  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  fort  was  untenable  with  less  than  fifty  thousand 
men  to  defend  it,  and  proposed,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  garrison,  to 
make  a  sortie  next  morning,  with  half  his  army  and  Forrest's  cavalry,  upon 
McClemand's  division  on  Grant's  right,  crush  it,  or  throw  it  back  upon  Wal- 
lace, and  by  a  succeeding  movement  on  the  center,  by  Buckner,  cast  the 
whole  beleaguering  army  into  conftision,  or  rout  and  destroy  it,  when  the 
libe4;ated  troops  might  easily  pass  out  into  the  open  country  around  Nash- 
ville. This  plan,  promising  success,  was  agreed  to  by  unanimous  consent, 
and  preparations  were  made  accordingly. 

The  troops  designated  for  the  grand   sortie,  about  ten  thousand  in 
number,  were  under  the  command  of  Generals  Pillow  and  Bushrod  R 

Johnston,  the  former  being  chief 
They  were  put  in  motion  from 
Dover  at  five  o'clock 
on  Saturday  morning;* 
Colonel  Baldwin's  brigade  of  three 
regiments  of  Mississippi  and  Ten- 
nessee troops  in  advance,  followed 
by  four  Virginia  regiments,  under 
Colonels  Wharton  and  McCausland, 
and  several  more  under  Colonels 
Davidson,  Drake,  and  others.  These 
were  accompanied  by  Forest's 
cavalry  and  thirty  heavy  guns,  with 
a  full  complement  of  artillerists. 
This  main  body  were  directed  to 
BtrsHROD  £  .onNSTON.  ^^^^^^    McClcmand's    troops,    who 

occupied  the  heights  that  reached  to  the  river,  just  above  Dover.  Buckner 
was  directed  to  strike  Wallace's  division,  which  lay  across    the  Wynne's 


>  Fiftj-nlne  shot  struck  the  St  Louia^  thirty-six  hit  the  LouimdUe,  twenty-six  wounded  the  Coromd^lU, 
•nd  twenty  shot  were  received  by  the  Pitttburg. 

*  Report  of  Commodore  Fuut«  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  on  board  his  flag-ship,  Feb.  15th,  IMS* 
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Ferry  r6ad,  at  about  the  same  time,  so  that  it  should  not  be  in  a  condition 
to  aid  McClernand.  Pillow  expected,  he  said,  "  to  roll  the  enemy  in  full 
retreat  over  upon  General  Buckner,  when,  by  his  attack  in  flank  and  rear," 
they  "  could  cut  up  the  enemy  and  put  him  completely  to  rout."* 

McCiemand's  division  was  well  posted  to  resist  the  assailants,  had  they 
been  on  the  alert ;  but  the  movement  of  the  Confederates  appears  not  to 
have  been  even  suspected.  Reveille  was  just  sounding,  and  the  troops  were 
Tiot  under  arms ;  and  so  sudden  and  vigorous  was  Pillow's  attack,  that  the 
whole  of  Grant's  right  wing  was  seriously  menaced  within  twenty  minutes 
after  the  presence  of  the  Confederates  was  observed.  Then  vigor  and  skill 
marked  every  movement,  and  Pillow's  attempt  to  throw  cavalry  in  the  rear 
of  McArthur,  on  Oglesby's  extreme  right,  was  thwarted. 

The  attack  was  quick,  furious,   and  heavy.     Oglesby's  brigade  had 
received  the  first  shock  of  the  battle,  and  gallantly  withstood  it  until  theii 
ammunition  began  to  fail     Cololiel  W.  H.  L.  Wallace's  brigade  hastened  to 
their    relief,   but    the    pressure    was    so 
tremendous  that  Oglesby's  line  all  gave 
way,  excepting  the  extreme  left,  held  by 
the  Thirty-first  Illinois,  whose  commander. 
Colonel    John    A   Logan,    inspired    his 
troops  with  such  courage  and  faith  by 
his  own  acts,' that  they  stood  like  a  wall 
opposed  to  the  foe,  and  prevented  a  panic 
and  a  rout.     In  the  mean  time  the  light 
batteries  under  Taylor,  McAllister,  and 
Dresser,  shifting  positions  and  continually 
sending  heavy  volleys  of  grape  and  can- 
ister shot,  made  the  line  of  the  assailants 
recoil   again   and   again.     But  the  fresh 
troops   continually   pressing   forward  in 
greater  numbers  kept  its  strength  unim- 
paired, and  very  soon  the  whole  of  Mc- 
Clemand's  division  was  in  such  a  perilous  situation,  that  at  about  eight 
o'clock  he  sent  to  General  Lewis  Wallace,  commanding  the  Third  Division, 
for  immediate  assistance.     As  the  latter  was  assigned  to  the  special  duty  of 
preventing  the  escape  of  the  Confederates,  he  applied  to   head-quarters  for 
instructions.     Grant    was    away   in    conference   with   Commodore    Foote. 
Again  McClernand  sent  for  assistance,  saying  substantially  that  his  flank 
was  turned,  and  his  whole  command  was  endangered.     Wallace  took  the 
responsibility  of  immediately  ordering  Colonel  Cruft  to  move  his  brigade  on 
to  the  right,  and  report  to  McClernand.     An  incompetent  guide  took  Cruft 
too  far  to  the  right,  where  he  was  fiercely  assailed  by  a  greatly  superior 
force,  and  compelled  to  bear  the  brunt  of  battle  for  a  time.     He  struggled 
gallantly  with  an  equally  gallant  foe,  charging  and  receiving  charges  with 
varied  fortunes,  until  his  antagonists  gave  up  the  fight. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Buckner  had  made  his  appearance,  in  consider- 


»  Pillow's  report  to  Cnptftki  Clarence  Derrick,  "Assistant  A^Jutant-OeneraC  written  at  his  home  Ib 
Oolmnbta,  Tennessee,  on  the  18th  of  Febroarj,  1S62. 


JOUN    A.    McCLERNAMD. 
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able  force,  to  attack  the  left  of  the  center  of  Grant's  line,  and  prodaoe  the 
confusion  as  directed  in  Floyd's  programme.  There  seemed  to  be  much 
peril  to  the  National  troops  in  this  movement,  and  the  danger  seemed  more 
imminent  when  some  frightened  fugitives  from  the  battle  came  crowding  up 
the  hill  in  the  rear  of  Wallace's  Division,  and  a  mounted  officer  dashed 
along,  shouting,  "  We  are  cut  to  pieces  I"  It  was  here  that  the  whole  of 
McClemand's  line,  including  Cruft's  men,  was  rapidly  falling  back.  Colo- 
nels Logan,  Lawler,  and  Ransom  were  wounded,  and  a  large  number  of 
subalterns  had  been  killed,  yet  there  was  no  confusion  in  that  line.  This 
was  the  crisis  of  the  battle,  and  it  was  promptly  met.  To  prevent  a  panic 
in  his  own  brigade,  Wallace  ordered  Colonel  Thayer  to  move  on  by  the 
right  flank.  Riding  at  the  front,  he  met  the  retiring  troops,  moving  in 
«^  good  order  and  calling  for  ammunition,  the  want  of  which  had  been  the  chief 
cause  of  their  misfortune.  He  saw  that  every  thing  depended  upon  prompt 
action.  There  was  no  time  to  wait  for  orders,  so  he  thrust  his  third  brigade 
(Colonel  Thayer  commanding)  between  the  retiring  troops  and  the  flushed 
Confederiates,  who  were  rapidly  following,  formed  a  new  line  of  battle  across 
the  road,  with  the  Chicago  artillery.  Lieutenant  Wood,  in  the  center,  and  the 
First  Nebraska,  Fifty-eighth  Illinois,  Fifty-eighth  Ohio,  and  a  company 
of  the  Thirty-second  Illinois  on  its  right  and  left.  Back  of  these  was  a 
reserve,  composed  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Ohio,  and  Forty-sixth  and  Fifty- 
seventh  Illinois.  In  this  position  they  awaited  attaclf,  while  McClemand's 
retiring  troops,  halting  near,  supplied  themselves  with  ammunition  from 
wagons  which  Wallace  had  ordered  up. 

These  preparations  were  just  completed  when  the  Confederates  (the 
forces  of  Pillow  and  Buckner  combined*)  fell  heavily  upon  the  battery  and 
First  Nebraska,  and  were  cast  back  by  them  as  the  rock  throws  back  the 
billows.  "To  say  they  did  well,"  said  Wallace,  "is  not  enough;  their 
conduct  was  splendid.  They  alone  repelled  the  charge  ;"*  and  the  Confede- 
rates, after  a  severe  contest,  retired  to  their  works  in  confusion.  **  They 
withdrew,"  said  Buckner,  "without  panic,  but  in  some  confusion,  to  the 
trenches."*  This  was  the  last  sally  from  the  fort,  for,  by  the  timely  and  effeo- 
fiuaX  interposition  of  the  Third  Division,  the  plans  of  the  Confederates  were 
frustrated.  ^^  I  f^eak  advisedly^'*  wrote  Captain  W.  S.  Hilly er  (Grant's  Aid- 
de-carap)  to  General  Wallace  the  next  day,  on  a  slip  of  paper  with  pencil, 
"  God  bless  you !  you  did  save  the  day  on  the  right !"  Poor  Pillow,  with  his 
usual  shallowness,  had  sent  an  aid,  when  McClemand's  line  gave  way,  to  tele- 
graph to  Johnston,  that  "  on  the  honor  of  a  soldier"  the  day  was  theirs  ;*  and 
he  foolishly  peraisisted  in  saying,  in  his  first  report,  a  few  days  afterward, 
that  the  Confederates  had  accomplished  their  ol^ect;  when  it  was  known  to 
all  that  they  had  utterly  failed. 

It  was  at  about  noon  when  the  Confederates  were  driven  back  to  their 
trenches.  General  Grant  seemed  doubtftil  of  his  ability  to  make  a  successftil 
assault  upon  their  works  with  his  present  force,  and  at  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  he  called  McClemand  and  Wallace  aside  for  consultation. 

*  Qpncnil  Pillow's  flrat  Roport  *  Report  of  General  Wallace.  >  Ri^port  nf  Oonoral  Barkner. 

*  Od  the  str«'nirth  of  this,  Johnston  sent  a  dispatch  to  Richmond,  announcing  a  git^t  victory,  and  on  Moo- 
dar  the  Richnumd  Enquirer  said  :  **  Thin  splendid  feat  of  arms  and  glorioas  victory  to  our  cause  trill  leod  a 
tlirill  of  joy  over  the  whole  Confederacy." 
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They  were  all  on  horseback.  Grant  held  some  dispatches  in  his  hand.  He 
Bpoke  of  the  seeming  necessity  of  falling  back  and  intrenching,  so  as  to 
stand  on  the  defensive,  until  re-enforcements  and  Foote's  flotilla  should 
arrive.  His  words  were  few,  as  usual,  and  his  face  was  flushed  by  strong 
emotions  of  the  mind,  while  he  turned  his  eyes  nervously  now  and  then  on 
the  dispatches.  It  was  suggested  that  McClernand's  defeat  uncovered  the 
road  by  which  the  enemy  might  escape  to  Clarksville.  In  an  instant  the 
General's  countenance  changed  from  cloudiness  to  sunshine.  A  new  thought 
took  possession  of  him  and  he  acted  instantly  on  its  suggestions.  Grasping 
the  dispatches  more  firmly,  he  ordered  McClemand  to  retake  the  hill  he  had 
lost,  while  Smith  should  make  a  simultaneous  attack  on  the  Confederate 
right.' 

The  new  movement  was  immediately  begun.  McClernand  requested 
"Wallace  to  retake  the  ground  lost  in  the  morning.  A  column  of  attack  was 
soon  formed,  with  the  Eighth  Missouri,  Colonel  Morgan  L.  Smith,  and  the 
Eleventh  Indiana  (Wallace's  old  regiment).  Colonel  George  McGinnis  (both 
led  by  the  former  as  a  brigade),  moving  at  the  head.  Two  Ohio  regiments, 
under  Colonel  Ross,  formed  a  supporting  column.  At  the  same  time.  Colonel 
Crufl  formed  a  line  of  battle  at  the  foot  of  the  hilL 

The   Eighth   Missouri   led   the  van,  closely  followed  by  the  Elevent^i 
Indiana ;  and  when  about  half  way  up  the  hill,  they  received  a  volley  from  its 
summit.    The  ground  was  broken,  rough,  and  partly  wooded.    The  Nationals 
pressed  on,  and  the  struggle  was  fierce  and  unyielding  for  more  than  aniiour. 
Gradually  the   Confederates  were   puslied  back,  and   their  assailants  soon 
cleared  the  hill.     They  drove  the  insurgents  to  their  intrenchments,  and 
would  have  assailed  them  there  had  not  an  order  reached  Wallace,  when 
he  was  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  off  the  works,  to  halt  and  retire 
his  column,  as  a  new  plan  of  operations  was  in  contemplation  for  the  next 
day.     That  commander  was   astonished  and  perplexed.     He  was  satisfied 
that  Grant  was  not  informed  of  the  entire  success  of  his  movement.     He 
was  also  satisfied  that  if  he  should  fall  back  and  give  up  the  hill  (it  was  then 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening)  the  way  would  be  opened  for  the  Confederates 
to  -escape    under  cover   of 
approaching    darkness.      So 
he    assumed    the    responsi- 
bility of  disobeying  the  or- 
der, and  he  bivouacked  on 
the    field    of   victory.      All 
of  that  keen   wintry   night 
his     wearied     troops     were 
busy  in    ministering  to  the 
wants  of  the  wounded,  and 
in  burj^ing    the    many   lUi-  ^^  oeaves  op  tdk  illinow  troops.* 

1  General  Sherman  sa^'s  that  General  Grant  told  him  that,  at  a  certain  period  of  the  bottle,  *'ho  saw  that 
cither  *M(|«*  was  n'tuiy'ti>  irive  way  if  the  (ithcr  showed  a  bold  (W)nt,  and  ho  determined  to  do  that  very  thing, 
to  advance  on  the  en^my,  when,  as  he  prognosticated,  the  enemy  surrendered/^— Sherman's  Letter  to  the 
Editor  of  the  United  Sttite*  Service  Magaeine.  January,  1865. 

*  This  id  from  a  sketch  made  by  the  author  early  in  May,  18(kL  This  bnrial-plnce.  surrounded  by  a  rude 
mttliuK  fence,  was  in  Hysmith's  old  field,  in  the  edge  of  a  wood,  near  where  MoArthnr's  tniops  were  posted. 
The  trees  and  shrubbery  In  the  adjoining  wood  showed  hundreds  of  marks  of  the  severe  battle. 
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nois  troops  who  had  fallen  in  the  conflict  of  the  morning.  They  also  made 
preparations  for  storming  the  Confederate  works  at  an  early  hour  on  the 
following  day. 

While  Wallace  was  carrying  on  the  successful  movement  on  the  Con- 
federate left,  Smith  was  assailing  their  intrenchments  on  their  right  He 
posted  Cavender's  heavy  guns  so  ^s  to  pour  a  murderous  fire  upon  ,thepe  ^uod. 
the  fort.  Lauman's  Brigade  formed  the  attacking  column,  while  Cook's 
Brigade,  posted  on  the  left,  wap  ordered  to  make  a  feigned  attack. 

Lauman  was  directed  tp  carry  the  heights  on  the  left  of  the  position  that 
had  been  assailed  on  Thursday.  He  placed  the  Second  Iowa,  Colonel  Tuttle, 
in  the  van.  These  were  followed  by  the  Fifty-sixth  Indiana  as  a  support. 
These,  in  turn,  were  closely  followed  by  the  Twenty-fifth  Indiana  and  Seventh 
*and  Fourteenth  Iowa,  while  Berge's  sharp-shooters  were  deployed  as  skir- 
mishers on  the  extreme  right  and  left  of  the  column.  When  all  were  in  readir 
ness,  General  Smith  rode  along  the  line,  told  the  troops  he  would  lead  them, 
and  directed  them  to  clear  the  rifle-pits  with  the  bayonet  alone.  At  a  given 
signal,  the  column  moved,  under  cover  of  Captain  Stone's  Missouri  Battery ; 
and  Smith,  with  a  color-bearer  at  his  side,  rode  in  advance,  "his  commanding 
figure,  flowing  gray  hair,  and  courageous  example,  inspiring  the  men  with 
the  greatest  admiration. 

Very  soon  the  column  was  swept  by  a  terrible  fire  from  the  Confederate 
artillery.  It  wavered  for  a  moment,  but  the  words  an4  acts  of  the  General 
soon  restored  its  steadiness,  and  it  moved  on  rapidly.  When  Tuttle  was 
within  range  of  the  Confederate  muskets,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  men  and  shouted  "  Forward !"  Without  firing  a  gun,  they  charged  upon 
the  Confederates  with  the  bayonet,  driving  them  from  their  intrenchments, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  cheers  from  a  thousand  voices,  the  National  standard 
was  planted  upon  them.  When  darkness  fell.  General  Grant  knew  that  his 
plan,  so  suddenly  conceived  in  a  moment  of  anxiety,  had  secured  a  solid 
triumph — that  the  rich  fruit*  of  victory  was  ripe  and  ready  to  fall  into  his 
lap.  There  was  joy  in  the  National  camp  that  night,  while  terror  brooded 
over  the  imprisoned  Confederates. 

"  How  shall  we  escape  ?"  was  the  important  question  anxiously  considered 
by  the  Confederate  leaders  that  night,  especially  by  Floyd  and  Pillow ;  the 
former  terror-stricken,  because  of  the  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
€k)vemment,  against  which  he  had  committed  such  fearful  crimes ;  and  the 
latter  suffering  unnecessarily  for  the  same  reason,  his  vanity  magnifying  his 
own  importance  much  beyond  its  true  proportions.  A  Council  of  War  was 
held  at  Pillow's  head-quarters,  in  Dover,  at  midnight,  to  consider  the  matter. 
There  were  criminations  and  recriminations,  and  Floyd  and  Pillow  seemed 
to  thinkf  of  little  else  than  the  salvation  of  themselves  from  the  power  of  their 
injured  Government.  Buckner,  too,  desired  to  escape,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
eflTect  it,  if  possible,  by  cutting  their  way  through  the  supposed  weak  right 
.  of  the  National  lines,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  press  on  toward 
Nashville. 

Colonel  Forest  was  ordered,  at  about  two  o'clock,  to  ascertain  the  position 
of  the  Nationals,  and  the  practicability  of  escaping  by  the  river  road.  He 
reported,  that  the  position  from  which  the  Confederates  had  been  driven  by 
Wallace  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  left,  by  which  lay  their  projected  course  of 
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escape,  was  held  by  a  large  body  of  troops,  and  that  the  back-water  above 
Dover  could  not  be  crossed  except  by  cavalry.  Again  the  council  deliberated, 
when  iff  was  agreed  that  the  cost  of  an  attempt  to  cut  their  way  out  would 
probably  be  the  loss  of  the  lives  of  three-fourths  of  the  troops.  "  No  com- 
mander," said  Buckner,  "  has  a  right  to  make  such  a  sacrifice."  Floyd  agreed 
with  him,  and  quickly  said,  "  Then  we  wilt  have  to  capitulate ;  but,  gentle- 
men," he  added,  nervously,  "  Z cannot  surrender;  you  know  my  position  with 
the  Federals :  it  wouldn't  do,  it  wouldn't  do."  Pillow  then  said  to  Floyd, 
"I  will  not  surrender  myself  nor  the  command;  will  dit  firsV — "Then," 
said  Buckner,  coolly,  "  I  suppose,  gentlemen,  the  surrender  will  devolve  upon 
me."  The  terrified  Floyd  quickly  asked,  "General,  if  you  are  put  in  com- 
mand, will  you  allow  me  to  take  out,  by  the  river,  my  brigade?" — "If  you 
move  before  I  shall  offer  to  surrender,"  Buckner  replied.  "Then,  sir,"  said  • 
Floyd,  ^  sv,  who  was  next  in  rank,  and  to 

whom  F  i,  quickly  exclaimed,  "  I  will  not 

accept  it  [>eaking,  he  turned  toward  Buck- 

ner, whc  fate  of  n>y  command."' 

Whe  upon,  Floyd  and  Pillow,  who,  it 

has  beei  igraced  the  name  of  American 

citizens,  Br  of  a  soldier  also,'  by  stealing 

away  ui  the  most  cowardly  manner,  the 

soldier!)  ,  ad  defended  the  post.     In  order 

to  aid  their  flight,  the  latter  allowed  Forest  to  attempt  to  cut  his  way  out 
with  liis  cavalry.  In  too  much  haste  to  save  himself,  Floyd  did  not  wait  for 
all  of  his  Virginians  to  get  ready  to  escape  with  him,  but  with  a  few  of  them, 
hastily  collected,  he  embarked  on  a  steamer  at  Dover,  followed  by  the  curses 
and  hisses  of  thousands  on  the  shoxe,  and  fled  to  Nashville.*  Pillow  sneaked 
away  in  the  darkness,  and,  in  perfect  safety  at  his  home  in  Columbia,  in 
Middle  Tennessee,  he  sat  down  a  few  days  afterward  to  write  a  report  to  his 
indignant  superiors.  Forest  and  his  horsemen,  about  eight  hundred  in  num- 
ber, also  escaped.  There  is  not  in  all  history  a  meaner  picture  of  the  conduct 
of  traitors  than  that  afforded  by  the  Council  of  War  at  Dover,  on  Sunday 
morning,  the  16th  of  February,  1862. 

That  Sunday  morning  dawned  brightly  upon  4,he  Union  army.  At  day- 
break, Wallace  prepared  to  storm  the  Confederate  intrenchments,  and  while 
making  dispositions  for  that  purpose,  a  bugle  in  the  direction  of  the  fort 
sounded  a  parley.  Dimly  seen  in  the  morning  twilight  was  an  officer  with 
the  bugler,  bearing  a  white  flag;  and  at  the  same  time  a  similar  flag  was 
seen  waving  over  the  fort,  in  token  of  a  willingness  to  surrender.  Wallace 
immediately  rode  to  Buckner's  quarters.  The  latter  had  posted  a  letter  to 
Grant,  asking  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  agree  upon  terms  of 


1  Sworn  statements  of  Colonel  Forest,  Mi^Jor  Gnstavas  A.  Henry,  Mi^or  W.  H.  Hsjmes,  and  Hanter  Nlchol- 
L,  who  were  present  nt  iho  coancil. 
»  Copp^^s  Grant  and  hU  Campaigna^  pojare  6d.  * 

*  An  epigrammatist  of  the  day  wrote  concerning  Floyd*s  escape,  saying  :— 

**The  thief  is  a  coward  by  natnre^s  law; 
Who  betrays  the  State,  to  no  one  is  trae ; 
And  the  brave  foe  at  Port  T)one1s<>n  saw 
Their  ligfat^flngered  Floyd  was  Hght-footed  toa 
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6apitalation,  and  suggesting  an  armistice  until  noon.  Wallace  immediately 
sent  word  to  Grant  that  Dover  was  surrendered,  and  his  troops  were 
in  possession  of  the  town.  This  made  Grant's  reply  to  Buckner  short  and 
explicit.  He  considered  Buckner  and  his  troops  as  simply  rebels  in  arms, 
with  no  right  to  ask  any  terms  excepting  such  as  humanity  required,  so  he 
said,  "  No  terms  other  than  unconditional  and  immediate  surrender  can  be 
accepted.     I  propose  to  move  immediately  upon  your  works." 

Grant's  reply  irritated  the  helpless  Buckner,  and,  with  folly  equal  to  his 
chagrin,  he  answered,  "  The  distribution  of  the  forces  under  my  command, 
incident  to  an  unexpected  change  of  commanders,  and  the  overwhelming 
force  imder  your  command,  compel  mc,  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  success 


OAMP  I>OUOLA8. 

of  the  Confederate  arms  yesterday,  to  accept  the  ungenerous  and  unchival- 
rous  terms  which  you  propose."  This  was  followed  by  the  speedy  surrender 
of  the  fort;  with  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  men,  as  prisoners  of  war 
(including  the  sick  and  wounded),  a  large  proportion  of  whom  were  sent  to 
Camp  Douglas,  near  Chicago  ;*  also  three  thousand  horses,  forty-eight  field- 

»  Generals  Backnor  find  Tilghmanf  who  were  captured  at  Fort  Henry,  were  sent  to  Fort  Warren,  In  Boston 
fiarbor.    Leading  Unionista  of  Kentucky  aaked  for  the  surrender  of  Buckner  to  the  civil  authuritie*  of  that 

State,  to  be  tried  for  trvason  aiealnst 
that  common  wealth.  The  application 
was  refused,  and  ho  was  afterward  ex- 
changed. 

Camp  Douglas  was  so  named  in 
honor  of  Senator  Douglas,  and  was  situ- 
ated on  land  that  had  belonged  to  him. 
In  this  camp  many  of  the  Western 
n>glmonts.  thnt  )KTfiirmed  such  signal 
service,  were  drille<l.  It  was  eonvrtled 
into  a  prison,  and  early  in  April,  184S8, 
after  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  It  contained 
PBI80N  AT  CAMP  CUA8K,  coLxmBUS,  ODio.  '"^'  ^^^  captlvos,  most  of  wbom  were 

from  Alabama.  Mississippi,  and  Texaa^ 
Hie  passage  of  these  prisoners  through  the  country  to  their  destinatlog  produced  a  profound  sensation.  A  St 
Loais  Journal  mentioned  the  arrival  there  of  ton  thousand  of  them,  on  ton  steamers. 

A  large  number  of  the  captives  at  Forts  Ilenry  and  Donelson  were  also  sent  to  Camp  Chase,  at  Colamboa, 
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pieces,  seventeen  heavy  guns,  twenty  thousand  muskets,  and  a  great  quan- 
tity of  military  stores.!     On  the  following  day,  two  regiments  of  Tennessee 


PLAH  OP  Tin  SXBOB  OP  POST  DOMKLSOIT. 
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troops,  that  came  up  to  re-enforce  the  garrison,  in  ignorance  of  the  surrender, 
were  also  made  prisoners.     During  the  siege,  the  Confederates  had  lost,  it 

Ohio,  which  was  bo  named  in  honor  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  prison  there  wos  In  Uie  sootheasl 
eomer  of  the  camp.  The  strong  inclosorc  was  about  sixteen  feet  in  height,  built  of  two-inch  pine  plsnk,  with 
seontllng  well  bolted  and  braced.    The  picture  shows  the  exterior  of  the  prison  and  the  guard-houses. 

*  A  participant  in  the  scenes  at  Fort  Donelson  wrote  as  follows  concerning  the  surrender:  '^One  of  the 
gnuidest  sights  in  the  whole  siege,  and  one  which  comes  only  once  in  a  century,  was  the  triumphal  entry  into 
the  Fort  on  Sunday  morning.  .  .  .  The  sight  ftt>m  the  highest  point  In  the  fort,  v>mmanding  a  view  of 
both  riTcr  and  camp,  was  imposing.  There  were  on  one  side  regiment  after  regiment  i>ouring  In,  their  flags 
floating  gay  ly  in  the  wind ;  some  of  them  which  had  been  rent  and  faded  on  the  fields  of  Mexico,  and  others  with 
*  Springfield  ^  emblazoned  on  their  folds;  one  magnificent  brass  band  pouring  out  the  melo«'*es  of  *Hail  Co- 
lombia,* *  Star  Spangled  Banner,* '  Yankee  Doodle,*  etc,  in  such  style  as  the  gazing  captive:^  hod  never  heard,  even 
In  tho  palmy  days  of  peace.  On  the  other  was  a  spectacle  which  surpasses  all  description.  The  narrow  Cumber- 
land seemed  alive  with  steamerai  First  came  the gnn-boats,  firing  solutes:  then  came  little  bla. '  tugs,  snorting 
their  acclamations;  and  after  them  the  vast  fleet  of  transports,  pouring  out  volumes  of  black  smoke,  their  banners 
floating gayly  in  the  breeze,  firing  salutes,  their  decks  covered  with  people  sending  deafening  shouts  in  responso 
to  those  fhmi  the  shore.    The  scene  was  sublime,  impressive,  and  will  not  easily  be  forgotten.** 
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was  estimated,  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  killed,  and  one  thousand  and 
seven  wounded  The  National  loss  was  estimated  at  four  hundred  and  forty- 
six  killed,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-^five  wounded,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifly  prisoners.  The  latter  had  been  sent  across  the  river,  and 
were  not  ire-captured.* 

The  victory  at  Fort  Donelson  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
N|ational  cause,  and  the  official  announcement  of  it,*  spreading  with  speed 
of  lightning  over  the  land,  produced  intense  joy  in  every  loyal  bosom.  Cities 
W(ere  illuminated,  heavy  guns  thundered  forth  National  salutes ;  and  every- 
where thb  flag  of  the  Republic  was  flung  to  the  breeze,  in  token  of  profound 
satisfaction.  The  news  filled  the  conspirators  with  despair,  and  terribly 
depressed  the  spirits  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Confederate  army.  By  it  Europe 
was  made  to  doubt  the  success  of  the  rebellion ;  and  at  some  courts  it  pro- 
duced the  first  serious  thoughts  of  abandoning  the  cause  of  the  conspirators. 
Its  effect,  in  all  relations,  was  similar  to  that  of  the  capture  of  Burgoyne 
and  his  anny  at  Saratoga,  in  1777.  So  powerful  was  the  impression,  that  the 
Confederate  Commissioners  abroad  felt  compelled  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
belittle  the  event,  and,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  general  deficiency  of 
knowledge  of  American  geography,*  to  satisfy  the  ruling  class  that  it  was  of 
no  milits^ry  importance  whatever.     In  that  effort  the  Commissioners  failed. 

At  Richmond  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson  caused  emotions  of  mingled  anger 
and  dismay.  The  loss  of  Koanoke  Island,  a  few  days  before,  had  greatly 
alarmed  and  irritated  the  conspirators;  and  now  the  chief  of  the  Confede- 

»  BeportAof  Qencrrils  Grant,  McGlenmnd,  Wallace,  and  subordinate  .officers;  and  of  Floyd,  Pillow,  and 
Backner,  and  their  subordinateSb  Also  writt«;n  and  oral  statempnts  to  the  author  by  participants  In  tho  actioD. 
*  Commander  Walke,  In  the  Canr&ndel^  carried  the  first  news  of  the  victory  to  Cairo, 
from  which  it  was  telegraphed  to  General  McClellan  by  General  Otfir)^  W.  Cullum,  Halloek's 
Chief  of  Staff,  then  at  Cairo,  saying:  ^Tho  Union  flog  floats  over  Donelfuin.  The  CarofuUUt^ 
Captain  Wulke,  brings  the  glorious  intelligence.  Tho  fort  surrendered  at  nineo^clock  yesterday 
(Sunday)  morning.  Generals  Buckner,  Busbrod  B.  Johnston,  and  15,000  prisoners,  and  a  large 
amount  of  materials  of  war,  are  the  trophies  of  the  yictory.  Loss  heavy  on  both  sides.  Floyd, 
the  thief,  stole  away  during  the  night  previons  with  5,000  men,  and  Is  denounced  by  the  rebels 
as  a  traitor.^^  He  then  sptiko  of  the  good  conduct  of  Commodore  Foote,  and  announced  the 
fict  that,  notwithstanding  his  sufferings  fW>m  the  wonnd  in  his  foot,  he  wonid  Immediately 
make  an  attack  on  Cbrksvllle,  »n  important  post  about  forty  miles  above.  Ho  concluded  by 
saying,  '*  Wo  are  nuw  firing  a  National  sulute  firom  Fort  Cairo,  General  Grant's  late  post.  In 
honor  of  the  glorious  achievement^ 

Tho  women  of  St  Louis,  desirous  of  testifying  their  admiration  of  General  Halleck,  in 
whose  Department  and  by  whose  troops  these  victories  hud  been  achieved  (and  because  of  his 
energy  in  suppressing  secession  in  Missoml),  ordered  an  elegant  sword  to  be  ma<le  by  Tiffany  A 
CJo.,  of  New  York,  to  bo  presented  to  hiiu  in  their  name.  Tills  was  done  in  the  perlor  of  the 
Plimters'  Hotel,  In  St  Louis,  on  tho  evening  of  tho  17th  of  March,  13G2,  by  Mrs.  Helen  Budd, 
who  spoke  In  behalf  of  tho  donors.  In  his  brief  reply.  General  Halleck  assured  the  women  of 
St  Louis  that  ll  should  be  ^uscd  In  defense  of  their  happiness,  their  rights,  and  their  honor, 
and  solely  In  behalf  of  Justice.^  The  weapon  was  an  elegant  one,  richly  omamente\I  with 
classical  designs. 
■allsok'b  bwobd. 

*  The  amazing  territorial  extent  of  the  United  States  Is  but  little  comprehended  In  Europe,  and  tho  relative 

position  of  places  mentitmed  In  connection  with  the  war  seemed  to  bo  very  little  understood,  even  by  s<»me  of 

the  ho»t  infomie<l  writers  and  speakers.    This  lock  of  exact  information  led  writers  un  American  affairs  into  the 

mo5t  absurd  speculations  as  well  as  serious  blunders.    An  illustrative  example  was  found  in  tho  summary  of 

war  news  from  Amorlci  In  the  t*aris  Moniteur^  at  about  tho  time  we  are  considering.    Speaking  of  the  rapture 

of  Boanoke  Island,  and  of  Elizabeth  City,  in  Eastern  North  Carolina.*  the  writer  observed: 

•  Feb.,  1S62.    "The  Federal  army  landed,  and  proceeded  tou-ard  Elizabeth  City,  which  It  found  evacuated 

and  burno<l  by  the  Southern  troops.     From  there  a  detachment  advanced  as  far  a*  ths  ' 

Tenneeeee  Riter^  und  thus  occuities  tho  principal  road  between  Memphis  an<l  Columbus.    This  movement 

ettablishcs  tho  troops  of  General  Bumside  In  the  rear  of  the  great  army  of  the  Potomac.^    Elizabeth  City,  on 

'  the  Atlantic  coast  and  tho  Tennesseo  Biver,  at  the  point  Indicated,  are  fhlly  750  miles  apart,  in  an  air  lino,  and 

at  least  1,800  miles  by  any  route  troops  might  be  taken. 
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rates,  with  as  much  dignity  as  possible,  commented  seriously  on  their  calami- 
ties in  a  message  to  his  "  Congress."  Official  information  had  not  reached 
him.  "  Enough  is  known,"  he  said,  "  of  the  surrender  of  Roanoke  Island  to 
make  us  feel  that  it  was  deeply  humiliating."  Of  the  disaster  at  Fort  Donel- 
son,  he  said :  "  I  am  not  only  unwilling  but  unable  to  believe  that  a  large 
army  of  our  people  has  surrendered  without  a  desperate  effort  to  cut  its  way 
through  the  investing  forces,  whatever  may  have  been  their  numbers,  and  to 
endeavor  to  make  a  junction*  with  other  divisions  of  the  army."'  A  little 
later,  in  transmitting  to  his  "  Congress  "  the  reports  of  Floyd  and  Pillow, 
he  said  they  were  "  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  It  is  not  stated,"  he  said, 
"  that  re-enforcements  were  at  any  time  asked  for ;  nor  is  it  demonstrated  to 
have  been  impossible  to  have  saved  the  troops  by  evacuating  the  position ; 
nor  is  it  known  by  what  means  it  was  found  practicable  to  withdraw  a  part 
of  the  garrison,  leaving  the  remainder  to  surrender;  nor  upon  what  authority 
or  principle  of  action  the  senior  generals  abandoned  responsibility  by  trans- 
ferring the  command  to  a  junior  officer."  Notwithstanding  General  John- 
ston attempted  to  gloss  the  cowardice  of  Floyd  and  Pillow,*  Davis,  in  the 
communication  we  are  considering,  said :  "  I  have  directed,  upon  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  case  as  presented  by  the  two  senior  Generals,  that  they  should  be 
relieved  from  command,  to  await  further  ordera,  whenever  a  reliable  judg- 
ment can  be  rendered  on  the  merits  of  the  case."' 

Davis  himself,  it  has  been  charged  since  the  close  of  the  rebellion  (for 
all  spoke  of  him  during  the  war  with  bated  breath),  was  continually  inter- 
fering in  military  affairs,  and  with  the  action  of  skillful  conmianders  most 
mischievously.* 

Generals  Grant,  McClemand,  and  Wallace*  issued  orders  congratulating 
their  victorious  troops  ;*  and  General  Halleck,  who  had  drawn  from  General 


0 


>  Message  of  Jefferson  Davis  to  the  Confederate  Congresa,  Feb.  SSth,  1868. 

*  Qenoral  Johnston  said  In  a  private  letter  to  Jeffers«m  Dwis:  *^  Although  the  oommand  was  Irregularly 
transferred.  It  was  not  apparebtly  to  avoid  any  Just  responsibility,  or  from  any  lack  of  perranal  or  morul  intto- 
pldky.^  Johnston  could  not  have  been  aware  of  the  disgraoeAil  scene  in  the  midnight  council  at  Pillow'b  quar- 
ters In  Dover,  when  he  wrote  that  apology.  The  temper  of  the  Conspirators  in  Richmond  was  in  no  mood*to 
receive  an  apolt^.  They  had  been  elated  beyond  measure  by  Pillow's  premature  boast  of  victory,  and  now 
the  disappointment  was  of  corresponding  force. 

«  Jefferson  Davis's  message  to  his  **  Congress,''  March  11th,  1862. 

*  So  say  military  ex|>erts,  and  those  most  Intimately  acquainted  with  his  official  conduct  *^  Twenty  years 
hence,"  says  a  politician  of  Missis^ppl,  who  was  a  follow-worlcer  In  rebellion  with  Davis  in  Richmon<l,  **  no  one 
will  be  heanl  to  deny  that  to  the  direct  and  unwise  interferences  In  groat  military  m<»vemonts,  on  the  ]iart  of 
Davis,  are  to  be  attributed  nearly  all  the  principal  disasters  of  the  war.  In  the  gross  mismanagement  of  the  War 
Department,  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  Mr.  Davis  himself,  mny  safely  be  charged  the  calamitous 
occurrences  at  Forts  Donelson  and  llenry,  and  at  Roanoko  Island." —  War  of  iJi6  liebelliotty  by  Tlcnry  S.^Foote. 

*  For  their  services  in  the  siege  of  Fort  Donelson.  Generals  Oront,  McClemand,  and  Wallace  were  each 
[iromotcd  to  Major-Oenenl  of  volunteers,  the  commls^on  of  the  former  bearing  the  date  of  the  surrender  (Feb- 
ruary 16, 1S02),  and  the  other  two  of  March  21st,  1862. 

*  Grant  said  (February  ITih),  after  congratnlatiug  his  troops  on  their  **  triumph  over  the  rebellion,  gained 
by  their  valor,**  that  "  for  four  successive  nights,  without  shelter  during  the  most  Inclement  weather  known  in 
this  latitude,  they  faced  an  enemy  in  large  force  in  a  position  chosen  by  himself.  Though  strongly  f(»rtifled  by 
nature,  all  the  a4lditIonal  safeguards  suggested  by  science  were  added.  Without  a  murmur  thU  was  borne, 
preparc<l  at  all  times  to  receive  an  attack,  and  with  continuous  skirmishing  by  doy,  resnhing  ultimately  In 
forcing  the  enemy  to  surrender  without  conditions.  The  victory  achieved  is  not  only  great  in  the  effect  It  will 
have  in  breaking  down  rebellion,  but  has  secured  the  greatest  number  of  prisoners  of  war  ever  taken  in  any  battle 
on  this  continent.  Fort  Donelson  will  hereafter  be  marked  in  capitals  on  the  map  of  our  united  country,  and 
the  men  who  fought  the  battle  will  11  vo  In  the  memory  of  a  grateful  people." 

McCienum<l,  In  a  fiuld-<»nler  (February  ISth),  said :  ^  Tou  have  continually  led  the  way  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Lower  Mississippi,  the  Tennessee,  and  the  Cumberland.  Tou  have  carried  the  flag  of  the  Union  fiu-ther 
South  than  any  other  land  forces,  marching  trom  the  interior  toward  the  sea*board. 

**  Being  the  first  division  ti>  enter  Fort  Henry,  you  also  pursued  the  enemy  for  mllM,  oaptoring  trom  hlm« 
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Hunter's  Kansas  Department  some  of  the  re-enforcements  which  he  had  sent 
to  Grant,  said,  in  a  letter  to  him,*  "  To  you,  more  than  to  any 

*  ^1862*'  other  man  out  of  this  Department,  are  we  indebted  for  our  success 
at  Fort  Donelson.  In  my  strait  for  troops  to  re-enforce  General 
Grant,  I  applied  to  you.  You  responded  nobly,  placing  your  forces  at  my 
disposition."  The  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Navy  also  issued  congratnr 
latory  orders.  The  Government  and  people  were  satisfied  that  a  withering 
blow  had  been  given  to  the  rebellion,  and  that  henceforth  its  proportions 
would  be  less,  and  its  malignity  not  so  dangerous  to  the  lift  of  the  Republia 

At  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  was  successfully  begun  that  army  mail- 
service  which  was  so  admirably  organized  and  so  efficiently  executed  during 
the  war  by  Colonel  A.  H.  Markland.  It  was  suggested  to  General  Grant  by 
Colonel  Markland,  who  was  the  special  agent  of  the  National  Post-office 
Department.  It  was  immediately  adopted,  and  was  ever  afterward  warmly 
cherished  by  that  sagacious  commander ;  and  to  him  is  justly  due  much  of 
the  credit  of  making  it  practically  effective  in  blessing  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  armies  of  the  Republic  during  the  great  struggle.  The  perfection  of 
the  system  was  exhibited  even  so  early  as  at  the  capture  of  Forts  Henry  and 
Donelson,  and  it  never  failed  to  give  ample  satisfaction  to  all,  until  the  end 
of  the  war.' 

The  peculiar  army  mail-service  organized  under  the  auspices  of  Grenend 
Grant  was  finally  extended  to  all  Departments,  and  was  managed  by  Colonel 
Markland,  who  was  made  the  general  superintendent  of  the  mails  of  the 
armies  of  the  Republic.  Soldiers  in  camp  or  on  the  march,  and  even  under 
the  fire  of  the  enemy,  received  letters  from  home  with  as  much  regularity  as 
if  they  had  been  residents  of  a  large  city.  That  system  was  not  introduced 
into  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  while  McClellan  commanded  it.  One  much 
less  perfect  and  efficient,  which  he  found  in  operation,  was  continued.  That 
was  established  when  the  troops  under  the  first  call  began  to  assemble  around 
Washington,  in  April  and  May,  1861.  The  chaplain  of  each  regiment  was 
recognized  as  "  regimental  post-master,"  and  he  usually  called  at  the  Wash- 
ington City  Post-office  for  the  army  mail.     When  the  army  was  increased 

In  his  flight,  viz  field-pieoes,  manj  of  bis  standards  and  fl2^rs,  a  number  of  prisoners,  and  a  great  qoantity  of 
military  stores.  Following  the  enemy  to  this  place,  you  were  the  first  to  encounter  him  outside  of  his  Intrench- 
ments,  and  drive  him  within  thom."^  After  recounting  their  exploits,  ho  said :  **  The  battle-field  teatifiea  to  yoor 
Talor  and  conittan^.  Even  the  magnanimity  of  the  enemy  accords  to  yon  an  unsiirpas^d  heroism,  and  an 
enviable  and  brilliant  share  in  the  hardest-fought  battle  and  mcst  decisive  victory  ever  fought  and  won  on  the 

American  continent^ **  The  death-knell  of  rebellion  U  sounded ;  an  army  has  been  annihilated; 

and  the  way  to  Nashville  and  Memphis  is  opened.** 

1  The  origin  and  general  efficiency  of  that  service  is  stated  in  the  following  letter  to  the  author,  dated, 
**  Heail-quarters  Armies  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C,  July  80th,  1S66  f  *— 

**  Dear  Sir: — Among  the  subjects  that  occupied  my  mind  when  I  assumed  command  at  Cairo,  in  the  fidi 
of  1S61,  was  the  regular  supply  of  malls  to  and  from  the  troops ;  not  only  those  in  garrison,  but  those  on  the 
march  when  active  movements  should  begin.  When  I  oimmenoed  the  movement  on  Fort  Henry,  on  Jan.  7, 
IS^  a  plan  was  proposed  by  which  the  malls  should  promptly  follow,  and  as  promptly  be  sent  from  the  army. 
So  perfect  was  the  organization,  that  the  moils  were  delivered  to  the  army  imme  liatcly  upon  its  occupation  of 
tlie  Ibrt  Within  one  hour  after  the  troops  began  to  march  into  Fort  Donelson,  the  mail  was  being  distributed 
to  them  fptm  the  mail  wagons.  The  same  promptness  was  always  observed  in  the  armies  under  my  command, 
up  to  the  i>eriod  of  the  final  disbandment  It  is  a  source  of  congratulation  that  the  postal  service  was  so  con- 
ducted, that  <»flicers  and  men  were  in  constant  communication  with  kindred  and  friends  at  home,  and  with  as 
much  regularity  as  the  most  £ivored  in  the  large  cities  of  the  Union.  The  postal  system  of  the  army,  so  fkr  as 
I  know,  was  not  attended  with  any  additional  expense  to  the  service.  The  system  adopted  by  me  was  sug- 
gested and  ably  superintended  by  A.  H.  Mancland,  special  agent  of  the  Post-office  Department 

*  Eespectftilly,  Ac, 

"*  U.  S.  Oeaht,  GenenL** 
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and  ftilly  organized,  the  commanding  officer  of  each  regiment  selected  a 
reliable  man  from  the  non-commissioned  officers  or  privates  to  act  as  mail 
messenger,  and  that  system  was  continued  until  the  troops  were  called  to 
the  field  in  the  spring  of  1862.  Then  the  mails  were  "  brigaded,"  placed  in 
canvas  bags,  labeled  and  addressed  to  the  brigade,  and  forwarded  to  their 
destination  by  steamer  or  railway,  under  military  authority.  The  Post-office 
Department  had  no  forther  control  of  the  army  mail  after  it  left  the  post- 
office  at  Washington  City 

During  the  Peninsula  campaign,  the  mail  for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
was  forwarded  from  Washington  by  way  of  Baltimore  and  Old  Point  Com- 
fort, the  Potomac  being  blockaded  by  shore  batteries.  At  the  same  time, 
the  troops  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  were  supplied  with  a  mail  service  by 
way  of  Harper's  Ferry,  the  mails  being  sent  under  military  control  to  that 
place,  over  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway,  and  there  furnished  to  the 
brigades  when  called  for.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  affairs  in  that 
region,  much  of  the  time  there  was  very  little  regularity  in  the  delivery  of 
the  mails,  and  communication  between  the  army  and  home  was  at  times  veiy 
uncertain. 

The  mails  for  these  armies,  and  also  for  the  Army  of  the  James,  were  all 
distributed  in  the  Post-office  at  Washington  City,  where  they  were  assorted 
into  regiments,  batteries,  and  independent  conmiands.  Rosters,  for  the 
guidance  of  the  postmaster  at  Washington,  were  furnished  when  troops 
changed  localities.  In  his  office  boxes  were  prepared  and  labeled  for  the 
respective  regiments ;  and  at  one  time  no  less  than  eight  hundred  regiments 
and  batteries,  which  extended  over  the  seaboard  to  New  Orleans,  and  the  entire 
Shenandoah  Valley,  had  the  mail  matter  for  them  thus  prepared  for  distribu- 
tion. After  being  thus  ported,  these  mails  were  delivered  to  authorized  mili- 
tary agents,  who  attended  to  their  transmission.  In  this  way  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  letters  passed  to  and  from  the  army  daily.' 

The  regularity  with  which  the  great  armies  of  Grant,  Sherman,  Thomas, 
and  others  in  the  West  were  supplied  with  mails,  under  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  Colonel  Markland,  was  marvelous.  He  and  his  assistants  seemed 
to  be  almost  ubiquitous.  No  danger  was  so  appalling,  and  no  obstructions 
were  so  apparently  insurmountable  as  to  deter  these  messengers  of  good. 
They  endured  all  that  the  army  endured — ^perils,  fatigues,  and  privations.  The 
mail  was  nearly  always  in  advance  of  the  armies,  or  moving  in  a  direction  to 
meet  them,  and  yet  Colonel  Markland  never  lost  one,  by  capture,  over  which 
he  had  personal  control  When  Sherman  reached  tide-water,  after  his  march 
for  the  sea,  the  mail  for  his  army  was  in  readiness  for  distribution ;  and  the 

1  "For  months,''  says  Mr.  S.  J.  Bowen,  the  postmaster  of  T^ashington  City,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  on  the 
92d  of  Jnljr,  1860,  *"  we  received  and  sent  an  average  of  800,000  military  letters  per  day.  It  is  believed  that  this 
number  was  exceeded  after  General  Sherman's  army  reached  Savannah,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  review  of  the 
troops  in  this  city  in  the  month  of  May,  1865." 

**  Taking  into  consideration,"  continues  Mr.  Bowen,  **the  quantity  of  mail  matter,  consisting  of  letters, 
newspapers,  packages  of  clothing,  and  other  articles  of  every  conceivable  kind  that  passed  through  this  ofBce  to 
and  from  our  armies,  it  is  surprising  that  so  few  losses  occurred.  Almost  every  package  reached  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  and  the  ftllure  of  letters  to  find  their  owners  In  *  due  course  of  mail '  was  extremely 
rare.  Indeed,  I  think  the  armies  were  provided  with  mails  with  Just  about  as  much  certainty  as  people  are  in 
large  cities,  and  with  about  as  liUle  delay. 

*'The  only  loss  of  any  moment  that  occurred  to  the  Post-office  Department,  on  account  of  this  heavy  mail 
servfos,  was  in  mall-bags.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  thirty  thousand  of  these  were  sent  out  which  never  foimd 
their  way  beek  to  this  office,  although  every  elTort  was  made  by  ns  to  have  them  returned.** 

Vol.  IL-^ 
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first  vessel  to  reach  King's  Bridge,  on  the  Ogeechee  River,  was  the  mail 
steamer.  Subsequently,  when  Sherman  marched  through  the  Carolinas,  and 
after  the  hard-fought  battle  of  Bentonville,  he  met  the  mail  for  his  army  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  of  that  battle.* 

,That  army  mail-service  presents  to  the  contemplation  of  those  who  com- 
prehend its  extent  and  usefulness,  one  of  the  moral  wonders  of  the  great  con- 
flict ;  and  in  its  salutary  influence  and  value  seems  second  only  to  the  Sanitary 
Commission  or  the  Christian  Commission.  It  kept  entire  armies  in  continual 
communion,  as  far  as  possible,  with  home  and  kindred — a  circumstance  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  soldier  and  the  service.  It  prevented  that  terrible 
home-sickness  with  which  raw  troops  are  oft/Cn  prostrated.  It  also  exercised 
the  affections,  and,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  brought  the  sweet  influences  of 
the  domestic  circle  to  bear  most  powerfully  in  strengthening  the  men  against 
the  multiform  temptations  of  the  camp,  and  the  yearnings  for  family  joys 
which  so  often  seduce  the  less  favored  soldier  to  desert ;  while  courage  and 
patriotbm  were  continually  stimulated  by  heroic  words  from  patient  and 
loving  ones  at  home. 

The  writer  visited  the  theater  of  events  recorded  in  this  chapter,  early  in 
May,  1866.  He  left  Nashville  in  the  steamer  Tyrone^  toward  the  evening 
of  the  5th.  Most  of  his  fellow-passengers,  as  far  as  Clarksville,  sixty  miles 
down  the  Cumberland  IJiver,  consisted  of  about  two  hundred  colored 
soldiers,  who  had  just  been  paid  off  and  discharged  from  the  service.  The 
few  white  passengers  on  board,  and  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Tyrone^  who 
were  mostly  secessionists,  were  greatly  relieved  when  these  soldiers  debarked 
at  midnight,  for  the  fearful  massacre  of  negroes  at  Memphis  had  just 
occurred,  and  they  did  not  know  what  might  be  the  temper  of  these  troops 
on  that  account.  They  were  in  dread  of  personal  danger.  But  there  was 
no  occasion  for  alarm.  The  preparations  made  for  surrendering  the  steamer 
to  the  soldiers,  on  demand,  and  taking  the  women  and  children  ashore  in  the 
yawl-boat,  as  well  as  the  more  belligerent  one  for  giving  the  negroes  a 
shower  of  hot  water  from  the  boiler,  in  the  event  of  an  uprising,  were  quite 
unnecessary.  The  writer,  who  mingled  among  and  conversed  with  many  of 
the  soldiers,  never  saw  a  more  orderly  and  well-disposed  company  of  men, 
just  loosed  from  military  discipline,  than  they.  There  was  only  one  intoxi- 
cated man  among  them.  They  were  too  full  of  joy  to  think  of  mischief 
The  shores  of  the  Cumberland  resounded  with  their  songs  and  laughter,  for 

1  Letter  to  the  author  by  Qeneral  MArkland,  August  80, 186&  In  a  letter  to  Colonel  MarkUnd,  written  In 
May,  1860,  General  O.  O.  Howard  says:  **For  more  than  a  year  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  has  been  cam- 
paigning in  the  interior  of  the  Southern  States,  a  great  portion  of  the  time  &r  separated  from  depots  of  sappliea, 
and  connected  with  home  and  friends  only  by  a  long  and  uncertain  line  of  railroad,  that  was,  for  the  most  part, 
overworked  to  supply  provisions,  or,  moving  off  without  base  or  lines  of  communication,  the  army  only  touched 
at  points  not  always  previously  designated.  During  all  this  time,  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  from  Atlanta  to 
Savannah,  and  in  the  homeward  campaign  across  the  Carolinas,  you,  my  dear  Colonel,  have  received  tho  wannest 
thanks  fri»m  officers  and  men  for  your  interest,  energy,  and  uniform  success  in  bringing  to  them  the  mall,  oflen 
immense  iVom  accumulation,  forwarding  it  promptly,  by  sea  or  by  land,  for  distribution.  During  the  campaign 
of  four  months  against  Atlanta,  tho  mail  was  received  with  great  regularity.  On  the  18th  December,  the  very 
(lay  our  communication  was  opened  on  the  Ogeechee  Biver  with  Admiral  Dahlgren's  fleet,  the  mail-boat,  with 
your  personal  charge,  was  the  first  to  pass  the  obstructions  and  greet  the  Army  of  Uie  Tennessee.  When  our 
army  arrived  at  Ooldsborough,  having  bef n  marching  500  miles  without  communication,  it  found  letters  f^t»m 
home  in  waiting,  and  you  were  there  to  welcome  us  again.  From  this  time  till  we  1^  "Ralei^tm  route  for  Wash- 
ington, all  mail  matter  was  regularly  received,  and  yon  still  provided  for  us  while  the  army  was  eDetmped  in 
tight  of  the  capttaL"* 

General  Sherman,  In  a  letter  to  General  Markland,  bore  similar  testimony. 
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|hey  were  all  happy  in  the  thought  of  money  in  their  pockets,  and  the  greet;^ 
iiigs  of  friends  at  home. 

The  Tyrone  lay  at  Clarksville  until  daylight,  when  the  writer  had  the 

opportunity  to  make  a  sketch  of  Fort  Bruce  and  its  vicinity,  events  at  which 

^Ul  be  considered  presently.     We  left  there  while  breakfesting ;  and  nearly 

*|l  of  that  beautiful  day  we  were  voyaging  on  that  winding  and  picturesque 

'^^er,  whose  bosom  and  shores  have  been  made  historical  by  great  eventsL 

^^  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  passed  the  ruins  of  the  Cumberland 

7^^  Works,  and  at  three  o'clock  we  landed  at  the  site  of  Dover.     The  little 

5?^^e,  with  its  church,  court-house,  and  almost  one  hundred  dwellings  and 

j^^^y  when  Fort  Donelson*  was  built,  had  disappeared.     The  public  build- 

^  and  most  of  the  private  ones  had  been  laid  in  ashes  during  the  war,  and 

^mJ^  sl  few  dilapidated  structures  remained. 

„^A^^  Cooley's  tavern,  near  the  landing-place  (in  which  General  TilghmaH 

|^ai<3L    quartered),  the  writer  was  introduced  to  Captain  James  P.  Flood,  the 

coi3CLXzBiinder  of  the  famous  Flood's  Second  Illinois  Battery,  who  performed 

g&Xl£k:Eit  service  at  Dover,  in  repelling  an  attack  by  the  cavalry  of  Forest  and 

Wlk^^ler.     He  had  settled  there  as  a  lawyer,  and  was  familiar  with  every 

foot;    of  the  battle-ground.     He  kindly  offered  to  accompany  the  writer  to  the 

poin-fcs  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  battle,  and  took  him  to  the  house 

of  Gr.  3tf.  Stewart,  near  the  fort,  an  old  and  leading  citizen  of  Stewart  County, 

wbfco   Jik&d  been  faithftd  to  the  old  flag,  and  had  suffered  much  for  its  sake 

•duririg  the  war.     Mr.  Stewart  and  his  son  (who  had  been  in  the  Union 

^''^V'ic*^)  kindly  offered  to  go  over  the  field  of  conflict  with   us.     He  fur- 

n»li^<i  saddle-horses  for    the  whole    company,   and  at  twilight  we  had 

trav^x-sed  the  entire  line  of  works,  in  front  of  which  the  divisions  of  McCler- 

nand    snd  Wallace  fought,  and  visited  the  head-quarters  of  General  Grant. 

^^^^^      McClemand's  extreme  right,  in  Hysmith's  old  field,  we  found  the 

^'^^^^^ yard  of  the  Illinois  troops,  delineated  on  page  217.     We  followed  the 

.  ^^    toward  the  center  in  their  devious  way  through  the  woods,  and  clear- 

"^^    ^^overed  with  sprouting  oaks,  and  came  to  the  burial-place  of  the  dead 

^  ^*^^  Eleventh  Illinois  Regiment,  similar  m  appearance  to  the  other,  and 

^^**^^  a  board  in  the  center  with  the  names  of  the  killed  upon  it.     Every- 

wno^-i^    the  trees  were  terribly  scarred  by  bullets,  and  cannon-shot  and  shell, 

^^■^^S'  evidence  of  the  severity  of  the  battle.     All  through  these  woods  and 

opeii:^^^-^^^  ^Q  found  the  detached  lines  of  the  Confederate  intrenchments  half 

^4^^^^^^       by  the  already  rank  growth  of  grass,  and  bushes  shoulder  high, 

.     *^lackberry  shrubs  and  vines,  then  white  with  blossoms.     Nature  wa« 

™P^^^iy  hiding  from  >'iew  these  evidences  of  man's  iniquity. 

\^*'*'^snt's  head-quarters,  as  we  have  observed,  were  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 

T^»      a  short  distance  from  the  road  leading  from  Dover  to  Fort  Henry. 

^**^     ^H^risp,  a   stout,  kind-hearted,  good-natured   old  lady,  was  still  there, 

^       ^^""^freshed  us  with   a  draught   of  the  finest   spring   water.     She  did 

not  ^j> prove  of  National  troops  in  general,  but  had  most  pleasant  recoUeo- 

^^J^H  o-f  Qeneral  Grant  and  his  staff.     She  committed  to  our  keeping  kind 


^1^         ^  -^  fort  was  90  named  in  honor  of  Andrew  Jaduon  Donelaon,  the  adopted  son  of  President  Jackson, 
^  J.        ^^k«t  time  was  ocenpjlng  the  **  Hermitage,"  a  few  miles  finom  Naahrllle.    He  warmly  eeponted  the 
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compliments  to  the  General,  and  then,  at  almost  sunset,  we  bade  her  fareweL 
and  galloped  back  toward  Dover,  divergmg  to  the  left  to  visit  Fort  Donel- 
«on,  and  sketch  the  scene  of  the  battle  on  the  river  between  the  armed 
vessels  and  the  water-batteries.  The  sun  was  just  setting  behind  some  thin 
clouds  when  we  arrived  there,  and  it  was  soon  too  dark  to  allow  the  use  of 
the  pencil.  So  we  rode  to  Dover,  supped  with  Mr.  Stewart,  and  lodged  at 
Cooley's. 

Wishing  to  take  passage  on  the  first  steamer  that  should  pass  up  the 
Cumberland  the  next  morning,  the  writer  arose  at  dawn,  and  found  Mr. 
Stewart,  as  previously  arranged,  ready,  with  two  saddle-horses,  to  visit  the 
fort.  We  breakfasted  before  sunrise,  and  then  rode  over  the  lines  of  the 
famous  stronghold  on  which  the  Confederates  had  spent  so  much  labor,  and 
placed  so  much  dependence.  These,  too,  were  half  hidden  by  shrubbery  and 
vines,  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  it  will  be  difficult  to  trace  the 


nXW  AT  rOBT  D0NBL80N.1 

outlines  of  these  fortifications.  Between  these  and  Dover,  we  visited  a 
strong  work  on  a  commanding  eminence,  built  by  the  National  troops  under 
the  direction  of  Captain  Flood  and  others,  but  which  was  never  made  use  of. 
From  the  hill  overlooking  the  water  batteries  I  made  the  accompanying 
sketch,  and  had  just  finished  it  when  a  steamer  came  in  sight  below,  at  the 
point  where  Foote's  armored  vessels,  ranged  in  a  line,  assailed  the  Confede- 
rate works.     Remounting  our  horses,  we  hurried  back  to  Dover,  reaching 

1  This  is  a  riew  looking  down  the  rlTer,  in  which  tho  remains  of  the  npper  water  battery  ara  aeen  in  the 
Ibregruand.  In  the  distance,  on  the  left^  near  which  is  seen  a  steamboat,  is  the  promonu>rj  behfod  which  the 
CarondeM  lay  wiiile  bombarding  the  Confederate  works  on  the  18th.  The  fort  lay  on  the  top  of  the  hill  on  tlM 
extreme  left    Across  the  river  is  seen  the  shore  to  which  Pillow  escaped  when  he  stole  oat  of  the  fbrt 
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there  just  as  the  steamer  was  mooi-ed  at  the  graveUy  bank.  It  was  the 
Enma  Floyd^  one  of  the  most  agreeable  boats  on  the  Cumberland,  and  with 
Its  intelligent  pilots,  John  and  Oliver  Kirkpatrick,  and  their  wives  and  chil^ 
dren,  the  writer  spent  most  of  the  day  in  the  pilot-house,  listening  to  the 
Btories  of  the  adventures  of  these  men  while  they  were  acting  as  pilots  in  the 
fleets  of  Farragut  and  Porter,  during  those  marvelous  expeditions  on  the 
Mississippi,  its  tributaries,  and  its  mysterious  bayous,  carried  on  in  connec- 
tion with  the  armies  of  Grant  and  Banks.  After  a  delightiul  voyage  of 
twenty^our  hours,  we  arrived  at  Nashville,  where  the  writer  was  joined  by 
his  former  traveling  companions,  Messrs.  Dreer  and  Greble,  of  Philadelphia, 
with  whom  he  afterward  journeyed  for  six  weeks*  upon  the  pathways  and 
battle-fields  of  the  great  armies  in  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Virginia. 

The  aspect  of  Nashville,  and  especially  its  surroundings,  had  materially 
changed  since  the  author  was  there  in  1861.  The  storm  of  war  had  swept 
over  the  country  in  its  vicinity  with  fearful  effect.  The  city  itself  had  not 
suffered  bombardment,  yet  at  times  it  had  been  in  imminent  danger  of  such 
calamity ;  first  on  the  approach  of  the  forces  of  Grant  and  Buell,  and  after- 
ward when  it  was  held  by  the  National  troops  and  was  threatened  by  the 
Confederates.  The  hills  had  been  stripped  of  their  forests,  pleasure-grounds 
had  been  robbed  of  their  shade-trees,  and  places  of  pleasant  resort  had  been 
scarred  by  trenches  or  disfigured  by  breastworks.  Buildings  had  been 
shattered  by  shot  and  shell  or  laid  in  ruins  by  fire ;  and  at  every  approach 
to  the  city  were  populous  cemeteries  of  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  defense 
of  their  country. 

In  the  Capitol  were  stores  of  correspondence  and  other  papers  captured 
fi-om  Pillow  and  his  fellow -traitors,  and  these  were  placed,  at  the  disposal  of 
the  author,  who  also  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  in  Nashville  General 
Ewell,  one  of  the  most  estimable  of  the  Confederates  who  took  up  arms 
against  the  Government,  as  a  man  and  as  a  military  leader.  He  kindly  al- 
lowed him  to  make  abstracts  of  his  later  reports,  in  manuscript,  concerning 
operations  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  in  which  he  and  "  Stonewall  Jack- 
son" were  associated,  and  also  furnished  him  with  information  relative  to 
the  evacuation  of  Richmond,  and  the  destruction  of  a  great  portion  of  it 
by  fire  immediately  succeeding  that  event,  when  Ewell  was  in  conmiand 
of  the  post.     That  subject  will  be  considered  hereafter. 
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UND  NUMBER  TEN,  AND 


sky  and  Missouri,  and  M 
see  were  lost  to  the  Con- 
m  States,  whose  inhaWt- 
>attles  for  their  defense 
►or  States,  were  exposed 
armies. 

Qg  the  Confederate  line 
the  forward  movement 
army,  from  his  camp  at 
jen  River  at  Mum  fords- 
L  Grant's  investment  of 
jeemed  so  strong  almost 
crumble  into  fragments 
reneral  Johnston  clearly 
were  now  untenable,  and 
ie  immediate  evacuation 
d  when  Mitchel,  having 
}d  the  northern  bank  of 
g  Green*  stood,  the  main 
body      of     Johnston's 
troops,  seven   or   eight 
thousand    strong,    had 
left  it  and  fled  south- 
ward.     Mitchel    found 
the    bridges     on     that 
stream    all    destroyed ; 
and  when,  on  the  same 
night,  Colonel  Turchin 
crossed    it    below    the 
village,    with    his    bri- 
gade, the  heavens  were 
illuminated      by       the 
Confederate  stores  in  the 


Je  less  than  8,000  inhabitanU  when 
ch  the  insurgents  pUnted  batt^rifS 
r  Bowling  Green,  la  the  Ticinlty  of 
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center  of  the  town.  These  had  been  fired  by  Texas  Rangers,  left  behind  for 
the  purpose,  and  who  were  then  just  moving  off  on  a  railway  train.  MitchePs 
troops  were  exhausted  by  their  forced  march  in  the  keen  frosty  air,  and  the 
labor  of  removing  trees  from  the  roads  which  the  Confederates  had  cut  down ; 
and  the  water  in  the  stream  being  too  high  to  ford,  his  army  did  not  cross 
^til  the  next  day,  when  they  found  Bowling  Green  to  be  almost  barren  of 
spoils.  Half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  property  had  been  destroyed,  and 
only  a  brass  6-pounder,  and  commissary  stores  valued  at  five  thousand  dollars, 
^mained.  The  Confederates  had  also  removed,  during  the  preceding  four 
^ys,  a  large  quantity  of  provisions  and  stores  to  Nashville. 

Imminent  danger  now  impended  over  Nashville.  Johnston,  as  we  have 
8^n,had  declared  that  he  fought  for  that  city  at  Fort  Donelson.  When  the 
latter  fell,  Nashville  was  doomed,  and  its  disloyal  inhabitants  were  pale  with 
terror. 

On  the  day  of  the  surrender,  the  intelligence  of  the  sad  event  reached  the 

city  just  as  the  people  were  comfortably  seated  in  the  churches,  for  it  was 

the  Christian  Sabbath.     Pillow's  foolish  boast^  and  dispatch  founded  upon  it* 

bad  allayed  all  fears ;  now  these  were  awakened  with  ten-fold  intensity.    The 

churches  were  instantly  emptied,  and  each  citizen  seemed  to  have  no  other 

thought  but  for  personal  safety.'    That  the  town  would  be  speedily  occupied 

by  the  Government  troops,  no  one  doubted.     Grant's  vigor  had  been  tested. 

h  haxi  "been  observed  that  he  did  not  stop  when  a  victory  was  gained,  but 

pashed  forward  to  reap  in  full  all  of  its  advantages.     So  they  gave  up  all  as 

iosu        The  public  stores  were  thrown  wide  open,  and  everybody  was  allowed 

^0  carry  off  provisions  and  clothing  without  hindrance. 

Tlio   panic  among  the  Secessionists  was  fearful     Governor  Harris,  the 

^orst;    criminal  of  them  all,  was  crazy  with  alarm.     He  rode  through  the 

streets    with  his  horse  at  full  speed,  crying  out  that  the  papers  in  the  capital 

iDust;    \y^  removed.*     He  well  knew  what  evidence  of  his  treason  was  among 

^^-         He  and  his  guilty  legislature  gathered  as  many  of  the  archives  as 

pssx>>l^^  and  fled  by  railway  to  Memphis,*  while  the  officers  of  banks,  bear- 


^     ^o>^  XMge  216.    This  boast  had  so  aseored  the  citizens  that  all  was  safe,  that  tbej  felt  no  apprehensions  of 
^^        -**»<l.«ed,  they  had  indulged  in  rejoicings  over  the  victory  of  the  Confederates  at  Port  Donelson.    For  this 
^^?^~^  ^  astounding  news  that  now  reached  them  was  more  appalling.  ^ 

g^      "^'^"^  dispatch  was  headed  in  large  letters — Enkmt  BrrRSATiNO ! — Globiovs  BKBULTll—OirR  boys  follow- 

j^**     **KPPKBIJ»0  TUEIR  BRAB!  ! — A  COMPLETK  VICTORY  I  ! 

the  dfc  *^  **  earthquake,"'  says  Pollard  (L  247),  "  could  not  have  shocked  the  city  more.  The  congregations  at 
jy^  ^^^'^^^^^  ^^'^  broken  up  in  confusion  and  dismay ;  women  and  children  rushed  into  the  streets,  wailing 
j^-  ^*^*"*<>r;  trunks  were  thrown  from  three-story  windows  in  the  haste  of  the  fugitives,  and  thousands 
L.      ^^    ^^  leave  their  beantiftil  city  in  the  midst  of  the  most  distressing  scenes  of  terror,  confusion,  and 

TkT***^  by  the  mob." 
.  ,     ^!^  l>anlc  of  the  people  was  natural.    They  had  been  deceived  and  misled,  by  fklse  teachers  in  their  midst, 
^^  **^    Ikellef  that  the  people  of  the  North  were  half  savages.    Among  these  teachers,  who  should  be  held 
^y^?^**^le  for  much  of  the  sufferings  inflicted  by  the  war.  was  W.  E.  Ward,  a  clergyman  who,  in  his  paper, 
*^  ^''^  ^*^^^^  <"/  ^«<tc^  published  at  Nashville,  had  Just  said:  "We  have  felt  too  secure,  we  have  been 
W,n^  to  the  consequence  of  Federal  success.    If  they  succeed,  we  shall  see  plunder,  insult  to  old  and  young, 
^^   ^licl  female,  murder  of  innocents,  release  of  slaves,  and  causing  them  to  drive  and  insult  their  misters 
^',^^^»trcs8es  in  the  mosf  menial  services,  the  land  laid  waste,  houses  burned,  banks  and  private  coffers 
^'^^^^^  cotton  and  every  valuable  taken  away  before  our  eyes,  and  a  brutal,  drunken  soldiery  turned  loose  upon 
^i**    Who  wants  to  see  this?    If  you  do  not  believe,  you  will  see  it;  look  at  Missouri." 
*  IJasbvllle  correspondent  of  the  Richmond  Dispatch,  Fob.  17,  1862. 

*  At  Memphis,  on  the  19th,  Governor  Harris  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  deplored  the  loss  of  Fort 
Donebon,  and  the  danger  that  threatened  the  capital,  and  told  the  people  that  henceforth  Tennessee  jras  to 
become  the  battle-fleld  in  which  her  inhabitants  would  show  to  the  world  that  they  were  worthy  to  be — veat 
tbsy  had  solemnly  declared  themselves  to  be — **  freemen."  He  encouraged,  or  discouraged  them  by  the 
lO/umocement  that  he  wonld  take  the  field  at  their  head ;  and  then  in  turgid  phrases  he  tried  to  arouse  t)l«m 
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ing  away  specie  from  the  vaults,  and  citizens  encumbered  with  their  most 
valuable  effects  that  were  portable,  crowded  the  stations  of  the  railways 
leading  to  Decatur  and  to  Chattanooga.  Every  vefiicle  was  brought  into 
requisition,  and  hack-hire  was  raised  to  twenty-five  dollars  an  hour.  This 
fearful  panic  was  increased  when  a  portion  of  the  troops,  flying  from  Bowl- 
ing Green,  came  rushing  into  the  city  across  the  railway  and  the  Suspension 
bridges,  and  a  rumor  spread  over  the  town  that  the  victors  at  Fort  Donelson 
were  making  their  way  rapidly  up  the  Cumberland. 

The  rumor  was  true.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  after  the  surrender  of 
Fort  Donelson,*  Conmiodore  Foote  sent  the  St.  Louis  up  the 
'^^isw!*'  Cumberland  to  the  Tennessee  Iron  Works,  six  or  seven  miles 
above  Dover.  These  belonged,  in  part,  to  John  Bell,  the  candi- 
date of  the  ''Constitutional  Union  Party"  for  President,  in  I860,'  who,  as 
we  have  observed,  had  early  espoused  the  cause  of  the  conspirators.'  There 
appeared  to  be  sufficient  evidence  of  these  works  having  been  employed  in 
the  interest  of  the  rebellion  to  warrant  their  destruction,  and  they  were  laid 
in  ashes.  Nothing  remained  of  them,  when  the  writer  passed  by  the  spot 
in  the  spring  of  1866,  but  three  tall  chimneys,  ruined  machinery,  and  heaps 
of  brick. 

On  the  19th,  the  commodore,  with  the  gun-boats  CairOj  Lieutenant-com- 
manding Bryant,  and  Conestoga,  Lieutenant-commanding  Phelps,  ascended 


KOBT  BBDCB  AND  ITS  VICIMITY.* 


the  river  to  Clarkesville  (a  city  on  its  right  bank,  of  about  two  thousand 
inhabitants  before  the  war,  and  the  capital  of  Montgomery  County),  with 
the  intention  of  attacking  an  unfinished  fort  there,  which  the  Confederates 

to  resist  the  Union  armies.  lie  hnd,  he  said,  in  a  message  to  the  Legislature  on  the  20tb,  organized  and  put  into 
the  flfid  since  May,  1801,  "for  the  Confederate  service,  flfty-nlne  regiments  of  infantry,  one  of  cavalry,  eleven 
cavalry  tmttaliona,  and  over  twenty  independent  companies,  mostly  of  artillery."  Fifteen  thoasand  of  these 
troops,  he  said,  bad  been  armed  by  the  **  Confederate  Government,'*  and  to  arm  the  remainder  he  called  fur  ^*  Um 
sporting  guns''  of  the  citizens. 
>  See  page  30.  volume  I. 

*  S4^e  page  874,  volume  I. 

*  The  National  troops  completed  the  work  and  named  it  Fort  Bruce,  in  honor  of  the  loyal  Colonel  Bmoe, 
of  Nashville.  The  engraving  shows  its  situation  at  the  bend  of  the  Cumboilond,  about  half -a  mile  below 
Clorksville.  It  commanded  the  river  up  uad  down.  The  mouth  of  the  Red  River  is  seen  at  the  center  of  tbm 
picture,  near  a  storehouse.  On  the  Clarksville  side  of  that  streum  was  a  small  redoubt,  called  the  Mud  Fort«  It 
being  overflowed  and  covered  with  sediment  at  high  water.  This  sketch  was  made  by  the  writer  from  th«%  deck 
of  the  Smma  Floyd^  while  lying  at  Clarksville,  looking  down  the  river. 
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were  erecting  on  the  high  bluff  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River,  a  small 
stream  that  enters  the  Cumberland  just  below  the  town.  The  garrison, 
startled  by  the  general  panic,  fled,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  knd  remon- 
strances of  the  citizens  of  Clarkesville,  set  fire  to  the  fine  railway  bridge 
that  spanned  the  river  at  that  place.  Colonel  Webster,  Grant's  chief  of 
stafi^  and  Lieutenant  Phelps,  immediately  went  ashore  and  hoisted  the 
National  flag  over  the  fort.  Two-thirds  of  the  terrified  citizens  of  Clarkes- 
ville  had  fled  when  Foote  arrived.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  late  venerable 
Cave  Johnson,  and  one  or  two  others,  he  proclaimed  full  protection  to  all 
peaceable  citizens,  at  the  same  time  warning  them  not  to  display  any  seces- 
sion flags  or  other  evidence  of  rebellious  feeling. 

General  Smith,  with  the  advance  of  the  National  army,  marched  up  to 
Clarkesville  and  took  command  there ;  while  Foote  returned  to  Cairo  for 
more  gun-boats,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Nashville.     In  the  mean  time 
General  Johnston  and  his  forces  from  Bowling  Green  had  continued  their 
flight  southward  as  far  as  Murfreesboro,  twenty-five   miles   on  the   way 
toward  Chattanooga,'  leaving  General  Floyd,  the  fugitive  from  Fort  Donel- 
8on,  with  a  few  troops  to  secure  the  immense  amount  of  stores  and  provisions 
m  Nashville.     Pillow,  the  other  fugitive  from  Fort  Donelson,  and  Hardee, 
who  had  come  down  from  Bowling  Green,  were  directed  to  assist  Floyd  in 
the  business.     The  assignment  to  the  perilous  duty  of  remaining  nearest  the 
dreaded  Nationals  seemed  like  punishment  inflicted  on  Floyd  and  Pillow  by 
Johnston  for  their  cowardice.     If  so,  it  was  successftd  ;  yet  it  was  injurioud 
to  the  Confederate  cause,  for  these  men,  unwilling  to  risk  their  persons  again^ 
suffered  terribly  from  fear,  ahd  counseled  flight,  as  before.    Floyd, 
on  hearing  that  Foote's  gun-boats  were  coming,  gave  orders  on     *  ^jSii^' 
Monday*  for  the  Confederate  stores  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  public ; 
two    steam-packets, 
which    were    being 
changed    into    gun- 
boats, to  be  burned; 
and  the  two  bridges' 
at  Nashville   to  be 
destroyed.    Against 
the  last  act  the  citi- 
zens most  vehement- 
ly protested,  and  it 
was  postponed  until 
Tuesday  night,  when 
they  were  both  burn- 
ed by  Floyd's  order ; 
and  he  and.  Pillow 
literally    scampered 
away  southward  by  na«hvii.l.  akb  m  bribom 


*  It  was  sapposed  by  the  Confederates  that  the  Nationals  would  pash  on  toward  East  Tennessee,  and  it 
WIS  for  the  purpose  of  oonfW>ntiog  such  movement  that  Johnston  took  position  at  MurlVeosboro. 

'  The  wire  suspension-bridge  was  a  beantiAil  structure,  and  cost  about  $150,000.  A  large  portion  of  tho 
•took  belonged  to  the  slain  Qeneral  Zollicoffer,  and  was  the  chief  reliance  for  support,  of  his  orphaned  danghtertt 
But  Flojd  and  Pillow  wished  to  put  a  gulf  between  themselves  and  the  Nationals,  that  thej  might  sstv 
their  own  worthless  persons ;  and  so  the  claims  of  orphans  and  the  prayers  of  citixeus  were  of  no  avail 
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the  light  of  the  conflagration.*     The  troops  that  remained  longest  in  Kash' 
,  ville  were  Forest's  cavalry,  led  by  that  brave  captain. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  week,  Nashville  was  the  theater  of  the 
wildest  anarchy,  and  neither  public  nor  private  property  was  safe  for  an 
hour.  Happily  for  the  well-disposed  inhabitants,  Colonel  Eenner,  of  the 
Fourth  Ohio  cavalry,  of  Mitchel's  division,  entered  the  city  on  Sunday 
evening,  the  23d,  and  endeavored  to  restore  order.  He  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  remainder  of  his  commander's  force,  who  encamped  at  Edge- 
field, opposite   Nashville,  and  there  awaited  the  arrival  of  General  BuelL 

-  That  officer  came  on  the  26th,  and  on  the  same  morning  the    Conestoga 
arrived  from  Clarkesville,  as  a  convoy  to  transports  bearing  a  considerable 

•body  of  troops,  under   General   Nelson.     These  had  not  been  opposed  in 

•  their  passage  up  the  river,  for  the  only  battery  on  its  banks  between  the  two 
cities  was  Fort  ZoUicoffer,  on  a  bluff,  four  or  five  miles  below  Nashville, 

•  which  was  unfinished,  and  was  then  abandoned.     The  citizens  of  Nashville, 
believing  General  Johnston  would  make  a  stand  there,  had  commenced  this 

-  fort  on  the  south  or  left  bank  of  the  Cumberland,  and  were  much  incensed 
by  its  sudden  abandonment. 

Pursuant  to  previous  arrangement,  the  mayor  of  Nashville  (R.  B.  Cheat- 
ham) and  a  small  delegation  of  citizens  crossed  over  to  Buell's  quarters  at 
Edgefield,  and  there  made  a  formal  surrender  of  the  city.*     Gen- 
**?M^     eral   Buell   at  once  issued  an  order  congratulating   the   troops 
"  that  it  had  been  their  privilege  to  restore  the  National  banner 
to  the  Capitol  of  Tennessee."*     He  expressed  a  belief  that  the  hearts  of  a 
greater  portion  of  the  people  of  that  State  wofuld  be  rejoiced  by  the  fact ; 

ana  he  assured  the  in- 
habitants that  the 
rights  of  person  and 
property  should  be 
respected.  On  the 
following  day,  Gen- 
i  eral  Grant  and  staff 
j  arrived,  and  he  and 
/  General  Buell  held  a 
consultation  about 
future  movements. 
Colonel  Stanley  Mat- 
thews, of  the  Fifty- 
first  Ohio  Volunteers, 
was  appointed  Pro- 
vost-Marshal, and  or- 

CAPITOL    AT  NA8IITILLR.  »  v"*^  ^    *^  *«*»^,    c*a*x*   v 

der  was  speedily  re- 


>  A  f^reator  portion  of  the  cannon  at  Nashville  were  spiked,  and  many  of  them  were  placed  upon  tht 
bridges  before  thej  were  fired,  and  when  these  perished  in  the  flames,  the  cannon  went  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Gamberland. 

»The  Capitol  of  the  State  of  TennesstHj  is  one  of  th6  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  Unit«^  Statea.  It  is  in  the 
center  of  four  acres  of  ground  in  the  midKt  of  the  pity,  and  crowns  a  hill  that  rises  197  feet  above  the  Cumberland 
River.  It  is  compos*>d  of  fossilutcd.  limestone.  tJilien  from  quames  near  the  city,  and  its  style  is  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  GreHan  ordt-ra,  with  four  porticr»e8,  wh«»»e  columns  are  JW  feet  in  heitrht.  It  is  a  parallelogram 
in  form.  140  by  270  feet  in  size,  nnil  is  siirro mdeil  hy  a  ierrac<«  17  fei't  in  wi<lth  and  siv  in  height.    Th**  pinnacl* 
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Stored.      Railroad   connection  with  Louisville  was    soon  opened,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  invited  to  resume  their  avocations. 

The  capture  of  Nashville,  the  flight  of  the  Governor  and  Legislature  of 
Tennessee  from  the  State  capital,  and  the  virtual  dissolution  of  civil  govern- 
ment in  that  Commonwealth,  imposed  upon  the  National  authorities  the  duty 
of  providing  a  substitute  for  the  people.     It  was  resolved  to  appoint  a  mili- 
tary governor  to  administer  the  public  afiairs  of  the  State  under  martial 
law ;  and  Andrew  Johnson,  formerly  a  chief  magistrate  of  that  Common- 
wealth, and  then  one  of  its  representativjes  in  the  United  States  Senate,  was 
appointed*  to  that  responsible  position,  with  the  military  rank  of 
Brigadier-GeneraL'     He  reached  Nashville  on  the  12th  of  March,    '"^^^ 
and,   in   a  speech   to   the   citizens   assembled  that   evening,  he 
promised  friendship  and  protection  to  the  loyal,  and  gave  them  to  under- 
stand  that  "intelligent   and   conscious  treason  in  high  places"  would  be 
punished. 

Another  bloodless  victory  soon  followed  the  capture  of  Nashville.  Six 
days  after  the  formal  surrender  of  that  city.  General  Halleck  telegraphed  to 
General  McClellan  from  St.  Louis  *  "Columbus,  the  Gibraltar  of    ,^,    ^  , 

'  '  *  March  4. 

the  West,  is  ours,  and  Kentucky  is  free,  thanks  to  the  brilliant 
strategy  of  the  campaign  by  which  the  enemy's  center  was  pierced  at  Forts 
Henry  and  Donelson,  his  wings  isolated  from  each  other  and  turtied,  com- 
pelling thus  the  evacuation  of  his  stronghold  of  Bowling  Green  first,  and  now 
Cblumbus." 

The  history  of  the  latter  event  may  be  told  in  few  words.  When  it  was 
evident  to  the  conspirators  at*  Richmond  that  the  "  Gibraltar  "  was  untenable, 
the  so-called  Secretary  of  War  instructed  Polk,  through  Beauregard,  "to 
evacuate  Columbus,  and  select  a  defensive  position  below."  Polk  chose  that 
section  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  shores  which  embraces  Island  Number  Ten, 
the  main  land  in  Madrid  Bend  on  the  Kentucky  shore,  and  New  Madrid. 
Defensive  works  had  been  thrown  up  at  the  two  latter  places  during  the 
preceding  autumn,  and  now  measures  were  immediately  taken  for  strongly 
fortifying  Island  Number  Ten. 

So  early  as  the  25th  of  February,  Polk  ordered  the  removal  of  the  sick 
from  Columbus,  as  a  preparatory  step  toward  the  evacuation  of  that  post,  and 
assigned  the  command  of  the  river  defenses  at  the  position  chosen  to  General 
L  P.  McCown,  whose  division  was  ordered  thither  on  the  2'7th.  The 
remainder  of  the  troops,  excepting  the  cavalry,  left  Columbus  on  the  1st  of 
March.  General  Stuart's  brigade  went  by  steamer  to  New  Madrid,  and  the 
remainder  marched  by  land  to  Union  City,  in  Tennessee,*  under  General 
Cheatham.     The  removal  of  special  articles  of  value  to  Jackson,  Tennessee, 


of  Its  capola  Is  SOO  feet  fh>in  the  ground.  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  Mr.  Strickland,  its  architect,  his 
remaiDR  are  Inclosed  in  Hts  walls,  with  a  proper  Inscription  «n  the  outside ;  and  so  that  imposing  pile  has  become 
his  monoment.  The  cost  of  the  building  was  over  $1,000,000.  The  i>opulation  of  Nashville,  at  the  time  we  are 
eonddering,  was  about  24,000  souls. 

In  our  little  sketch  is  seen  a  cabin  in  front  of  the  Capitol.  It  was  used  by  the  architects  during  the  erection 
«f  the  great ;  building  and  in  it  Governor  Harris  was  living.  It  is  said,  in  a  very  fhigal  manner,  when  he  was 
snmmoned  to  fly  fmrn  Nashville. 

*  See  page  226.  volume  I. 

•This  is  at  the  intersection  of  the  Nashville  and  Northwestern  and  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railways;  th« 
former  leading  directly  to  Hickman,  on  the  Mississippi  River. 
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had  been  accomplished  at  that  time.     Then  the  cavalry  set  fire  to  the  military 

buildings  of  the  post,  and,  accompanied  by  Polk  and  his  stafi* 

*i&6^**'      followed  the  retiring  columns,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 

of  the  2d.** 
In  the  mean  time  preparations  had  been  made  to  capture  Columbus,  with 
its  troops  and  munitions  of  war.  When  Foote  returned  to  Cairo  from 
Clarkesville,  he  collected  a  flotilla  of  six  gun-boats,  commanded  respectively 
by  Captains  Davis,  Walke,  and  Stembel,  and  Lieutenants-commanding  Paul- 
ding, Thompson,  and  Shirk ;  four  mortar-boats,  under  the  general  command 
of  Lieutenant-commanding  Phelps,  assisted  by  Lieutenant  Ford,  of  the  Ord- 
nance Corps,  and  Captain  George  Johnson,  of  Cincinnati ;  and  three  trans- 
ports. The  latter  bore  a  small  land  force  of  little  more  than  two  thousand 
men,*  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  W.  T.  Sherman  (who  was  in  com- 
mand at  Paducah),  accompanied  by  General  CuUum,  of  Halleck's  staff  The 
flotilla  lefl  Cairo  before  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,*  and 
at  sunrise  was  in  sight  of  the  fortified  blutfs  at  Columbus.  Prepa- 
rations were  made  for  attack.  Rumor  had  declared  that  the  fort  had  been 
evacuated.  It  was  cautiously  approached,  even  after  a  farmer,  a  professedly 
Union  man,  had  assured  the  commodore  that  the  troops  had  fled.  At  length 
the  National  flag  was  dimly  seen  waving  over  the  Confederate  works.  It 
might  be  a  trick.  Colonel  Buford  and  a  detachment  of  the  Twenty-seventh 
Illinois  were  landed  to  reconnoiter.  They  were  soon  clambering  up  the  steep 
blufls  with  shouts  of  triumph.  Troops  were  in  the  fortifications,  but  they 
were  friends.  A  detachment  of  the  Second  Illinois  cavalry,  under  Lieutenant 
Hogg,  two  hundred  and  fifty  strong,  who  had  been  sent  out  as  scouts  from 
Paducah,  had  entered  the  place  at  five  o'clock  the  day  before,  and  hoisted 
the  Stars  and  Stnpes  over  the  main  work  of  that  stronghold.*  They  found 
the  town  deserted  by  nearly  all  of  its  disloyal  inhabitants.*  There  was  evi- 
dence of  great  haste  in  the  evacuation,  "considering,"  saysGeperal  Cullum, 
"  the  quantities  of  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,  and  number  of  anchors,  and 
the  remnant  of  the  chain  which  was  once  stretched  over  the  river/  and  a  large 


»  Report  of  Mi\jor-General  Leonldas  Polk  to  Colonel  Thomaa  Jordan,  March  18th,  1862.  *'  In  five  day*,''  said 
Polk,  In  ills  report,  **  wo  removed  the  accumulation  of  six  months,  taking  with  us  all  our  commissary  and  qnarter- 
xnaster  stores — on  amount  sufficient  to  supply  my  whole  command  for  eight  months;  all  our  puwder  and  other 
ammunition  and  ordnance  stores  (excepting  a  few  shot,  and  gun-carriages),  and  every  heavy  gun  in  the  fort. 
Two  82-pounder8  in  a  rfmoto  outwork  were  the  only  valuable  guns  left."  These,  with  some  smaller  ones,  were 
spiked.  "The  whole  number  of  pieces  of  artillery  comprising  our  armament,"  he  continued,  *'  was  one  hnndred 
and  fifty.''  General  Cullum's  report  contradicts  that  of  Polk  concerning  the  removal  of  nearly  all  that  w«a 
valuable,  for  a  large  quantity  of  ordinance  and  ordnance  stores,  he  says,  was  found  there. 

*  These  were  composed  of  Colonel  Buford's  Twenty-seventh  Illinois,  and  a  battalion  each  of  the  Fifty -fourth 
and  Seventy-fourth  Ohio,  and  Fifty-fifth  Illinois  regiments,  commanded  by  Majors  Andrews  and  Sawjer. 

*  Report  of-  ('ommodore  Fo«ite  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Nav>',  March  4,  1862;  also  of  General  Cullnm  to 
General  McClcllan.  on  the  same  day. 

General  Polk,  In  his  n»p«»rt,  says,  *'The  enemy's  cavalry,  the  first  of  his  forces  to  arrive  after  the  evacuation, 
reached  Columbus  in  the  afternoon  of  the  nest  djiy  [March  8],  twenty-four  hours  after  the  last  of  our  troops  had 
left." 

*  A  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  GoMtUe^  who  accompanied  Commodore  Foote,  mentioned  **Mrs. 
8har[K»,  wife  of  the  ex-mayor  of  Columbus,"  as  the  only  woman  he  met  with  in  his  rambles  through  the  town. 
She  sidd  she  had  stuck  up  for  the  Union  cause  while  the  secessionists  threatened  to  pull  her  house  down.  Her 
husband,  she  said,  had  been  '*  forcibly  carried  off  by  the  rebels."— See  notice  of  Sharpe's  letter  to  General 
Pillow,  note  1,  page  72. 

»  This  was  a  contrivance  of  General  Pillow,  and,  like  most  of  his  military  opcrationa,  wm  a  failore.  It  waa 
a  huge  affolr.  stretching  down  from  the  bluflls  Into  the  Mississippi,  with  its  Miasoori  ahore  end  loose,  and  the 
most  of  It  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  river. 
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supply  of  torpedoes  remaining.'  Desolation  was  visible  everywhere — ^huts, 
tents,  and  barricades  presenting  but  their  blackened  remains."  A  number 
of  heavy  cannon  had  been  spiked  and  rolled  off  the  bluff  into  the  river. 
A  train  on  fire,  connected  with  both  ends  of  a  magazine,  was  cut,  and  safety 
was  soon  secured.  A  garrison  of  a  little  over  two  thousand  men,  including 
four  hundred  cavalry,  was  left  to  hold  the  post. 

We  have  observed  that  Polk  and  his  confederates,  on  retiring  from  Cc 
lumbus,  took  position  on  the   Mississippi  shores  and  Island   Number  Ten 


IBLAin>  VTXlfBSK  TUT.* 


below.  New  Madrid,  on  the  Missouri  side  of  the  river,'  to  which  many  of  the 
troops  went,  had  been  much  strengthened  by  Jeff»  Thompson,*  who  had  occu- 
pied it  for  some  time,  and  had  strong  military  works  there,  one  of  which  was 


>  These  torpedoes  were  namerooB  and  formidable,  and,  had  men  been  there  to  fire  those  in  the  rlrer,  by  the 
•leotrieal  batteries  on  the  shore,  there  might  hare  been  much  damage  done  to  Footers  flotilla,  had  it  gone  near. 

These,  and  *Mnfemal  machines,^  found  in  minee  in  the  blnff,  at- 
tested the  great  danger  to  which  the  National  forces  would  hare 
been  exposed  in  an  assault  upon  the  Confederate  works,  which 
were  of  Immense  strength  fh)m  the  water  to  the  table-land  above. 
In  the  bluff  near  the  grand  battery  above  Columbus  a  cavern 
was  discovered,  in  which  were  found  electrical  machines,  having  a 
connection  by  wires  with  portable  mines  in  several  directions, 
so  arranged  as  to  destroy  troops  that 
might  be  gathered  above  them. 
These  mines  were  iron  casks,  some- 
thing of  a  pear  shape,  about  three 
TORPXDOE8.  ^^^  ^"  height,  with  an  iron  cap, 

■  fastened  with  eight  screws.    In  each 
was  a  4-ponnd  shell,  with  grape  and  canister  shot,  **  stirronnded  by  about  two 
bushels  of  coarse  powder,^  wrote  an  eye-witness.    On  the  bottom  of  each  cask  was        uttsbnal  xachutb. 
a  wooden  box,  to  which,  and  entering  the  powder,  were  fkstened  insulated  wires, 

connecting  with  the  electrical  machines  in  the  cavern.  Several  other  caverns  were  found  with  these  machines 
oonnecting  with  mines,  to  the  number,  it  was  supposed,  of  nearly  one  hundred.  The  torpedoes  found  in  the  river 
and  on  the  shore  were  pointed  cylinders,  about  three  feet  in  length,  containing  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  of  powder, 
which  was  to  be  ignited  by  electricity.  The  electrical  machines  were  very  much  like  those  used  in  telegraph 
offices. 

*  This  was  the  appearance  of  Island  Number  Ten,  to  the  eye  of  the  author,  from  a  Mississippi  steamer  in 
April,  186C.  It  lies  in  a  sharp  bend  of  the  Mississippi,  about  40  miles  below  Columbus,  and  within  the  limits  of 
Kentucky. 

*N  ew  Madrid  is  the  capital  of  New  Madrid  County,  Missouri,  79  miles  below  Cairo,  and  947  miles  above 
New  Orleans,  by  the  winding  river.  Island  Number  Ten  is  About  ten  miles  above  it  The  islands  in  the  Missis- 
sippi, from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  Biver  downward,  are  distinguished  by  numbers,  this,  as  its  name  implies, 
being  the  tenth.  «Seepage6& 
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called  Fort  Thompson.*  The  post  was  now  in  charge  of  General  Gantt,  of. 
Arkansas.  The  town  was  at  the  junction  of  a  bayou  and  'the  Mississippi^  at 
a  sharp  turn  of  that  stream,  and  was  naturally  an  eligible  position  to  repel 
an  enemy  approaching  by  water,  from  above  or  below.  In  addition  to  its 
land  defenses,  it  was  now  guarded  by  a  flotillj^  of  six  gun-boats,  carrying  from 
four  to  eight  heavy  gUns  each,  which  had  bcjen  sent  up  from  New  Orleans, 
under  the  command  of  the  incompetent  Hollins.*  The  country  around  New 
Madrid  bein^  flat,  and  the  water  irt  the  river,  at  the  time  we  are  considering, 
very  high,  the  cannon  of  the  flotilla  commanded  the  land  approaches  to  the 
town  for  a  long  distance.  This  post,  although  about  a  thousand  miles  away 
from  New  Orleans,  was,  with  Island  Number  Ten,  a  few  miles  above,  regarded 
as  the  key  to  the  lower  Mississippi,  and  the  metropolitan  city  on  its  banks, 
and  therefore  an  object  of  great  importance  to  both  parties. 

When  the  garrison  at  New  Madrid  was  re-enforced  from  Columbus,  it 
was  placed  under  the  charge  of  General  McCown,  while  the  troops  on  Island 
Number  Ten  were  commanded  by  General  Beauregard.*  These  oificers  had 
scarcely  established  their  quarters  at  their  respective  posts,  when  they 
were  disturbed  by  the  thunder  of  the  Union  troops,  who  were  bent  upon  the 
redemption  of  the.  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  control  of 
rebel  cannon  and  vessels.  It  was  confidently  expected  at  Richmond,  how- 
ever, that,  at  this  great  bend  in  the  river,  they  might  say  to  the  National 


1  This  was  an  liregalar  baatloned  work,  mounting  fourteen  heavy  g:an8,  and  aituated  about  half  a  mile  below 
New  Madrid.  Inhere  was  another  similar,  but  smaller  work  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  mounting  seven  heavy 
guns.    Between  them  wM  a  oohtinuous  line  of  intrenehments  and  defensive  works. 

<  See  page  114. 

*  Beauregard,  who  had  just  been  i^pointed  to  the  ooromand  of  the  Department  oi  Mississippi,  was  in 
immediate  command  of  the  troops,  and  the  property  at  Jackson,  Tennessee,  after  the  evaouation  of  Columbus ; 
and.  Inspired  by  an  appeal  from  the  Ordnance  Department  at  Richmond,*  he  there  indulged  in  his  fiivorite 
amusement  of  issuing  sensation  orders.  He  sent  forth  one  dated  the  8th  of  March,  addressed  ^*To  the  Planters 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,^  telling  them  that  more  than  once  a  people  fighting  with  an  enemy  less  ruthless  than 
theirA,  for  ^imperiled  rights  not  more  dear  and  sacred,"  for  ^ homes  and  a  land  not  more  worthy  of  resolute  and 
unoonquerable  men,"  and  for  "  interests  of  far  less  magnitude  than  theirs,  had  not  hesitated  to  melt  and  mouVl 
into  cannon  the  precious  bells  surmounting  their  houses  of  God,  which  had  called  generations  to  prayer.  The 
priesthood,"  he  told  them,  '*  had  ever  sanctioned  and  consecrated  the  conversion,  in  the  hour  of  their  counby's 
need,  as  one  holy  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  Ood.  We  want  cannon,"  he  continued,  ^as  greatiy  as  any 
people  who  ever,  as  history  tells  you,  melted  their  church  bells  to  supply  them ;"  so  he,  their  General,  called 
upon  them  to  send  their  '^  plantation  bells  to  the  nearest  railroad  depot,"  subject  to  his  order,  **  to  be  melted 
into  cannon  for  the  defense  of  their  plantations."  There  was  a  liberal  response  to  this  call,  and  not  only  **  planta- 
tion belts  "  but  church  bells  were  offered  for  the  purpose.  ^  In  some  cities,"  wrote  a  soldier  in  the  Confederate 
army,  ^  every  church  gave  up  its  belL  Court-houses,  factories,  public  institutions,  and  plantations,  sent  theirs. 
And  the  people  ftn^ished  laiige  quantities  of  old  brass  of  every  description — andirons,  candlesticks,  gas-flxturea, 
and  even  door-knobs.  I  have  seen  wagon-loads  of  these  lying  at  depot^  waiting  shipment  to  the  foundries.''— 
See  Thirteen  Months  in  the  Rebel  Army,  by  an  impressed  New  Yorker  (William  G.  Stevens),  page  81 

These  brazen  contributions  were  all  sent  to  New  Orieans,  where  they  were  found  by  General  Butier,  who 
sent  the  bells  to  Boston,  to  be  used  for  a  more  peaoeftal  purpose.  They  were  sold  at  auction  there  in  August 
following,  by  Colonel  K.  A.  Thompson,  who  preflioed  the  sale  by  a  patriotic  speech. 

Ten  days  before  Beauregard^s  appeal  for  bell-metal,  his  Surgeon-General,  Dr.  Choppin,  whom  he  had  sent  to 
"New  Orleans,  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson,  for  the  purpose,  issued  in  that  dty  the  following  charaoterisUe 
address  to  his  Creole  brethren: 

**SoLDiBB8  OP  Nbw  Oblbans:  Ton  are  aware  of  the  disastera  which  have  befUlen  our  arms  in  the  West. 
Greater  discutert  etiU  are  staring  us  in  the/ace.  General  Beauregard— the  man  to  whom  we  must  look  as 
^the  saviour  <^  our  country — sends  me  among  you  to  summon  you  to  a  great  duty  and  noble  deeds^invokin^ 
and  inspired  by  the  nacred  love  of  country  and  of  priceless  liberty,  he  has  taken  the  deathless  resolution  de  le& 
venger  ou  de  Us  siUvre.  And,  with  the  immortal  confidence  and  holy  fervor  of  a  soul  willing,  if  need  be,  to 
meet  martyrdom,  he  calls  upon  you  to  Join  hlip,  In  order  that  he  may  restore  to  our  country  what  she  has  lost, 

'  • 

*  Tla,  aa  mmbUsI  article  in  Um  maaldaetar*  of  bra«  caaaoB,  wm  to  MArc*  withia  the  beand*  of  tbo  Oonfiideraey,  tk«t  tbo  Ordaaac* 
I>ep«rttiMat  ■oUdt«i  the  people  to  eeotribate  bells  for  the  parpoee.  It  k  odd  that  aaiBcieot  bell-Hietal  was  seat  to  Rkhmoiid,  fram  F^edcr- 
teksbarf  aloM,  te  omIm  two  light  batteries. 
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forces,  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther ;"  but,  like  most  of  their  cal- 
culations, this  one  signally  failed. 

While  Johnston  was   pressing   southward  .through  Nashville  with  his 
fugitive  army  from  Bowling  Green,  and  Polk  was  trembling  in  his  menaced 
works  at  Columbus,  Halleck  was  giving  impetus  to  a  force  destined  to  strike 
a  fatal  blow  at  the  Confederates  at  New  Madrid.     He  dispatched  Greneral 
Pope  from  St.  Louis  on  the  22d  of  February,  with  a  considerable  body  of 
troops,  chiefly  from  Ohio  and  Illinois,  to  attack  that  post.     Pope  went  down 
the  Mississippi  in  transports,  and  landed  at  Commerce,  in  Missouri,  on  the 
24th.     He  marched  from  there  on  the  27th,  and  three  days  afterward  two 
companies  of  the  Seventh  Illinois  cavalry,  under  Captain  Webster,  and  a  com- 
pany of  independent  cavalry,  under  Captain  Noleman,  encountered  the  guer- 
rilla chief  M.  Jeff.  Thompson  with  about  two  hundred  mounted  men.     These 
were  routed,  and  pursued  with  great  vigor  to  Thompson's  lines  at  New 
Madrid,  losing  in  their  flight  three  pieces  of  artillery,  and  throwing  away 
guns  and  every  thing  else  that  might  lessen  their  speed.     In  the  mean  time 
Pope's  main  column  moved  on,  traversed  with  the  greatest  difficulty  over- 
flowed miry  swamps,*  and  on  the  day  when  the  National  standard  was 
unfurled  at  Columbus*  it  appeared  before  New  Madrid.     Pope 
found  the  post  occupied  by  live  regiments  of  infantry  and  several  *    jgaa. 
companies  of  artillery,  with  HoUins's  flotilla  on  the  river.    Satis- 
fied that  he  could  accomplish  very  little  with  his  light  artillery,  he  encamped 
out  of  range  of  the  gun-boats,  and  sent 
Colonel  Bissell,  of  the  Engineer  Corps, 
to  Cairo  for  heavy  cannon. 

While  Pope  was  waiting  for  his 
siege-guns,  the  Confederates  were 
strengthening  New  Madrid  by  re-en- 
forcements from  Island  Number  Ten ; 
and  on  the  12th,  when  the  cannon  from 
Cairo  arrived,  there  were  about  nine 
thousand  infantry,  besides  artillery, 
within  the  works  in  front  of  Pope, 
commanded  by  Generals  McCown, 
Stuart,  and  Gantt.  Meanwhile,  three 
gun-boats  had  been  added  to  Hollins's 

^    ^11  rorx'8  HSAIM)UASTXB8  KBAB  KSW  MADXZDi 

Fearing  the  Confederates  might  be  re-enforced  from  below.  Pope  sent 
Colonel  J.  B.  Plummer,  of  the  Eleventh  Missouri,  to  Point  Pleasant,  ten  or 
twelve  miles  down  the  river,  to  plant  a  battery,  and  blockade  it  at  that 


and  lead  70a  on  to  Riory  and  independence.  In  tonu  rigid  and  tuU&n  as  the  toUingt  qf  fksfuntral  knell,  bol 
with  clarion  accents  that  Bhonld  send  a  quiver  through  every  heart,  and  string  the  nerves  of  every  man,  be 
cries  oat  the  final  reArain  of  that  immortal  hymn — 

**•  *  Aox  armes  dtoyens !  formes  vos  bataillona, 
Marchons  1 
Marchons 
Qa*an  sang  impnr  abreave  nos  sillona  V 

"  ^Creoles  of  Louisiana,  on  to  the  work  r  ** 

*  '"The  men,"^  said  a  newspaper  oorrespondeut,  **  waded  in  mod,  ate  In  it,  stopt  In  it|  wtrs  ranoaaded  by  it, 
as  8k  Helena  is  by  the  oeean.*^ 
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point.  He  took  with  him  three  regiments  of  infantry,  three  companies  of 
cavahy,  and  a  field  battery  of  10-pound  Parrott  guns.  He  formed  rifle-pits 
for  a  thousand  men,  and  planted  his  cannon  in  sunken  batteries  below  them. 
This  was  done  with  perfect  success  in  the  face  of  cannonading  from  the  Con- 
federate gun-boats.  This  position  commanded  the  passage  of  the  river  in  the 
rear  of  Island  Number  Ten,  and  prevented  supplies  being  furnished  to  that 
post  across  the  peninsula  formed  by  Reel  Foot  Lake  and  Madrid  Bend. 

Pope's  four  siege-guns  (three  32-pounders  and  an  8-inch  mortar)  arrived  at 

near  sunset,*  and  at  dawn  the  next  morning  (thirty-five  hours  after 

*  ^^w^  ^^    ^^^y  ^^^  Bird's  Point,  on  the  Cairo  and  Fulton  Railway)  they  were 

in  position,  within  half  a  mile  of  Fort  Thompson.*     On  that  work 

and  Hollins's  flotilla  he  at  once  opened 
a  vigorous  cannonade  and  bombard- 
ment.* They  replied  with 
equal  vigor,  but  m  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  three  of  the  cannon  in  the 
fort  were  dismounted,  and  three  of  the 
gun-boats  were  disabled.  The  fierce 
artillery  duel  continued  throughout  the 
whole  day,*  the  Nationals  continually 
extending  their  trenches,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pushing  their  heavy  batteries 
to  the  river  bank  .during  the  night. 
General  Paine,  in  the  mean  time,  was 

A  CANNON  TRUCK.*  .  ,         '         . 

makmg  demonstrations  against  m- 
trenchments  on  the  Confederate^  right,  supported  by  General  Palmer's  divi- 
sion. The  Confederate  pickets  were  driven  in,  and  when  night  fell  the  entire 
insurgent  force  at  New  Madrid,  on  land  and  water,  were  in  a  perilous  posi- 
tion. Their  commanders  perceived  this,  and  during  a  furious  thunder-storm, 
at  about  midnight,  while  the  Twenty-seventh  and  Thirty-ninth  Ohio  and 
Tenth  and  Sixteenth  Illihois  were  on  duty  guarding  the  rifle-pits  and  bat- 
teries, they  evacuated  the  post  and.  fled  to  Island  Number  Ten,  leaving 
almost  every  thing  behind  them.*  So  precipitate  was  their  flight  that  their 
suppers  and  lighted  candles  were  in  their  tents,  and  their  dead  were  left 
unburied.  New  Madrid  presented  a  most  pitiable  spectacle.  The  original 
inhabitants  had  fled,  and  it  had  evidently  been  sacked  and  plundered  by  its 
Confederate  occupants,  for  household  articles  were  scattered  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  human  loss  of  the  Confederates  in  this  quick,  sharp  siege  is  not 
known.  One  hundred  new  graves  and  many  bodies  left  unburied  showed  it 
to  have  been  severe  on  the  land.  That  of  the  Nationals  was  fifty-one  killed 
and  wounded.* 

*  These  guns  were  carried  twenty  miles  by  rmllway,  and  drsfcged  on  tracks  (such  u  is  delineated  in  the 
engraving)  twenty  miles  fiurther,  over  a  miry  road  most  of  the  way. 

*  The  heavy  guns  were  handled  by  companies  A  and  H,  of  the  First  U.  8.  Begalar  Inlkntrj,  ander  GipUir 
Mower. 

*  See  page  588,  volume  I. 

*  They  left  thirty-three  cannon,  several  thousand  stand  of  small  arms,  a  magazine  Ml  of  fixed  amraonitioii, 
several  hundred  boxes  of  musket  cartridges,  tents  for  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  intrenching  toolsv  Aod  a 
lai^  number  of  horses,  mules,  and  wagons. 

*  Report  of  General  John  Pope  to  General  CuDum,  March  14,  1802;  and  statements  to  the  Mitiior  by  9f 
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Just  before  daylight  on  the  morning  after  the  siege,  Brigadier-General 
David  S.  Stanley,  whose  command  had  been  in  the  trenches  all  night,  was 
relieved  by  Major-General  Schuyler  Hamilton ;  and,  a  little  after  dawn,  a  flag 
of  truce  appeared  with  information  that  the  place  was  abandoned.     When 
the  fact  was  certified,  Hamilton  sent  Captain  Mower  and  his  artillerists  to 
plant  the  national  flag  on  Fort  Thompson.     At  almost  the  same 
hour,*  Commodore  Foote  left  Cairo  with  a  powerful  fleet,  com-    '^J^^** 
posed  of  seven   armored  gun-boats,  one  not  armored,  and  ten 
mortar-boats,'  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with  General  Pope.    At  Colum- 
bus he  was  joined  by  the  Twenty-seventh  Illinois,  Colonel  Buford,  and  some 
other  troops,*  and  moving  down  to  Hickman,  on  the  same  shore 
of  the  Mississippi,  he  took  possession  of  that  place.'    He  did  not 
tarry,  but,  pressing  forward,  his  fleet  appeared  in  sight  of  Island  Number 
Ten  the  next  day,'  when  he  carefully  reconnoitered  the  Confeder- 

n  ^  r  •  « March  la. 

ate  position  and  prepared  for  a  siege. 

Under  the  skillftil  and  energetic  management  of  General  Beauregard, 
Island  Number  Ten  had  been  made  the  most  impregnable  to  assault  of  all 
the  posts  in  the  Mississippi  valley.     On  the  day  of  his  arrival    ^  ^ 
there,^  he  had  assumed  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
Mississippi,  to  which,  as  we  have  observed,  he  had  recently  been  appointed, 
and  had  called  General  Bragg  from  Pensacola  to  his  aid.      He  issued  a 
stirring  order,  from  Jackson,  Tennessee,*  addressed  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of   his    department,   announcing   his   assumption   of   the 
command,  and  calling  upon  the  men  to  arouse  in  defense  of  their  "  mothers, 
wives,  sisters,  and  children."    If  high-sounding  words  and  good  engineering 
could  have  made   Island  Number 
Ten   impregnable,    it   would    have 
been  so. 

On  Saturday  night,/  ^^^^^^ 
Commodore  Foote  was 
prepared  for  action,  and  on  Sunday 
morning  he  commenced  the  siege 
with  a  bombardment  by  the  rifled 
guns  of  the  Bentoji^  his  flag-ship. 
This  was  followed  by  the  mortar- 
boats,  moored  at  proper  points  along 
the  river  ehore,  from  which  these 
immense  pieces  of  ordnance  hurled 
tons  of  iron  upon  the  devoted  island' 

>  The  fleet  consistad  of  the  gnn-boats  Benton^  Lientenant  Phelps  acting  flog-oaptoin ;  CindnnaHy  Comman- 
der Stcmbel ;  CkirondtUt^  Commander  Walke ;  Mound  Cityy  Commander  Kelley ;  LouimilU,  Commander 
Dore;  PiUtburg^  Lieutenant  Thompson ;  SL  Louia^  Lieutenant  Paulding;  and  Conestoga  (not  armored).  Lieu- 
tenant Blodgett  The  mortar-boats  were  in  charge  of  Captain  H.  £.  Maynadier,  commander  of  the  squadron ; 
Oqttain  £.  B.  Pike,  assistant  commander;  and  Saillng-Masters  Glassford,  Gregory,  Simonda,  and  Johnson. 

*  Hiekman  had  been  visited  by  National  gun-boats  once  before.    On  the  day  when  it  was  first  occupied  by 
the  ConllM)erates,«  the  7)/Ur  and  Leoeington  approached  that  place,  where  they  encountered  a 
Confederate  gun-boat  called  Th6  Tantse.    With  this,  and  a  masked  battery  of  four  rifled  can-      c  Sept  A, 
non  on  the  shore.  Just  above  Hickman,  the  7\fUrtaid  Lexington  fought  about  an  hour,  driving  1861. 

Tks  Yaitkse  to  Hickman,  silencing  the  shore  battery,  burning  the  tents  near  it  with  hot  shot, 
And  scattering  the  Insm^nts. 

'  The  mortitr  was  one  of  the  jDarliest  forms  of  cannon,  being  in  use  in  Europe  as  early  as  1486.  Its  name  to 
derived  from  its  form,  which  resembles  the  apothecaries*  utensil  of  that  name.    The  more  ancient  form  is  amm 
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and  the  batteries  on  the  Kentucky  shore  opposite.  All  day  long  the  bom- 
bardment was  kept  up,  and  vigorous  responses  were  made,  with  very  little 
injury  to  either  party.* 

Meanwhile  a  battery  of  the  Second  Illinois  artillery  was  landed  on  the 
Missouri  shore,  in  a  position  to  assail  the  Confederate  fleet  near  the  island. 

This  battery  was  active  and  effec- 
tual, and  did  excellent  service  the 
next  day,  when  a  most  deadly 
attack  was  made  on  the  Confed- 
erate works,  after  meridian,  by  a 
floating  battery  of  ten  guns,  formed 
of  the  gun-boats  Cincinnati^  Ben- 
ton^ and  St  ZfOuiSy  lashed  side  by 
side,  followed  by  the  Carandelety 
Pittsburg^  and  Mound  City,  They 
went  nearer  to  the  works,  and 
pounded  them  severely.  Heavy 
blows  were  given  in  return,  and 
the  second  day  of  the  siege  was  as  barren  of  decisive  results  as  the  first. 
"  Island  Number  Ten,"  said  Commodore  Foote  to  the  Secretary 
isei    '  of  the  Navy,*  "is  harder  to  conquer  than  Columbus,  as  the  island 


nULND  MUMBBB  TXN   AND   ITB  DKmSn.* 


In  the  little  engntTiag  on  page  847.    Tbo  great  mortara  nsod  In  alegea  on  land  and  water,  dnrtng  th<>  late 
war,  were  tmly  monater-weapona  for  deatracdon.   Oar  picture  shows  one  used  on  land,  moan  ted  and  worthed 
precisely  as  were  those  on  tiie  mortar-boats.     It  Is  what  is  technically  termed  a  18-lDch   mortar,   that 
is  to  say,  it  will  receive  a  bomb-shell  thirteen  Inches  in  dlAmeter.    Its  weight  was  17,000  pounds.     It  waa 
discharged  by  means  of  a  cord  attached  to  a  peronsslon  lock.     The  immense  balls  or  shells  used  for  these  mor- 
tars were  so  heavy  (weighing  over  two  hundred  ponndsX  that  one  num  ooald  not  handle  one  of  them,  and  they 
were  carried  firom  the  magatine  to  the  mortar  by  the 
metho-1  delineated  in  the  engraving.    In  the  riveiv 
service,  during  the  late  war,  the  mortar-boats  were 
firmly  moored  to  the  bank,  and  a  derrick  was  set  up 
on  the  shore  in  a  position  to  drop  the  shell  Into  the 
mouth  of  the  monster  after  a  bog  ftill  of  powder  had 
gone  down  its  throat. 

A  correspondent  of  the  OMoago  7Vme«,  who  was 
at  the  bomWdraent  of  Island  Number  Ten,  thus 
graphically  describes  the  manner  of  using  these  im- 
mense cannon :  **  The  operation  of  firing  the  mortars, 
which  was  conducted  while  we  were  near  by,  is  inter- 
esting and  rather  stunning.     The  charge  is  from 
fifteen  to  twenty- two  pounds.    The  shell  weighs  280 
pounds,  and  is  thirteen  inches  in  diameter.    For  & 
famiUar  iltoetrntion,  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  large 
soup-plate,  so  your  readers  may  imagine,  when  they 
sit  down  to  dinner,  the  emotions  they  would  experi- 
ence if  they  happened  to  see  a  ball  of  iron  of  those 
dimensions  coming  toward  them  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  miles  a  minute.     The  boat  is  moored  alongside  the 
shore,  so  as  to  withstand  the  shock  firmly,  and  the  men  go  ashore  when  the  mortar  is  to  be  fired.    A  pull  of  the 
string  does  the  work,  and  the  whole  vicinity  is  shaken  with  the  concussion.    The  report  is  deafening,  and  the 
most  enthusiastic  person  gets  enough  of  It  with  one  or  two  discharges.    There  is  no  sound  fit>m  the  shell  at 
this  point  of  observation,  and  no  indication  to  mark  the  course  it  is  taking,  but  in  a  few  seconds  the  attentive 
observer,  with  a  good  glass,  will  see  the  cloud  of  smoke  that  follows  its  explosion,  and  then  the  report  consea 
back  with  a  dull  boom.    If  it  has  done  execution,  the  enemy  may  be  seen  carrying  off  their  killed  and  wounded.^ 

1  During  the  bombardment  of  this  day.  Commodore  Foote  was  informed  of  the  death,  at  New  Haven,  Oon- 
oecticut,  of  his  second  son,  a  promising  boy  thirteen  years  of  age.  It  was  so  unexpected  that,  for  a  moment, 
the  brave  warrior  was  overcome.  He  soon  rallied,  and  pushed  on  the  combat  with  great  vigor,  making  privata 
sorrow  subordinate  to  public  duty. 

*  The  figures  on  this  map  denote  the  numbers  of  the  batteries,  as  given  by  the  Confoderatea.  It  will  be  aeaa 
that  the  channel  of  the  river  was  completely  covered  by  them  at  the  approaches  of  the  ishtnd  firom  above. 
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shores  ar^  lined  with  forts,  each  fort  commanding  the  one  above  it."    And 
so  the  siege  went  on,  with  varying  fortunes,  until  the  first  week  in  April, 
when  Foote's  flotilla  was  yet  above  Island  Number  Ten,  and 
Beauregard   telegraphed*  to  Richmond  that  the  National  guns    '^g^** 
had  "thrown  three  thousand  shells  and  burned  fifty  tons  of 
gun-powder"  without  damaging  his  batteries,  and  killing  only  one  of  his 
men.     The  public  began  to  be  impatient,  but  victory  was  near.* 

While  Commodore  Foote  was  pounding  away  at  Island  Number  Ten 
and  its  seven  supporting  shore-batteries.  General  Pope  was  chafing  at  New 
Madrid  with  impatience  for  decisive  action.  His  guns  easily  blockaded  the 
river,  but  he  wished  to  do  more.  He  desired  to  cross  it  to  the  peninsula  and 
attack  the  island  in  the  rear,  a  movement  that  would  insure  its  capture 
with  its  dependencies,  their  garrisons  and  munitions  of  war.  The  river 
there  was  about  a  mile  in  width,  and  with  a  current  then  flowing  at  the  speed 
of  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour.  The  opposite  shore  was  lined  with  batteries 
garnished  with  guns  of  heavy  caliber.  Until  these  could  be  silenced,  it 
would  be  madness  to  attempt  to  cross  the  river  with  any  means  at  Pope's 
command.  He  tried  to  induce  Foote  to  allow  some  of  his  armed  vessels  to 
run  the  batteries  of  Island  Number  Ten,  and,  after  silencing  these  Tennessee 
shore-batteries,  transport  the  troops  across.     Foote  would  not  incur  the  risk, 

and  Pope  was  at  his  wit's  end,  when  

Greneral  Hamilton  came  to  his  relief 
with  a  most  extraordinary  proposi- 
tion. It  was  the  construction  of  a  canal 
from  the  bend  of  the  Mississippi,  near 
Island  Number  Eight,  across  the  neck 
of  a  swampy  peninsula,  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  New  Madrid,  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  allow  the  passage  of  gun- 
boats and  transports,  and  thereby 
eflectually  flank  Number  Ten  and 
insure  its  captura  He  offered  to 
undertake  the  task  with  his  division, 
and  to  execute  the  work  in  the  space 
of   two   weeks,   under    the   general 

direction   of  Lieutenant    Henry   B.  bohutlsb  Hamilton. 

Gaw,  of  the  Engineers. 

General  Pope  favored  General  Hamilton's  proposition,  and  directed  Colo- 
nel Bissell  to  perfoim  the  task,  with  the  plans  so  modified  as  to  allow  only 
transports  and  barges  to  pass  through.     Bissell  set  about  it  with  his  regi- 


1  While  Foote  was  cariTlng  on  this  siege.  Colonel  Boford  with  the  Twenty-seventh  Illinois,  Colonel  Hogg 
with  the  Fifteenth  Missouri,  and  Colonel  Foster  with  a  battalion  of  the  Twenty-second  Missouri,  accompanied 
by  a  battery  of  six  rifled  cannon,  under  Captain  Spatsmon,  of  the  Second  Illinois  artillery,  and  200  of  the 
Second  Illinois  cavalry,  went  to  Hickman  on  the  gun-boat  LouiwiUe.  They  landed  quietly,  and  soon  after- 
ward pushed  on  toward  Union  City,  an  important  point  at  the  Junction  of  railways  south  of  Columbus,  occu- 
pied by  a  Confederate  force  composed  of  the  Twenty-first  Tennessee  infantry  and  a  battalion  of  cavalry,  in  aO 
about  1,000  men.  Tbelr  way  led  through  a  densely  wooded  country.  Their  march  was  rapid,  and  they  fell 
•oddenly  upon  their  enemlea  and  scattered  them  at  the  first  onset  After  burning  their  camp,  and  effectaally 
porglBg  Union  City  of  anned  insurgents,  the  Nationals  returned  to  Hickman  and  re-embarked  for  Island  Num- 
ber Ten. 
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omand.     Four  light- 
down  from  Cairo  for 
iguing  labor,  a  canal 
rth  of  heavy  timber,' 
the  engineering  skill 
cans.'     In  the  mean 
egard's  electrograph 
of  the  seven  forts  on 
the  Kentucky  shore 
had     received     his 
special       attention, 
and  on  the  night  of 
the  1st  of  April  an 
expedition   to   take 
it  by  storm  was  set 
in  motion  under  the 
command  of  Colonel 
Robei:t8,  of  the  For- 
ty-second    Illinois, 
who     vas     accom- 
panied by  only  for- 
ty of  his  men.  They 
went  in  five  boats 
manned    by   armed 
crews  picked   from 
the   steamers    Ben- 
ton^ St,  Z/OuiSy  Cin- 
cinnatiy    Pittsburg^ 
joldiers — and,  pulling 
ther   opposition  than 
X  guns  of  the  battery 
[able   opponents   was 

night  of  the  3d*  by 
►te  to  send  a  gun-boat 
3  obtained  permission 
derate  batteries  with 
rformed  at  midnight, 
ghtning  revealed  her 
e  gantlet  of  a  heavy 
ihot;  and  Foote  was 
-guns  from  her  deck, 
vas  received  at  New 


sawing  off  trees,  Id  some  plaeee 

^nenl  Hsmilton  to  the  author, 

of  the  steamer. 
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Madrid  with  the  wildest  demonstrations  of  delight,  the  soldiers  catching  up 
in  their   arms  the  sailors   who  rowed   W^alke's   gig  ashore,  and   passing 
them  from   one  to  an- 
other.    The  Caronddet 
was  the  first  vessel  that 
ran     the     Confederate 
blockade   on    the   Mis- 
sissippi River ;  and  her 
brave  commander  and 
his    men  received   the 
special   thanks    of   the 
Secretary  of 
the    Navy,-    '^^^ 
for  his  cou-       ' 
rageous  and  important 
act.     On  the  following 
morning/  the  Benton^   Cincinnati^  and  Pittsburg^    with   three 
boats,    opened  a  heavy  fire   upon  a  huge  floating   battery   of 
sixteen  guns,  which  the  Confederates  had  moored  at  Island  Number  Ten.' 
Unable  to   defend  it,  the  Confederates  imperfectly  scuttled  the   monster, 
and  cut  it  loose.     It  drifted  down  the  river  and  lodged  a  short  distance 
above  Point   Pleasant.     So   one   by  one  advantages  were  gained  by  the 
Nationals. 

The  impatient  Pope,  satisfied  that  he  could  not  rely  upon  the  flotilla  for 
much  aid  on  his  side  of  Island  Number  Ten,  had  caused  several  floating 
batteries  to  be  constructed  of  coal-barges,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  canal, 
with  which  he  intended  to  silence  the  guns  on  the  Kentucky  shore,  opposite 
his  position,  and  cover  the  passage  across  of  his  troops.'  These  were  com- 
pleted when  the  canal  was  finished,  and  on  thq  5th  of  April  they,  with 
four  steamera  and  some  barges,  were  brought  through  that  channel  into 
the  bayou  which  empties  into  the  Mississippi  at  New  Madrid.  There  all 
were  kept  concealed  until  every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  a  forward 
movement. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  Pope  sent  the  Caronddet  down  the  river 
toward  Tiptonville,  with  General  Granger,  Colonel  Smith,  of  the  Forty-third 
Ohio,  and  Captain  L.  B.  Marshall,  of  his  staff*,  to  reconnoiter  the  stream 
below.  They  found  the  whole  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  shore  for  fifteen 
miles  lined  with  heavy  guns,  at  intervals  in  no  case  more  than  a  mile  apart, 
and  between  these  intrenchments  for  infantry  were  thrown  up.     On  their 

liAj,  1a«hed  firmly  together.  She  was  cast  loose  at  ten  o'clock,  and  very  soon  aftertrard  the  ftirlons  thunder- 
storm commenced.  The  thunder  above  and  tho  artillery  below  kept  np  a  continual  and  fearful  roar.  The  ves- 
sel was  about  half  an  hour  passing  the  butteries,  and  in  that  time  forty -seven  shot  were  fired  at  her,  but  not  one 
.touched  her. — Statement  of  Captain  Waike  to  the  author. 

*  This  was  formerly  the  **  Pelican  Floating  Dock,"  in  New  Orleans,  and  had  been  towed  up  the  river  over 
nin(%  hundred  miles. 

'  Each  battery  was  constructed  of  three  heavy  coal-barges,  lashed  together  and  bolted  with  iron.  The 
middle  one  carried  the  men  and  the  guns,  and  was  bulk-headed  all  around  so  as  to  give  four  feet  of  thick- 
ness of  solid  limber,  sides  and  ends.  The  outside  barges  had  a  layer  of  empty  water-tight  barrels  securely 
lasheii.  then  layers  of  dry  cotton- wood  mils  and  cotton,  closely  packed,  so  that  a  shot  bt»foro  reaching  the 
mit'dle  barge  mnst  pass  through  twenty  feet  of  rails  and  cotton.  The  empty  barrels  were  intended  us  fitnta, 
In  the  event  of  tho  outer  bnnrcs  being  ))ierced  by  shot  below  water-mark.  Each  battery  had  three  heavy  guns 
protected  by  traverses  of  sand-bags,  and  carried  eighty  sharp-shooters. 
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;e  ordered  the  PUtaburg^ 
done,  and  she  arrived  at 
like  went  down  the  river 
Vatson's  Landing,  below 
serabark  his  troops  (then 
on  the  Tennessee  shore, 
^fore,  he  had  established 
i,  of  the   First   Regular 

Paine's  division,  and  con- 
[  Fifty-first  Illinois  regi- 
storm  was  sweeping  over 
Captain  Walke  performed 
>w  that  secured  a  victory 
that  the  batteries  were 
ely  moved  forward,  and 
'  (which    Pope  said  was 
the    most    magnificent 
spectacle    he  had    ever 
seen),  it  was  ascertained 
that    the    Confederates 
were  abandoning  their 
batteries  along  that  por- 
tion   of  the   Tennessee 
and     Kentucky    shore 
Walke's  victory  assured 
the  latter  that  all  was 
lost,     and     their     only 
thought  was  concerning 
safety  in  flight.     There 
was  now  equal  commo- 
i  concerning  the  flanking 
there,  but  the  story  was 
from  the  bayou  at  New 
gun-boat,  Grampus^  and 
d  New  Madrid,  so  as  to 
vigation,  they  abandoned 

i  for  that  purpose  Pope 
n  by  land,  to  cross  their 
iville  as  fast  as  they  were 
tes,  who  were  attempting 
Ciptonville  that  night  by 
Idest  confusion  prevailed 
the  swamps  by  Pope's 
n  the  morning,"  hemmed 
blc  to   escape,  they  sur- 
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rendered   unconditionally,  laid   down   their   arms,  and   received   each   his 
parole. 

At  almost  the  same  hour.  Commodore  Foote  received  a  flag  of  truce 
from  Island   Number  Ten,  with  an  oiFer   to  surrender  the  island  to  him. 
Up  to  that  time,  the  Confederates   on  the   island   had  been   ignoi-ant  of 
the  disaster  that  Walke  and  Pope  had  inflicted  upon  their  friends  below, 
and  those  who  had  fled  in  that   direction  expected  to  find  shelter  1i)ehind 
the   batteries   near   Tiptonville.      There    had    been    grave   doubts   in   the 
minds  of  the  commanders  on  the  island  concerning  their  ability 
to   hold   it,   ever  since  the  Cdrondelet   ran   the  blockade,*   and     *^gj^** 
Beauregard's   quick    perceptions    were   satisfied    that  the   siege 
must  soon  end  in  disaster  and  perhaps  disgrace.     So,  on  the  morning  after 
the   passage   of  that  vessel,*  he   turned  over  the  command   on 
the  island  to  General  McCall,  leaving  McCown  in  charge  of  the         ^ 
troops  on  the  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  shores,  and,  with  a   considerable 
body  of  the  best  troops,  departed  for  Corinth,  in  Upper  Mississippi,  there  to 
prepare  to  check  a  formidable  movement  of  the  Nationals  toward  Alabama 
and  Mississippi,  by  way  of  Middle  Tennessee  and  the  Tennessee  River,  which 
we  shall  consider  presently. 

On  assuming  command,  McCall  issued  a  flaming  order  announcing  it,*  and 
within  thirty-six   hours   afterward  he,  too,  satisfied   of  imuiinent   danger, 
ordered  his  infantry  and  Stewart's  battery  to  the  Tennessee  shore,  in  a  posi- 
tion favorable  to  escape,  leaving  only  the  artillerists  on  the  island.    The  latter 
was  the  force  that  off(Bred  to  surrender  to  Foote,  and  the  entire  number  of 
his  prisoners  was  only  seventeen  officers,  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pri- 
vate soldiers,  four  hundred  sick,  and  one  hundred  men  employed  on  the  Con- 
federate vessels.    The  number  of  prisoners  taken  by  Pope  and  Foote  together 
was   seven   thousand   two   hundred  and 
seventy-three,    including   three    generals 
and  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  field 
and  company  officers.     The  spoils  of  vic- 
tory were  nearly  twenty  batteries,  with 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  cannon  and 
mortars,'  the  former  varying  from  32  to 

100-pounders ;  seven  thousand  small  arms;       maoaziitb  oppositb  mlawd  numbsb  tbn. 
an  immense  amount  of  ammunition  on  the  island  and  in  magazines  at  points 


>  The  following  Is  a  copy  of  the  order  which  wiw  found  at  the  Confederate  head-quarters  on  the  island: 

**I^LDiKRft, — We  are  strangers,  commander  and  commanded,  each  to  the  other.    Let  me  tell  you  who  I  am. 

I  am  a  general  made  by  Beauregard— a  general  selected  by  Beauregard  and  Bragg  for  this  command,  when  they 

knew  it  was  in  peril    Tbey  have  known  me  for  twenty  yeare;   together  we  have  stood  i>n  the  flelds  of  Mexico. 

Give  them  your  confidence  now;  give  it  to  me  when  I  have  eai-ned  it. 

Soldiers  I    the   Mississippi  valley   is  intrusted  to  your  courage,  to  yonr 

discipline,  to  your  patience.    Exhibit  the  vigilance  and  coolness  of  b«' 

night  and  hold  it.'' 

3  Among  the  mortan  on  the  island  was  an  ancient  one,  already  alliidi  •! 
to,  made  of  bronze  and  bearing  the  name  of  Oeoi^  the  Second  of  England, 
which  fact  declared  that  it  was  more  than  one  hundred  years  old.  It  was 
formerly  in  Jackson  Square,  New  Orleans,  where  it  was  regarded  as  a  pro- 
;  cious  trophy,  it  having  been  captured  by  the  Americans  from  the  British 
during  the  battle  near  that  city,  at  the  close  of  1S14  and  the  beginning  of 
Ai>/«T*«r«  w/viM.  A .  ^®'*-    Many  of  the  cannon  were  from  the  Navy  Yard  at  Norfolk.    See  page 

w7,  volnme  I. 
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by  National  troops.  Panic  everywhere  prevailed  along  the  "  Father  of 
Waters  "  below  Island  Number  Ten.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  Mem- 
phis, and  the  specie  of  the  banks  there  was  removed  to  places  of  supposed 
safety.  Many  inhabitants  fled;  and  the  troops  that  "guarded  the  city,"  and 
secessionists  that  remained,  proposed  to  lay  it  in  ashes  if  it  could  not  be 
saved  from  "northern  invaders;"  but  the  mayor  somewhat  allayed  the 
panic  caused  by  this  proposition  by  publicly  proclaiming  ("  not  as  magis- 
trate," he  said,  "but  as  John  Park"),  that  "he  who  attempted  to  fire  his 
neighbor's  house,  or  even  his  own,  whereby  it  endangers  his  neighbor's, 
regardless  of  judge,  jury,  or  the  benefit  of  clergy,  I  will  have  him  hung  to 
the  first  lamp-post,  tree,  or  awning." 

The  disloyal  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans  were  also  filled  with  the  most 
dreadful  apprehensions.  The  Governor  of  Louisiana  (Moore),  who  had  been 
chiefly  instrumental  in  that  State  in  bringing  on  the  war,  issued  a  despairing 
appeal  to  the  people;*  while  in  Richmond,  the  head-quarters  of  the  conspira- 
tors, the  most  gloomy  apprehensions  were  entertained  by  them  and  by  the 
disloyal  inhabitants.  "  The  trepidations  and  murmurings,  the  croakings  and 
prophesyings  of  doom  that  have  possessed  many  of  the  citizens  of  Rich- 
mond during  the  past  week,"  wrote  a  resident  of  that  city,  "  would  be  enough 
to  make  us  despair  of  the  republic,  if  we  could  suppose  the  masses  of  the 
people  of  the  Confederate  States  were  equally  timorous  and  irresolute."* 

There  were  reasons  for  despondency,  for  \ipon  every  breeze  of  intelli- 
gence fix)m  the  West,  for  several  weeks  preceding,  were  borne  to  Richmond 


GBAITD  JUVOnOV;  XI88I88IPPL 


tidings  of  disaster  to  the  Confederate  cause.  There  were  desperate  reasons 
why  the  most  vigorous  efforts  should  be  put  forth  to  stay  the  southern  march 
of  the   Nationals;  and  conscriptions  and  impressments  were  commenced. 


*  "This  Is  not  the  hour  for  vain  regrets  or  despondency,"  said  Moore.  "No,  not  even  for  hesitation.  An 
Insolent  and  powerful  foo  Is  already  at  the  castle  gate.  The  current  of  the  mighty  river  speaks  to  us  of  his  fleets^ 
sdvoncing  for  our  destruction,  and  the  telegraph  wires  tremble  with  the  news  of  his  advancing  columns.  In 
the  name  of  all  most  dear  to  us,  I  entreat  you  to  go  and  meet  him."  But  there  was  little  disposition  to  comply 
with  the  Government's  wishes.  When  a  letter  fVom  General  Beauregard,  which  he  sent  by  his  Surgeon-Gen- 
Mal,  Dr.  Choppin  (see  note  8,  page  288),  making  an  urgent  demand  for  New  Orleans  to  send  6,000  troops  to  him 
at  ones,  **  to  save  the  city,"  and  it  was  read  by  the  Surgeon  to  the  First  and  Seoond  City  Brigades,  who  wer« 
•iJled  oat,  their  reply  was,  **  We  decline  to  go." 

'  Bichmond  correspondent  of  the  Memphis  Appeal, 
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nction,*  on  the  southern  border  of  that 
Decatur,  in  Alabama,  all  of  them  along 
phis  Railway,  that  stretches  from  the 
-were  made  places  for  the  rendezvous 
and  Alabama.  And  while  Johnston 
)wer8  of  the  energetic  Mitchel,  to  join 
the  latter  was  gathering  an  army  at 
ovement  of  the  Nationals  up  the  Ten- 

ing  down  the  strongholds  of  rebellion 
Kentucky,  the  National  troops,  under 
Generals  Curtis,  Sigel,  and  others, 
were  carrying  the  standard  of  the 
Republic,  in  triumph  into  Arkansas, 
in  the  grand  movement  down  the 
Mississippi  Valley  toward  the  Gulf 
We  have  observed  how  Price  was  ex- 
pelled from  Missouri  and  driven  into 
Arkansas.  He  was  closely  followed 
by  the  National  forces  under  the 
chief  command  of  General  Samuel  R. 
Curtis,  of  Iowa,  who  crossed  the  line 
on  the  18th  of  February,  his  troops 
cheering  with  delight  as  they  saw  the 
old  flag  waving  in  triumph  over  the 
soil  of  another  of  the  so-called  Con- 
federate States.  On  the  same  day, 
General  Ilalleck  sent  a  thrill  of  joy 
r  to  General  McClellan,  "The  flag  of 
.     .     The  army  of  the  Southwest  is 

g  his  eff*ective  fighting  force  was  con- 
of  guards  along  his  extended  line  of 
>ply  and  re-enforcements.  He  captured 
ruits  for  Price's  army ;  fought  the  halt- 
ns  of  Sugar  Creek,*  the  Cross  Hollows, 
and  his  cavalry  penetrated  as  far  as 
>n  County,  near  th^  northwestern  border 
o  hastily  from  Cross  Hollows  that  they 
led,  and  stores  that  they  could  not  take 
barracks  there,  left  poisoned  provisions 


ig  at  the  Junction  of  the  Charleston  and  Memphis  Ball- 
['cnnessee.  It  was  only  about  two  miles  northward  of  the 
iederatcs  held  that  section  of  the  country.  Grand  Junction 
MS,  volume  I. 

i  cavalry,  under  Colonel  Ellis,  and  Minors  McConnell, 
Igado  of  Loui^^ianlans,  under  Colonel  Hubert  Two  re|d- 
nd  Captain  Uayden,  with  his  Dnbuqne  Battery,  followed 
)  but  short  fight,  and  the  Confederates  were  dispersed, 
nded. 
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in  the  pathway  of  their  flight,^  and,  aefttmg  ^re  to  Confederate  stores  and 
buildings  at  Fayetteville  when  they  left  it,  went  over  the  range  of  hills 
known  as  the  Boston  Mountains,  in  much  confusion.  This  march  of  the 
Nationals  was  one  of  the  most  exti-aordinary  of  the  war.  The  little  army 
had  moved  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  a  day,  often  fighting,  and  enduring 
great  privations  from  inclement  weather  and  insufficient  food. 

General  Price,  meanwhile,  had  been  joined  by  Ben  McCulloch,  with 
Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas  troops,  and  his  force  had  become  fully  equal 
in  numbers  to  that  of  Curtis.  The  latter,  glancing  back  over  his  long  line 
of  communications,  and  reflecting  on  the  fact  that  his  troops  had  been  sub- 
sisting mostly  upon  what  had  been  taken  from  the  Confederates  since  he  had 
entered  Arkansas,  considered  it  prudent  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  take  a 
stronger  position  nearer  the  Missouri  border.  He  accordingly  fell  back  from 
Fayetteville  to  Sugar  Creek,  not  far  from  Benton ville,  the  capital  of  Benton 
County,  Arkansas.  On  the  1st  of  March  he  issued  an  address  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Arkansas,  who  had  fled  from  their  homes  on,  his  approach,  to  remove 
from  their  minds  the  false  impressions  which  the  Confederates  had  given  them 
of  the  character  of  his  army  and  the  object  of  its  presence  in  their  State.  He 
assured  all  peaceable  citizens  of  safety  and  protection  in  person  and  property, 
and  he  called  upon  the  deluded  ones  who  hadttaken  up  arms  to  lay  them 
down  at  once  and  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  common  country. 

Curtis  did  not  wait  for  a  response  to  his  friendly  communication.     He 
was  aware  that  his  foe  was  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers,  and  behind  the 
sheltering  hills  was  preparing  to  strike  a  heavy  blow.     Suddenly  came  the 
startling    intelligence     that     Price 
and    McCulloch    had    been   joined 
by    General    Earl    Yan 
Dom,*  one  of  the  most    *^^^' 
dashing  and  energetic  of 
the  Confederate    officei-s,  who  had 
lately    been     appointed*     ^ 

1  i»    r     m  *  Jan.  29. 

commander  of  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Department ;'  also  by 
General  Albert  Pike,'  at  the  head 
of  a  considerable  body  of  half-civi- 
lized Indians,  making  the  whole 
Confederate  force,  including  large 
numbers  of  Arkansas  compulsory 
recruits,  about  twenty-five  thousand 
strong.*     These  were   in   and   near 

^  ^  KAKL  VAK  DO«If. 

Boston  Mountains  at  the  beginning 

of  March.     Van  Dom,  the  senior  officer,  was  in  chief  command,  and  he  was 


1  Thej  left  poisoned  provisions  at  a  place  called  Mud  Town,  of  which  forty-two  of  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  Fifth  Missouri  cavalry  partook.  Several  of  them  died,  and  all  suffered  much. — Halleck's  dispatch  to 
MoClellan,  Feb.  27, 1S62. 

*  He  had  come  from  Klchmond  ^ith  Instructions  fh>m  Davis  to  stop  the  march  of  the  National  troops 
•oath  ward.  # 

*  See  pajrt*  4T5.  volume  I. 

*  Arkansas,  I^uisiana,  and  Texas  troops  under  McCulloch,  18,000,  Choctaw,  Cherokee,  Chickasaw,  and  other 
Indiana,  with  two  white  regiments  under  Pike,  about  4,000;  and  Missouri  troops  under  Price,  about  8LO00t 
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rallying  the  whole  Confederate  army  in  that  quarter,  to  drive  Curtis  back  into 
Missouri.  The  forces  of  the  latter,  of  all  arms,  did  not  at  that  time  exceed 
eleven  thousand  men,  with  forty-nine  pieces  of  artillery,  including  a  mountain 
howitzer.  Satisfied  that  he  must  soon  fight  a  greatly  superior  force,  he 
at  once  prepared  for  the  encounter  by  so  arranging  his  troops  as  best  to 
present  a  strong  front  to  the  foe  from  whatever  point  he  might  approach. 
His  head-quarters  were  near  Cross  Hollows,  on  the  main  road  and  telegraph 
line  from  Fayetteville  to  Springfield.' 

The  advent  of  General  Van  Dom  in  the  Confederate  camp  was  a  cause 
.  for  great  rejoicing.  Forty  heavy  guns  thundered  a  welcome,  and  the  chief 
harangued  his  troops  in  a  boastful  and  grandiloquent  style.*  For  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  the  people  to  take  up  arms,  he  caused  telegraphic  dis- 
patches to  be  published,  falsely  proclaiming  a  great  battle  at  Columbus,  in 
which  the  Nationals  had  lost  three  gun-boats  and  twenty  thousand  men ;  and 
he  told  his  dupes  that  the  way  was  nojv  opened  to  drive  the  invaders  from 
the  soil  of  Arkansas,  and  give  a  final  and  successful  blow  for  a  Southern  Con- 
federacy.' Van  Dorn's  preliminaries  were  followed  by  vigorous  measures. 
Two  days  afterward  his  troops  were  in  motion  for  ofiTensive  action,  and  ani- 
mated by  a  full  expectation  of  gaining  a  victory  whenever  they  should  meet 
the  Nationals.  ^ 


>  The  following  was  the  disposition  of  the  Notional  forces  on  tlie  4th  of  March.  The  First  and  Second 
Divisions,  under  General  Sijrel  and  Colonel  Asboth,  were  at  Cooper's  farm,  near  Osage  Springs,  four  miles 
southwest  of  Bentonville,  the  capital  of  Benton  County,  under  general  orders  to  move  rtiiind  to  Sugar  Creek, 
about  fourteen  miles  eastward.  The  Third  Division,  under  Qeneral  Jefferson  C  Davis  (aciing  miO«»r-general), 
was  at  Sugar  Creek ;  and  the  Fourth  Division,  under  Colonel  £.  A.  Carr  (acting  brigadier-genenil),  was  near  Crosa 
Hollows,  about  twelve  miles  from  Sugar  Creek.  Large  detochmentn  wore  out  for  forage  ond  Information,  under 
Colonel  Vandever,  Mj^or  Conrad,  and  others,  and  some  of  them  were  too  distant  to  engage  In  the  battle  that 
speedily  ensued.* 

*'* Soldiers,^  he  crle<l,  "behold  your  leader!  He  comes  to  show  you  the  way  tn  glory  and  immortal 
renown.  He  comes  to  hurl  back  the  minions  of  the  despots  at  Washington,  whose  Ignomnco,  licentiousness, 
and  brutality  are  equaled  only  by  their  craven  natures.  They  come  to  ftee  your  slaves,  lay  waste  your  planta- 
tions, bum  your  villages,  and  abuse  your  loving  wives  and  beautlAil  daughters.''  Van  Dorn  had  sent  forth  a 
characteristic  address  to  '*the  young  men  of  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  Northern  Louisiana."  **  Wo  have  vot*'d  to  be 
ttee^"^  he  said.  ^  We  must  now  fight  to  be  free,  or  present  to  the  world  the  humiliating  spi-ctoclo  of  a  nation  of 
braggarts,  more  contemptible  than  the  tyrants  who  seek  to  enslave  us.  The  flagof  ourcoimtry  Is  waving  on  the 
southern  bonlers  of  Missouri — planted  there  by  my  hands,  under  authority  from  our  chief  magistrate.  It  repre- 
sents all  that  is  dear  to  us  in  life.  Shall  it  wave  there  in  melancholy  loneliness,  as  a  fall  leaf  in  our  primeval 
forests,  or  shall  Its  beautiful  field  and  bright  stars  flaunt  In  the  breeze  over  the  bright  liattalions  of  Arkansas,  of 
Texas,  and  of  Louisiana,  as  they  are  marshaling  to  do  battle  with  Miss<iuri  for  victory,  for  honor,  and  for  inde- 
pendence? Awake,  young  men  of  Arkansas,  and  arm  I  Beautiful  maidens  of  Louisiana,  smile  not  upon  the 
craven  youth  who  may  linirer  by  your  hearth  when  the  rude  blast  of  war  is  sounding  in  your  ears!  Texas  chiv- 
alry, to  arms !  Hardships  and  hunger,  disease  and  death  are  preferable  to  slavish  subjugation ;  and  a  nation  with 
a  bright  page  in  history  and  a  glorious  epitaph  is  better  than  a  vassaled  land  with  honor  lost,  and  a  people  sank 
In  infkmy." 

•  General  Curtis's  second  report  to  General  Halleck. 


*  The  fnllowiof;  wa*  the  cnmpo«ition  of  Ganernl  Curtia'a  amiy  at  thit  ttin«  :— 

Firm  Dirititm,  commiinded  by  Colonel  PeUsr  J.  Otlerhau*,  cootiated  of  tba  Tb!rty.«txth  IHIboU,  Twelfth  mnd  SerentMnth  Mhaoori,  ■ 
batUli'n  of  ilieThini  MiMoari ;  the  Twenty-fifth  and  Twenty-fourth  Illinoit,  under  Colonel  Coler ,  two  b«tt«liont  of  IllinoU  cmvalry, 
and  batterUa  A  :in<i  It,  twelve  |r>*n*-    There  was  alao  a  brifpide  of  two  regltnenta  under  Colonel  GreaaeL 

Tk*  ittttwl  I  irition.  commanded  by  Colonel  (acUng  Brigadier  Geueral)  Atboth,  conaittcd  of  two  brtfadca,  the  first  commaDded  hj 
Colonel  Schaefler,  and  rompoted  of  the  Second  MiMouri  and  Second  Ohio  Battery,  aiz  rana,  und<-r  Lieutenant  Cha|>vian.  Tha  Sacond 
Bri|ca<ie,  Colonel  Jolirt,  was  compoaed  of  the  Fifteenth  Mliaonri ;  the  Sixth  and  a  batuHon  of  the  Fourth  Mtaaoori  cavalry  ,  and  a  flyinf 
battery  of  tix  (nm*.  under  Captain  Elbert.    Theae  two  diTlsiona  wera  commanded  by  General  SifraL 

Tkt  nird  Di9i*i<m,  under  Brigadier-Ganeral  J.  C.  Davia,  conaialed  of  two  brigade* ;  the  firat  compoaad  of  the  Eighth,  Dghtaratb,  and 
Twenty -aecond  Indiana  ;  and  an  Indiana  battery  of  aiz  guna  waa  commanded  by  Colonel  Barton.  The  aecond,  comnuuHled  by  Colonel 
White,  waa  compoaed  of  the  Tbirty-aerenth  Illinoia  and  Ninth  Miasonri,  and  the  FIrat  Mlaaouri  cavalry,  with  a  battary  of  fov  gniMk 

-  Tie  FimrtJk  Diritiim,  under  Colonel  Eugene  A.  Carr,  waa  compoaed  of  two  brigadea.  The  firat,  under  Col>  n«l  Dodge,  coaabt'nf  ef  the 
Fourth  Iowa,  Thirtx  fifth  Illinoia,  and  an  Towa  battery  under  CapUin  Jonea.  The  Socond  Brigade,  uiAer  Colonel  VnndaTar,  waa  eooi- 
poaed  of  the  Ninth  Iowa,  Tw«nt>  -fiith  Miaaouri,  Third  Illinoia  Cavalry,  and  a  Dubuque  battery  •  f  aiz  guna  ondar  Captain  Haydan.  Tbara 
ware  alao  two  battnliona  of  the  Third  Iowa  cavalry  under  Captain  Boaaey,  and  a  battery  of  fear  motmtaln  howltaar*  vndar  C«|^aia  St«vaM, 
^at  wf>«  not  brigaded.    Tbara  waa  alao  s  batuUon  of  cavalry  under  M^jor  Bowan,  acUng  ai  Gaoanl  CvtM  body-foard. 
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The  morning  of  the  6th*  (when  Van  Dom  moved)  was  blustery,  and  snow 
covered  the  ground.     Curtis  was  unsuspicious  of  the  movements  .j-_,^  .g^ 
of  his  enemy  until  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  scouts  and 
fugitive  citizens  came  hurrying  to  his  tent,  in  which  hte  was  writing,  with  tha 
startling  intelligence  that  the  Confederates  were  approaching  in  large  force 
from  the  direction  of  Fayetteville,  that  their  artillery  had  already  passed  that 
place,  and  that  their  cavalry  would  be  at  Elm  Springs,  not  more  than  twelve 
miles  from  liead-quarters,  that  night.     Curtis  at  once  determined  to  concen- 
trate his  forces  in  Sugar  Creek  Valley,  not  far  from  Mottsville,  and  a  short 
distance  south  of  Pea  Ridge,  a  portion  of  a  spur  of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  on 
the  highway  between  Fayetteville  and  Springfield,  where  there  was  a  good 
point  for  defense  and  an  abundance  of  water,  and  where  General  Davis  had 
already  thrown  up  intrenchments.'     He  gave  orders  accordingly,  and  there, 
oil  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  tMarch,*  the  greater  portion  of  his       ^ 
troops  were  gathered,  excepting  those  under  General  Sigel  and  a 
few  who  were  yet  abroad.     Sigel  had  moved  his  camp*  from  Osage 
Springs  to  a  point  nearer  Bentonville,  to  secure  a  better  position 
for  obtaining  forage.     He  now  found  his  command,  and  a  train  of  two  hun- 
dred wagons,  placed  in  a  perilous  position  by  Van  Dom's  sudden  and  unex- 
pected advance ;  but,  as  we  shall  observe  presently,  he  extricated  them  with 
small  loss. 

Van  Dom  had  marched  rapidly  from  his  camp  near  the  Boston  Mountains, 
in  the  edge  of  the  Indian  Country,  about  fifty  miles  fix)m  Pea  Ridge,  accom- 
panied by  Generals  Price,  McCuUoch,  Mcintosh,  and  Pike.  Informed  of  the 
strength  of  Curtis's  position  in  front,  he  left  the  direct  road  at  Fayetteville, 
and,  marching  more  westward  through  Bentonville,  struck  the  highway  near 
the  State  line,  about  eight  miles  north  of  Sugar  Creek,  in  the  rear  of  the 
Nationals,  thereby,  as  he  thought,  cutting  off  Curtis's  supplies  and  re-enforce- 
ments, and  securing  him  and  his  army  as  captives.  It  was  while  he  was  on 
that  march  fix)m  Fayetteville  that  his  approach  was  made  known.'' 
He  encamped  that  night  at  Cross  Hollows,*  which  Carr  had  left ; 
and  Sigel,  by  a  skillful  movement  in  sending  cavalry  to  Osage  Springs  to 
cover  his  right  flank,  safely  conducted  his  train  from  McEissick's  farm,  west 
of  Bentonville,  to  the  latter  place,  and  secured  it  from  the  grasp  of  the  Con- 
federates. Leaving  a  rear-guard  (Thirty-sixth  Illinois  and  a  portion  of  the 
Second  Missouri)  at  Bentonville,  he  sent  his  train  forward  toward  Sugar 
Creek.  Mistaking  an  order.  Colonel  Schaefler  with  the  Second  Missouri  also 
went  forward,  leaving  only  about  six  hundred  men  and  five  pieces  of  light 
artillery  behind.  These  were  surrounded  by  a  battalion  of  cavalry  forming 
Price's  body-guard,  and  Louisiana  infantry.  Fortunately,  Sigel  had  remained 
with  his  rear-guard,  and  he  handled  his  little  band  so  skillMly  and  bravely 
that  they  cut  their  way  through,  and,  changing  front,  they  fought  and  fell 

*  That  Tillej  Is  low,  and  fimn  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  wide.  The  hills  are  high  on  both  sides,  and  the  main 
road  from  FUjetteville,  bj  Cross  Hollows  to  KeitoYlIIe,  intercepts  the  yallej  nearly  at  right  angles.  The  road 
from  fayetteville,  bj  Bentonville,  to  Keitsville  is  quite  a  detour,  bat  it  also  comes  up  the  Sugar  Creek  Valley.— 
Oeneral  Storgis's  Second  Beport 

'  This  is  a  place  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Osage  Creek,  and  not  Ikr  ftt>m  those  of  Sugar  Creek.  It  was  so 
named  beeanse  three  hollowa,  or  ravines,  from  70  to  100  feet  wide,  there  cross  each  other.  It  was  to  this  strong 
position  that  Genenl  Price  fled  when  he  left  MIssoari,  and  from  which  Curtis  drove  him  in  the  match,  to 
Ayettevilte. 
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back  alternately  along  the  cross  road  leading  through  Leetown  to  the  Elk- 
horn  Tavern,  until  they  were  met  by  re-enforcements  sent  out  by  Curtis,  when 
the  pursuit  ended.  In  this  gallant  afiair  Sigel  lost  twenty-eight  killed  and 
wounded  and  about  fifty  made  prisoners.*  The  latter  were  chiefly  Schaeffer's 
men,  who  had  fallen  into  an  ambuscade.  The  remainder  joined  the  forces 
of  Davis  and  Carr  at  the  west  end  of  Pea  Ridge,  an  elevated  table-land 
broken  by  ravines,  and  inclosed  in  a  large  bend  of  Sugar  Creek. 

Van  Dorn  completed  his  flank  movement  on  the  night  of  the 
*  ^im!^  ^^^'  ^^^  proceeded  to  attack  the  Nationals  early  the  following 
morning.  He  left  a  small  force  to  make  a  feint  on  their  front, 
while  Pike,  with  his  Indian  followers,  took  position  about  two  miles  to  their 
right,  to  divert  their  attention  from  the  main  point  of  attack  in  their  rear. 
Price  occupied  the  main  road  not  far  from  the  Elkhom  Tavern,  north  of  Curtis's 
camp,  and  McCulloch  and  Mcintosh  lay  north  of  Sigel  and  Davis,  after  the 
National  army  had  changed  position,  as  we  shall  observe  presently.  In  the 
mean  time  Curtis  had  been  busy  in  felling  trees  to  block  the  avenues  of 
approach  to  his  camp,  and  the  roads  running  parallel  to  the  main  highway. 
Breastworks  had  been  speedily  constructed  at  important  points,  and  a  batr 
tery  had  been  planted  and  masked  near  the  passage  of  the  main  road  across 
Sugar  Creek,  under  the  direction  of  General  Davis.  His  position  was  strong. 
On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  Curtis  was  first  informed  of  Van  Dom's  flank 
movement,  which  seriously  threatened  the  communication  between  his  camp 
and  his  resources.  The  peril  was  extreme,  and  prompt  action  was  necessary. 
He  at  once  changed  his  front  to  rear,  bringing  his  line  of  battle  across  Pea 
Ridge,  and  prepared  to  fight.  The  number  of  his  foes  was  more  than  doable 
that  of  his  own,  but  there  was  no  alternative. .  He  must  either  fight  or  make 
a  perilous  flight.  His  ample  preparations  to  receive  Van  Dorn  in  his  front 
were  now  useless,  and  he  was  compelled  to  meet  the  skillful  Mississippian  on 
a  field  of  the  latter's  own  choosing.     In  that  change  of  front,  the  First  and 

Second  divisions,  under  Sigel  and 
Asboth,  were  on  his  left,  the  Third, 
under  Davis,  composed  his  center, 
and  Carr's  Fourth  division  formed 
his  right.  His  line  of  battle  stretched 
between  three  and  four  miles,  from 
Sugar  Creek  to  Elkhom  Tavern. 
Confronting  this  was  the  Confede- 
rate line,  with  Price  and  his  Mis- 
sourians  on  their  right,  Mcintosh  in 
the  center,  and  McCulloch  on  their 
left.  A  broad  and  deep  ravine  called 
Cross  Timber  Hollow,  covered  with 
fallen  trees,  intersected  the  lines  of 
both  armies,  and  made  maneuvering 
very  difficult. 
ALKCAHi>«  A.«>TH.  j^^  ^^^^^  half-past   tcu    iu  thc 

>  CoDgnttnkting  bis  troops  on  the  15th  of  liwoh,  Sigel  said  of  thfn  affiftip— **Oii  the  retreat  from  Bentonville 
to  Sagar  Creek,  a  dlBtanoe  of  ten  milea,  joa  oat  jova  way  through  an  enemj  at  least  five  times  stronger  than 
joarselvea." 
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morning/  Colonel  Osterhaus  was  sent  out  with  a  detachment  of  the  Third 
Iowa  cavalry  and  some  light  artillery  (Davidson's  Peoria  Battery), 
supported  by  the  First  Missouri  cavalry,  Colonel  Ellis,  and  Twenty-  *  ^'J^'* 
second  Indiana,  Colonel  Hendricks,  to  fall  upon  Van  Dom's  cen- 
ter before  he  could  fully  form  in  battle  order.  Just  as  this  movement  had 
commenced,  and  Curtis  was  giving  instructions  to  division  commanders 
at  Asboth's  tent,  word  came  to  him  that  his  pickets,  under  Major  Weston 
(Twenty-fourth  Missouri),  on  his  extreme  right,  near  Elkhom  Tavern,  had 
been  heavily  attacked.  Colonel  Carr  was  at  once  sent  to  the  support  of 
Weston,  and  a  severe  battle  ensued.  Thus  opened  the  fight  on  that  eventftd 
morning.  Meanwhile  Osterhaus  had  advanced  about  a  mile  beyond  Lee- 
town,  and  attacked  what  seemed  to  be  a  small  body  of  Confederates  in  the 
edge  of  a  wood  and  shrub-oak  thicket.  He  brought  three  cannon  (Davidson's 
Battery)  to  bear  upon  them,  and  they  were  apparently  dispersed  Then  he 
moved  forward  with  the  Iowa  cavalry,  to  clear  the  woods  of  any  insurgents 
that  might  be  left,  when  he  fell  into  a  trap  which  had  been  laid  for  him. 
The  woods  swarmed  with  Confederates.  The  charge  of  the  cavalry  was 
broken,  and  they  were  driven  back  in  disorder  upon  their  supports,  hotly 
pursued  by  Van  Dom's  horse  and  foot.  Two  guns  were  captured  by  the 
latter,  and  a  total  rout  and  dispersion  of  the  attacking  column  seemed  inevi- 
table, when  General  Davis  and  his  division,  who  had  bivouacked  on  the  alert 
all  the  night  before,  came  to  the  rescue,  with  General  Sigel,  who  appeared 
on  the  Confederate  fiank.  Curtis  had  at  first  ordered  Davis  to  the  relief  of 
Carr  on  his  extreme  right,  but,  deeming  the  peril  to  Osterhaus  the  most 
imminent,  he  directed  him  to  hasten  to  his  aid.  Davis  changed  his  march 
skillfully  under  fire,  and  advancing  through  Leetown^his  Second  brigade,' 
commanded  by  Colonel  Julius  White,  he  was  soon  fighting  heavily  with 
McCulloch  and  Mcintosh,  and  Pike's  Indians,  under  himself  and  Ross.  The 
battle  was  fierce  and  destructive.  The  Confederates  were  continually  re-en- 
forced. Davis  and  Osterhaus  recoiled  and  recovered  alternately;  and  the 
line  of  battle  swayed  like  a  pendulum.  The  issue  of  the  strife  seemed  doubt- 
ful, when  the  Eighteenth  Indiana,  who  had  been  ordered  to  attack  the  Con- 
federate flank  and  rear,  performed  the  duty  so  vigorously  with  ball  and 
bayonet  that  they  drove  them  from  that  part  of  the  field,  strewed  it  with 
the  dead  and  wounded  bodies  Of  Texans  and  Indians,  and  recaptured  the  two 
cannon  which,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  victors,  were  instantly  trained  upon 
their  foe.  That  regiment  and  the  Twenty-second  (Colonel  H.  D.  Wash- 
bum),  from  the  same  State,  were  conspicuous  for  their  gallantry  on  the 
occasion.  The  latter  had  engaged  a  large  force  of  Arkansas  troops  and 
Indians,  and  put  them  to  flight. 

The  Confederates  had  now  become  ftigitives  in  turn.  In  their  flight  they 
left  their  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field,  among  whom  were  (renerals 
McCulloch  and  Mcintosh,  mortally  hurt.  The  insurgents  tried  to  re-form  §t 
their  former  position  on  the  Bentonville  road,  but  the  arrival,  at  about  this 
time,  of  Sigel  with  two  batteries  of  heavy  artillery  (18-pounders)  settled  the 
issue  of  the  day.  After  a  brief  but  sharp  artillery  duel,  the  Confederates 
were  driven  back,  and  Sigel's  heavy  guns,  with  Osterhaus's  command,  were 
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moved  toward  the  right  to  assist  Colonel  Carr,  if  necessary.  The  4^7  was 
fast  wearing  away,  and,  there  being  no  indications  of  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Confederates  to  renew  the  fight,  Davis's  command  bivouacked  on  the 
field  they  had  so  nobly  assisted  in  winning.* 

.  While  the  battle  was  raging  in  the  center,  Curtis's  right  wing  was  heavily 
pressed.  Colonel  Carr  had  moved  up  the  main  road  toward  Elkhom  Tavern ; 
Colonel  Dodge's  brigade  filing  off  to  the  road  leading  from  that  place  to  Ben- 
tonville,  where  Captain  'Jones,  of  the  Iowa  Battery,  opened  upon  the  Con- 
federates, and  a  smart  artillery  fight  ensued,  in  which  infantry  were  engaged. 
Colonel  Vandever's  brigade  passed  about  half  a  mile  beyond  the  tavern,  and 
Captain  Hayden's  Dubuque  battery  at  about  nine  o'clock  also  opened  upon  the 
Confederates.'  Very  soon  there  was  fighting  along  the  whole  line  of  Carr's 
division,  and  one  of  the  guns  of  the  Dubuque  battery  was  captured  by  the 
foe.  So  fierce  and  heavy  was  the  work  of  the  Confederates,  that  Carr  was 
driven  back  a  short  distance  after  an  hour's  hard  fighting.  Still  hard  pressed, 
he  fought  on.  H)  sent  for  re-enforcements,  but  all  Curtis  could  spare  were  a 
few  cavalry,  his  body-guard,  and  a  little  mountain  howitzer,  under  Major 
Bowen.  He  told  the  gallant  Colonel  to  stand  firm,  and  he  did  so.  Again, 
when  Carr  thought  he  could  hold  out  no  longer,  Curtis  sent  him  word  to 
"persevere"  and  he  should  receive  succor.  He  did  so  at  a  fearful  cost — how 
fearful,  the  records  of  the  sad  havoc  made  in  the  ranks  of  the  Fourth  and 
Ninth  Iowa,  and  Twenty-fourth  and  Twenty-fifth  Missouri,  bear  witness.  A 
little  later,  when  Curtis  was  satisfied  that  his  left  and  center  were  safe,  he  sent 
first  some  artillery  and  a  battalion  of  infantry  to  Carr's  aid.  Then  he  ordered 
General  Asboth  to  move  to  the  right  with  his  division,  by  the  Fayetteville 
road,  and  take  position  at  the  Elkhom  Tavern,  while  Sigel  should  re-enforce 
Davis,  and,  if  proper,  press  toward  the  Elkhorn  also.  Asboth  was  accom- 
panied by  the  Commanding  General,  who  arrived  at  Carr's  position  at  about 
five  o'clock,  and  found  him  severely  wounded  in  the  arm,  but  fighting  bravely. 
Many  of  his  officers  were  disabled,  and  his  dead  and  maimed,  composing 
nearly  one-fourth  of  his  entire  command,  strewed  the  ground,  over  which  he 
had  been  pushed  back  about  a  mile.  For  seven  hours  he  had  contested  the 
field  inch  by  inch,  imder  a  continuous  fire. 

The  re-enforcements  were  timely,  and  prevented  more  severe  disaster. 
General  Asboth  planted  his  cannon  in  the  road  and  opened  a  heavy  fire  at 
short  range,  but  was  soon  severely  wounded,  while  his  guns  became  silenced 
for  want  of  ammunition.  The  fight,  for  a  time,  was  very  fierce.  The  Second 
Missouri  regiment  became  hotly  engaged ;  and  the  Fourth  Iowa,  who  were 
falling  back  in  good  order,  after  exhausting  their  ammunition,  quickly  obeyed 
a  command  to  make  a  bayonet  charge,  and  so  recovered  the  field  they  had 
abandoned.  One  of  Curtis's  body-guard  was  shot  dead,  and  an  orderly  near 
the  General  was. hit  with  a  bullet.     The  pressure  on  his  line  was  yet  heavy 

1  This  has  been  called  The  Battle  of  Leetown,  It  having  been  fought  near  that  village. 

*  Colonel  Vandever  had  been  to  Huntsville,  in  Madison  County,  for  the  porpose  of  capturing  *  regiment  of 
insurgents  there.  These  bad  left  two  days  before.  On  receiving  a  message  from  Oeneral  Gortia,  annoimciJig 
the  approach  of  Van  Dom,  Vandever  made  a  forced  march  of  forty-one  miles  to  the  National  camp,  making  only 
three  halts,  of  fifteen  minntes  each,  daring  the  entire  distance.  The  infiintry  consisted  of  the  Ninth  Iowa  and 
Twenty -fifth  Missouri.  Vandever  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  6th^  and  went  Into  the  fight  refreshed.  Anothtt 
expedition  under  Mf\}or  Conrad,  consisting  of  about  six  hundred  influitry,  a  section  of  artillery,  and  a  battalion 
of  cavalry  which  had  been  'sent  toward  the  borders  of  the  Indian  Nation,  did  not  return  In  time  to  engage  in  the 
batUe. 
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and  unabated,  and  Asboth  had  directed  his  now  useless  camion  to  be  taken 
backlo  a  place  of  safety,  when  a  courier  came  from  Sigel  to  herald  his  near 
approach.  Animated  by  these  tidings,  the  Nationals  stood  firm  imtil  their 
ammunition  was  entirely  exhausted  and  night  fell.  The  Confederates  fired 
the  last  shot,  but  the  Nationals  held  the  field.'  The  wearied  Union  troops 
slept  that  night  on  their  arms.  Their  right  had  suffered  disaster,  but  their 
center  had  driven  the  Confederates  from  the  battle-ground,  and  their  left  was 
untouched.  In  such  condition  (the  lacking  being  supplied  with  ammunition), 
they  awaited  the  dawn  to  renew  the  conflict  Their  foe,  severely  smitten 
and  disheartened  by  the  loss  of  two  generals  and  scores  of  maimed  and 
slaughtered  comrades,  were  quite  willing  to  have  an  opportunity  for  reposa 
Both  armies  lay  among  the  dead  and  dying  during  that  gloomy  night. 

Van  Dom,  who  had  been  a  greater  part  of  the  day  in  command  of  the 
troops  that  fought  Carr,  now  concentrated  his  whole  available  force  on 
Curtis's  right.  He  lodged  at  the  Elkhom  Tavern  that  night,  and  made 
preparations  to  open  the  battle  in  the  morning.  Curtis  was  vigilant,  and 
easily  penetrated  his  enemy's  designs ;  so,  notwithstanding  the  weariness  of 
his  troops,  he  effected  a  change  of  front  during  the  darkness.  At  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  he  was  joined  by  Sigel  and  his  command,  who  had  been  com- 
pelled to  make  a  wide  circuit  in  order  to  reach  that  position,  and  at  a  little 
after  sunrise  the  Nationals  were  almost  ready  for  battle,  the  whole  four 
divisions  so  posted  as  to  fight  Van  Dom  with  vigor. 

Curtis  and  his  troops  were  in  fine  spirits,  and  felt  confident  of  victory. 
The  silence  of  the  Confederates  so  late  in  the  morning  seemed  ominous  of 
weakness,  and  when  a  stir  was  observed  among  them,  the  General,  fearing 
they  might  be  moving  ofl^  did  not  wait  for  Asboth  and  Sigel  to  get  into 
position,  but  ordered  Davis,  who  occupied  the  center  in  the  new  line,  to 
open  the  battle.  Davis  at  once  deployed  Colonel  Pattison's  brigade  a 
few  hundred  yards  to  the  right  of  the  Fayetteville  road,  to  support  Klaus's 
First  Indiana  battery,  which  was  placed  at  the  edge  of  an  open  field,  between 
the  hills  at  Elkhom  Tavern  and  the  National  camp.  Davidson's  battery 
was  placed  in  a  similar  position  on  the  left  of  the  road,  supported  by  White's 
brigade.  These  batteries  opened  fire  briskly,  and  were  responded  to  with 
terrible  energy  from  batteries  which  the  Confederates  had  planted  during 
the  night,  some  of  their  heavy  guns  sending  raking  shot,  and  compelling  the 
National  right  to  fall  back  to  avoid  them. 

The  battle-line  was  soon  perfected,  with  Asboth  and  Sigel  a  little  to  the 
rear  of  the  remainder.  Curtis  weft  knew  the  ground  and  the  relative  position 
of  his  foe.  He  ordered  his  right  to  move  forward  to  a  position  occupied  the 
night  before,  while  the  left  was  so  extended  as  to  command  Pea  Ridge  and 
make  a  flank  movement  on  that  wing  almost  impossible.  Upon  an  eleva- 
tion on  the  extreme  right,  which  commanded  Van  Dom's  center  and  left, 
he  planted  the  Dubuque  battery,  with  orders  for  the  right  wing  to  sup- 
port it,  and  very  soon  its  conmiander,  Hayden,  opened  a  galling  fire  on 
the  Confederates.  Captain  Davidson,  with  his  First  Iowa  battery,  also  opened 
fire  on  their  center,  and  thus  skirmishing  was  kept  up  until  Sigel's  command 
on  the  left  was  in  perfect  readiness,  when  the  decisive  action  commenced. 

>  ThlB  WM  called  bj  the  ConfiBdentoe  the  Buttle  of  Elkhom. 
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Twenty-fifth  Illinois  along  a  fence 
(v^hich  immediately  opened  flre  on 
battery  of  six  guns  on  a  rise  of 
iissouri  wheeled  into  line  on  the 
ery  of  heavy  guns  was  planted  in 
ler  regiments  and  other  batteries 
ire  in  readiness,  the  infantry  lay 
terrible  cannonade  was  opened, 
vas  silenced  in  the  course  Af  two 
iron  that  fell  upon  Van  Dom  and 
ly  to  the  shelter  of  the  ravines  of 
Cross-Timber  Hollow.     Sigel's 
infantry  at  the  same  time  crept 
steadily  forward,  and  the  troops 
of  the  center  and  right  pressed 
onward  and  joined  in  the  fight. 
When   the    Confederates   fled, 
Sigel's  whole  division  were  seen 
climbing  up  and  occupying  the 
rugged  hills  from  which  the  in- 
surgents had  been  driven.' 

The  flight  of  *  Van  Dom's 
troops  was  so  sudden,  rapid, 
and  scattering,  that  it  was  di^ 
ficult  for  Curtis  to  determine 
which  way  to  follow  them  with 
the  best  effect.*  General  Sigel 
pushed  forward  along  the  main 
road  toward  Keitsville,  where 
General  Price  had  been  posted. 
He  too  had  fled,  and  the  Con- 
federate army,  so  strong  and  so 
confident  of  victory  twenty-four 
hours  before,  was  broken  into 
fragments.' 

inolC  said  Curtis,  In  his  report,  **  with  its  dark- 
base  to  sammit,  when  it  daJshed  forward  into  the 
ig  heights.  The  Twelfth  Mlssoori,  far  in  adTanoe 
nd  two  pieces  of  artillery.  Everywhere  our  line 
>f  cannon  and  small  arms  was  continuous,  and  oo 
■ated  cn>ss-flre  of  our  gallant  troops.  Our  guna 
Is  bad  gone  down  into  the  deep  cavems  through 
lug  ceased.  The  enemy  suddenly  ranlahed.*^ 
on,  I  saw  some  straggling  teams  and  men  running 
rected  a  battery  to  move  forward,  which  threw  a 
ed  of  the  Benton  Hussars^  and  my  escort  from 
le  time.  General  SIgel  also  followed  in  pursuit 
(nt  which  led  my  forces  north,  where  I  was  conl{- 
ebel  forces  had  divided  and  gone  in  every  direo- 
iirce,  after  entering  the  caAon,  had  turned  short  to 
i  in  a  due  south  direction.  Oeneral  Sigel  followed, 
broe  that  ran  away ;  Colonel  Bussy,  with  cavalry 
d  on  the  field,  and  made  provision  for  burying  tbm 
report 
klso  of  Qenerals  Van  Dorn  and  PUcei 
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The  hard  straggle  during  those  early  days  of  Spring/  in  the  extreme 
northwestern  comer  of  Arkansas,  called  by  the  general  name  of 
the  Battlb  of  Pea  Ridge,*  notwithstanding  its  magnitude,  was  '^"^""Jj^^*^ 
not  of  very  great  importance  in  its  bearing  upon  the  results  of  the 
war.  There  was  heavy  loss  incurred  by  both  parties.'  Although  victory  was 
awarded  to  the  Nationals,  the  spoils  that  fell  into  their  hands  were  of  incon- 
siderable consequence,  for  Van  Dom  managed  very  skillfully  in  carrying 
away  ^nearly  all  of  his  artillery  and  baggage.  Indeed,  his  whole  design 
in  giving  battle  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  was  to  blind  Curtis  to  the 
feet  that  he  was  withdrawing  his  troops  and  materials  of  war.  His  army 
was  not  captured,  nor  was  it  more  than  temporarily  dispersed.  There  was 
great  gallantry  displayed  on  both  sides,  sufficient  to  receive  the  highest 
praise  from,  and  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  to,  the  friends  of  each,'  but  a 
stain  that  cannot  be  effaced  tarnishes  the  glory  of  all  the  achievements  of 
the  Confederates  on  that  occasion,  because  of  their  employment  of  Indians  in 
that  campaign,  whose  savage  atrocities  on  the  field  of  Pea  Ridge  are  too  well 
authenticated  to  be  denied.^ 

Both  parties  tacitly  agreed  to  fight  no  more  in  that  exhausted  section  of 
the  State,  and  both  soon  disappeared  from  the  scene  of  this  conflict.  Van 
Dom  collected  his  scattered  forces  on  the  road  between  the  Elkhom  Tavern 
and  Bentonville,  about  eight  miles  from  the  battle-field,  made  an  arrange- 

>  The  Confedentea  gave  It  the  general  title  of  Battle  of  Elkhorn. 

*  General  Curtis  reported  his  loss  at  1^1  killed,  woonded,  and  missing,  of  whom  more  than  one-half  (70l> 
were  of  Colonel  Carres  division.  Among  the  slain  was  Colonel  Hendricks.  The  loss  of  the  Confederates  was 
nerer  reported.  It  could  not  hare  been  less  than  Ihat  of  the  Nationals.  Pollard  (L  277)  says  Van  Dom  esti- 
mated his  entire  loss  at  **abont  600.'* 

*  Van  Dom  wrote  to  his  snperiora  at  Richmond,  saying,  ^^Dnrlng  the  whole  of  this  engagement  I  was  with 
the  Missoniians  nnder  Price,  and  I  have  never  seen  better  fighters  than  these  Missouri  troops,  or  more  gallant 
leaders  than  Oeneral  Price  and  his  oflicers.  From  the  first  to  the  last  shot,  tbej  continnallj  rushed  on,  and 
never  yielded  an  indi  they  had  won ;  and  when  at  last  they  had  orders  to  fidl  back,  they  retired  steadily  and 
with  cheers.'' 

In  a  stirring  address  to  his  troops  finom  "Camp  Pea  Eidge,"  a  week  after  the  battle,  Sigel  said :  ^  Yon  may 
look  with  pride  on  the  few  days  Jnst  passed,  during  which  yon  have  so  glorionelj  defended  the  flag  of  the 
Union.  From  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth,  when  yon  left  MoKissick's  fltfm,  until  four  o'clock  in 
tiie  afternoon  of  the  ninth,  when  you  arrived  flrom  Keitsville  in  the  common  encampment,  yon  marched  fifty 
miles,  fought  three  battles,  took  not  only  a  battery  and  a  flag  from  the  enemy,  but  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  prisoners.  .  .  .  You  have  done  your  duty,  and  yon  can  Justly  claim  your  share  in  the  common  gloiy 
of  this  victory.  But  let  ns  not  be  partial,  unjust,  or  haughty.  Let  us  not  forget  that  alone  we  were  too  weak  to 
perform  the  great  work  before  us.  Let  us  acknowledge  the  great  services  done  by  all  the  brave  soldiers  of  the 
Third  and  Fourth  divisions,  and  always  keep  in  mind  that  ^united  we  stand,  divided  we  tUV  Let  ns  hold  oot 
and  push  the  work  through— not  by  mere  words  and  great  damoi^— but  by  good  marches,  by  hardships  and 
Citignes,  by  strict  discipline  and  effective  battles. 

**  Oolumbns  has  follen,  Memphis  will  follow,  and  if  you  do  in  ftitnre  as  you  have  done  in  these  days  of  trial, 
the  time  will  soon  come  when  you  will  pitch  your  tents  on  the  beautiful  shores  of  the  Arkansas  River,  and  there 
meet  our  own  iron-dad  propellers  at  Little  Bock  and  Fort  Smith.  Therefore  keep  alert,  my  friends,  and  look 
forward  with  confidence."  • 

*  According  to  the  statement  of  eye-witnesses,  and  a  correspondence  between  Generals  Curtis  and  Van  Dora, 
eommenoed  when  the  latter  asked  (March  9th)  the  privilege  of  burying  his  dead,  the  Indians,  imder  Pike  and 
Boas,  tomahawked,  scalped,  and  shameftilly  mangled  the  bodies  of  National  soldiers.  These  Indians,  many 
of  whom  claimed  to  be  civilized,  were  maddened  with  liquor,  it  Is  said,  before  the  battle  of  the  7th,  that  they 
might  allow  the  savage  nature  of  their  race  to  have  unchecked  development  In  their  Airy  they  respected  none 
of  the  oflsges  of  war,  but  scalped  the  helpless  wounded,  and  committed  atrocities  too  horrible  to  mention.  When 
Curtis  made  the  charge  against  these  allies  of  the  insurgents.  Van  Dom  did  not  deny  it,  but  sought  to  break  its 
Ibroe  by  acensing  the  Germans  In  Curtls's  army  of  murdering  prisoners  of  war. 

We  have  already  obstrved  (pages  474  to  477,  Inclusive,  volume  L)  how  the  conspirators  had  tampered  with 
the  dvilixed  and  half-dvllized  Indians  in  the  regions  bordering  on  Kansas  and  Texas,  and  how  in  August,  1861, 
the  Gberokees  tendered  their  support  to  the  Confederate  cause.  That  was  after  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek, 
whieh  the  emissaries  of  the  Confederates  made  the  Indians  believe  was  an  overwhelming  defeat  to  the  Union- 
ists, and  ntter  destraetion  of  the  National  power  in  Missouri.  The  battle  of  Bull's  Bun  was  represented  ss  a  oom- 
piete  diseomfltore  at  the  Government ;  and  the  flight  of  the  Union  army  finom  that  field,  and  the  death  of  Lyo^, 
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rtis  for  burying  the  Confederate  dead,  and,  after  accomplifihing 
object,  withdrew  'y  Curtis  gave  his  army  ample  rest  on  the  field 
,  and  finding  no  foe  to  fight  in  that  section  of  Arkansas,  he 
southeasterly  direction  to  Batesville,  the  capital  of  Independ- 
on  the  White  River,  where  he  arrived  on  the  6th  of  May. 


of  the  Union  troops  in  Mtssuarf  after  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Crerk,  fixed  the  Impreftdon  on 
dians  that  henceforth  the  Confederate  ** Government*^  would  be  the  only  legitimate  and 
Ich  they  could  rely. 

ss  and  bis  associates  were  perplexed  by  indecision,  Ben.  McCullocb  and  his  Texans,  who, 
indoned  Price  in  Missouri,  nuutshed  to  the  Indian  bonier,  and  required  the  Creeks  and 
Immediately  to  which  cause  they  would  adhere,  on  penalty  of  having  their  countay  ravaged 
Arkansas  troops.  This  produced  the  council  at  Tahlcquah  on  the  20th  of  August,  and  the 
MS,  printed  on  page  476,  volume  I.  A  large  minority  of  both  nations,  led  by  the  Creek 
resisted  the  Confederates  and  their  Indian  adherents.  Between  these  and  the  Indian  insoT' 
ught  on  the  9th  of  December,  1861,  on  Bushy  Creek,  180  miles  west  of  Fort  Smith,  when 

followers,  as  we  hare  observed,  were  driven  into  Kansas.  The  Indian  Terrltofy  was  then 
d  possession  of  the  Confederates;  and  there  it  was  that  Pike  collected  aNiUt  4,000  warrioHi 

Battle  of  Pea  Bidge.  This  was  the  only  battle  in  the  war  in  which  any  considerable  nam- 
engaged ;  and  it  was  agreed  by  the  Confederate  officers  that  they  damaged  their  cause  men 

Pike  and  his  Indians  M)on  afterward  disappeared  fh>m  the  stage,  and  were  not  again  smn- 
[1  his  official  report.  General  Van  Dorn  does  not  mention  that  any  assistance  was  dOTived 
ike  and  his  dusky  fullowers.  That  degenerate  Bostimian  (see  note  1,  page  479,  yolume  L) 
lian  costume  and  was  hidden  in  the  shadows  of  obscniity  until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  ha 
nnent  as  a  suppliant  for  mercy,  and  waa  granted  a  ftill  pardon  by  President  Johnaoii. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

GBNSRAL  MTTCHEL'S   IKYASION   OF  ALABAMA.— THE  BATTLES  OF  SHILOH. 

ET  US  return  to  Tennessee,  and  observe  what 
Generals  Grant  and  Buell  did  immediately  after 
the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson,  and  the  flight  of  the 
Confederates,  civil  and  military,  from  Nashville. 

We  left  General  Grant  at  the  Tennessee  capi- 
tal,  in    consultation    with     General 
Buell/    His  praise  was  upon   every       ^il^^' 
loyal  lip.     His  sphere  of  action  had 
just  been  enlarged.     On  hearing  of  his  glorious 

*  yictory  at  Fort  Donelson,  General  Halleck  had  assigned*  him  to 
the  command  of  the  'new  District  of  West  Tennessee,  which  em- 

braoed  the  territory  from  Cairo,  between  the  Mississippi  and  Cumberland 
^1  vers,  to  the  northern  borders  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  with  his  hcad- 
c^uarters  in  the  field.  It  was  a  wide  and  important' stage  for  action,  and  he 
did  not.  rest  on  the  laurels  he  had  won  on  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland,  but 
at  once  turned  his  attention  to  the  business  of  moving  vigorously  forward  in 
the  exeoution  of  his  part  of  the' grand  scheme  for  expelling  the  armed  Con- 
federates from  the  Mississippi  valley.  •  For  that  purpose  he  made  his  head- 
quarters temporarily  at  Fort  Henry,  where  General  Lewis  Wallace  was  in 
command,  and  began  a  new  organization  of  his  forces  for  further  and  impor- 
tant acHievements.   Foote's  flotilla  was  withdrawn  from  the  Cumberland,  and 

*  /)art    of  it  was  sent  up  the  Tennessee  River,  while  its  commander,  as  we 
^ve  observed,  went  down  the  Mississippi  with  a  more  powerful  naval  arma. 

^ent   to  co-operate  with  the  land  troops  against  Columbus,  Hickman,  Island 
Number  Ten,  and  New  Madrid. 

-^^  important  objective  was  Corinth,  in  Northern  Mississippi,  at  the  inter- 
Bection  of  the  Charleston  and  Memphis  and  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroads,  and 
^e   seizure  of  that  point,  as  a  strategic  position  of  vital  importance,  was 
'^nt  s  <iesign.     It  would  give  the  National  forces  control  of  the  great  rail- 
way cotixuxunications  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  East,  and  the  border 
^^X^^^l^or  States  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     It  would  also  facilitate  the  capture 
o       ^^^nplxis  by  forces  about  to  move  down  the  Mississippi,  and  would  give 
^^^,  .  ^   thQ  important  movement  of  General  Curtis  in  Arkansas.     Grant  was 
^S  vi^QY-ous  measures  to  accomplish  this  desirable  end,  when  an  order 
*  *^otn  General  Halleck/  directins:  him  to  turn  over  his  forces    .  „    .  .     . 

to  lll^     "         •  '  o  .  ^  « Marcn  4. 

p,     Junior  in  rank,  General  C.  F.  Smith,  and  to  remain  himself 
ort    llenrv.     Grant  was  astonished  and  mortified.     He  was  unconscious 
^  Reserving  of  the  displeasure  of  his  superior,  and  he  requested  Halleck 
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to  relieve  him  entirely  from  duty.  That  officer,  made  satisfied  that  no  &ult 
could  justly  be  found  with  Grant,  wrote  a  letter  to  head-quarters  that  removed 
all  misconception,  and  on  the  14th  of  March  the  latter  was  restored  to  the 
chief  command.'  This  satisfied  the  loyal  people,  who  were  becoming  im* 
patient  because  of  seeming  injustice  toward  a  successful  commander. 

Meanwhile  the  troops  that  gathered  at  Fort  Henry  had  been  sent  up  the 
Tennessee  in  transports.  The  unarmored  gun-boats  Ti/ler  and  Lexington 
had  gone  forward  as  far  as  Pittsbui'g  Landing,  at  the  termination  of  a  road 

from  Corinth,  and  about  twenty  miles 
from  that  place.     There  they  were  as- 
sailed by  a  six-gun  battery,  which,  afler 
a    mutual    cannonade,    was    silenced. 
When  the  report  of  this  success  reached 
General   Smith,   sixty-nine   transports, 
with  over  thirty  thousand  troops,  were 
moved   up    the    river.'    The    advance 
(Forty-sixth   Ohio,  Colonel 
"^^^^    Worthington)  landed  at  Sa- 
vannah,* the  capital  of  Har- 
din County,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
stream,  and  took  military  possession  of 
the  place.     General  Smith,  whose  head- 
quarters were  on  the  steamer  Leonora^ 
CHARLES  FBE0U80K  sMiTii.'  immediately  sent  out  scouts  in  the  di- 

rection of  Corinth,  where  Beauregard 
was  straining  every  nerve  to  concentrate  an  army  to  oppose  this  formidable 
movement.  Their  reports  satisfied  him  that  the  Confederates  were  not  then 
more  than  ten  thousand  strong  in  his  front*  and  that  their  capture  or  dis- 
persion would  be  an  easy  matter.  He  hoped  to  be  allowed  to  move  upon 
them  at  once,  and,  as  a  preparatory  measure,  he  ordered  General  Lewis  Wal- 
lace, with  his  division,  to  Crump's  Landing  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
four  miles  above  Savannah,  and  thence  sixteen  miles  westward  to  Purdy, 
a  village  on  the  railway  between  Humbolt,  in  Tennessee,  and  Corinth,  to 
destroy  portions  of  the  road  and  important  bridges  in  that  vicinity,'  and 
especially  one  with  extended  trestle-work  at  each  end,  a  few  miles  south 
of  Purdy.  This  was  a  hazardous  undertaking,  for  General  Cheatham,  with 
a  large  force  of  the  Confederates,  was  lying  near,  in  the  direction  of  Pittsburg 
Landing.  But  it  was  successfully  accomplished  by  a  battalion  of  Ohio 
cavalry,  under  Major  Hayes,  in  the  midst  of  a  series   of  heavy   thunder- 

>  It  seems  that  some  mnll^Dant  or  Jealous  person  had  made  Qranrs  oonsnltation  with  Baell  at  Nashyille  seem 
like  an  offense  against  General  Halleck,  hts  immediate  chief;  and  the  march  of  General  Smithes  forces  np  the 
Cumberland  from  Fort  Donelson  was  condemned  as  a  military  blander.  Grant's  inability,  on  account  of  sufficient 
reasons,  to  report  the  exact  condition  of  his  forces  at  that  time  was  also  a  cause  of  complaint ;  and,  without 
Inquiry,  he  was  suspended  from  the  chief  command  for  ten  days. — See  Copp^'s  Cfrant  {^nd  his  Campaigns* 
Note  on  page  81. 

'  ^'It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  thing  more  orderly  and  beautiAiV*  wrote  General  Wallace  to  the  author, 
soon  afterward,  **  than  the  movement  of  this  army  up  the  river.  The  transports  of  each  division  were  assembled 
together  in  the  order  of  march.  At  a  signal,  they  put  out  in  line,  loaded  to  their  utmost  capacity  with  s«idlers 
and  materials.  Cannon  fired,  regiments  cheered,  bands  played.  Looking  up  the  river,  after  the  boats  had  one 
by  one  taken  their  prices,  a  great  dense  column  of  smoke,  extending  ftu*  as  the  eye  could  rea<;h,  marked  tha 
sinuosities  of  the  stream  and  hnnz  in  the  air  like  a  palL    It  was,  indeed,  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten.** 

•  From  a  photograph  by  Brady,  Uken  before  the  war.  • 
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gbowere.  A  train,  crowded  with  Confederate  troops,  came  down  while  the 
bridge  and  trestle-work  were  burning,  and  escaped  capture  by  reversing  the 
engine  and  fleeing  at  railway  speed. 


FITTBBUKO  LAKDIMO,  IN  18M. 

General  Sherman's  division  was  sent  farther  up  the  river  to  Tyler's  Land- 
ing,* at  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Creek,  just  within  the  borders  of 
Mississippi,  to  strike  the  Charleston   and  Memphis   railway  at    *^^^*' 
Bumsville,  a  little  east  of  Corinth.    Floods  prevented  his  i*eaching 
the  railway,  when,  by  order  of  General  Smith,  he  turned  back  and  disem- 
barked at  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  took  post  in  the  vicinity  of  Shiloh  Meeting- 
house, a  little  log-building  in  the  forest,  about  two 
miles  from  the  Tennessee  River,  that  belonged  to  the 
Methodists.     General  Stephen  A.  Hurlbut  took  pos- 
session  of   Pittsburg   Landing*  without   opposition, 
and  held  it  in  quiet  until  the  night  of  the     ^  March. 
20th,*  when  a  scouting  party,  composed 
of  detachments  of  the  Fourth  Illinois  and  Fifth  Ohio 
cavalry,  three  hundred  and  fifty  strong,  and  nearly 
one  hundred  infantry,  all  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 

.,'.  .  «,  .,  SHILOH  MKETINO-HOUSM. 

Heath,  went  out  in  the  direction  of  the  railway,  near 

»  Pittobnrg  Landing  was  the  projected  site  of  a  commercial  rivcr-town,  to  rival  Savannah,  below  it,  and 
Hamburg,  above  it.  The  only  buildings  there  were  a  store-house  on  a  terrace,  at  the  mouth  of  a  ravine  near 
the  shore,  and  a  dweiUng-honse,  on  the  high  bonk  above,  which  served  as  a  post-oflice.  When  the  writer  visited 
the  Landing:,  in  April,  186<J,  only  a  few  scattered  bricks  and  some  charred  wood  were  to  be  seen  on  the  sltti  of  the 
buildings.  In  the  view  here  given,  the  spectator  is  looking  down  the  Tennessee  River  from  across  the  ravine 
and  creek,  at  the  mouth  of  which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  observe,  the  gun -boats  Tyler  and  Lexinffton  lav  on  Sun- 
day night,  April  6th  and  7th.  The  river  had  been  made  brim  fbll  by  recent  rains  at  the  time  of  the  author^s  visit 
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skirmish  in  Black  Jack  Forest,  dispersed, 
on  their  way  to  surprise  and  attack  Hurl- 
ae  from  Beauregard's  army  at  Corinth, 
'ennessee  was  going  on,  General  Buell's 
tions  to  march  southward  overland  and 
lot  imtil  the  28th  of  March,  when  Grant's 
as  we  shall  observe,  that  Buell  left  Nash- 
leneral  Mitchel,  went  in  the  direction  of 
seize  and  hold  the  Memphis  and  Charles- 
main  body  under  Buell,  composed  of  the 
►ok,  Nelson,  Crittenden,  and  T.  J.  Wood, 
ay  of  Columbia,  at  which  place  they  left 

eft  in  command  of  reserves  at  Nashville, 
where  he  immediately  commenced  cast- 
ing up  strong  fortifications  on  the 
surrounding  heights  for  its  defense. 
Among  these,  Fort  Ncgley  was  the 
most  formidable  and  conspicuous.  It 
was  erected  on  the  most  commanding 
hill  near  the  city;  and  on  other  emi- 
nences redoubts  and  block-houses  were 
soon  built. 

The  Confederates  under  Johnston,  as 
we  have  observed,  hastened  from  Nash- 
ville to  Murfreesboro,  twenty-five  miles 
below,  on  the  railway  leading  to  Chat- 
tanooga.' From  that  point  they  went 
across  the  country  in  a  southwesterly 
direction,  to  form  a  junction  with  the 


d  company  of  Illinois  cavalry,  under  Captain  Qoorgo  Dodge. 

the  fiimoQS  gacirilla  chief;  first  l>ccam<;  conspicuuaa.  The 
the  Spaniards  c:ill  gacrrilla  warfare^  which  was  carried  on  in 
landers,  roaming  at  pleasure,  with  power  to  Uikc  any  thing 
be  mi^or-gencral  commanding  in  their  ceportment  Thoy 
marauders  and  plunderers,  equal'y  terrible  to  nil  partic&. 
g  man  about  thirty-flvo  years  of  age,  six  feet  In  hiighU  well 
He  had  a  keen,  bluish-gray  eye,  a  li^ht  complexion,  rardy 
war  ho  was  known  as  a  generous  and  Jolly  horsc-loving  and 
CO  over  his  associates.  Uo  was  an  admirable  horseman  and 
larian,  and  demanded  implicit  obeiMcncc.  lie  once  onlercd 
battle  The  man  did  not  move.  **!)«»  you  uni'.crstand  my 
not  obey,"  was  tho  answer.  "Then  goo<l  by,"'  sa^d  Morgan, 
Such  bo  the  fato  of  every  man  disobeying  orders  in  the  fiioo 
[)nd  order. 

rd  of  tho  mountains  and  in  East  Tennessee.  Uvto  we  will 
onsidering,  which  illustrates  his  coolness  and  darin;;  It  is 
1  fled  from  Nashville,  and  Morgan  was  sconting  antl  foraging 
ler,  with  a  loa<l  of  meal,  which  he  gave  to  tho  N:ition.il  Com- 
out  in  his  region,  but  they  had  to  be  can-ful  to  avoid  the 
[,  at  the  table,  sat  by  tho  side  of  General  McCook,  who  waa 
>ut  as  tho  generous  Union  farmer  who  had  m.'ulu  tho  gill  to 
value  of  it  in  gold.    Then  he  secretly  infonne<1  the  gi-netal 

his  residence,  and  that  if  one  or  two  hundred  horsemen 
:o  capture  the  noted  rough-rider.    They  were  sent,  and  i 
the  Rebel  Army^  hy  an  impreteed  Xew  Yorker. 
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forces  of  Beauregard  at  Corinth.  This  was  effected  on  the  1st  or  April, 
and  the  united  armies  lay  upon  the  line  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railway 
firom      Corinth     south  • 

to  Bethel,  and  on  the 
Memphis  and  Charles^ 
ton  railway,  from  Cor- 
inth east  to  luka.  They 
were  joined  by  several 
regiments  from  LouisL 
ana ;  two  divisions  from 
Columbus,  under  Gen-  ' 
eral  Polk;  and  a  fine 
corps  from  Mobile  and 
Pensacola,  commanded 

by  General  Bragg.    **In  pobt  N«GL.T.f 

numbers,  in   discipline, 

in  the  galaxy  of  the  distinguished  names  of  its  commanders,  and  in  every 
article  of  merit  and  display,  the  Confederate  army  in  the  vicinity  of  Corinth 
was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  ever  assembled  by  the  South  on  a  single 
battle-field."*  The  whole  number  of  effective  troops  was  about  forty-five 
thousand.  It  was  this  army  that  Grant  and  Buell  were  speedily  called  upon 
to  fight  near  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee. 

General  Mitchel  performed  his  part  of  the  grand  movement  southward 

with  the  most  wonderful  vigor  and 
success.  With  the  engines  and  cars 
captured  at  Bowling  Green,  his  troops 
had  entered  Nashville.  He  was  sent 
forward,  and  occupied  Murfreesboro' 
when  the  Confederates  abandoned 
it  in  March.  After  he  parted  with 
the  more  cautious  Buell  at  that  place, 
on  the  moving  of  the  army  southward 
at  the  close  of  March,*  his 
own  judgment  was  his  *^^*^ 
guide,  and  his  was  practi 
cally  an  independent  command.  Be- 
fore him  the  insurgents  had  destroyed 
the  bridges,  and  these  he  was  com- 
OBMSBT  K.  MiTCHXL.  pcllcd  to  rcbuild  for  the  passage  of 

his  troops  and  munitions  of  war. 
This  work  was  done  so  promptly,  that  his  army  was  seldom  even  halted  in 
waiting.  On  the  4th  of  April  he  was  at  Shelbyville,  the  capital  of  Bedford 
County,  Tennessee,  at  the  terminus  of  a  short  railway  branching  from  that 
which  connects  Nashville  with  Chattanooga.  This  was  almost  sixty  miles 
from  Nashville,  and  there  he  made  his  deposit  of  supplies.     At  that  point  he 


^  This  is  a  view  of  the  front  of  Fort  Negley,  or  the  face  toward  the  country,  commanding  the  sonthecA 
■pproacbes  to  Nashville,  as  it  appeared  when  sketched  hy  the  author  in  May,  1866 
•  Pollard's  Fint  Tear  qftfu  War^  page  296. 
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t 
straok  across  the  country  with  a  supply-train,  sufficient  for  only  two  days' 

provisions,  in  the  direction  of  Huntsville,  making  forced  marches  all  the  way. 

On  the  10th*  he  left  Fayette ville,  in  Lincoln  County,  Tennessee, 

'im"  crossed  the  State  line  the  same  day,  and  entered  Northern  Ala^ 
hama,  somewhat  depressed  in  spirits  by  a  rumor  that  Grant  had 
been  terribly  defeated  in  a  battle  near  Pittsburg  Landing.  Mitchel  had 
passed  through  a  very  hostile  region,  but  now  began  to  perceive  some  signs 
of  loyalty  among  the  inhabitants,*  and  before  midnight  -he  was  cheered  by 
another*  rumor  that  Grant  had  been  victorious  and  that  Beauregard  was  in 
flight  toward  Corinth.  Both  rumors  were  true,  as  we  shall  observe  pres- 
ently. 

Mitchel  had  pushed  on  with  his  cavalry  to  within  eight  miles  of  Hunts- 
ville, the  capture  of  which  and  the  seizure  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
railway  there  was  the  chief  objective  of  his  rapid  march.  There  he  halted 
for  his  artillery  and  infantry  to  come  up,  that  he  might  prepare  for  striking 
a  decisive  blow.  His  entire  marcA  had  been  so  rapid  and  well  masked  that 
the  Confederate  leaders  were  puzzled.  They  could  obtain  no  positive  inform 
mation  of  his  whc»reabout8  or  his  destination.  It  was  only  known  that  he 
was  moving  soiirhward  with  the  apparent  fleetness  of  a  northern  gale,  and 
was  spreading  consternation  among  the  inhabitants  into  whose  midst  his 
armed  hosts  suddenly  appeared. 

At  this  last  halting-place  no  tents  were  pitched,  for  work  was  to  be  ' 
done  before  the  dawn.  The  weary  troops  slumbered  around  their  camp- 
fires  in  the  evening,  and  when  the  halfmoon  went  down,  at 
a  little  past  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,*  they  were  summoned 
to  their  feet  by  the  shrill  notes  of  a  bugle.  They  were  soon  in  motion 
toward  Huntsville,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  Kenner's  Ohio  cavalry 
and  a  section  of  Captain  Simonson's  battery,  in  advance,  supported  by 
Turchin's  brigade,  the  whole  commanded  by  Colonel  Kenner,  who,  as  we 
have  observed,  was  the  first  to  enter  deserted  Nashville.  What  force  might 
meet  them,  none  could  conjecture.  Every  thing  must  be  developed  by  action. 
Two  working  parties,  well  supported  by  troops,  were  sent  with  picks  and 
crowbars  to  tear  up  the  railway  at  the  east  and  west  of  the  town,  while  the 
cavalry  moved  directly  upon  the  city  and  the  railway  station. 

Never  was  a  surprise  more  complete.  It  was  accomplished  at  a  little 
before  dawn,*  while  the  inhabitants  were  yet  in  bed.  "The 
clattering  noise  of  the  cavalry,"  wrote  a  spectator,  "  aroused  them 
fix)m  their  slumbers  in  the  dawn  of  the  morning,  and  they  flocked  to  door 
and  window,  exclaiming,  with  blanched  cheek  and  faltering  tongue,  *  They 
come !  they  come !  the  Yankees  come !'  Men  rushed  into  the  streets  almost 
naked,  the  women  fainted,  the  children  screamed,  the  darkies  laughed,  and 
for  a  time  a  scene  of  perfect  terror  reigned."  Seventeen  locomotives,  more 
than  one  hundred  passenger  oars,  a  large  amount  of  supplies  of  every  kind, 
and  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  prisoners  were  the  spoils  of  this  bloodless 
victory. 

1  On  this  day^s  march,  Mitohers  army  passed  the  extensive  estate  of  L.  Pope  Walker,  the  Confederata 
•*  Secretary  <»f  State,"  which  stretched  along  the  road  for  miles.  The  mansion  hnd  been  de8«-rted,  and  the  fkumi- 
tare  removed :  but  a  host  of  slaves  remained  who  gave  the  *^  Yankees"  a  cordial  welcome.  One  of  the  alaVM 
had  a  heavy  iron  ring  and  bolt  fostened  to  one  of  his  legs,  which  he  said  he  had  worn  for  three  montba. 
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General  Mitchel  did  not  tarry  long  at  Huntsville.  Appointing  Colonel 
Gareley,  of  the  Thirty-Beventh  Indiana,  Provost-Marshal,  and  finding  him- 
self in  possession  of  an  ample  supply  of  rolling  stock  on  the  railway,  he 
immediately  organized  two  expeditions  to  operate  along  its  line  each  way 
from  Huntsville.  One,  under  Colonel  Sill,  went  eastward  as  far  as  Steven^ 
son,  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  leading  to  Chattanooga  and  to  Nashville, 
where  five  locomotives  and  a  considerable  amount  of  other  rolling  stock  were 
captured.  The  other,  under  Colonel  Turchin,  went  westward  to  Decatur* 
and  Tuscumbia,  south  of  Florence,  from  which  an  expedition  was  sent  south- 
ward as  far  ag  Russellville,  the  capital  of  Franklin  County,  Alabama.  Neither 
of  these  expeditions  encountered  any  serious  opposition,  and  on 
the  16th*  ]VIitchel  said  to  his  soldiers,  "You  have  struck  blow 
after  blow  with  a  rapidity  unparalleled.  Stevenson  fell,  sixty  miles  to  the 
east  of  Ilimtsville.  Decatur  and  Tuscumbia  have  been  in  like  manner  seized, 
and  are  now  occupied.  In  three  days  you  have  extended  your  front  of  opera- 
tions more  than  one  hundred  miles,  and  your  morning  guns  at  Tuscumbia 
may  now  be  heard  by  your  comrades  on  the  battle-field  made  glorious  by  their 
victory  before  Corinth."*  lie  had  placed  his  army  midway  between  Corinth 
and  Nashville,  opened  communication  with  Buell,  and  controlled  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Tennessee  for  more  than  one  hundred  miles.  For  these  achieve- 
ments, accomplished  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life,  Mitchel  was  com- 
missioned' a  Major-General  of  Volunteere,  and,  with  orders  to  report  to  the 
War  Department  directly,  his  force  was  constituted  an  independent  corps. 

Let  us  turn  again  to  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee,  and  see  what  was  occur- 
ring there. 

GreneraLGrant  arrived  at  Savannah  on  the  1 7th  of  March,  and  made  his 
head-quarters  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Cherry,  eight  or  nine  miles  below  P*itts- 
burg  Landing,  which  General  Smith  had  chosen  for  his  own.  The  latter 
had  already  selected  the  position  of  the  army  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg 
Landing.  On  its  right  was  Snake  Creek,  and  on  its  left  Lick  Creek,  streams 
which  formed  good  natural  flank  defenses  against  approach.  The  whole 
country  for  miles  around  was  mostly  covered  with  woods,  in  some  parts 
filled  with  undergrowth,  and  at  others  presenting  a  beautiful  open  forest, 
composed  of  large  red  oak  trees.  Pittsburg  Landing,  the  post  on  the  river 
nearest  to  the  Confederates,  was  protected  by  the  gun-boats  Tyler  and  Lex- 
ington,  Sherman's  division  formed  a  sort  of  outlying  picket,  while  those  ot 
McClemand  and  Prentiss  were  the  real  line  of  battle,  with  General  C.  F. 
Smith's,  commanded  by  W.  II.  L.  Wallace,  in  support  of  the  right  wing, 
and  Ilurlbnt  on  the  left.'  Lewis  Wallace's  division  was  detached  and 
stationed  at  Crump's  Landing,  to  observe  any  movements  of  the  Confed- 
erates at  Purdy,  and  to  cover  the  river  communications  between  P*ittsburg 
Landing  and  Savannah.  The  latter  was  made  the  depot  of  stores,  to  which 
point  General  Halleck  at  St.  Louis  continually  forwarded  supplies  of  every 
kind. 

*  Here  the  railway  southward  from  Nashville  connects  with  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  road. 

*  General  Mltchers  thanks  to  his  soldiers.  Camp  Taylor,  Huntsville,  April  16th,  1862. 

*  Letter  ofGenenU  Sherman  ti>  the  Editor  of  the  United  StatM  Service  Mafftuine,  Jannarj,  lS69i  **The 
ground  was  well  chosen,''  General  Sherman  wrote:  "On  any  other  we  snrely  would  have  been  overwhelmed; 
as  both  lick  and  Snake  Creeks  forced  the  enemy  to  oonflne  his  movuments  to  a  direct  front  attack,  which  new 
troops  are  bettor  quallfled  to  resist  than  when  the  flanks  are  exposed  to  real  or  chimerical  danger.'' 
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From  the  time  of  Grant's  arrival  at  Savannah*  until  the  first  week  in  April, 

very  little  of  interest  occurred.   The  commander-in-chief  continued 

**^86i^^'    his  head-quarters  at  Savannah;  and  there  seemed  to  be  very  little 

apprehension  of  any  attack  from  the  Confederates.     No  breast- 

works  were  thrown  up,  or  abatis  formed  in  front  of  the  National  army,  at 

whose  rear  lay  the  broad  and  deep  Tennessee  River.    The  greater  portion 


BUINS  OF  SniLOII  MBBTINO-UOirBa. 


of  General  Sherman's  division  was  then  lying  just  behind  Shiloh- Meeting- 
house.* General  Prentiss's  division  was  encamped  across  the  direct  road  to 
Corinth,  and  General  McCleniand's  was  behind  his  right.  These  three  divi- 
sions formed  tlie  advanced  line.  In  the  rear  of  this,  between  it  and  the 
Landing,  lay  General  Hurlbut's  division,  and  that  of  General  Smith,  under 
General  W.  H.  L.  Wallace.'  General  David  Stuart's  brigade,  of  Shei*man's 
division,  lay  on  the  Hamburg  road,  near  its  crossing  of  Lick  Creek,  on 
the  extreme  left.  General  Lewis  Wallace's  division  was  still  at  Crump's 
Landing.  " 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  Grant's  army  on  the  eventful  Sunday  morn- 
ing, April  6,  1862.     Nearly  four  miles  intervened  between  parts  of  Sher- 


'  Tho  meeting-house  (see  [>age  268)  was  destroyed  after  the  battle  there,  early  in  April.  Near  it  some  of  the 
severest  of  that  struggle  occurred.  The  above  picture  shows  the  appearance  of  its  site  when  the  author  visited 
iXy  four  years  after  the  contest.  Nothing  remained  but  a  few  logs  of  which  it  was  buiiu  Several  bad  been 
carried  away,  to  bo  mannfhctured  into  canes. 

>  General  Smith  was  then  so  ill  at  his  head-quarters  at  Savannah  that  he  could  not  take  the  fleld.  In  paasing 
from  General  Lewis  Wallace's  head-quarters  on  a  steam-boat,  two  or  three  weeks  before,  he  fell  fmm  the  gtur4 
into  his  yawl,  and  abraded  his  leg  between  his  knee  and  his  foot.  The  hurt  disabled  him,  and  it  resulted  in  ^ 
fever,  which,  in  connection  with  chronic  dysentery,  contracted  while  serving  in  Mexico^  proved  flttaL  He  dle4 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Cherry,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1882. 
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man's  division ;  and  large  gaps  existed  between  the  divisions  of  McClemand 
and  Prentiss.  The  extreme  left  of  the  line  was  commanded  by  unguarded 
heights,  overlooking  Lick  Creek,  which  were  easily  approached  from  Corinth. 
The  eleven  thousand  men  at  Corinth  three  weeks  before  had  increased  to 
over  forty  thousand,  and  the  skillful  Johnston  and  active  Beauregard  were 
at  their  head.  Re-enforcements  had  been  continually  arriving  there,  while 
General  Buell  was  making  easy  marches  across  Tennessee,  to  the  assistance 
of  Gi-ant,  and  great  uncertainty  existed  as  to  the  time  when  he  might  be 
expected. 

On  the  first  of  April,  Johnston  was  informed  that  Van  Dom  and  Price 
were  making  their  way  toward  Memphis  from  Central  Arkansas,  with  thirty 
thousand  troops,  and  would  join  him  within  a  week.     A  day  or  two  after- 
ward he  heard  of  the  approach  of  Buell,  and  at  once  prepared  for  an  advance 
upon  Grant.     His  right,  under  General  John  C.  Breckinridge,*  eleven  thou* 
Rand  strong,  rested  at  Bumsville,  ten 
miles  east  of  Corinth ;  his  center,  more 
than  twenty   thousand    in  number, 
under  Generals  Hardee  and  Bragg, 
were  massed  at  Corinth ;  and  his  left, 
under  Generals  Polk  and  Hindman, 
about  ten  thousand,  extended  north- 
ward from  the  Memphis  and  Charles- 
*<^n  road.     His  cavalry  pickets  were 
Continually  scouring  the  country  in 
*^  directions,  and  were  surprised  and 
^^tified  by  never  falling  in  with  a 
^^^t    or  vedette  from  the  National 
,     though  sometimes  approaching 
K,^^^:Bi»-i:m  a  mile  and  a  half  of  thenu 
In^fc^  XTTMined  of  this  fact,  and  made  fully  bbaxtok  bkaoo. 

acq|,^^»>^^.inted,  by  spies  and  resident  in- 

forxTMrM-^^rs,  of  the  position  and  number  of  his  opponent's  army,  Johnston  was 
abc:^  x:»  -fc  to  move  forward  on  the  5th,*  to  attempt  to  penetrate  its 
cerB.-fc  ^E^  :»^  divide  it,  and  cut  it  up  in  detail,  when  information  reach-  *   ^^ ' 
^^     ^•^^^^ion  that  the  troops  from  the  west  would  certainly  join  him  the  next 

-■-^-fce  Confederate  forces  were  now  within  four  miles  of  the  National  camp. 

^"^1^^^    had  moved  silently  forward  by  separate  routes,  in  a  heavy  rain-storm, 

^"^^^^-^^rd  Shiloh,  as  the  region  around  Shiloh  Meeting-house  was  called,  and  on 

v^^^^^^f^^^^oming  of  the  6th  these  divisions  had  joined  on  the  range  of  rugged  hills  on 

^^^^^  ^~i  stood  the  little  hamlet  of  Monterey,  seven  or  eight  miles  from  Corinth. 

.^'^^^iously  and  silently  they  had  moved  still  farther  on,  and  halted  near  the 

^j^^^^^""^^3ection  of  the  roads  leading  to  Hamburg  and  Pittsburg  Landing,  and 

^   it  was  resolved  to  wait  for  Van  Dom  and  Price.     Yet  there  was  peril 

—  lay.     If  Buell  should  arrive,  Johnston's  golden  opportunity  might  be 

Becoming   satisfied   that  evening  that  his   forward  movement  was 

^"own  to  Grant,  the  chief  commander  called  a  council  of  war  at  eight 


4. 
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o'clock,  and,  after  a  deliberation  of  two  hours,  it  was  resolved  to  strike  their 
enemy  a  blow  before  the  dawn.  Pointing  toward  the  Union  camp,  at  the 
close  of  the  council,  Beauregard  said :  "  Gentlemen,  we  sleep  in  the  enemy's 
camp  to-morrow  night."* 

The  greatest  precautions  were  now  taken  by  the  Confederates  to  prevent 
any  knowledge  of  their  presence  reaching  the  Nationals.     No  one  was  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  camp,  and  no  fires  were  allowed,  excepting  in  holes  in 
the  ground.     It  was  a  chilly  and  cheerless  night,  and  many  of  the  soldiers 
lay  down  in  the  gloom  supperless.     At  three  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
*  1862.        ^^S*  ^^®  whole  army  was  in  marching  order,  in  three  lines  of 
battle,  the  first  and  second  extending  from  Owl  Creek  on  the 
left  to  Lick  Creek  on  the  right,  a  distance  of  about  three  miles,  supported  by 
the  third  and  a  reserve.     The  first  line  was  commanded  by  General  Hardee, 
and  was  composed  of  his  own  corps  and  Gladden's  brigade  of  Bragg's  corps, 
with  artillery  following  by  the  main  road  to  Pittsburg  Landing.     The  cav- 
alry was  in  the  rear  and  on  the  wings.     Bragg's  corps,  composing  the  second 
line,  followed  in  the  same  order,  at  the  distance  of  five  hundred  yards.     At 

the  distance  of  about  eight  hundred 
yards  behind  Bragg  was  Polk's  corps, 
in  lines  of  brigades,  deployed  with 
their  batteries  in  rear  of  each  brigade, 
also  moving  on  the  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing road,  supported  by  cavalry  on 
the*  left  wing.  The  reserves,  com- 
manded by  Breckinridge,  closely  fol- 
lowed Polk's  (third)  line,  its  right 
wing  supported  by  cavalry. 

In    this    order    the    Confederate 
army  was  slowly  advancing  to  battle 
early  on  Sunday  morning,  the  6th  of 
April,*  over  the  rolling  wooded  coun- 
try, while  the  Nationals  were  repo- 
sing in  fancied  security.     It  was  one 
of  the  most  delightful  of  those  spring 
mornings,  which  so  often  give  exquisite  pleasure  to  the  dwellers  in  that 
region ;  and  he  who  in  the  gray  dawn  of  that  eventful  day  should  have 
stood  at  the  house  of  the  widow  Rey,  on  a  branch  of  the  Owl  Creek,  within 
the  sound  of  voices  of  Sherman's  camp  near  the  Shiloh  Meeting-house,  would 
not  have  believed  a  prophecy  that  within  an  hour  that  Sabbath  stillness 
would  be  broken  by  the  tumult  of  battle,  and  those  quiet  woods  just  robed 
in  the  most  delicate  green,  and  enlivened  by  the  songs  of  birds,  would  within 
sixty  minutes  be  filled  with  sulphureous  smoke,  and  all  the  hideous  sounds 

1  statement  of  "*  An  Impreased  New  Yorker**  (7%<r<Mf»  Month*  in  the  BtiM  Army,  page  147),  who  was  on 
Breckinridge's  stalt  and  was  present  at  the  ooandl. 

'  Gcn<'ral  Johnston  iasnod  a  stirring  order  to  his  troopa  when  they  were  ahont  to  more,  laying:  **  I  have  pat 
yon  in  motion  to  offer  hattle  to  the  Invaders  of  yoor  coantry.  With  resolatlon  and  dlsdplined  ralor,  beoomlng^ 
men  flgliting  as  yon  are,  for  all  that  Is  worth  living  or  dying  for,  yon  can  bnt  march  to  decisive  victory  over  the 
agrarian  mercenaries  who  have  been  sent  to  despoil  yon  of  your  liberties,  your  profierty,  and  your  honor.**  He 
told  them  that  the  eyes  and  hopes  of  eight  millions  t»f  people  wore  resting  upon  them,  and  assftred  them  that 
thetr  fanerals  would  lead  them  to  victory. 
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aad  images  of  infernal  war.     So  it  was,     Hardee's  advance  first  touched 
hesiyily  and  destructively  Sherman's  left,'  and  glancing  off  from  that  com- 
mander's skillful  foil,  fell  with  crushing  force  upon  Prentiss's  division.*    The 
pickets  of  each  and  five  companies  under  Colonel  Moore,  sent  out  by  Prentiss 
to  reconnoiter,  were  driven  in  at  daylight,  and  the  advancing  foe  reached  the 
camp  of  the  Nationals  almost  as  soon  as  did  the  assailed  out-lying  troops. 
It  was  a  complete  surprise.     Many  of  the  .officers  were  yet  slumbering; 
others  were  dressing ; 
others  were  washing 
or  cooking,  and  oth- 
ers were  eating  break- 
fast.       Their     guns 
were   unloaded,  and 
accouterments    were 
strewn  around  with- 
out    order.       Many 
of  the   troops  were 
without   a   sufficient 
supply    of   ammimi- 
tion.     The  first  inti- 
mation that  the  Con- 
federates were  close 
upon  them  in  force, 
was  the  wild  cry  of 
the     flying     pickets 
rushing      into      the 

^  -  ,  PIOKRB  OH  DUTY.* 

camps,       and       the 

scream  and  crash  of  shells,  and  the  whistle  of  bullets  as  they  flew  on  deadly 
errands  through  the  tents  and  the  forest.  A  few  minutes  afterward,  Hardee's 
eager  troops  were  pouring  like  a  flood  into  the  camps  of  the  bewildered 
Nationals,  fighting  desperately  here,  driving  half-dressed  or  half-armed 
fiigitives  there,  and  dealing  death  and  terror  on  every  hand.  It  was  an 
unexpected  assault,  followed  by  the  most  fearful  results. 

Hildebrand's  brigade  of  Sherman's  corps,  which  was  the  first  attacked, 
was  lying  near  Shiloh  Meeting-house,  at  which  point  Sherman's  artillery, 
under  Captain  Ezra  Taylor,  was  stationed.  Ruggles's  division  of  Bragg's 
corps,  with  Hodgson's  battery,  made  the  direct  assault,  and  Hildebrand's 
brigade,  composed  largely  of  comparatively  raw  troops,  was  driven  from  its 
camp  almost  without  a  struggle,  for  a  panic  seized  some  of  the  companies  at 
the  first  onslaught.  Buckland's  and  McDowell's  had  just  time  to  fly  to  arms 
and  form  in  battle  order,  when  they,  too,  were  attacked  by  the  brigades  of 
Pond  and  Anderson,  of  Ruggles's  division,  with  a  heavy  artillery  fire.    For  a 

1  The  troops  here  attacked  wero  those  of  the  brigade  of  Colonel  Hlldebrand,  composed  of  the  Fifty-third, 
Flftj-ninth.  and  Seventjr-seventh  Ohio,  and  Fifty-third  Illinois ;  Colonel  Bnckland's  brigade,  composed  of  the 
Fortjr-eighth,  Serentieth,  and  Seventy-second  Ohio;  and  Colonel  McDoweirs  brigade,  composed  of  the  Sixth 
Iowa,  Fortieth  Illinois,  and  Forty-sixth  Ohia 

'  This  wns  composed  of  the  Twelfth  Michigan.  Sixteenth  and  Eighteenth  Wisconsin,  Eighteenth,  Twenty- 
third,  and  Twenty- fifth  Mlssonri,  and  Sixty-first  Illinois. 

*  This  is  fram  a  sicetch  by  W.  Homer,  pabllshed  in  ffarpm*$  Wieklf^  iliowiiif  the  maimtr  of  watehiog  tor 
an  enemy  by  oat-lying  pickets  in  the  woods. 
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mg  the  whole  of  Sherman's  line.  That 
est  of  the  fight,  exposing  his  life  to  quick 
raging  his  men  to  resist  the  tremendoos 
hurt  of  a  bullet  passing  through  his  hand. 
nd's  brigade,  but  he  kept  those  of  Buck- 
some  time,  while  Taylor's  heavy  guns 
[leavily  pressed,  were  soon  compelled  to 
ravine,  where  they  made  a  gallant  stand 

who  lay  in  the  rear  of  Sherman,'  and  at 
picket  skirmishing,. had  thrown  forward 
i  Hildebrand,  and  these  troops  for  a  while 
it  about  seven  in  the  morning,  and  before 
rman's  division  was  virtually  out  of  the 
)  by  fresh  troops  under  Bragg ;  and  Polk, 
as  soon  moving  toward  Sherman's  rear, 
h  the  rest  of  the  army  and  with  the  river, 
broken  columns,  keeping  up  a  desultory 
ed  a  new  battle-line  on  a  ridge  in  advance 
which  General  Lewis  Wallace's  division, 
had  been  expected. 

portion  of  Sherman's  *  division,  and  the 
erates  threw  nearly  their  whole  weight 
upon  Prentiss.    Only  his  first  brigade, 
under  Colonel  Peabody,'  was  there 
to  receive  them,  the  second  brigade 
being  near  the  landing.     These  men, 
though    surprised    and    bewildered, 
fought  obstinately  for  a  while,  but 
in  vain.     The  foe  was  in  their  midst, 
and  a  wall  of  living  men,  strong  .with 
ball  and  bayonet,  was  closing  around 
them,  ready  to  crush  them  out  and 
make  an  open  way  for  the  Confede- 
rates   to    the    river.      Prentiss    had 
asked   Hurlbut   for  help.      Veatch*8 
brigade  was  sent,  but  it  was  not  suf- 
ficient.    Then  the  brigades  of  Wil- 
liams and  Lauman  were  ordered  to 
je  Prentiss  was  pushed  by  Wither's  divi- 
ilous  moment  seeming  relief  came,  but  it 
brigade  of  W.  II.  L.  Wallace's  division 
t's  brigade  of  Sherman's  division,  on  the 


brigades.  The  first,  commanded  by  Colonel  Hare,  was  coin> 
leventh  and  Thirteenth  Iowa.  The  second  brigade,  oom- 
Sieventh,  Twentieth,  Forty-fifth,  and  Forty-eighth  Illinoia. 
A  composed  of  the  Seventeenth,  Twenty-ninth,  Forty-third, 
were  the  fine  batteries  of  Schwartz,  DrsMeff  HoAUister,  and 

Bin,  and  Twelfth  Michigan. 
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extreme  left,  which  was  in  danger  of  being  cat  off  if  Prentiss's  hard-pressed 

troops  should  perish.     McArthur  took  a  wrong  road,  and  came  directly  npon 

Withers.     He  engaged  him  gallantly,  and  for  a  time  there  seemed  to  be  a 

prospect  of  salvation  for  the  environed  troops.     Bnt  McArthnr  was  soon 

compelled  to  fall  back.     Prentiss's  second  division  was  hurried  up,  but  it 

was  too  late.    In  the  struggle,  Peabody  had  been  killed,  Prentiss  had  become 

separated  fix)m  a  greater  portion  of  his  division,  and  it  fell  into  the  wildest 

confusion.     By  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  it  had  practically  disappeared. 

Fragments  of  brigades  and  regiments   continued  to  fight  as  opportunity 

offered,  and  a  large  number  of  the  division  drifted  behind  new-formed  lines, 

particularly  those  of  Hurlbut.     Prentiss  and  three  of  his  regiments,  over 

I  two  thousand  in  number,  maintained  an  unassailed  position  until  late  in  the 

,  \  afternoon,  when  they  were  captured,  sent  to  the  rear  of  the  Confederate 

^  )  army,  and  then  marched  in  triumph  to  Corinth,  as  prisoners  of  war. 

We  have  seen  how  McClemand's  left  hastened  to  the  support  of  Hilde- 

l>rand.    As  Sherman's  line  fell  back,  McClemand  was  compelled  to  bring  in 

^ke  remainder  of  his  brigades  to  the  protection  of  his  left ;  for  against  that 

^he  Confederates,  elated  by  their  success  in  demolishing  Prentiss,  now  hurled 

themselves  with  great  force,     McClemand's  whole  division  formed  a  front 

^^ng  the  Corinth  and  Pittsburg  Landing  road,  with  his  batteries  in  good 

*^itioi^  and  there,  until  ten  o'clock,  he  foiled  every  attempt  of  his  foe  to 

^^^  that  road.     Very  soon  a  new  peril  appeared.     The  felling  back  of  Sher- 

^^A?ave  the  Confederates  a  chance  to  flank  McClemand's  right,  and  quickly 

^^■^    eeized  the  advantage.     They  dashed  through  the  abandoned  camps  and 

^^.^^^s^s^id  onward  until  driven  back  by  Dresser's  rifled  cannon,  which  had 

atik,i*i.^:^^n  them  fearfully.    But  reserves  and  fresh  regiments  pressing  up  toward 

th^     fls^sune  point,  with  great  determination  and  overwhelming  numbers,  com- 

T>eH^<fi  McClemand  to  fall  back.     His  batteries  were  broken  up,'   many 

of   I^  i^  officers  were  wounded,  and  a  large  number  of  his  men  lay  dead  or 

^'^ dilated  on  the  field.     The  division  fell  slowly  back,  fighting  gallantly, 

and       l^y  eleven  o'clock  it  was  in  a  line  with  Hurlbut's,  that  covered  Pitts- 

bur^5^     Xanding. 

^^^^^e  have  alluded  to  the  perilous  position  of  the  brigade  of  Stuart,  of 

°'*^^  ■  Mian's  division,  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  National  line,*  to  whose  assist- 

*^^^^         <jeneral  W.  H.  L.  Wallace  sent  McArthur.     It  was  posted  about  two 

"^^^^^     from  Pittsburg  Landing  on  the  Hamburg  road,  near  the  crossing  of 

7^^  *^^       Oreek.     Its  position  was  isolated,  and  could  be  easily  reached  by  the 

toe        ^^^^  ^  ^  good  road  from  Corinth  ;  but,  as  it  was  intended  to  land  Buell's 

^^^^^^s^  at  Hamburg,  it  was  thought  the  brigade  might  be  safely  left  there 

^^**-      that  event.    But  the  Confederates  did  not  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Buell ; 

Jj  :^ow,  when  they  were  thundering  away  at  the  front  of   Sherman, 

^^ —  i-  -^rnand,  and  Prentiss,  his  advance  was  more  than  half  a  day's  usual 

.  /*^^^^^  away.    The  isolated  brigade  was,  therefore,  placed  in  great  peril     So 

^'^  ^  was  it,  that  the  first  intimation  its  commander  had  of  disaster  on 

had  lost  seroral  of  bfs  rifled  eannon,  three  ealssona,  and  eighteen  horsea.    Sehwartx  had  loat  half 
r  «  «  S~^^-?""  ^'^  sixteen  horses;  and  McAllister  bad  lost  half  of  his  24-poand  howitzers 

iiig  ^ ^j^^'^^d  L.  Stnari  was  a  resident  of  Chloago,  and  was  then,  as  colonel  of  %  reflment  fhrni  Illinois,  aeUnf 
*»*-gene^l,  In  command  of  a  brigade  composed  of  the  Flftj-llfth  IlUnola,  and  Flftf-fonrth  (ZooftTCs)  a»d 
^^-llwt  Ohio  regiments. 

'  Vou  n.— 66 
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the  right  was  the  cessation  of  firing  in  that  direction,  the  scream  of  a  shell 
in  its  passage  among  the  branches  above  him,  and  in  the  apparition  of  a  Ck»n- 
federate  column  of  cavalry  and  infantry  bearing  down  upon  him  by  the  forest 
road  from  Corinth  to  Hamburg.  That  column  was  mostly  composed  of 
Breckinridge's  reserves.  He  had  planted  baiteri«s  on  heights  near  the  ford, 
and  under  cover  of  these  his  troops  rushed  to  the  attack.  For  ten  minutes 
a  desperate  conflict  ensued,  when  Stuart  fell  back  and  sent  to  Wallace  for 
aid.  It  was  furnished,  as  we  have  seen,  but  missed  its  aim.  McArthur, 
however,  so  vigorously  fought  the  Confederates  that  Stuart's  force  was  saved 
from  capture,  and  was  enabled  to  retreat  to  a  place  of  comparative  safety, 
where  its  shattered  members  were  brought  into  order. 

It  was  now  twelve  o'clock  at  noon.*    The  Confederates  had  full  posses- 
sion of  the  ground  on  which  lay  the  first  line  of  the  National 
*  ^sffl.  *"     *^°*y  ^^  ^^®  morning,  and  of  the  camps  of  Sherman,  McClemand, 
Prentiss,  and  Stuart.     Three  of  the  five  divisions  of  that  army  on 
the  field  had  been  thoroughly  routed,  and  all  were  hemmed  within  a  narrow 
strip  of  ground  between  the  triumphant  Confederate  line  and  the  broad  and 
rapid  Tennessee  River.     General  Grant,  who  was  at  his  head-quarters  at 

Cherry's,  eight  miles  away  when  the 
battle  commenced,*  had  hastened  to 
the  field  at  the  summons  of  the 
cannon's  roar.  He  reached  it  at 
about  eight  o'clock,  and  at  ten  was 
with  Sherman,  when  the  battle  was 
hottest.  He  comprehended  the  peril 
that  threatened  his  whole  army,  and 
he  took  vigorous  measures  to  avert 
it  by  re-forming  the  shattered  bri- 
gades, re-establishing  batteries  and 
new  lines,  and  ordering  General 
Lewis  Wallace,  at  Crump's  Landing, 
to  hasten  to  the  field  of  strife  with 
his  fresh  division.  Buell's  advance 
was  at  Savannah,  but  could  not 
come  in  time,  perhaps,  to  assist  in 
the  struggle,  and  he  believed  that  he  must  win  or  lose  the  battle  without 
them. 

The  gap  made  by  the  demolition  of  Prentiss's  brigade  and  Stuart's  retreat, 
through  which  the  Confederates  expected  to  rush  upon  Hurlbut  and  push 
him  into  the  Tennessee  River,  was  speedily  closed  by  General  W.  IL  L.  Wal- . 
lace,  who  marched  with  his  remaining  brigades  and  joined  McArthur,  taking 
with  him  the  Missouri  batteries  of  Stone,  Richardson,  and  Webber,  which 
were  all  under  the  command  of  Major  Cavender.  Hurlbut  had  been  stationed 
in  open  fields ;  now  he  fell  back  to  the  thick  woods  between  his  camp  and 

1  There  wm  some  disposition  to  oensnra  General  Grant  for  hartng  his  head-qnarten  so  Ikr  awajr  from  thm 
balk  of  his  amij.  It  is  proper  to  remember  that  Savannah  was  the  point  toward  which  his  expected  re^nfcree- 
menta  ander  Baell,  were  to  Join  him ;  and  It  was  essential  for  him  to  be  where  he  coald,  at  the  earlfest  moment, 
mwtn  with  that  oammander,  after  he  shoald  reach  the  TenaeMee.  Grant  spent  most  of  eaoh  daf  with  Ua  nala 
army,  returning  to  his  quarters  in  a  steamer  at  cTening. 
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the  river,  and  there,  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  between  three  and 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  and  Wallace  held  the  Confederates  in  check, 
fighting  a  greater  part  of  the  time,  and  hurling  back  tremendous  charges  by 
the  massed  foe.     On  both  sides  death  had  been  reaping  a  bountiful  harvest. 
The  brave  General  Wallace  had  fallen,  mortally  wounded,  and  been  carried 
on  a  litter  from  the  field.     General  Gladden,  of  the  Confederate  army,  had 
been  killed,  and  their  Commander-in- 
chief,  General  A  S.  Johnston,  who  had 
almost  recklessly  exposed  himself,  had 
also  been  mortally  hurt  at  about  half- 
past  two  o'clock.* 

The  superior  force  of  the  Con- 
federates pressed  Hurlbut  further  to- 
ward the  river  at  fo^r  o'clock.  At 
that  time  the  gallant  Wallace  fell,  and 
the  command  devolved  on  General 
McArthur.  His  division,  animated  by 
bis  words  and  deeds,  had  been  fighting 
hopefully,  but  they  too  were  now  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  to  avoid  being  flunked  ^  HAKi>-MTraB.» 
and  surrounded,  as  Prentiss  had  been. 

.ITiey  took  position  in  a  line  with  Hurlbut's  men,  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  river,  having  lost  only  a  single  heavy  gun,  which  was  afterward  re- 
covered. 

The  day  was  now  feirly  lost.  The  victorious  Confederates  occupied  the 
camps  of  all  the  Union  divisions  on  the  field  excepting  Wallace's,*  and  just 
in  the  rear  of  that  the  broken  and  terribly  smitten  army  had  now  gathered  in  a 
space  of  not  more  than  four  hundred  acres  on  a  rolling  plateau,  very  near  the 
high  banks  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  below  which  four  or  five  thousand  fugitives 
from  the  battle-field,  chiefly  inexperienced  troops,  were  ignobly  sheltering 
themselves  from  the  storm  of  war.  The  army  could  fall  back  no  farther. 
Its  next  retrograde  movement  could  only  be  into  the  flood  of  the  Tennessee, 
for  there  were  not  transports  enough  there  to  carry  over  it  a  single  division.* 

1  Johnston  iras  hit  hy  &  plcoo  of  a  shell  that  harst  near  him.  It  struck  his  thigh,  half  way  between  his  hip 
and  knee,  cutting  a  wide  path,  and  severing  the  femoral  artery.  Governor  Harris,  of  Tennessee  (liis  brother-In- 
lawX  who  was  his  chief  of  staff,  was  at  his  side.  Ten  minutes  after  he  was  lifted  from  his  horse  he  died.  John- 
ston was  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  accomiilishcd  officers  in  the  Confederate  army.  His  death  was  concealed 
from  his  troops  at  tluit  time,  and  it  was  not  publicly  made  known  until  the  army  had  retm-ned  to  Corinth. 
Johnston's  body  was  left  on  the  fleld  when  the  Confederates  fled  the  next  day.  and  was  buried  there.  In  January, 
1S67,  his  remains  were  taken  to  Austin,  in  Texas,  for  re-interment  The  disloyal  mayor  and  other  citizens  of 
Galvecton  asked  permission  of  Gkneral  Sheridan,  the  military  commander  of  that  district,  to  honor  the  remains 
by  a  public  demonstration  of  respect  in  that  city,  to  which  Sheridan  replied,  in  a  noto  to  the  mayor:— 

**  Sib  : — I  respectfully  decline  to  grant  your  request  I  have  too  mucli  regard  for  the  memory  of  the  brave 
dien  who  died  to  preserve  our  Government  to  authorize  Confederate  demonstrations  over  the  remains  of  any  one 
who  attempted  to  destroy  it  "■  P.  II.  Subbidan, 

"Mj^Jor-Gen.  U.S.A."^ 

'  This  shows  the  manner  of  carrying  the  wounded  tcom  the  fleld  when  unable  to  walk.  These  litters  are 
made  as  portable  as  proper  strength  will  allow,  and  so  constructed  as  to  fold  up.  They  are  oomposed  of  two 
poles  with  a  canvas  stretched  between,  and  strap  yokes  for  the  bearers. 

*  Tbo  Nationals  had  lost  a  division  commander  (PrentissX  a  large  number  of  fleld  officers,  and  about  three 
thousand  men  as  prisoners,  besides  many  killed  and  wounded,  together  with  a  great  portion  of  their  artillery, 
about  twenty  flag*,  colors,  and  standards,  thousands  of  small  arms,  and  a  large  supply  of  forage,  subsistence, 
and  mnnltlonrof  war. 

*  It  Is  related  that  Bnell,  when  talking  with  Grant  about  the  peril  of  giving  battle  with  a  deep  river  so  nearly 
at  bb  back,  Inqnired,  **■  What  would  you  have  done  had  you  been  pressed  once  more  on  Sunday  evening  T*^**  Put 
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Tlie  only  hope  of  salvation  seemed  to  be  in  the  co-operation  of  the  gun- 
boats, which  now  might  give  them  aid  in  fighting,  or  the  help  of  BuelPs 

vanguard,  then  on  the  opposite  shore, 
or  the  advent  of  Lewis  "Wallace  with 
his  fine  division,*  who  had  been 
anxiously  expected  all  the  afternoon. 
As  the  columns  were  pushed  back 
from  one  position  to  another,  Grant 
anxiously  listened  for  the  noise  of  * 
Wallace's  cannon  thundering  on  the 
flank  of  the  Confederates.  Early  in 
the  morning  he  had  sent  him  word  to 
hold  his  troops  in  readiness  to  march 
at  a  moment's  wai*ning,  "certainly 
not  later  than  eleven  o'clock."  At 
half-past  eleven  Wallace  received  an 
order  from  his  chief  to  move  up  and 
8T«»™A.HURLBxm  ,   ^^^^  positiou  "  ou  thc  right  of  thc 

army,  and  form  a  line  of  battle  at  a  right  angle  with  the  river."  Time  passed 
on ;  the  Confederates  were  pressing  hard ;  the  disorganized  brigades  were  in 
great  confusion  and  falling  back  toward  the  river's  brink.  Yet  Wallace  did 
not  come.  Grant  sent  one  of  his  staff  to  hurry  him  up.  He  did  not  come. 
Then  he  sent  his  adjutant-general  (Captain  Rawlins)  to  urge  him  forward, 
and  yet  he  did  not  appear.  Night  had  fallen,  and  the  discomfited  army  lay 
huddled  in  great  peril  on  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee,  when  the  seemingly 
fardy  General  arrived.  He  was  afterward  censured  for  the  delay,  for  the 
impression  went  abroad  that,  had  he  promptly  responded  to  Grant's  call, 
victory  for  the  National  army  might  have  been  achieved  on  that  day,  for  he 
was  a  skillful  commander,  and  his  men,  fresh  and  spirited,  had  been  well 
tried,  and  found  sufficient  in  all  things.  A  few  words  of  explanation,  after- 
ward given,  made  the  record  of  that  prompt  and  gallant  officer  clear  to  the 
apprehension  of  his  chief  and  the  people,  and  showed  that  the  whole  delay 
had  occurred  in  consequence  of  a  blunder  of  omission  committed  by  Grant's 
messenger  who  bore  the  order  for  his  advance.* 

my  troop» across  tho  river,"  tras  Onmrs  reply.  "But  yon  had  not  transportation  snfBcIent,"  answered  Ba«IL 
**  Plenty."  responded  Grant,  **■  to  take  over  all  that  woald  have  been  left  when  we  hod  dune  fighting/' 

1  Wallace's  division  was  composed  of  three  brigades,  stationed  on  the  road  from  Cmmp's  Landing  to  Pordy, 
tho  first  at  the  Landing,  the  second  two  miles  ont,  and  the  third  tworalles  and  a  half  farther,  at  AdamsvUla 
Owin;;  to  tho  pushing  back  of  an  Ohio  brigade,  that  had  been  sent  out  to  roconnoiterin  the  direction  of  Pnrdy, 
his  division  marched  as  far  as  Adamsville  in  a  drenching  rain,  on  Friday  night  (April  4\  and  there  a  brigade 
was  left  The  first  brigade,  commanded  by  Colonel  Morgan  L.  Smith,  was  composed  of  tho  Eleventh  and 
Twenty -fourth  Indiana  and  Eighth  Missouri.  The  second,  commanded  by  Colonel  John  M.  Thayer,  was  com- 
posed of  the  First  Nebraska,  Twenty-third  Indiana,  and  the  Fifty -sixth  and  Fifty -eighth  Ohio.  Tho  third  brigade, 
under  Colonel  Charles  Whittleey,  was  composed  of  the  Twentieth,  Sixty-eighth,  Seventy-sixth,  and  Seventy- 
eighth  Ohio.  To  the  division  were  attached  Thurber's  Missouri  and  Thompson's  Indiana  Batteries ;  also  th* 
third  battalion  of  the  Fifth  Ohio,  and  third  battalion  of  tho  Eleventh  Illinois  cavalry. 

'  Oenernl  Oront,  as  we  have  seen,  hod  ordered  General  Wallace  to  place  his  division  "  on  the  right  of  the 
army."  That  position  in  the  morning  was  about  four  miles  ^m  Pittsburg  Landing.  The  messenger  who  bore 
the  order  not  only  omitted  to  inform  Wallace  that  the  ^  right"  had  been  beaten  back,  and  was  thus  much  nearer 
Pittsburg  Landing,  but  had  told  him  (as  he  doubtless  supposed  truly)  that  the  Confederates  were  being  repulsed 
at  all  points.  Believing  it  to  be  yet  in  its  morning  position  at  the  right  of  Shiloh  Meeting-house,  Wallace 
promptly  put  his  whole  division  (excepting  two  regiments  left  at  Crump's  Landing)  in  motion  half  an  hour  after 
receiving  the  order,  by  the  nearest  route  to  the  supposed  ^' right  of  the  army."  When  he  had  proceeded,  as 
rapidly  as  the  miry  roads  would  allow,  for  about  six  miles,  the  roar  of  battle  quickening  the  steps  of  his  soldiers, 
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By  the  side  of  a  little  log  house  which  had  lately  been  the  post-office  of 
Pittsburg  Landing,  and  constituted  the  "  village,"  General  Grant  and  his 
staff  were  grouped  at  sunset  on  that  fearful  Sunday  evening,  while  there  was 
a  lull  in  the  storm  of  war.  They  were  in  continual  expectation  of  another 
attack,  but  Grant  felt  confident  of  final  victory.*  BuelPs  vanguard  was  in 
sight,  and  Wallace  was  expected  to  appear  at  every  moment.  If  the  assail- 
ants could  be  kept  at  bay  a  few  hours,  all  would  be  well  Preparations  to 
withstand  them  were  hastily  made.  The  quiet  time  was  improved,  and  in  a 
semicircle  around  the  army,  half  a  mile  back  from  the  bluff,  slight  earthworks 
of  half-moon  form  were  quickly  thrown  up,  and  twenty-two  heavy  guns  were 
mounted  on  them,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Webster,  Grant's  chief  of 
etsifty  and  manned  by  artillerists  selected  from  all  the  batteries. 

These  guns  were  scarcely  in  position,  toward  the  close  of  twilight,  when 
a  lurid  glare  lighted  up  the  surrounding  forests,  and  shot  and  shell  from 
Confederate  cannon  on  the  left  and  center  of  the  Nationals  came  crashing 
through  the  trees  in  the  direction  of  the  Landing,  but  falling  short  of  the 
intended  victims.  These  were  quickly  answered  by  Grant's  guns,  when  the 
Confederate  brigades  in  full  force  pressed  forward  from  their  new  line,  that 
stretched  between  the  positions  of  Stuart  and  Hurlbut  in  the  morning,  from 
Lick  Creek  across  the  Corinth  road,  and  tried  to  cross  a  ravine  that  sepa- 
rated them  from  the  Nationals,  in  order  to  give  a  final  and  crushing  blow  to 
the  latter.  This  force  was  large,  composed  of  Chalmers  on  the  right,  with 
Breckinridge  in  the  rear ;  and  ranging  to  the  left,  the  reduced  brigades  of 
Withers,  Cheatham,  Ruggles,  Anderson,  Stuart,  Pond,  and  Stevens  were 
engaged.  They  were  bravely  met  by  the  National  infantry,  composed  of 
portions  of  all  the  brigades,  and  by  the  well-directed  artillery,*  and  were  kept 
at  bay  until  a  force  that  had  not  yet  been  brought  into  action  was  placed  in 
position  and  commenced  work.  This  was  composed  of  the  gun-boats  Tt/ler 
and  Lexington^  under  the  general  command  of  Lieutenant  William  Gwin* 
They  came  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  little  creek  that  traverses  a  short  ravine 
at  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  were  soon  hurling  Y-inch  shells  and  C4-pound  shot 
up  that  hollow  in  the  bluff,  in  curves  that  dropped  them  in  the  midst  of 
the  Confederates.  General  Nelson,  who  led  Buell's  advance,  had  crossed  the 
river  with  Ammon's  brigade,  and  bore  an  important  part  in  repelling  the 
assailants.  The  crushing  blow  which  the  latter  expected  to  give  was  foiled, 
and  the  palm  of  victory,  which  they  confidently  expected  to  hold  before  mid- 
night, eluded  their  grasp.  Three  hours  before  that  midnight,  the  roar  of 
battle,  which  had  been  kept  up  during  the  evening,  had  ceased,  and  Beau- 
bo  was  overtaken  by  Captain  Rawlins  and  another,  and  ft*om  them  first  learned  that  the  Nuilonal  troops  had 
been  beaten  back  towanl  the  river.  Ilis  route  would  take  him  to  an  isolated  and  dangt'rous  position  in  the  rear 
of  the  Confederates,  so  he  retraoe<l  his  steps,  crossed  over  to  the  river  mad  near  Snake  Crt'ek,  by  the  nearest 
posdble  route,  passed  that  stream  over  a  bridge,  and  took  his  assigned  position  on  the  right  of  the  army.  He 
bad  marched  and  conntermarched,  in  consequence  of  misioformation  and  lack  of  information,  about  sixteen 
miles,  which  hod  consumed  the  whole  aftem(»on. 

>  A  remark  mode  by  General  Prentiss  seems  to  have  been  the  cause  of  Beauregard  not  pressing  an  attack 
that  night  That  general  asked  Prentiss  if  the  Nationals  had  any  fortifications  at  the  river,  to  which  he  n*plled, 
**Ton  must  consider  us  iNnnr  soldiers,  general,  if  you  suppose  we  would  h.tvo  neglcctc<l  so  plain  a  duty.^  The 
truth  was,  the  Nationals liod  not  a  single  fortification  anywhere  oh  or  near  that  battle-field  until  after  Di*aure- 
gard  ceased  to  fight  on  Sunday  evening.    Had  he  pressed  forwonl,  he  might  have  captured  the  entire  army. 

'  Among  these  pieces  wore  two  long  83-pound  siego  guns,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  one  to  work  them, 
when  Dr.  Comyn,  surgeon  of  the  old  First  Missouri  artillery,  offered  his  services  for  the  purpose.  They  were 
aeeepted,  and  thti  guns  were  worke<l  uio»t  efllciently. 
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regard,  who  succeeded  the  slain  Johnston  in  supreme  command,  ignorant  of 
the  arrival  of  Buell,  and  feeling  confident  of  victory  in  the  morning,  was 
writing  a  glowing  dispatch  to  Adjutant-CJeneral  Cooper  from  his  quarters  in 
Shiloh  Meeting-house,  announcing  a  complete  victory.' 

We  have  observed  that  the  vanguard  of  BuelPs  army,*  composed  of  Nelson's 
division,  made  its  appearance,  opposite  Pittsburg  Landing,  toward  Sunday 

evening.*    It  had  reached  the  Tennessee  River,  at  Savannah,  on 
*  isei        *^®  previous  day ;   and,  on  the  same  evening,  the  commanding 

General  arrived  there.  On  the  following  morning,  hearing  the 
sound  of  heavy  guns  up  the  river,  Buell  hastened  to  Grant's  head-quarters, 
at  Cherry's,  for  information.  The  latter  had  just  started  for  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing in  a  steamer,  having  left  orders  for  Nelson's  division  to  be  sent  up  at 
once.  It  started  early  in  the  afternoon,  leaving  its  cannon  to  be  forwarded 
by  water,  on  account  of  bad  roads,  and  arrived  opposite  the  Landing,  as  we 
have  observed,  toward  sunset.  Buell  reached  there  at  about  the  same  time, 
and  requested  Grant  to  send  vessels  down  to  bring  up  Crittenden's  division^ 
which  had  just  arrived  at  Savannah.  These,  and  the  remainder  of  Nelson's 
division,  and  Wallace's,  from  Crump's  Landing,  had  taken  positions  before 
midnight,  and  were  preparing,  in  the  midst  of  a  drenching  rain,  to  renew  the 
conflict  in  the  morning.  All  night  long  Buell's  troops  were  arriving  by  land 
and  water ;  and,  at  intervals  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  the  gim-boats  were 
hurling  a  heavy  shell  into  the  camps  of  the  Confederates,  wearying  and  worry- 
ing them  with  watching  and  unceasing  alarm.  By  these  they  were  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  from  their  position,  from  which  they  intended  to  spring 
upon  the  Nationals  during  the  night,  and  they  lost  more  than  half  the 
'ground  they  had  gained  by  the  retreat  of  the  tjnionists  on  Sunday  after- 
noon. 

The  morning  of  the  Yth  dawned  gloomily  upon  the  battle-field,  which  was 
overshadowed  by  heavy  clouds,  distilling  a  drizzling  rain.  Before  sunrise 
the  conflict  was  opened  by  General  Lewis  Wallace,  whose  division  had  been 
disposed  in  battle  order  at  a  little  past  midnight,  and  formed  the  extreme 
right  of  the  newly  established  line  of  the  army.      Captain  Thompson's  field 


1  The  following  is  a  oopj  of  the  dlBpatoh,  dated  ^'BatUe-fleld  of  Shiloh,  April  «,  18M:  We  hAve  thU 
morning  attacked  the  enemy  in  a  strong  position  in  fh>nt  of  Plttsbnrg,  and  after  a  severe  battle  of  ten  hoars, 
thanks  to  Almightj  God,  gained  a  complete  yictorj,  driving  the  enemj  from  every  position.  The  loss  on  both 
sides  is  heavy,  Inolndlng  oar  cnmmander-in>chiei;  Oeneral  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  who  fell  gallantly  leading 
his  troops  into  the  thickest  of  the  flghL'' 

>  Bneirs  forces,  that  reached  the  field  of  action  in  time  to  participate  in  its  events,  consisted  of  three  divi- 
sions, commanded  re8]>ectively  by  Generals  William  Nelson,  Thomas  T.'Crittenden,  and  Alexander  McDowell 
MoCook.  Nel8on*B  division  was  composed  of  three  brigades:  the  first,  commanded  by  Colonel /immon,  con- 
sisted of  the  Sixth  and  Twenty-foorth  Ohio,  and  Thirty-sixth  Indiana;  the  second.  Colonel  Brace,  consisted 
of  the  First,  Second,  and  Twentieth  Kentucky;  the  third.  Colonel  Hazen,  was  composed  of  the  Forty-flnt  Ohio, 
Sixth  Kentucky,  and  IHnth  Indiana. 

General  Crittenden^s  division  consisted  of  three  brigades :  the  first,  commanded  by  General  Boyle,  was 
,  composed  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Fifty-ninth  Ohio,  and  Ninth  and  Thirteenth  Kentucky ;  the  second,  Colonel 
William  L.  Smith,  consisted  of  the  Thirteenth  Ohio,  and  Eleventh  and  Twenty-sixth  Kentucky,  with  Menden- 
hairs  regular  and  BartletOs  Ohio  batteries. 

General  McCook's  division  was  composed  of  throe  brigades:  the  first.  General  Rousseao,  consisted  of  the 
First  Ohio,  Sixth  Indiana,  Third  Kentucky  (Louisville  Legion),  and  battalions  of  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and 
Nineteenth  regulars ;  the  second  brigade,  General  Johnson,  oonsbted  of  the  Thirty -second  and  Thirty-ninth 
Indiana,  and  Forty -ninth  Ohio;  the  third  brigade.  Colonel  Kirk,  was  composed  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Illinoia, 
Thlrt^nth  and  Twenty-ninth  Indiana,  and  Seventy-first  Pennsylvania. 

I'ho  division  of  General  T.  J.  Wood  was  too  f^  in  the  rear  to  reach  the  scene  of  action  in  time  to  parties 
pate  in  the  battle.    That  of  General  Thomas  was  still  fhrther  in  the  rear. 
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guns  first  awakened  the  echoes  of  the  forest  and  brought  both  armies  to  their 
ifeet.  These  shelled  the  Confederates,  who  were  strongly  posted,  with  artil- 
lery, upon  a  bluff  across  a  stream  and  a  deep  wooded  ravine  in  front  of 
Wallace.  The  response  was  vigorous,  and  Thurber  came  to  Thompson's  aid. 
The  conflict  was  brief  One  of  the  rifled  guns  of  the  Confederates  was  speed- 
ily silenced,  and  its  supporters  were  falling  back.  At  that  moment  General 
Grant  arrived,  and  directed  Wallace  to  press  forward  and  attack  the  Con- 
federate left,  commanded  by  General  Bragg  in  person,  and  consisting  of  the 
division  of  General  Ruggles,  and  the  brigade  of  Colonel  Wobue,  of  Breck- 
inridge's reserves.  This  was  done  with  his  brigades  en  kchdon^  his  line  at 
right  angles  with  the  river.  The  Confederates  were  soon  driven  from  the 
hill,  and  their  places  were  occupied  by  Wallace's  victorious  troops.  There  a 
halt  was  made  for  Sherman's  division,  which  lay  to  the  left,  to  come  up  in 
support. 

Wallace  was  now  on  the  edge  of  an  open  field,  and  a  wood  and  low 
swampy  grounds,  along  Snake  Creek,  formed  an  impassable  flank  defense. 
Perceiving  this,  and  that  the  left  flank  of  the  Confederates  was  exposed  by 
the  fiilling  back  of  the  force  on  the  bluff*,  he  attempted  to  turn  it.  To  do  so, 
it  was  necessary  to  change  his  front.  This  was  skillftilly  done  by  a  left  half- 
wheel  of  the  whole  division,  leaving  a  gap  between  it  and  Sherman's  right, 
which  was  expected  to  move  forward  at  onca 

While  this  movement  was  in  progress,  a  heavy  column  of  the  foe  was 
seen  in  the  woods,  across  an  open  field,  making  rapidly  toward  their  endan- 
gered left,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  turning  Wallace's  right.  Buell's  vete- 
rans had  made  Grant's  left  too  strong  for  Beauregard  to  hope  to  win  his 
expected  victory  there,  and  he  was  now  seeking  it  on  the  National  righk 
But  there  he  found  as  determined  a  foe.  Wallace  ordered  up  Thompson's 
battery,  which  played  upon  the  moving  column  with  terrible  effect  until  its 
ammunition  was  exhausted,  when  Thurber's  was  sent  forward  and  continued 
the  work  most  effectually.  The  flank  movement  was  checked,  and  then  Con- 
federate cavalry  attempted  to  take  the  battery.  They  were  driven  back  by 
the  skirmishers  of  the  Eighth  Missouri.  Then  a  heavy  column  of  infantry, 
with  Watson's  Louisiana  Battery  of  destructive  steel  rifled  cannon  moved 
against  Wallace's  advance,  when  his  first  brigade.  Colonel  M.  L.  Smith, 
easily  repelled  them.  For  an  hour  and  a  half  the  contest  went  on,  the  bulk 
of  Wallace's  division  all  the  while  enduring  a  furious  cannonade,  but  well 
sheltered,  as  they  lay  in  wooded  hollows,  waiting  for  Sherman  to  come  up. 

While  Wallace  was  holding  the  Confederates  in  check,  Sherman,  who 
had  been  waiting  to  hear  the  thunders  of  Buell's  cannon  advancing  along 
the  main  Corinth  road,  moved  forward  with  a  resolution  to  obey  Grant's 
command  to  retake  the  camp,  lost  the  day  before.  At  the  same  time  Wallace 
ordered  his  division  to  advance.  The  first  brigade  led  the  way  from  the 
woods  into  and  across  an  open  field,  beyond  which,  on  a  thickly  wooded 
ridge,  not  far  from  Shiloh  Meeting-house,  the  foe  was  posted.  The  division 
moved  steadily  on  under  an  ordinary  fire  down  into  a  slight  hollow,  and  up 
a  gentle  slope  toward  their  foe,  when  suddenly  the  woods  were  all  ablaze 
with  musketry,  and  the  destructive  Louisiana  Battery  hurled  its  bolts  with 
fearful  effect.  Sherman's  advance  recoiled,  when  Wallace,  whose  flai^k  was 
thereby  exposed,  ordered  a  halt. 
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Let  us  see  what  has  been  doing  on  the  lefl  meanwhile.  Buell^s  forces  on 
the  field  lay  near  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  composed  the  center  and  left  wing 
of  Grant's  new  line  of  battle,  upon  which  it  was  expected  the  Confederates 
would  fall  in  the  morning.  Only  the  divisions  of  Nelson  and  Crittenden 
i^ere  well  in  hand  at  dawn.  The  former  had  quietly  called  up  his  men  at 
four  o'clock,  and  soon  afterward  he  notified  his  general  of  his  readiness  for 
motion.  Crittenden  was  ready  at  the  same  time,  and  when  the  booming  of 
Wallace's  heavy  guns  on  the  right  was  heard,  they  both  moved  forward. 
Nelson's  division  leading,  with  Anmion's  brigade  on  the  extreme  left,  Bruce's 
in  the  center,  and  Hazen's  on  the  right.  Nelson's  artillery,  which  was  to 
be  sent  up  by  water,  had  not  yet  arrived,  but  the  battery  of  Mendenhall, 
of  the  regular  service,  and  Bartlett's  Ohio  Battery,  were  on  the  fields 
McCook,  who  had  been  moving  all  night,  so  as  to  be  a  participant  in  the 
impending  battle,  had  just  arrived  at  Pittsburg  Landing  with 
*^im  ^'  ^^®  division  when  Nelson  and  Crittenden  began  their  march,  at 
half-past  five  in  the  morning.* 

Nelson  moved  forward  through  the  open  woods  and  some  cleared  fields 
over  the  rolling  plateau  for  about  a  mile  before  encountering  the  Confede- 
rates in  force,  when,  at  six  o'clock,  he  was  assailed  by  their  artillery,  and 
halted.  Mendenhall's  battery  was  brought  into  action,  and  Crittenden 
took  a  commanding  position  on  the  right  of  Nelson,  with  Bartlett's  battery 
posted  at  his  center.  A  contest  was  maintained  for  some  time,  when 
McCook's  division  arrived  on  the  ground,  accompanied  by  General  Buell, 
who  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs.  McCook's  forces  were  formed  on 
Crittenden's  right,  and  some  straggling  troops  that  were  on  the  field  the 
iiay.  before  were  placed  on  McCook's  right,  making  Buell's  entire  line 
about  a  mile  in  length,  extending  from  a  point  southeastward  of  the  Ham- 
burg road,  and  across  the  Corinth  road,  so  as  to  touch  Hurlbut  on  the  left 
and  at  the  rear  of  McClemand.  The  entire  National  line  formed  an  irregu- 
lar curve. 

While  Buell's  force  was  getting  into  position,  Mendenhall  and  Bartlett 
fought  three  batteries  of  the  Confederates  in  front  of  Nelson  and  Crittenden. 
The  foe  was  evidently  in  strong  force.  A  little  to  the  rear  of  his  left  was  the 
high,  open  wooded  ridge  on  which  Sherman  and  McClemand  were  encamped 
on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  and  this  was  an  objective,  according  to  Grant's 
order  already  alluded  to.  Forward  Buell's  column  moved,  and  Nelson's 
division  first  felt  the  shock  of  battle,  which  soon  became  general  along  the 
whole  line.  Colonel  Hazen,  with  his  biigade,  made  a  gallant  charge  and 
seized  one  of  the  Confederate  batteries,  but  was  driven  back  by  superior 
numbers  thrown  into  the  woods  on  Crittenden's  left,  and  a  cross-fii-e  of  artil- 
lery, sustaining  a  heavy  loss.  Colonel  Smith's  brigade  of  Crittenden's  divi- 
sion then  advanced  into  the  woods  and  repulsed  the  Confederates,  and  at 
the  same  time  Terrell's  Regular  Battery  of  24-pound  howitzers  was  brought 
on  the  field  and  advanced  to  Nelson's  left,  near  the  Hamburg  road,  then 
heavily  pressed  by  great  numbers.  Its  effect  was  most  salutary,  for  it  soon 
silenced  the  right  battery  of  the  Confederates ;  but  Terrell  was  speedily  forced 
back,  with  Ammon's  brigade,  when  a  regiment  from  Boyle's  brigade  re-en- 
forced Nelson's  left,  and  it  again  moved  forward  and  drove  the  foe.  Tliia 
exposed  the  Confederates  at  their  second  and  third  batteries,  from  which 
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they  were  soon  driyen  by  the  concentrated  fire  of  MendenhftU  and  Terrell, 
with  a  loss  of  several  of  their  cannon. 

Meanwhile  McCook's  division  had  been  fighting  the  Confederate  center, 
poshing  it  back  step  by  step,  until  it  was  driven  from  its  position.  The 
action  of  that  division  was  commenced  by  General  Rousseau^s,  which  was 
well  supported  by  Generals  Kirk  and  Gibson,  Willich's  regiment,  and  two 
regiments  of  Hurlbut's  division.'  Afler  expending  its  ammunition,  and 
marching  to  the  rear  for  a  supply,  it  was  seen  moving  "  in  splendid  order, 
and  steadily  to  the  front,  sweeping  every  thing  before  it,"*  smiting  the 
foe  so  severely  that  he  was  driven  from  his  position,  and  lost  one  of  his 
batteries  at  the  first  onset.'  It  was  in  front  of  this  division  that  the  Con- 
federates, commanded  by  Beauregard  in  person,  assisted  by  Bragg,  Polk, 
and  Breckinridge,  made  their  last  decided  stand,  in  the  woods  beyond 
Sherman^s  old  camp,  near  Shiloh  Meeting-house,  where  we  left  that  officer 
and  Wallace  confronting  them.  Two  brigades  of  General  T.  J.  Wood's 
division  had  just  reached  the  field,  but  not  in  time  to  participate  in  the 
engagement.  But  they  relieved  the  weary  fighters,  and  sealed  the  doom  of 
the  Confederates,  who  now  abandoned  all  hope  of  conquering  the  National 
left,  and  concentrated  on  their  right,  as  we  have  observed. 

It  was  now  long  past  noon.  Wallace  had  again  changed  his  front  for 
attack,  with  Sherman  on  his  left  as  a  support.  Again  his  first  brigade  had 
moved  forward,  when  a  squadron  of  Confederate  cavalry  dashed  out  of  the 
woods  toward  his  temporarily  exposed  fiank.  These  were  repulsed  by  the 
Twenty-third  Indiana,  aided  by  an  oblique  fire  by  the  First  Nebraska.  But  a 
greater  peril  was  menacing  Wallace's  whole  division,  at  that  moment.  Sher- 
man's forces,  touching  his  left,  had  again  given  way,  and  were  followed  bya 
heavy  mass  of  desperate  Confedehites,  who  were  eagerly  pushing  forward  to 
isolate  Wallace  from  the  res^  of  the  National  army.  The  situation  of  the 
gallant  Indianian  was  extremely  critical  for  a  while.  He  immediately 
ordered  up  Colonel  Charles  R.  Woods,  of  the  reserves,  with  his  Seventy- 
eighth  Ohio.  These,  with  a  regiment  sent  by  General  McClemand,  and  the 
Eleventh  Indiana,  Colonel  McGinniss,  whose  front  and  fiank  had  been  attacked, 
stoutly  held  the  ground,  with  the  gallant  Thurber  ready  to  act  with  his 
artillery  if  required,  until  Colonel  August  Willich,  with  his  splendid  Thirty- 
second  Indiana,  of  McCook's  division,  dashed  against  the  Confederates,  ai^ 
drove  them  back.*  Meanwhile  Sherman  had  recovered  his  line,  and  the 
brigade  of  the  wounded  Colonel  Stuart  (now  commanded  by  the  skillfrd 
Colonel  T.  Kilby  Smith)  and  that  of  Colonel  Buckland,  supported  by  two 
24-pound  howitzers  of  McAllister's  battery,  moved  forward  abreast  of  Rous- 
seau's Kentucky  brigade.    Wallace's  troops,  who  had  entered  the  woods,  also 


1  Hnrlbnt^s  shattered  dividon,  which  had  fooght  on  the  preTloos  daj^  was  held  in  reaerve  much  of  the  time 
at  the  rear  and  left  of  McClemand. 

*  See  General  Sherman's  report. 

*  General  Kooasena  had  the  honor  of  retaking  General  MeClernand's  head-quarters  on  Sunday  morning. 
At  the  onter  edge  of  that  encampment  the  dead  body  of  General  A.  S.  Johnston  was  found. 

*  Speaking  of  this  movement  in  his  report,  General  Sherman  said :  **  Here  I  saw  Willich's  regiment  advance 
upon  a  point  of  water-oaks  and  thicket,  behind  which  I  knew  the  enemy  was  in  great  strength,  and  enter  ft  in 
beaotlfbl  style.  Then  arose  the  severest  musketry-fire  I  ever  heard,  and  lasted  twenty  minutes,  when  thia 
splendid  regiment  had  to  foil  back.  This  green  point  of  timber  la  about  five  hundred  yards  east  *of  Shiloh 
Meeting-hoaae,  and  it  was  evident  here  was  to  be  the  struggle.^ 
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pressed  steadily  forward,  while  '*  step  by  step,  from  tree  to  tree,  position  to 
position,"  said  that  officer, "  the  rebel  lines  went  back,  never  stopping  again — 
infantry,  horses,  and  artillery — all  went  back.  The  firing  was  grand  and  terrific. 
Before  i^s  was  the  Crescent  regiment  of  New  Orleans ;  shelling  us  on  the  right 
was  the  Washington  artillery,  of  Manassas  renown,  whose  last  stand  was  in 
front  of  Colonel  Whittlesey's  command.  To  and  fro,  now  in  my  front,  then 
in  Sherman^s,  rode  General  Beauregard,  inciting  his  troops,  and  fighting  for 
his  fiiuling  prestige  of  invincibility.     The  desperation  of  the  struggle  may  be 


Fosmoir  or  thx  katiohal  teoops  ur  thm  battlm  or  sbilob.* 

easily  imagined.  While  this  was  in  progress,  far  along  the  lines  to  the  left 
the  contest  was  raging  with  equal  obstinacy.  As  indicated  by  the  sounds, 
however,  the  enemy  seemed  retiring  everywhere.  Cheer  after  cheer  rang 
through  the  woods,  and  each  man  felt  the  day  was  ours."* 

And  so  it  was.     Heavily  pressed  on  all  sides,  the  Confederates  gave  way, 

>  Th«  general  position  of  the  Confederates  nuj  be  nndentood,  bj  oonsldetiog  that  on  both  d«j8  their  lines 
v«re  parallel  to  those  of  the  Nationals. 
»  Wallace^s  report  ^ 
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and  flying  through  the  National  camps  of  Sunday  morning,  they  burned 
their  own,  and  urith  a  powerful  rear-guard  under  Breckinridge,*  they  hurried, 
in  a  cold,  drizzly  rain  that  soon  changed  to  hail,  with  their  sick  and  wounded 
in  every  conceivable  conveyance,*  to  the  h^^ts  of  Monterey  that  night,  far 
on  the  road  toward  Cor- 
inth, but  happily  pursued 
by  the    conquerors   only 
as  far  as  the  bluffs  and 
swamps  of  Lick  Creek. 
They  were  astonished  at 
the  fact  that  they  were  not 
more   vigorously  follow- 
ed,' for  Breckinridge,  it 
was  thought,  could  easily 
have  been  separated  from 
the  remainder  of  the  Con- 

HULKS  CAftftTIKO   WOUNDBD  UXM.* 

federate    army  and  cap- 
tured, and  Beauregard's  whole  force  might  have  been  dispersed  or  made 
prisoners.*    Thus  ended  The  Battle  op  Shiloh.* 

Although  the  Confederates  had  utterly  failed  in  their  intentions,  and  were 
thoroughly  vanquished  and  driven  from  the  field,  with  an  acknowledged 
loss  of  nearly  eleven  thousand  men,'  Beauregard  telegraphed  to  Richmond 


1  Breckinridge*  8  oommand  was  strengthened  B^  the  cavalry  regiments  of  Forest,  Adams,  and  the  Texas 
Bangers,  making  the  effective  force  of  the  rear-gnard  aboat  12,000  men. 

*  That  retreat  must  have  been  a  terrible  experience  for  the  sick  and  wonnded.  "^  Here,*^  wrote  an  eyc-wlt- 
neea,  "was  a  long  line  of  watfons  loaded  with  wounded,  piled  in  like  bags  of  srain,  groaning  and  cursing,  while 
the  mules  plungf  d  on  in  mud  and  water,  belly  deep,  the  water  sometimes  coining  into  the  wagons.  Next  came 
»  str^gling  regiment  of  infiintry,  pressing  on  past  the  train  of  wa^ns ;  then  a  stretcher  borne  upon  the  shoulders 
of  four  men,  corryini;  a  wounded  officer ;  then  soldiers  staggering  along,  with  an  arm  broken  and  hanging  down, 

or  other  fearful  wounds  which  were  enough  to  destroy  life I  possed  long  wagon- trains,  filled  with 

wonnded  and  dying  soldiers,  without  even  a  blanket  to  shield  them  f^om  the  driving  sleet  and  hail,  which  fell 
in  stones  as  large  as  partridge-eggs,  until  it  Uiy  on  the  ground  two  inches  deep.  Somft  three  hundred  men  died 
during  that  awfhl  retreat,  and  their  bodies  were  thrown  out  to  make  room  for  others,  who,  although  wounded, 
had  struggled  on  through  the  storm,  hoping  to  find  shelter,  rest,  and  medical  care.** 

*  Beauregard  expected  a  vigorous,  and  possibly  dieostrous  pursuit,  and  said  to  Breckinridge,  ^^ThU  retreai 
mm§t  not  &e  a  rvut  I  Tou  niust  hold  the  enemy  bock,  if  it  requires  the  loss  of  your  last  num.**—'*  Your  orders 
shall  be  executed  to  the  letter,**  was  the  reported  reply.— See  Pollard*s  Flr^A  Yearofttu  War.  page  802. 

«  l^e  picture  shows  the  method  of  carrying  sick  and  wounded  on  mules,  which  was  in  practice  at  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  war  by  both  parties.  The  horse-litter,  on  which  men  who  could  not  sit  up  were  carried,  is  shown 
in  the  troxit  figure ;  and  the  CkieoUt^  in  which  men  wonnded  in  the  upper  extremities  were  carried  sitting,  is 
seen  in  the  figure  behind.  When  good  ambulances  came  into  use,  these  methods  were  abandoned  or  became  rare 
exceptions.  t 

*  A.  rapid  and  persistent  pursuit  would  have  created  a  complete  rout  of  the  now  weary,  broken,  and 
dispirited  rebels.  Two  hours  more  of  such  fighting  as  Bueirs  fk«sh  men  could  have  made  would  have  demor- 
sUzed  and  destroyed  Beauregord^s  army. — Thiti^en  Months  in  ihs  Rebel  Army^  by  an  impreaaed  If&w  Yorker^ 
psgel». 

*  See  reports  of  Generals  Grant  and  Bnell  and  their  subordinate  commanders;  also  of  General  Beauregard 
and  bis  dlvisi<in  commanders.  A  very  spirited,  and,  it  is  said,  correct  account  was  given  in  the  Cincinnati 
Oaaette^  written  by  its  army  correspondent  "  Agate  *'  (Whitelaw  Rcid),  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  battles. 
The  author  has  been  favored  with  the  written  and  oral  statements  of  participants  in  the  l>attle  on  both  sides. 

'  Beauregard  reported  his  loss  at  1,T2S  killed,  8,012  wounded,  and  957  missing ;  total,  10,697.  General  Grant 
reported  his  entire  loss,  including  about  4.000  prisoners,  1,785  killed,  7,SS2  wounded,  and  8,956  prisoners;  total, 
18,578.  It  was  probably  about  15,000,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Beauregard's  was  not  less.  Among 
the  killefi  in  the  Confederate  army,  on  Monday,  was  George  W.  Johnston,  "■  Provisional  Governor  of  Kentucky  ** 
(see  page  ]$9),  who  was  with  the  Kentucky  troops  in  the  action.  His  horse  was  shot  under  him  on  Sunday,  and 
on  Monday  he  was  in  the  ranks.  General  Hindman  hod  a  very  narrow,  escape.  Just  befi>re  the  retreat,  on  Mon- 
day erenins:.  While  leading  his  men,  in  a  fearful  struggle,  a  small  shell  entered  the  breast  of  his  horse  and 
exploded  In  his  body.  The  horse  was  blown  into  fragments,  and  his  rider,  with  his  saddle,  was  lifted  about 
ten  feet  in  the  air.     His  staff-officers  near  8upposed4ie  was  killed,  and  one  of  them  exclaimed,  **  General  Hind- 
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way  to  a  more  hilly  country  within  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  Corinth.     With 

an  interesting  traveling  companion  (John  Y^rcrt^r,  of  Jackaon.  Mississin'nn. 

the  night  passed  pleasantly  away.     W 

Corinth,  which  had  been  nearly  destroye 

half-past  eight  o^clock  in  the  morning 

The  writer  spent  the  time  until  past  no 

quarters  of  officers,  National  and  Conft 

started  for  Pittsburg  Landing,  about  tT 

drawn  by  a  powerful  horse  driven  by  i 

of  the  owner  of  the  conveyance.     He  i 

been  in  the  Confederate  army.     He  was 

direction  of  the  Landing,  and  with  im 

nee  ted  with  the  great  battle.     With  h 

an  official  map  of  the  battle,  very  little 

them. 

We  first  visited  the  principal  fortifi< 
and  a  half  miles  northward  of  the  villa 
line  of  Confederate  works,  and  were  80( 
had  been  stripped  of  its  trees  by  the  ar] 
red  oak  forests,  whose  leaves  were  yet 
too  tiny  to  give  much  shelter  from  the 
sun,  then  shining  with  great  warmth. 
For  nearly  nine  miles  the  country  was 
gently  rolling,  and  well  watered  with 
little  streams,  when,  approaching'-Pea 
Ridge,  it  became  hilly  and  very  pic- 
turesque.    On  that  ridge  we  came  to 
the  site  of  the  once  pretty  little  hamlet 
of  Monterey,  where  the  only  building 
that  remained  was  a  store-house,  which 
the  Confederates  had  used  for  a  hospi- 
tal   Near  it  was  a  ruined  house,  around 
which  were  the  remains  of  what  had 
doubtless  been  a  fine  flower-garden. 

From  Monterey  to  some  distance  b 
hilly,  very  little  cleared,  and  less  culti 
miserable  log-houses,  and  mostly  cover 
Monterey  and  Shiloh  Meetmg-house  we  < 
Creek  Bottom,  partly  upon  a  log  causew 
moving  on  Corinth,  and  partly  in  the  dee 
into  barricades  on  the  causeway  in  man} 
cannot  well  be  conceived.  A  horse  less 
dragged  us  through  the  sloughs.  It  ga 
culties  experienced  by  the  armies  in  tak 
through  that  region.  Happily,  our  joui 
"  bottom  "  did  not  exceed  half  a  mile  in 
pebbly  Lick  Creek,  climbed  the  hills  on  i 
crossed  a  little  tributary  of  Owl  Creek,  s 
of  the  road,  near  the  ruins  of  a  house  in 
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come  in  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  bright  moonlight,  and  balmy  April  air, 
and  the  burden  of  the  whippowil,  and  felt  that  peace  and  serenity 
imparted  by  nature  in  repose,  that  inclines  one  to  forgive  as  we  hope  to  be 
forgiven.  The  sweet  spell  was  broken  when,  in  that  dingy  and  battered 
cabin,  lighted  by  a  few  blazing  fagots  and  the  primitive  lamp,  with  only 
one  half-bottomed  chair  and  a  rude  box  or  two  to  sit  upon,  we  looked 
upon  that  lonely,  suffering,  educated  woman,  with  her  six  really  pretty 
and  intelligent  boys  and  girls,  half  clad,  but  clean,  struggling  for  the  right 
to  live — an  example  of  like  misery  in  thousands  of  households,  once  pros- 
perous and  happy,  thus  crushed  into  poverty  by  the  wickedness  of  a  few 
ambitious  men.  In  that  presence,  the  Rebellion  seemed  doubly  infernal,  and 
the  spirit  of  forgiveness  departed. 

We  slept  soundly  in  one  of  the  log  houses,  with  our  horse  stabled  in 

•  an  adjoining  room,  nailed  up  for  the  night,  to  keep  him  from  the  clutches 
of  prowling  bushwhackers,  and  the  pigs  grunting  under  our  open  floor; 
and  at  dawn  we  went  out,  while  the  cuckoo's  song  was  sweetest  and  the 
mocking-bird's  varied  carols  were  loudest, 

•  and  rambled  far  over  the  battle-field,  meet- 
ing here  a  tree  cut  down  by  shot  near 
its  base,  there  a  huge  one  split  by  a  shell 
that  passed  through  it  and  plunged  deeply 
into  another  beyond,  and  everywhere  little 
hillocks  covering  the  remains  of  the  slain. 
After  an  early  breakfast  we  rode  to  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  and  made  the  sketch  seen 
on  page  263,  and  then,  riding  along  the 
greater  portion  of  the  lines  of  battle  from 
Lick  Creek  to  Owl  Creek,  we  visited  the 
site  of  Shiloh  Meeting-house,  made  a  drawing 
of  it,  and  again  striking  the  Corinth  road 

at  the   ruins  of  widow  Key's  house,   re-  """^  ^'  ^  '^'^^^^  "™^°  "™^ 
turned  to  that  village  by  way  of  Farming- 
ton,  where  Paine  and  Marmaduke  had  a  skirmish,^  in  time  to  take  the  after- 
noon train  to  the  scene  of  another  battle,  luka  Springs,  twenty  miles  east- 
ward. 

>  Seepage 808. 
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OHAPTEK   XI. 

EBN  TENNESSEE  AND  NORTHERN  MISSISSIPPI  AND  ALABAMA. 

JEWING  events  in  the  light  of  fair  analysis  and  com- 
parison, it  seems  clear  that  a  prompt  and  vigorous 
pursuit  of  the  Confederates  from  Shiloh  would  have 
resulted  in  their  capture  or  dispersion,  and  that  the 
campaign  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  might  have  ended 
within  thirty  days  after  the  battle  we  have  just  con- 
sidered.    Within  a  few  days  afterward,  the  Lower 
Mississippi,  with  the  great  city  of  New  Orleans  on 
its   banks,  was   in   the   absolute   possession   of  the 
itchel  was  holding  a  line  of  unbroken  communication 
>ama,  from  Florence  to  the  confines  of  East  Tennessee ; 
in-boats  on  the  Mississippi  were  preparing,  though  at 
sand  miles  apart,  to  sweep  victoriously  over  its  waters, 
ions  to  navigation,  and  meet,  perhaps,  at  Vicksburg,  the 
the  Valley.     Little  was  to  be  feared  from  troops  coming 
could  not  be  spared,  for  at  that  time  General  McClellan 
bmond  with  an  immense  force,  and  the  National  troops 
:he 
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BSAUBBOARD'B  HXAD^UAXnBS  AT  OOXIHTH.* 

ie- 

adgment  of  General  Halleck,  the  commander  of  both 


ival  ftt  Corinth,  BeAurcgard  forwarded  a  dispatch,  written  in  cipher,  to  General 
e  coald  not  then  number  over  85,000  effective  men,  but  that  Van  Dom  mivht  Join 
15,000.  He  asked  for  re-enforcements,  fur,  he  said,  **  if  defeated  here,  we  toae  the 
ly  our  cause,**  This  dispatch  was  intercepted  by  General  MItchel,  at  Ilantoville, 
lew  of  Beaur*'jrard'8  extreme  weaknea^  thirty-six  hours  aOer  he  fled  from  ShilolL 
Mr.  Ford  when  the  writer  visited  Corinth,  late  in  April,  1861  It  atood  upon  &■ 
irthwestem  suburbs  of  the  village. 
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Grant  and  Buell,  counseled  against  pursuit,  and  for  about  three  weeks  the 
combined  armies  of  the  Tennessee  and  Ohio,  not  far  from  seventy-five  thou- 
sand strong,  rested  among  the  graves  of  the  loyal  and  the  disloyal  (who 
fought  with  equal  gallantry)  on  the  field  of  Shiloh,  while  Beauregard, 
encouraged  by  this  inaction,* was  calling  to  his  standard  large  re-enforcements, 
*nd  was  casting  up  around  the  important  post  of  Corinth  a  line  oi  fortifioa- 
tiions  not  less  than  fifteen  miles  in  extent. 

Meanwhile  the  people  everywhere  had  become  acquainted  with  the  true 
outline  history  of  the  great  battle  of  Shiloh,  and  began  to  perceive  its  sig- 
nificance.    Jefferson  Davis,  who,  on  the  reception  of  Beauregard's         ' 
^patch  of  Sunday  evening,*  had  sent  an  exultant  message  to  the     '^gS*" 
^nfederate  ".Senate,"*  had  reason  to  change  his  tone  of  triumph ; 
^.^ile  the  orders  that  went  out  from  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  at 
.   ^shington*  on  the  9th,*  for  demonstratione  of  thanksgiving  and 
^^y  throughout  the  army  and  navy  for  the  victories  gained  at  Pea 
^^^d^e,  New  Madrid.  Island  Number  Ten,  and  Shiloh,  and  the  proclamation 
Dfy^^  the  Executive  Department  recommending  the  same  in  the  houses  of 
^^  worship  through- 
W/  t;Ji&  land,  were  not 
Stn'nf^^^  of  their  power 
by  tt^^    :fingers  of  truth. 
They      ^vrere   substantial 
and         xnost     important 
victorfes  for  the  Govern- 
ment,     over  which   the 
loyal    p^^ople  had  reason 
to  rej oice.     Yet  the  lat- 
ter t>  a  title  was  a  victory 
that        oarried     terrible 
g"e^     to   the  hearts  of 
thousands,    for    in    the 
«elds  and  forests  around  

Ohil^-^'M^  ,  _         -  ^  CABIN  or  A  HOSPITAL  BTBAMSB  ON  TH>  TBNNISan  BITIB. 

^  /wiolx        hundreds      of 

p-eo.      ones  were  buried,  and  the  hospital  vessels  that  went  down  the 
^^^^ssee  with  their  human  freight,  carried  scores  of  sick  and  wounded 
^^^^^'s  who  never  reached  their  homes  alive. 


«    ^^xxeral  Halleck  arrived  from  St.  Louis,  his  head-quarters,  on  the  12th 
%     "^F^*^,*  and  took  command  in  person  of  the  armies  near  Pitts- 
^^  -C-*^nding.     He  found  General  Grant  busily  engaged  in  prepa- 


'1901 


•ntlr^  ^^^  "^  >ld  them  tlut,  from  "  ofBdal  dispatches  recelTod  from  oflBdal  sooroes,''  he  was  able  to  annonnce,  **■  wltii 
leeia|^^^^'*^*^^d^i><^'^  ^^^  i^  ^^  '*  pleased  AJmlghtj  Ood  to  crown  the  Confederate  arms  with  a  glorious  and 
Ad  of  >^  ^^^torj,  after  a  hard-foaght  battle  often  honrs.^  He  spoke  In  feeling  terms  of  the  death  of  Johnston, 
*— *^*»   lose  as  "irreparable.** 

order  firom  eack  Department  directed  that,  on  the  Sunday  next  after  reoeiylng  it,  chaplains  should  offer 


»Tei-^(^^~^^%alf  a  prayer,  ^^giring  thanks  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts  for  the  i^cent  manifestations  of  His  power,  in  the 
ihe  K^^^^^  of  rebels  and  traitors,**  and  invoking  a  continuance  of  His  aid  in  delivering  the  nation,  "  by  arm^  from 

•X*^^^^***^  of  treason,  rebellion,  and  civil  war.** 

\f>ao^^   ^  ^^t^sidentrecomtnended  (April  10)  to  the  people,  at  their  "next  weekly  assemblage  in  their  accustomed 

VJL^o^^^  Public  worship**  which  should  occur  after  notice  of  his  proclamation  should  be  j-ecei vcd,  to  espedallj 

\sp|^^^,^^^^are  and  render  thanks  to  "  our  H^venly  Fatiier  for  the  inestimable  blessings  He  had  bestowed,  and  to 

hoo^^         ^U  continuance  of  the  samo;**  also  to  implore  Him  to  hasten  the  establishment  of  ftetemal  relaHVBS  «l 

^**^  **  among  all  the  countries  of  the  earth.** 
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rations  for  an  advance  upon  Corinth  while  Beauregard  was  comparative! j 
weak  and  disheartened,  not  doubting  that  it  would  be  ordered  on  the  arrivsd 
of  his  chief  He  had  sent  Sherman  out  in  that  direction  with  a  body  of 
cavalry  on  the  day  after  the  battle,  who  skimushed  some  with  horsemen  of 
Breckinridge's  rear-guard  and  drove  them,  and  who  found  a  general  hospital 
with  nearly  three  hundred,  sick  and  wounded  in  it.  The  roads,  made  miry 
by  the  recent  rains,  were  strewn  with  abandoned  articles  of  every  kind,  testi- 
fying to  the  precipitancy  of  the  retreat.  Sherman  returned  the  same  night, 
and  was  sent  up  the  Tennessee,  accompanied  by  the  gun-boats  as  &r  as  East- 
port,  to  destroy  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railway  over  Big  Bear  Creek,, 
between  luka  and  Tuscumbia,  and  cut  off  Corinth  from  the  latter  place,  where 
Colonel  Turchin  had  large  supplies.  This  expedition  was  arranged  before 
Halleck  arrived,  and  was  successfully  carried  out,  after  which  such  demonstra- 
tions ceased  for  a  while.  No  moi^ment  of  importance  was  again  made  toward 
Corinth  until  about  the  first  of  May,  when  Monterey,  nine  or  ten  miles  in 
that  direction,  was  occupied  by  National  troops.  General  Pope 
*  ^1^^  ^^  arrived  in  the  mean  time,*  with  the  Army  of  Missouri,  twenty- 
five  thousand  strong,  and  these,  with  some  regiments  from  Curtis,, 
in  Arkansas,  made  Halleck's  forces  a  little  over  one  hundred  thousand  in 
number. 

General  Mitchel,.in  the  mean  time,  with  his,  few  troops  and  the  cordial 
assistance  of  the  negroes,  who  acted  as  spies  and  informers,*  had  been  holding 
a  hundred  miles  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railway,  on  Beauregard^ 
most  important  flank,  tightly  in  his  grasp.  Turchin  held  Tuscumbia,*  at  the 
western  end  of  his  line,  until  the  24th  of  April,  when  a  Confederate  force 
advanced  from  Corinth,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  his  stores  (one  hundred 
thousand  rations,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  way  of  Florence),  in  such 
strength  that  he  was  compelled  to  fly;  but  he  carried  away  the  coveted 
property  and  fell  back  to  Decatur,  skirmishing  on  the  way.  He  was  yet  hard 
pressed,  so,  burning  a  part  of  his  provisions  (forty  thousand  rations),  he  fled 
across  the  Tennessee  River*  at  Decatur,  his  rear-guard  under 
Colonel  Lytic  firing  the  magnificent  railway  bridge  that  spanned 
the  stream  at  that  place.'  It  was  the  only  bridge  over  the  Tennessee 
between  Florence  and  Chattanooga,  excepting  one  at  Bridgeport,  eastward 
of  Stevenson,  which  was  then  the  eastern  extremity  of  Mitchel's  occupation 
of  the  railway. 

At  this  time  Mitchel's  left  was  threatened  by  a  considerable  force  under 
General  £.  Kirby  Smith,  that  came  up  from  Chattanooga ;  and  the  Confede- 
rates were  collecting  here  and  there  in  his  rear  in  alanning  numbers.  His 
chief  objective  was  now  Chattanooga,  from  which  pomt  he  might  operate 

1  General  Mitchel  informed  the  writer,  Ute  in  the  sommer  of  that  jear,  that  he  oooM  not  have  held  the  rail- 
waj  from  Tnsoumbia  to  Stevenson  so  long  as  he  did,  hod  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  of  the  negroes^  He 
found,  near  Huntsville,  an  intelligent  one  who  was  a  carpenter.  Having  worthed  at  his  trade  along  the  whoto 
line  of  the  railway  then  held,  he  knew  tmsty  slaves  on  plantations  all  alcmg  its  coarse,  and  of  the  Tenneasee 
River.  He  employed  this  man  to  organize,  among  his  fellow  •slaves,  a  band  of  informers,  who  should  watdi  the 
river  and  the  railway,  and  report  to  bim  any  hostile  movements  of  the  Confederates.  To  every  man  who  should 
give  important  information  he  offered  freedom  from  slavery,  among  the  rewards.  They  were  fkithfbL,  and  b« 
often  checked  incipient  movements  against  his  posts,  in  consequence  of  information  received  from  these  slaTea. 

*  See  page  887.  • 

*  That  bridge,  lying  upon  massive  stone  pl^ra,  was  one  of  the  finest  of  the  kind  in  the  South.  It  wm  im% 
yet  rebuilt  when  the  writer  visited  Decatur  and  crossed  the  Tennessee  in  a  ferry-boat,  late  in  April,  188& 
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agftiiist  the  great  system  of  railways  which  connected  the  eastern  and  west- 
em  portions  of  the  Confederacy,  and  by  their  destruction  or  control  to  isolate 
the  active  body  of  that  organization  beyond  the  mountains  from  the  scheming 
head  at  Richmond,  and  so  paralyze  its  whole  vitality.  Mitchel  proposed  to 
reach  out  from  Chattanooga  a  helping  hand  to  East  Tennessee  in  destroying 
the  Confederate  forces  at  KnoxvUle,  Greenville,  and  Cumberland  Gap ;  and 
another,  as  a  destructive  one,  smiting  the  great  founderies  of  the  Confederates 
at  Rome,  and  breaking  up  the  railway  connection  between  Chattanooga  and 
Atlanta.  Already  a  secret  expedition  for  the  latter  purpose  had  been  set  on 
foot ;  and  it  was  more  important  for  Mitchel  to  extend  his  conquests  to  Chat- 
tanooga than  to  hold  the  posts  at  Decatur  and  Tuscumbia.  Accordingly, 
when  Colonel  Turchin  was  driven  from  the  latter  place.  Colonel  Sill,  at 
Stevenson,  was  ordered  to  Bridgeport,  in  the  direction  of  Chattanooga,  at 
which  point  a  fine  railway  bridge  crossed  the  Tennessee  River. 

When  Turchin  fled  from  Decatur,  he  was  ordered  to  the  support  of  SilL 
Lytle's  brigade  of  Ohioans  joined  that  leader  on  the  28th,  between  Steven- 
son and  Bridgeport,  and,  four  miles  from  the  latter  place,  a  severe  skirmish 
occurred  the  next  day.*    Mitchel,  on  hearing  of  the  danger  to  his 
left,  had  hastened  thither  to  take  command  in  person.     The  skir-    *  ^Sj^^ 
mish  resulted  favorably  to  the  Nationals.    The  Confederates  were 
driven  beyond  the  Tennessee,  at  Bridgeport,  with  a  loss  of  sixty-three  kiUed, 
many  wounded,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon.     They  attempted  to  destroy  the 
great  bridge*  there,  but  &iled.     A  detachment  of  MltchePs  troops  crossed  it 
in  pursuit,  captured  two  cannon  on  the  eastern  side,  and,  pushing  on  as  far 
as  Shellmound  station,  destroyed  a  Confederate   saltpeter  manufactory  in 
Nickigack  Cave,  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  half  a  mile  southward  of  the 
railway.*    Having  secured  the  post  at  Bridgeport,  Mitchdl  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  on  the  first  of  May,*  "  The  campaign  is  ended, 
and  I  now  occupy  Huntsville  in  perfect  security,  while  in  all 
Alabama  north  of  the  Tennessee  River  floats  no  flag  but  that  of  the  Union." 
Let  us  now  return  to  a  consideration  of  events  in  the  vicinity  of  Corinth. 
General  Halleck's  army  commenced  a  cautious  forward  movement  on  the 
27th  of  April,*  and  on  the  3d  of  May  his  advance,  under  Sher- 
man, was  in  the  vicinity  of  Monterey,  within  six  or  seven  miles 
of  Beauregard's  lines.     It  had  been  re-organized  with  the  title  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Tennesseey  and  Grant  was  made  his  second  in  command.     That 
General's  army  was  placed  in  charge  of  General  George  H.  Thomas,  and 
composed  the  right  wing.     General  Pope  commanded  the  left,  and  General 
Buell  the  center.  The  reserves,  composed  of  his  own  and  Wallace's  divisions, 
were  in  charge  of  General  McClemand.      The  whole  force  now  slowly 
approaching  Corinth,  and  cautiously  casting  up  breastworks,  numbered  about 
one  hundred  and  eight  thousand  men. 

Beauregard  prepared  to  meet  Halleck.  He  too  had  been  re-enforced, 
and  his  army  was  re-organized.    Price  and  Van  Dom  had  arrived  with  a  large 

*  The  rlTttr  \b  there  dlyided  hj  an  island,  and  the  bridge  was  a  long  and  Important  one,  as  It  continued  at  a 
eoBsiderable  elevation  orer  the  Island. 

*  This  Is  a  most  remarkable  care,  and  ha8l>een  explored  formore  than  a  mile.  For  some  distance  from  its 
flMQth  it  Is  spaeloot  enoogh  for  a  man  to  ride  on  horseback.  Tills  opening  In  the  mountain  is  plainly  yislbia 
from  the  rsilwajr  near  Shellmoond  station. 
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body  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  troops ;   and  General  Mansfield  Lovell,  who 
had  fled  from  New  Orleans  when  Butler's  troops  and  the  National  gun-boats 
approached  that  city,*  had  just  arrived  with  his  retreating  force. 
1862.       In  addition  to  these,  the  army  had  been  largely  increased  by 
militia  who  had  been  sent  forward  from  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana,  the  States  immediately  threatened  with  invasion.     The  organiza- 
tion of  the  corps  of  Hardee,  Polk,  Breckinridge,  and  Bragg,  was  continued. 
The  whole  number  of  Beauregard's  troops  was  about  sixty-five   thousand. 
Most  of  them  were  the  best  drilled  and  best  tried  fighting  men  in  the  Confed- 
eracy.   Bragg  was  Beauregard's  second  in  rank,  and  commanded  the  Army 
of  the  Miasismppi.  Van  Dom  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  re-enforcements, 
and  Breckinridge  of  the  reserves.     The  whole  force  was  within  intrenched 
lines. ^   Such  was  the  condition  and  position   of  the  contending 
armies  on  the  3d  of  May.* 
On  that  day  General  Pope  sent  out  Generals  Paine  and  Palmer  with 
detachments'  on  a  reconnoissance  in  force  toward  the  hamlet  of  Farmington, 
an  outpost  of  the  Confederates,  about  five  miles  northwest  of  Corinth,  and 
then  in  command  of  General  Marmaduke,  of  Missouri*     His  troops,  about 
forty-five  thousand  strong,  were  in  the  woods  around  the  little  log  meeting- 
house near  the  hamlet.      Marmaduke 
made     very     little     resistance     when 
attacked,  but  fled  to  the  lines  at  Cor- 
inth, leaving  as  spoils  for  the  victors 
about  thirty  of  his  command  slain  and 
a  hundred  wounded;   also  his  camp, 
with  all  its  supplies,  and  two  hundred 
prisoners.     The  National  loss  was  two 
killed  and  eleven  wounded.     The  cav- 
alry and  artillery  pushed  on  to  Glen- 
dale,   a    little  east    of   Corinth,    and 
..-wx-««.w  w-,«^«  »..«..  destroyed  the  railway  track  and  two 

important  trestle-bridges  there.    In  the 
mean   time.  General  Wallace  had  sent  out*  Colonel  Morean  L. 

•  Anrti  510 

Smith,  with  three  battalions  of  cavalry  and  a  brigade  of  infantry, 
upon  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railway,  who  fought  the  Confederates  in  a  wood, 
and  destroyed  an  important  bridge  and  the  track  not  far  from  Purdy,  by 
which  supplies  and  re-enfoi-cements  for  Beauregard,  at  Jackson,  Tennessee, 
were  cut  off* 

1  These  defensen  were  moBtly  along  the  brows  of  the  first  ridges  oatside  of  the  village  of  Corinth,  extending 
from  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railway  on  the  east,  and  sweeping  around  northward,  crossed  Che  Moblla  and 
Ohio  railwny  to  the  former  road,  about  three  miles  westward  of  Corinth.  See  map  of  the  battle-field,  on  page 
294.  At  oTory  road  crossing  there  was  a  redoubt,  or  a  battery  with  massive  epaulement^  Outside  of  theae  works 
on  the  north  were  deep  lines  of  abatis. 

*  These  troops  were  composed  of  the  Tenth,  Sixteenth,  Twenty-second,  Twenty -seventh.  Forty -second, 
and  Fifty -first  Illinois  volunteers;  the  Tenth  and  Sixteenth  Michigan  volunteers;  Yates*s  nilnois  «htfp-ahoot- 
ers ;  Houghtaillng's  Illinois  and  Hezcock's  Ohio  batteries ;  and  the  Second  Michigan  cavalry. 

*  See  page  540,  volume  I. 

*  This  was  a  timely  movement,  for,  while  the  bridge  was  burning,  an  engine  that  had  been  sent  np  from 
Corinth  to  help  through  three  trains  heavily  laden  with  troops  from  Memphis,  and  harrying  forward  by  the  loofter 
way  of  Humbolt  and  Jackson,  because  the  direct  road  was  of  insufileient  capacity  at  that  time,  oame  thundering 
on.  The  Nationals,  who  lay  In  ambush,  captured  It,  and  ran  It  off  at  ftall  speed  Into  the  ravine  under  the  barr- 
ing bridge.    The  re-enforcements  for  Beauregard  were  thus  effectually  cut  off. 
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Pope  left  a  brigade  to  hold  Farmington  and  menace  Beauregard's  right 
Twenty  thousand  men,  under  Van  Dom,  fell  upon  them  on  the 
9th,*  and  drove  them  back.     Eight  days  afterward,  Pope  re-occu-      *J^* 
pied  the  post  with  his  whole  force,  and,  at  the  same  time,  Sher- 
man  moved  forward  and  menaced  the  Confederate   left.       On   the  20th, 
Halleck's  whole  army  was  engaged  in  regular  siege-operations,  casting  up 
field-work  after  field-work,  so  as  to  invest  and  approach  Corinth,  and  at  the 
same  time  engaging  in  skirmishing  with   all  arms,  in  force   equal  to  that 
employed  in  battles  at  the  be^nning  of  the  war.     Steadily  the  army  moved 
on,  and,  on  the  28th,  it  was  at  an  average  distance  of  thirteen  hundred  yards 
from  Beauregard's  works,  with  heavy  siege-guns  in  position,  and  reconnois- 
sances  in  great  force  in  operation  on  fianks  and  center.     In  these  the  Con- 
federates were  driven  back.    On  the  following  day.  Pope  expelled  them  from 
their  advance  batteries,  and  Sherman  planted  heavy  guns  within  a  thousand 
yards  of  Beauregard's  left. 

Halleck  expected  a  sanguinary  battle  the  next  morning,*  and     ^ 
prepared  for  it.     He  felt  confident  of  success,  and  quite  sure  of 
capturing  or  dispersing  the  whole  Confederate  army,  for  he  had  a  greatly 
superior  force ;  had  cut  Beauregard's  railway  communications  on  the  north 
and  ^ast  of  Corinth,  and  had  sent  Colonel  Elliott  on  the  night  of  the  27th 
to  strike  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railway  in  his  rear. 

Halleck's  expectations  were  not  realized.  All  night  the  vigilant  ears  of 
his  pickets  and  sentinels  heard  the  continuous  roar  of  moving  cars  at 
Corinth,  and  reported  accordingly.  At  dawn  skirmishers  were  thrown  out, 
but  no  foe  appeared.  How  strange !  Then  the  earth  was  shaken  by  a  series 
of  explosions,  and  very  soon  heavy  smoke  rolled  up  from  Corinth.  What 
did  all  this  mean ?  "I  cannot  explain  it,"  said  Halleck  to  an  inquiry  by 
Sherman;  and  then  ordered  that  officer  to  advance  and  "feel  the  enemy  if 
still  in  his  front."     This  was  done,  but  no  enemy  was  found.     Beauregard 


OOUMTH  AFTIB  THE  SVAOUATIOH. 


had  entirely  evacuated  Corinth  during  the  night.  For  two  or  three  days 
he  had  been  sending  toward  Mobile  his  sick  and  his  most  valuable  stores ; 
and  twenty-four  hours  before,  he  had  sent  away  in  the  same  direction  a  part 
of  his  effective  force,  with  nearly  all  of  his  ordnance.  The  rear-guard  had 
left  for  the  south  and  west  during  the  night,  allowing  many  pickets,  unsus- 
picious of  the  movement,  to  be  captured.  They  had  blown  up  the  magazines, 
and  fired  the  town,  store-houses,  and  railway  station ;  and  when 
the  Nationals  entered*  they  found  the  smofdering  ruins  of  many 


'  May  80. 
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dwellings,  and  warehouses  filled  with  Confederate  stores.  Thus  ended  Thb 
SiEGB  OF  Corinth  ;  and  thus  the  boastftil  Beauregard,  whose  performances 
generally  fell  far  short  of  his  promises,  was  utterly  discomfited.^  He 
staggered  at  Shiloh  and  fell  at  Corinth. 

The  fugitives  were  pursued  by  the  brave  Gordon  Granger  from  Farm- 
ington  to  Guntown,  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railway,  a  little  more  than  forty 
miles  south  of  Corinth,  and  there  the  chase  ended.     Few  captures  were 

made,  excepting  of 
stragglers.  The  ex- 
pedition of  Colonel 
Elliott,  with  his  Iowa 
cavalry,  had  not  ma- 
terially intercepted 
Bc&uregard  in  his 
flight,  fof  he  did  not 
strike  the  road  until 
two  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  30th, 
when  the  Confede- 
rates were  pressing 
southward  in  force. 
He  destroyed  much 
property  at  Boonville, 
and  produced  a  panic, 
but  the  raid  had  little 
to  do  with  the  great 
result,  except  to  ex- 
pedite.it.* 

Beauregard  collect- 
ed his  scattered  troops 
at  Tupelo,  on  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Tombig- 
bee,  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion, and  on  the  Idth  of  June  reported  to  head-quarters  at  Richmond  that  he 
was  "  doing  all  practicable  to  organize  for  defensive  operations."  He  soon 
aflerward  turned  over  his  army  temporarily  to  General  Bragg,  and  sought 


THK  BIBOK  or  OOBDITH. 


1  Beanregard  bad  iBsacd  the  following  address  to  his  pomblned  armjr  .00  the  8th  of  May:  **8oldisr$(/ 
Shiioh  and  Elkhom  ;*  We  are  about  to  meet  once  more  in  the  shock  of  battle  the  Inyaders  of  oar  soil,  the 
despoilers  of  our  homes,  the  disturbers  of  our  family  ties,  C&co  to  face,  hand  to  hand.  We  are  to  decide  whether 
we  are  fk^emen,  or  vile  slaves  of  those  who  are  only  ttee  In  name,  and  who  but  yesterday  were  vanqalshed, 
although  in  largely  superior  numbers,  in  their  own  encampments,  on  the  ever-memorable  field  of  Shiloh.  Let 
the  impending  bottle  decide  our  fate,  and  add  a  more  illustrious  page  to  the  history  of  our  revolution— one  to 
which  our  children  will  point  with  noble  pride,  saying,  *Our  fkthers  were  at  the  battle  of  Corinth.*  I  congratu- 
late you  on  your  timely  Junction.  With  our  mingled  banners,  for  the  first  time  during  the  war,  we  shall  meet 
our  foe  in  strength  that  should  give  us  victory.  Soldiers,  can  the  result  be  doubtfhl  t  Shall  we  nut  drive  back 
to  Tennessee  the  presumptuous  mercenaries  collected  for  our  subjugation  ?  One  more  manly  effort,  and,  truft- 
ing  in  God  and  the  Justness  of  our  cause,  we  shall  recover  more  than  we  lately  lost  Let  the  sound  of  our  vic- 
torious guns  be  re-echoed  by  those  of  Virginia  on  the  historic  battle-field  at  Torktown.*^  * 

*  Colonel  Elliott's  movement,  without  doubt,  hastened  Beauregard's  departure.  When  it  became  known  to 
that  Oeneral,  a  train  of  box  and  flat  cars,  with  flying  artillery  and  6,000  infkntry,  were  kept  running  up  and  down 
the  road  continually,  to  prevent  Elliott's  reaching  it    He  struck  it  at  Boonville,  at  a  little  past  midnight  on  the 


*  The  ConftfdenitM,  m  wc  have  obterred,  caIIwI  the  eonfllet  b«tw«en  Cortlt  and  Van  Dorn,  at  Pm  Rldg*.  the  Battle  of  Elkhora. 
t  It  M  happened  that  the  Confoderatn  had  fled  f.^om  Yorktown,  before  McClellan,  on  the  day  thie  addraaa  wae  leeoed. 
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repose  and  health  for  a  few  days  at  Bladen  Springs,  in  Alabama.  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  whose  will  was  law  in  the  Confederacy,  on  hearing  of  thi^, 
directed  Bragg,  his  favorite,  to  take  permanent  command  of  that  army,  and 
he  "passionately  declared"  that  Beauregard  should  not  be  reinstated, 
"though  all  the  world  should  urge  him  to  the  measure."*  This  was  a  for- 
tunate circumstance  for  the  National  cause. 

Although  the  possession  of  Corinth  was  of  great  military  importance, 
and  the  news  of  it  was  hailed  with  delight  by  the  loyalists,  it  could  not  be 
considered  a  victory,  in 
its  proper  sense.  The 
Confederate  army  had 
•escaped,  with  its  can- 
non and  most  of  its 
stores,  thereby  frustra- 
ting and  dcfanging  the 
plans  of  Halleck ;  and 
it  was  soon  again  ready 
for  offensive  opera- 
tions. This  result  was 
charged  to  Halleck's 
tardiness;  and  experts 
declared  their  belief 
that,  if  he  had  remain- 
ed in  St.  Louis  a  week  "^^"""''*  h.ai>-qua.«b.  at  cobikth.* 

longer.  Grant,  left  free  to  act,  would  have  captured  Beauregard's  army,  sup- 
plies, and  munitions  of  war. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Corinth,  no  niilitary  operations  of  importance 
were  undertaken  by  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Tennessee  while  General  Halleck 
was  in  personal  command  of  it.  The  Confederate  fortifications  at  Corinth 
were  much  weaker  than  Halleck  -  supposed,  and  were  indeed  unworthy  of 
Beauregard,  whose  skill  as  an  engineer  was  acknowledged  by  all.  These 
Halleck  proceeded  to  strengthen  for  defense,  and  as  the  heat  of  summer 
would  make  the  Tennessee  River  too  shallow  for  transportation  for  his  sup- 
plies, the  railways  leading  to  Columbus  from  Corinth  were  put  in  order.  A 
portion  of  the  army  was  picketed  along  the  railway  between  luka  and 
Memphis ;  and  General  Buell  was  sent  with  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  toward 
Chattanooga,  where  the  active  Mitchel  was  keeping  General  E.  Kirby.  Smith, 
the  Confederate  commander  in  East  Tennessee,  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm  for 
the  safety  of  his  department.  Mitchel  begged  Buell  to  march  the  combined 
forces  into  East  Tennessee,  but  the  more  cautious  General  declined  to  do  so.* 

Wth,  destmjed  the  Bwitch,  tnek,  depot,  looomotivea,  twentj-slx  can  filled  with  snpplies,  10,000  small  arms, 
three  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  large  qoantlty  of  clothing  and  ammnnltlon.  He  also  captured  and  paroled  2,000 
tick  and  convalescent  soldiers,  whom  ho  found  In  a  very  suffering  condition. 

*  Notes  of  an  interview  of  a  ** Congressional  Committee^  with  Davis,  who  requested  the  restoration  of 
Beauregard,  cited  by  General  Jordan,  in  IIarper''»  Magitzine^  xxxi.,  616.  While  Beauregard  was  at  Bladen,  be 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Confederate  General  Martin,  in  which  he  expressed  a  coincidence  of  opinion  with  ^  Stone- 
wall Jackson,"  that  the  time  had  come  for  raising  the  black  flag — in  other  words,  giving  no  quarter— but  killing 
every  foe,  armed  or  disarmed,  in  bottle.  "  I  believe,*^  he  said,  ''it  is  the  only  thing  that  will  prevent  recruiting 
at  the  Nortf — See  The  Weekly  Regittter,  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  April  16, 1864. 

*  This  was  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Symington  when  the  writer  visited  Corinth,  late  in  April,  I8661,  It  was  ooa 
«f  the  bouses  in  the  suburbs  of  the  village  that  ssrvived  the  war. 

*  Oral  atatemert  of  General  Mitchel  to  the  author,  in  August,  1662. 
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McClemand's  reserve  corps,  employed  in  keeping  open  communioation 
with  the  Tennessee  River,  was  now  broken  up,  and  General  Wallace  was 
sent  to  preserve  and  protect  the  Memphis  and  Ohio  railway  between  Hum- 
bolt  and  the  City  of  Memphis.  He  made  his  head-quarters  at  the  latter 
place ;  and  very  soon  afterward  Halleck  was  called  to  Washington,  to  occupy 
the  important  position  of  General-in-Chief  of  all  the  armies  of  the  Republic 
in  the  place  of  McClellan,  leaving  General  Thomas  at  Corinth,  and  General 
Grant  again  in  command  of  his  old  army,  and  with  enlarged  powers. 

We  have  just  observed  that  Wallace  made  his  head-quarters  in  Memphis. 
How  came  that  city,  one  of  the  Confederate  strongholds,  and  most  impor- 
tant posts,  to  be  in  possession  of  the  Nationals?     Let  us  see. 

We  left  Commodore  Foote  and  his  fleet,  after  the  capture  of  Island 
Number  Ten,  ready,  at  New  Madrid,'  for  an  advance  down  the  Mississippi 
River.  This  was  soon  begun,  with  General  Pope^s  army  on  transports. 
Memphis  was  the  main  object  of  the  expedition ;  but  above  itVere  several 
formidable  fortifications  to  be  passed.*  The  first  of  these  that  was  encountered 
was  Fort  Wright  (then  named  Fort  Pillow),  on  the  first  Chickasaw  bluff, 
about  eighty  miles  above  Memphis,  and  then  in  command  of  General  Ville- 
pigue,  a  Creole  of  New  Orleans,  who  was  educated  at  West  Point  as  an 
engineer.  He  was  regarded  as  second  only  to  Beauregard.  His  fort  was  a 
very  strong  one,  and  the  entire  works  occupied  a  line  of  seven  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. There  Memphis  was  to  be  defended  from  invasion  by  the  river 
from  abova  Jeffi  Thompson  was  there,  with  about  three  thousand  troops^ 
and  Hollins  had  collected  there  a  considerable  flotilla  *of  gun-boats. 

The  siege  of  Fort  Pillow  was  begun  by  Foote  with  his  mortar-boats  on 
the  14th  of  April,  and  he  soon  drove  Hollins  to  shelter  below  the  fort.  Gen- 
eral Pope,  whose  troops  had  landed  on  the  Arkansas  shore,  was  unable  to 
co-operate,  because  the  country  was  overflowed ;  and,  being  soon  called  by 
Halleck  to  Shiloh,  Foote  was  left  to  prosecute  the  work  alone.  Finally,  on 
the  9th  of  May,  the  painftilness  of  his  ankle,  because  of  the  wound  received 
at  Fort  Donelson,  compelled  him  to  leave  duty,  and  he  was  succeeded  in 
command  by  Captain  C.  H.  Davis,  whose  important  services  with  Dupont 
at  Port  Royal  we  have  already  observed.* 

Hollins,  meanwhile,  had  reformed  his  flotilla,  and  early  in  the  morning 

of  the  10th*  he  swept  aroimd  Point  Craighead,  on  the  Arkansas 

*^'  shore,  with  armored  steamers.     Several  of  them  were  fitted  with 

strong  bows,  plated   with   iron,   for  pushing,   and    were    called    "  rams.** 

Davis's  vessels  were  then  tied  up  at  the  river  banks,  three  on  the  eastern  and 

four  on  the  western  side  of  the  stream. 

Hollins's  largest  gun-boat  (J/ciJca),  finished  with  a  sharp  iron  prow, 
started  for  the  mortur-boat  No.  16,  when  its  commander.  Acting-master 
Gregory,  made  a  gallant  fight,  firing  his  single  mortar  no  less  than  eleven 
times.*     The  gun-boats  Cincinnati  and  Mound  Clty^  lying  not  far  off,  came 

»  See  page  248.  * 

*  These  were  Fort  Osceola,  on  Plum  Point,  on  the  Arkansas  shore ;  Fort  Wright,  on  the  first  Chlckaaaw 
blnff ;  Fort  Harris,  nearly  opposite  Island  Number  Forty,  and  Furt  Pillow,  Just  above  Memphis.  Fort  Pillow  wm 
nametl  in  honor  uf  the  Confederate  General ;  Fort  Wright  in  honor  of  Colonel  Wright,  of  the  Tennessee  troopa, 
who  cast  up  fortiflcations  there  a  year  before;  and  Fort  Harris  after  the  ftigiUve  Governor  of  Tennessee. 

*  See  page  117. 

*  The  engines  of  the  McRm  were  protected  by  railway  iron,  and  other  parts  were  shielded  by  bales  of 
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to  his  assiBtance.  The  McRea  then  turned  upon  the  fonner  with  great  fury, 
striking  her  port  quarter,  and  making  a  large  hole.  The  Cincinnati  gave 
the  ram  a  broadside,  when  the  latter  drew  off,  struck  the  gun-boat  again  on 
her  starboard  side,  making  an  ugly  wound.  The  assailed  vessel  gave  its 
antagonist  another  broadside,  when  the  ram  Van  Dom^  that  now  came  up, 
struck  her  in  the  stem.  The  Mound  City  hastened  to  help  her  companion, 
and  as  she  bore  down  she  hurled  a  heavy  shot  at  the  McRea^  which  dis- 
mounted its  bow  gun,  which  was  about  to  be  discharged  at  her.  Seeing  this, 
another  ram  (the  Sumter)  hastened  to  the  support  of  the  McRea^  and,  in 
spite  of  two  broadsides  from  the  Mound  City^  she  pressed  on  and  struck  the 
bow  of  tlfe  latter  vessel  with  such  force,  that  a  breach  was  made  in  her 
through  which  the  water  poured  in  large  streams.  The  Sumter  was  about 
to  strike  its  victim  again,  when  the  gun-boat  Benton  gave  her  a  broadside 
with  telling  effect.  • 

The  Confederate  gun-boats  were  lying  on  the  Tennessee  shore,  mean- 
while, and  firing  at  the  National  vessels  every  few  minutes,  while  the  how- 
itzers of  Fort  Pillow  were  throwing  shells,  but  without  effect.  Finally,  the 
Benton  sent  a  shell  that  pierced  the  McRea,  Hot  steam  instantly  enveloped 
the  vessel,  killing  and  scalding  many  of  its  people,  and  causing  its  flag  to  be 
struck  in  token  of  surrender.  The  conflict,  which  had  continued  for  an  hour, 
now  ceased.  The  McRea  floated  away  and  escaped;  the  Cincinnati  and 
Mound  City  were  too  much  injured  to  give  chase,  and  the  former  soon  sunk 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Mississippi  The  Union  loss  in  the  engagement  was 
four  men  wounded.  That  of  the  Confederates  was  said  to  have  been  heavy, 
especially  on  the  McRea^  by  the  steam.  Among  the  wounded  was  Captain 
Stembel,  of  the  Cincinnati^  very  severely,  a  ball  having  entered  his  body  at 
the  right  shoulder,  and  passing  out  at  his  throat. 

For  more  than  three  weeks  the  two 
flotillas  lay  off  Fort  Pillow,  watching 
each  other,  and  in  the  mean  time  that 
of  Davis  had  been  re-enforced  by  a 
"  ram  "  squadron  '  under  Colonel 
Charles  Ellet,  Jr.,  the  eminent  civil 
engineer,  who  built  the  Niagara 
Suspension  Bridge.  He  had  recom- 
mended the  use  of  such  vessels,  and 
had  been  constructing  them  under 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
War.'  But  when,  with  this  addition, 
the  National  fleet  was  reafly  for 
another  trial  of  strength,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  there  was  no  foe  to 
encounter  at  Fort  Pillow.    The  flight  ^^"'••'  "''""• 

eotton,  behind  which  there  was  a  large  namber  of  Jeff.  Thompaon's  sharp-shooters,  to  pick  off  the  otBoers  of  th« 
Nattonal  vessels.  The  ''  rams  "^  proper  were  protected  by  cotton  and  filled  with  sharp-shooters,  yet  it  was  seldom 
that  a  man  appeared  on  their  decks. 

*  These  ressels  were  river  boats,  some  with  stem  wheels  and  some  with  side  wheels,  whose  bows  were 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  heavy  timber,  and  covered  with  pkttes  of  iron.  Their  chief  business  waa  to 
destroy  vessels  by  powerfhl  collision.    Their  average  cost  to  the  Government  was  between  $86,000  and  $80,000 
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of  Beauregard  from  Corinth  had  filled  the  garrison  with  alarm,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  4th*  they  evacuated  that  post  in  great  haste,  leaving 
every  thing  behind  them,  blowing  up  their  magazines,  and  burning 
their  barracks  and  stores.    The  National  standard  was  hoisted  over  the  works 
the  next  morning.     The  fugitives  went  down  the  river  in  transports,  accom- 
panied by  the  Confederate  fleet.     Fort  Randolph  was  also  evacuated,  and 
Colonel  Ellet,  whose  ram  fleet  was  in  advance  of  the  now  pursuing  flotilla, 
raised  the  flag  over  that  stronghold  likewise.*    The  same  evening 
^^        the  flotilla  of  gun-boats*  anchored  at  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above 
Memphis,  and  the  ram  fleet*  a  little  farther  up  the  river.     The  Confederate 
fleet,*  now  commanded  by  "  Commodore  "  Montgomery,  in  place  ^•of  HoUins, 
was  then  lying  on  the  Arkansas  shore,  opposite  Memphis,  with  steam  up, 
and  ready  for  action. 

•  At  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,*  the  National  vessels, 
with  the  Cairo  in  the  advance,  moved  slowly  toward  the  Con- 
federate fleet,  in  battle  order.  When  within  long  range,  the  Little  Hebel 
hurled  a  shot  from  her  rifled  cannon  at  the  CairOy  to  which  the  latter 
answered  by  a  broadside.  So  the  conflict  was  opened  in  front  of  the  popu- 
lous city  of  Memphis,  whose  inhabitants,  suddenly  aroused  from  repose, 
quickly  covered  the  bluffs  and  roofs  as  most  anxious  spectators  of  what  soon 
became  a  severe  naval  battle.  This  was  waged  for  a  time  between  the  gun- 
boats, when  two  of  the  Confederate  rams  {Beauregard  and  Price)  pushed 
swiftly  forward  to  engage  in  the  affray.  The  watchfril  Colonel  Ellet  saw  this 
movement,  and  instantly  took  a  position  in  front  of  the  gun-boats  with  his 
flag-vessel,  the  ram  Queen  of  the  West^  followed  by  the  ram  Monarchy  Cap- 
tain Dryden.  They  both  made  for  the  two  Confederate  rams,  when  the 
latter,  unwilling  to  fight,  tried  to  get  away.  The  Queen  dashed  first  at  the 
Beauregard  (which  opened  fire),  and  missed  her,  but  was  more  successful  in 
chasing  the  Price,  She  struck  the  wheel-house  of  that  vessel  with  her  iron 
prow,  crushing  it,  and  so  damaging  the  hull  that  she  was  compelled  to  run 
for  the  Arkansas  shore,  to  avoid  sinking  in  deep  water.  The  Beauregard 
now  turned  furiously  upon  the  Queen^  when  both  vessels  rushed  toward  each 
other  at  full  speed.  The  skillful  pilot  of  the  former  so  managed  his  vessel 
as  to  avoid  a  blow  from  th'e  latter,  but  gave  one  to  .the  Queen  so  heavily 
that  she  was  disabled.  Her  consort,  the  Monarchy  hastened  to  her  relief 
Dashing  at  the  Beauregard^  she  stove  in  her  bow,  and  caused  her  to  sink  in 
the  space  of  a  few  minutes,  but  in  water  so  shallow  that  her  upper  works 
were  above  it.  A  white  flag  waved  over  the  ruined  vessel,  and  the  fight  of 
the  terrible  rams  ceased.  The  Monarch  foimd  the  Queen  in  the  midst  of  the 
smoke,  badly  wounded,  and  towed  her  to  a  place  of  safety  at  the  shore. 

The  National  gun-boats  continued  pressing  hard  upon  those  of  the  Con- 
federates, which  were  steadily  falling  back.  A  conquering  blow  was  soon 
given  by  the  Benton^  whose  60-pound  rifled  Parrott  gun  hurled  a  ball  at  the 

♦ 

1  Bmton^  Captain  Phelps;  CarondOtty  Captain  Walke;  St.  LouU,  Lientenant-oommandlng  MeOonigto; 
LtmUvilU^  Captain  Dove ;  Cairo^  Lieutenant  Bryant 

*  These  consisted  of  the  Monarah  Qusen  of  the  Wui,  LiongMy  SwUterkmd^  ^*^^0<K  Lanecuttr  No,  t, 
FuUony  Uorrut,  and  Sanuotu,  all  under  the  general  cominand  of  Colonel  Ellet 

*  It  consisted  of  the  General  Van  Dom  (Hollins^s  fliurship).  General  Price,  General  Bragg^  General 
Loifefl,  TAttU  Hebel^  Jeff.  ThompMm.  SttmUr^  and  General  Beanregarti. 
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Ziovell-with  such  precision  and  effect  that  she  was  made  a  wreck  in  an  instant, 
and  began  to  sink.  In  less  than  four  minutes  she  went  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Mississippi,  where  the  water  was  seventy-five  feet  in  depth.  A  greater  por- 
tion of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Lovell  went  down-  with  her,  or  were 
drowned  before  help  could  reach  them.  The  battle  continued  only  a  short 
time  after  this,  when  the  Confederates,  having  only  four  vessels  afloat 
{Thompson^  Bragg ^  Sumter^  and  Van  Dorn)y  and  these  badly  injured,  made 
for  the  shore,  where  they  abandoned  all  their  craft  but  one,  and  fled  for  life 
and  liberty.  The  Van  Dom  escaped  down  the  river,  the  sdle  survivor  of 
the  Confederate  fleet.  Not  a  man  had  been  killed  on  board  the  National 
gun-boats  during  the  action.  What  the  Confederate  loss  was,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  is  not  known.    About  one  hundred  of  them  were  made  captives. 

Jeff.  Thompson,  then  in  command  in  Memphis,  after  providing  for  the 
safe  flight  of  his  troops,  had  stood  upon  the  bluff  and  watched  the  strange 
naval  battle.  When  he  saw  his  friends  vanquished,  he  galloped  away  and 
joined  his  retreating  troops. 

The  National  fleet  was  now 
drawn  up  in  front  of  Memphis, 
and  Commodore  Davis  sent  a 
request  to  the  Mayor  of  the  city 
to  surrender  it.  That  officer 
(John  Park')  replied,  that,  as  the 
civil  authorities  had  no  means 
for  defense,  the  city  was  in  his 
hands.  The  National  flag  had 
already  been  raised  there. 
Colonel  EUet,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  ram  fi<?ht,  informed  that 

,    .  -  ^        '  ^  BLLKT^S  BTBRN-WHKKL  BAM. 

a  white  flag  was  waving  m  the 

city,  approached  the  shore  on  his  vessel,  and  sent  his  son,  Charles  R.  Ellet, 
with  a  message  to  the  Mayor,  saying,  that  the  bearer  would  place  the 
National  ensign  on  the  Custom-house  and  Post-office,  "  as  ervidence  of  the 
return  of  the  city  to  the  care  and  protection  of  the  Constitution."  The 
Mayor  made  a  reply  to  this  note,  substantially  the  same  as  that  to  Com- 
modore Davis ;  and  young  Ellet,  with  Lieutenant  Crankell,  of  the  Fifty- 
ninth  Illinois,  and  two  men  of  the  boat-guard,  unfurled  the  Stripes  and  Stars 
over  the  Post-office,  in  the  midst  of  an  excited  and  threatening  papulace. 

Immediate  military  iK)8ses8ion  of  Memphis  followed  the  reply  of  Mayor 
Park  to  Commodore  Davis,  and  Colonel  Fitch,  of  the  Forty-sixth  Indiana, 
was  appointed  Provost-marshal.  So  it  was  that  General  Wallace,  of  Grant's 
army,  was  permitted  to  enter  and  occupy  Memphis  without  resistance.  His 
advent  was  hailed  with  joy  by  the  Indiana  regiment  there  and  the  Union 
citizens,  for  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  repress  the  secessionists,  or  guard 
the  city  against  the  incursions  of  Jeff.  Thompson's  guerrillas. 

All  Kentucky,  Western  Tennessee,  and  Northern  Mississippi  and  Alabama 
were  now  in  the  possession  of  the  National  authorities,  and  it  was  confidently 
expected  that   East  Tennessee  would  almost  immediately  be  in  the  same 


1  See  pmge  S49. 
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position.  When  General  Buell  joined  Mitchel,  after  the  close  of  the  siege  of 
Corinth,  the  latter,  as  we  have  observed,  urged  that  officer  to  march  directly 
into  the  great  valley  between  the  Cumberland  and  Alleghany  Mountains,  by 
way  of  Chattanooga  and  Cleveland,  for  it  then  seemed  an  easy  matter  to  do 
so.  Buell  would  not  consent,  and  again  East  Tennessee,  made  confident  of 
speedy  liberation  by  so  large  an  army  on  its  borders,  was  doomed  to  bitter 
disappointment,  and  the  endurance  of  still  greater  afflictions  than  it  had  yet 
suffered. 

Although  Mitchel  had  assured  the  Secretary  of  War*  that  his 
*^ml'  campaign  was  ended,*  and  that  he  occupied  Huntsville  in  perfect 
security,  he  was  not  idle  nor  less  vigilant  than  before.  He  not 
only  watched,  but  worked,  and  scouts  and  raiders  were  continually  out  on 
special  duties,  the  chief  object  being  to  keep  danger  from  his  rear,  and  the 
door  open  into  East  Tennessee  and  Northern  Georgia.  Colonels  Turchin  and 
Lytle  were  sent  northward  along  the  line  of  the  Nashville  and  Decatur  rail- 
way, while  General  Negley  was  operating  in  that  vicinity,  and  farther  east- 
ward, dispersing  the  Confederate  forces  at  various  points.  On  the  1 3th  of 
May,  the  latter  went  out  from  Pulaski  on  that  railway,  and,  supported  by 
Colonel  Lytle,  at  Athens  below,  drove  a  gathering  force  of  Confederates  from 
Rogersville,  in  Alabama,  across  the  Tennessee  River.* 

Later,  Colonel  Turchin,  who  was  at  Athens,  was  attacked  by  Confede- 
rates* and  driven  away.  In  the  assault  and  pursuit,  many  of  the 
citizens  of  that  village  joined.  With  re-enforcements  Turchin 
returned,  and  drove  the  Confederate  troops  out  of  the  town,  when  his  exas- 
perated soldiers  sacked  and  pillaged  the  houses  of  secessionists  there,  because 
of  their  active  complicity  in  the  hostile  movements.  For  this  Colonel  Turchin 
was  tried  by  a  court  martial,  and  acquitted.  He  was  promoted  to  brigadier- 
general  while  the  investigation  was  going  on. 

On  the  same  day,*  General  Negley,  who,  in  a  forced  march  of 
twenty  miles,  had  climbed  over  an  almost  impassable  mountain, 
northeastward  of  Stevenson,  surprised  a  Confederate  camp  of  cavalry  under 
General  Adams  at  its  foot,  at  a  place  called  Sweeden's  Cove,  on  the  road 
between  Winchester  and  Jasper,  and  drove  them  from  it.  After  a  very 
severe  skirmish  near  Jasper,  in  which  Colonel  Ilambright  led  the  Nationals, 
the  Confederates  were  routed  and  dispersed,  leaving  as  spoils  their  ammu- 
nition and  commissary  wagons  with  supplies ;  also  arms  scattered  along  the 
pathway  of  their  flight,  and  twelve  prisoners.  Adams  escaped  without  his 
hat,  sword,  or  horse,  borrowing  one  of  the  latter  from  a  negro  on  which  to. 
fly.     Negley  lost  two  killed  and  seven  wounded.* 

But  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  expeditions  sent  out  by  Mitchel, 
and,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  daring  of  the  war,  was  the  secret  one,  already 
alluded  to,  sent  to  break  up  the  railway  between  Chattanooga  and  Atlanta. 
This  expedition  was  composed  of  twenty-two  picked  men,*  led  by  J.  J. 
Andrews,  who  had  been  for  several  months  in    the  secret  service  under 


1  See  page  291.  '  Reports  of  Oenenls  Ifltohel  and  Negley,  May  14th  and  18th,  1809L 

*  Report  of  General  Negley  to  General  Mitohel,  Jane  4, 1862. 

*  Two  of  these  (Andrews  and  Campbell)  were  civilians,  and  clUiens  of  Kentucky;  the  remainder  wera 
soldiers,  selected  from  the  Second,  Twei^ty-flrst,  and  Thirty-third  Ohio  regiments  of  volanteera,  SilPs  brigade. 

'  Their  names  were  as  follows:  J.  J.  Andrews,  William  Campbell,  George  D.  Wilson,  Marion  A.  Rosa,  Perrj  Q. 
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Creneral  BuelL  He  had  proposed  the  expedition  to  Buell  at  Nashville,  and 
that  officer  directed  General  Mitchel,  then  at  Murfreesboro,  to  furnish  him 
with  the  mearis  for  carrying  it  out.'  Mitchel  did  so  with  alacrity,  for  it 
promised  to  be  of  vast  service  to  him  in  executing  his  designs  against  the 
Confederates  beyond  the  Tennessee  River ;  and  that  band  of  young  men  left 
in  detachments  on  their  perilous  errand  at  about  the  time  when  that  daring 
general  commenced  his  march  for  Alabama.  They  passed  within  the  Con- 
federate lines  at  Wartrace,  on  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  railway, 
thirteen  miles  from  Murfreesboro,  traveling  on  foot  as  Confederate  citizens 
making  their  way  from  oppression  in  Kentucky  to  freedom  in  Georgia.  In 
this  disguise  they  went  over  the  rugged  Cumberland  mountains.  Most  of 
them  met  at  Chattanooga,  on  the  day  that  Mitchel  took  possession 
of  Huntsville.*  Some,  who  had  arrived  sooner,  had  gone  by  rail-  '^gS.^^ 
way  to  Marietta,  in  Georgia,  the  final  rendezvous  of  the  party 
before  commencing  operations.  On  the  same  evening  the  whole  party  were 
at  the  latter  place. 

The  designated  point  at  which  to  begin  their  bold  raid  on  the  Georgia 
State  road  was  at  Big  ^hanty,  eight  miles  above  Marietta,  and  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  foot  of  the  Great  Kenesaw  Mountain,  where  several  regiments 
of  Confederate  troops  were  stationed.  With  an  early  train  the  next  morn- 
ing, all  but  two  of  the  party,  who  were  accidentally  left  behind,  started  for 
that  place.  While  the  conductor  and  engineer  were  at  breakfast,  the  raiders 
uncoupled  the  engine  and  three  empty  box-cars  from  the  passenger  cars,  and 
started  at  full  speed  up  the  road,'  leaving  behind  them  wonderers  who  could 
scarcely  believe  the  testimony  of  their  own  eyes.  On  they  went  with  the 
fieetness  of  the  wind,  answering  all  questions  satisfactorily,  where  they  were 
compelled  to  stop,  with  the  assui:ance  that  it  was  a  powder-train  for  Beaure- 
gard. After  going  five  miles  on  their  journey,  they  cut  the  telegraph  wires 
and  picked  up  about  fifty  cross-ties.  Before  reaching  Adamsville,  at  a  curve 
on  the  summit  of  a  high  embankment,  they  tore  up  the  rails  of  the  road,  and 
placed  some  of  the  ties  in  such  position  on  the  bank  that  a  passing  train  was 
hurled  off  and  down  the  precipice.  At  this  point  Andrews  said,  exultingly, 
"  Only  one  more  train  to  pass,  boys,  and  then  we  will  put  our  engine  to  ftiU 
speed,  bum  the  bridges  after  us,  dash  through  Chattanooga,  and  on  to 
Mitchel  at  Huntsville.** 

But  more  than  one  train  had  to  be  passed  before  they  could  commence 
their  destructive  work;  and  just  as  they  had  begun  it,  well  up  toward  Cal- 
houn, they  were  made  to  desist  and  flee  by  the  sound  of  the  whistle  of  a  pur- 
suing train.  When  this  came  to  the  break  in  the  road  just  mentioned,  the 
engineer  of  the  train  they  had  passed,  made  sCbquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances, reversed  his  engine,  and  it  became  a  pursuer.  Then  occurred  one 
of  the  most  thrilling  races  on  record.  Both  engines  were  put  at  full  speed, 
and  away  they  went,  thundering  along,  to  the  amazement  of  the  inhabitants, 


Staadraet,  Samqel  Slarena,  Bamael  BobinsoBf  John  Soott,  W.  W.  Brown,  William  Knight,  J.  B.  Porter,  Mark 
Wood,  J.  A.  Wilson,  M.  J.  Hawklna,  John  Wollun,  D.  A.  Dorset,  Jaoob  Parrott,  Bobert  Bafftim,  William 
Bensioger,  William  Beddiok,  E.  H.  Mason,  William  Pettinger. 

>  Letter  of  General  Baell  to  the  ftdjatant-general,  Angnst,  1908. 

*  Andrews,  the  leader,  W.  W.  Brown,  and  William  Knight,  had  taken  position  on  the  looomotire;  DrowB 
being  the  engineer,  while  J.  A.  Wilson,  mounted  on  one  of  the  box-cars,  aoted  as  brakesman. 
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icy  of  the  errand  of  both«  That  of  the 
i  fleetest,  but  its  time  was  consumed  by- 
tear  up  rails.  The  latter/ and  also  ties, 
oon  the  pursuers  were  too  close  to  allow 
lem  to  take  in  a  supply  of  fuel  and  water. 
isted;  and,  such  was  the  speed  of  the 
which  the  axles  revolved  were  melted, 
and,  when  within  fifteen  miles  of  Chat- 
leave  the  train,  and  every  man  to  seek 
jumped  from  the  train  while  it  was  in 
Iter  to  the  tangled  forests  of  Georgia, 
:amauga  Creek.* 

egraphed  to  Chattanooga,  and  produced 
man-hunt  was  at  once  organized.    He- 
Ty,  cross-road,  and  mountain  pass  wag 
len  and  foot  soldiers  and  citizens,  and 
untry  in  all  directions.    The  whole  party 
led;  and  thus  ended  one  of  the  most 
Twelve  of  them,  after  being  confined  at 
He  for  trial,  and  kept  in  the  iron  cages 
riends  had  suffered,  in  the  county  jaiL* 
escaped  from  the  prison  at  Chattanooga, 
ores  and  little  islands  of  the  Tennessee 
tianta  with  eight  of  his  comrades,  and 
was  there  hanged  without  trial    Seven  . 
of  those  who  were  taken  to  Knoxville 
had  been  tried  by  a  court-martial  as 
spies,  when  the    cannon   of   General 
Mitchel,  thundering  near  Chattanooga, 
broke  up  the  court,  and  the  prisoners, 
against  whom  there  was  not  a  particle 
of  evidence  to    support    the    charge, 
were  soon  afterward  conveyed  to  At- 
lanta.    After  a  brief  confinement,  the 
seven    who    had    been    arraigned    at 
Knoxville  were  taken  out  and  hanged. 
Eight  of  those  bold  and  patriotic  young 
men   thus    gave   their    lives   to    their 
IS  afterward  escaped  from  confinement, 
of  war  in  March,  1863.    To  each  of  the 
r  of  War  afterward  presented  a  medal 
,ed  tiie   National    cemetery  at  Chatta- 

>otb  parties.  **■  It  was  the  deepest  laid  scheme,  and  on  the 
Lh  uf  April,  ^that  ever  emanated  ttom  the  brains  of  any 
ort,  said:  '*The  expedition,  in  the  daring  of  its  ronoeption, 
c  and  overwhelming  resnlts  it  sought,  and  was  likely  to 


Boss,  Shadrack,  Stevens,  Robinson,  and  Soott 

»  naval  heroes.    Instead  of  an  anchor  at  the  oonneetire 

B  surmoanting  erossed  cannon,  and  some  balls. 
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nooga,  in  May,  1866,  he  saw,  in  the  cave  that  forms  the  receiving  vault,' 
seven  coffins,  containing  the  remains  of  the  seven  young  men  who  were 
hanged  at  Atlanta,  and  which  had  lately  been  brought  from  that  city  for 
re-interment.* 

Before  General  Buell's  arrival,  General  Mitchel  had  made  an  effort  to 
seize  Chattanooga.  His  force  was  too  small  to  effect  it,  for  Kirby  Smith,  com- 
manding the  Confederates  in  East  Tennessee,  was  skillful,  active,  and  watch- 
ful Mitchel  had  asked  for  re-enforcements,  but  they  were  not  afforded. 
Finally,  General  Negley,  three  days  after  his  successftil  attack  gn  Adams, 
near  Jasper,  having  made  his  way  rapidly  over  the  rugged  ranges  of  the 
Cumberland  Mountains,  suddenly  appeared  opposite  Chattanooga.  It  was  on 
the  morning  of  the  7th  of  June  when  he  arrived.  Toward  evening  he 
had  heavy  guns  in  position;  and  for  two  hours  he  cannonaded  the  town 
and  the  Confederate  works  on  Cameron's  Hill  and  at  its  base.  The  guns  of 
his  enemy  were  sUenced ;  and  that  night  the  inhabitants  fled  from  the  town. 
During  the  darkness  Smith  was  re-enforced,  and  some  of  his  infantry  took 
positions  to  annoy  Negley  greatly.  The  latter  opened  his  batteries  again  at 
nine  o'clock,  and  before  noon  the  Confederates  had  all  been  driven  from  the 
town  and  their  works,  and  had  commenced  burning  railway  bridges,  east- 
ward of  Chattanooga,  to  impede  a  pursuit.  Considering  the  inferiority  of 
his  numbers,  and  the  approach  of  re-enforcements  for  Smith,  Negley  prudently 
withdrew.  Reporting  to  the  military  governor  of  Tennessee,  he  said,  "  The 
Union  people  in  East  Tennessee  are  wild  with  joy." 

Here,  it  now  seems,  was  presented  a  golden  moment  in  which  to  accom- 
plish  great  results,  but  it  was  not  improved.  With  a  few  more  regiments, 
Negley  might  have  captured  and  held  Chattanooga ;  and  Buell  and  Mitchel 
could  doubtless  have  marched  into  East  Tennessee  with  very  little  resist- 
ance, and  so  firmly  established  the  National  power  there  that  it  might  not 
have  been  broken  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  But  General  Buell  would 
not  consent  to  such  movement,  even  when  the  thunder  of  Negley's  cannon 
at  Chattanooga  made  the  Confederates  in  all  that  region  so  fearful,  that  they 
were  ready  to  abandon  every  thing  at  the  first  intimation  of  an  advance  of 
their  adversary.  See  how  precipitately  they  fled  from  Cumberland  Gap, 
their  "Gibraltar  of  the  mountains,"  and  the  fortified  heights  around  it,  when, 
ten  days  after  the  assault  on  Chattanooga,  General  George  W.  Morgan,  with 
a  few  Ohio  and  Kentucky  troops,  marched  against  it*  from 
Powell's  Valley.  Twenty  miles  his  soldiers  traveled  that  day,  **^J^^ 
climbing  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  dragging  their  cannon  up 
the  precipices  by  block  and  tackle,  and  skirmishing  all  the  way  without 
losing  a  man.  They  were  cheered  by  rumors  that  the  ^e  had  fled.  At  sunset 
they  were  at  the  main  works,  and  the  flags  of  the  Sixteenth  Ohio  and 
Twenty-second  Kentucky  were  floating  over  those  fortifications  in  the 
twilight.  The  Confederate  rear-guard  had  departed  four  hours  before ;  and 
the  whole  force  had  fled  so  hastily  that  they  left  almost  every  thing  behind 
them.     They  had  been  supplied  with  food  chiefly  by  plunderers  of  the  Union 

1  This  cave  and  the  National  cemetery  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

*  For  a  minate  aoeoont  of  the  daring  adventures  of  Andrews  an^  his  party  of  young  soldiers,  see  a  well- 
written  volume  firom  the  pen  of  one  of  them  (Lieutenant  William  Pettinger,  of  the  Second  Ohio),  entitled,  Z>ar> 
ing  and  St^faHng:  A  ifUtory  of  fhs  Or^at  lUMroad  Adveniws. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

OPERATIONS  ON  THE  COASTS  OF  THE   ATLANTIC  AND  THE  GULF  OF  MEXICO. 

^   E  left  General  Bumside  in  Albemarle  Sound,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Roanoke  Island  and  the  operations  at  Elizabeth 
City,  Edenton,  and  Plymouth,*  preparing  for  other  conquests 
on  the  North  Carolina  coast.     For  that  purpose  he  con- 
gy    centrated  his  forces,  with  the  fleet  now  in  command  of 
'    Commodore  Rowan  (Goldsborough  having  been  ordered 
to  Hampton  Roads),  at  Hatteras  Inlet.     New  Berne,  the 
capital  of  Craven  County,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Trent  and  Neuse, 
was  his  first  object  of  attack.' 

The  land  and  naval  forces  left  Hatteras  Inlet  on  the  morning  of  the  12th 
of  March,*  and  at  sunset  the  gun-boats  and  transports  anchored 
off  the  mouth  of  Slocum's  Creek,  about  eighteen  miles  from  New 
Berne,  where  Bumside  had    determined  to  make  a   landing.      His  troops 
numbered  about  fifteen  thousand.      The  landing  was  begun  at  seven  o'clock 
the  next  morning,*  under  cover  of  the  gun-boats ;    and  so  eager    ^  y^^^^  jg^ 
were  the  men  to  get  ashore,  that  many,  too  impatient  to  wait  for   . 
the  boats,  leaped  into  the  water,  waist  deep,  and  waded  to  the  land.     Then 
they  pushed  on  in  the  direction  of  New  Berne,  in  a  copious  rain,  dragging 
their  heavy  cannon,*  with  great  difficulty  and  fatigue,  through  the  wet  clay, 
into  which  men  often  sank  knee  deep.     The  head  of  the  column  was  within 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  Confederate  works  at  sunset,  when  it  halted  and 
bivouacked.      During  the  night  the  remainder   pf   the  army  came  up   in 
detachments  hour  after  hour,  meeting  no  resistance.     The  gun-boats  mean- 
while had  moved  up  the  river  abreast  the  army,  the  flag-ship  Delaware  lead- 
ing.    A  shore-battery  opened  upon  her  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  but 
was  soon  quieted  by  her  reply. 

The  main  body  of  the  Confederates,  under  the  command  of  General 
Branch,  consisted  of  eight  regiments  of  infantry  and  five  hundred  cavalry, 
with  three  batteries  of  field-artillery  of  six  guns  each.  These  occupied  a  line 
of  intrenchments  extending  more  than  a  mile  from  near  the  river  across  the 
railway,  supported  by  another  line,  on  the  inland  flank,  of  rifle-pits  and 
detached  intrenchments  in  the  form  of  curvettes  and  redans,  for  more  than 
a  mile,  and  terminating  in  a  two-gun  redoubt.    On  the  river-bank  and  cover- 

>  8e«  Chapter  VL  pages  170  to  175,  Inclofllve. 

'  New  Berne  was  a  point  of  much  military  Importance.  It  was  near  the  head  of  an  extenslre  and  navigable 
arm  of  the  sea,  and  was  connected  by  railway  wlUi  Beaufort  harbor  at  Morehead  City,  and  Raleigh,  the  oapltal 
of  the  State. 

*  Among  them  were  tiz  naval  howitzers  that  Bowan  put  ashore,  under  Llentenant  B.  S.  MoCook,  to  aMist 
In  the  attack. 

Vol.  IL— 68 
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ing  their  left  was  Fort  Thompson,  four  miles  from  New  Berne,  armed  with 
thirteen  heavy  guns;  and  other  works  and  appliances,  prepared  by  good 
engineering  skill,  for  the  defense  of  the  river-channel  against  the  passage  of 
gun-boats,  were  numerous.* 

At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,*  the  army  moved  forward  in 
three  columns,  under  Generals  Foster,  Reno,  and  Parka  A  heavy 

*?m*^  fog  lay  for  a  short  time  upon  the  land  and  water,  but  it  was 
soon  dissipated.  Foster,  with  the  first  brigade,  marched  up  the 
main  country  road  to  attack  Fort  Thompson  and  the  Confederate  left.  Reno, 
with  the  second  brigade,  followed  nearer  the  line  of  the  railway,  to  fall  upon 
their  right ;  and  Parke,  with  the  third  brigade,  kept  such  position  that  he 
might  attack  their  front  or  assist  the  other  two  brigades. 

Foster  began  battle  at  eight  o'clock.'  At  the  same  time  Reno  pushed  on 
toward  the  Confederate  right  fiank,  while  Parke  took  position  on  their  front. 
Foster  was  supported  on  his  left  by  the  boat-howitzers,  manned  by  Lieuten- 
ants McCook,  Hammond,  Daniels,  and  Tillotson,  with  marines  and  a  detach- 
ment of  the  TJnion  Coast  Guard.  Before  the  Confederate  center  was  placed 
a  12-pounder  steel  cannon,  under  Captain  Bennett,  of  the  Cossack^  who 
was  assisted  in  its  management  by  twenty  of  that  ship's  crew ;  and  on  the 
left  of  the  insurgents  was  Captain  Dayton's  battery,  from  the  transport 
Highlander, 

Foster's  brigade  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle  for  about  four  hours.  In 
response  to  his  first  gun,  the  assailed  ran  up  the  Confederate  flag  with  a 
shout,  and  opened  a  brisk  fire  which  soon  became  most  severe.  There  was  a 
hard  struggle  for  the  position  where  their  intrenchments  crossed  the  railway, 
and  in  this  the  Second  Massachusetts  and  Tenth  Connecticut  were  con- 
spicuous. General  Parke  gave  support  to  Foster  until  it  was  evident  that 
the  latter  could  sustain  himself,  when  the  former,  with  his  whole  brigade 
excepting  the  Eleventh  Connecticut,  Colonel  Mathews,  went  to  the  support  of 
Reno  in  his  flank  movement,  which  that  officer  was  carrying  on  with  success. 
After  he  had  fought  about  an  hour,  he  ordered  the  Twenty-first  Massachu- 
setts, Colonel  Clark,  to  charge  a  portion  of  the  Confederate  works.  It  dashed 
forward  at  the  double-quick,  accompanied  by  General  Reno  in  person,  and  in 
a  few  moments  was  within  the  intrenchments,  from  which  it  was  as  speed- 
ily driven  by  two  of  Branch's  regiments.  This  was  followed  by  a  charge  of 
the  Fourth  Rhode  Island  upon  a  battery  of  five  guns  in  its  front,  supported 
by  rifle-pits.  The  battery  was  captured,  the  National  flag  was  unfurled 
over  it,  and  its  occupants  and  supporters  were  driven  pell-mell  far  away 

>  A  little  below  Fort  Thompson  wu  Fort  Dixie,  four  guna.  Between  Fort  Thompson  and  the  dty  wer» 
Forts  Brown,  Ellis,  and  Lane,  each  mounting  eight  guns;  and  a  mile  from  New  Berne  was  Union  Point  Bat- 
tery, of  two  gunn,  manned  by  a  company  of  public  singers.  In  the  channel  (^  the  Nense  were  twenty-four 
sunken  vessels,  several  tcHpedoes,*  and  submerged  iron-pointed  spars,  planted  so  as  to  pierce  the  bottoms  of  ves- 
sels ascending  the  river.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Neuse  was  a  succession  of  redoubts,  over  half  a  mile  in 
extent,  in  the  midst  of  woods  and  swamps,  for  riflemen  and  fleld-piecea. 

»  His  troops  consisted  of  the  Twenty-third,  Twenty-fourth,  Twenty-flfth,  and  Twenty-seventh  Mas- 
sachusetts, commanded  respectively  by  Colonels  Kurtz,  Stevenson,  Upton,  and  Lee;  and  the  Tenth  ConnecU- 
ent.  Colonel  Drake. 

•  TbeM  torp«doM  conalstod  of  a  eyllnder  of  Iron,  aboat  ten  Inehw  In  dlMMtor,  fato  wbkh  fitted  a  hMvlly  loaded  bomb-cboll,  rMtla| 
»a  •pringi.  The  torpedo  wm  placed  on  the  point  of  heavy  Umber,  la  the  form  and  podtien  of  Anamm-dt-friM,  held  firmly  at  the  bottom 
of  the  river  by  etonee  In  a  box,  and  lying  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  defreee  la  the  direetloo  of  aa  ^proachlaf  viwil.  Th«  ehell  waa  e^ 
■rraaged,  that  when  a  veuel  ehoald  etrike  the  cylinder  on  the  point  of  the  timber,  a  pereaarion  e^  woold  ba  dlwihargwl  aad  the  ebell 
ei^loded.    TheM  were  very  formidable  miwilee,  bnt  the  gnn-boate  did  not  go  near  theoi. 
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from  their  lost  guns  and  breast-works.  The  victory  was  made  com- 
plete by  the  aid  of  the  Fifth  Rhode  Island  and  Eighth  and  Eleventh  Con- 
necticut. 

All  this  while,  Reno  was  losing  heavily  from  the  effects  of  another  bat- 
tery.     So  he  called  up  his  reserve  reghnent  (the  Fifty-first  Pennsylvania^ 
Colonel  Hartrauft),  and  ordered  it 
to  charge  the  work.      It  was  done 
gallantly,  and  the  Fifty-first  New 
York,    Twenty-first    Massachusetts, 
and  Ninth  New  Jersey  participated 
m  the  achievement  and  the  triumph. 
Foster,     meanwhile,     hearing     the 
shouts  on   the  left  when  the  order 
to  charge  was  given,  had   directed 
Ins  brigade   to   advance  along  the 
"whole  Une.     Pressed  at  all  points, 
on  front  and  fiank,  the  Confederates 
abandoned    every   thing    and    fled, 
pursued  by  Foster  to  the  verge  of 
the  Trent.    The  ftigitives  were  more 
fleet  than  he,  and,  burning  the  rail- 
way and   turnpike  bridges  behind 
them  that  spanned  the  Trent  (the 
first  by  sending  a  raft  of  flaming 
turpentine    and  cotton  against    it), 
they  escaped.     So  ended  the  Bat- 
TLB  OF  New  Beene.* 

The  National  squadron,  in  the 

^^^H  tune,  had  co-operated  with  the 

^Jgjr^     in  the  attack  on  Fort  Thomp 

A  ^nd   in   driving    the   Confede- 

,^^        :from   the   other   batteries   on 

,.  ^  shore.       When     these     were 


OPBBATIONB  NSAR  NEW  BXBKB. 


gva'<3^::».^ted,    the     gun-boats     passed 

the       ^z^T)structions  and  went  up  to  the  city.     The  Confederate  troops  had 

firec3L       it  in  seven  places,  and  then  hurried   to  Tuscarora,  about  ten  miles 

fronc^     I^^ew  Berne,  where  they  halted.     Large  numbers  of  the  terrified  citizens 

hai     ^•-'bandoned  their  homes  and  fled  to  the  interior.     No  less  than  seven 

Tail"^^^^^^  trains,  crowded  to  overflowing  with  men,  women,  and  children,  left 

Se^^^     XSeme  for  Goldsboro'  on  the  day  of  the  battle.     "  The  town  of  New 

^'^*^^^'"  says  Pollard,  "  originally  contained  twelve  hundred  people;  when 

occi:i.^_^i^<j  by  the  enemy,  it  contained  one  hundred  people,  male  and  female, 

oftVi.^    ol^  population."     Pollard  did  not  count  the  large  number  of  colored 

loya.\x^^Q  who  remained  as  "  people."  • 

*    ^^^xieral  Foster's   brigade  was  taken  over  the  Trent  and  to  the   city 

irA^x^-Ves  by  some  of  Rowan's  boats,  and  took  military  possession  of  New 

^^■^^-     General  Burnside  made  the  fine  old  mansion  of  the  Stanley  family, 

1  S«e  reports  of  Oeneral  Bamside  and  his  snbordinste  offloers,  and  of  Goininodore  Rowan. 
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and   there,   on  the    fol- 
jeneral    Foster   military 
governor  of   the    city, 
and  directing  the  places 
of  public  worship  to  be 
opened  on  Sunday,  the 
16th,  at  a  suitable  hour, 
in  order  that  the  chap- 
lains   of   the    different 
regiments   might   hold 
divine  service  in  them ; 
the  bells  to  be  rung  as 
usual.      On    the    same 
;   day  Bumside  issued  an 
;   order,     congratulating 
his  troops  on  account 
of  the   "  brilliant   and 
hard-won  victory,"  and 
directed  each  regiment 
on  its   banner.     In  his 
irage  and  fidelity  of  his. 
he  credit  of  planning  the 

idred  in  killed  and  four 
former  wfere  Lieutenant- 
msetts,  and  other  gallant 
much  less  in  killed  and 
risoners.*  The  spoils  of 
don  of  the  town  of  New 
ilway,  the  great  line  of 
ed,  gave  to  the  National 
^e.  Its  moral  effect  was 
)f  the  Government,  who 
nth."* 

le,  and  almost  before  the 
•it  of  the  friends  of  the 
v'olence  by  the  generous 
ew  York,  and  the  origi- 
rhose  holy  ministrations, 
s  Sanitary  Commission, 
almost  the  entire  period 
'-er  was  with  Bumside's 


I  hare  endeavored  to  carry  oat  tbe 
IS  far  events  have  been  singular! r 

•  "4 

ries  monntlng  fortj-six  heavy  guns : 
r  of  sailing  vessels ;  wagons,  horses, 
smp  equipage  of  th«  Ooofederates; 
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expedition  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  distributing  to  tjie  sick  and  wounded 
the  generous  contributions  of  patriotic  and  charitable  citizens,  and  to  exer- 
cise a  fostering  care  of  the  poor  and  ignorant  colored  people,  from  whose 
limbs  the  hand  of  the  loyal  victor  had  just  unloosed  the  shackles  of  hopeless 
slavery. 

Mr.  Colyer  began  his  blessed  work  on  Roanoke  Island  in  February,  and 
now,  at  the  middle  of  March,  he  was  made  busy  in  the  same  high  vocation 
at  New  Berne.     When  his  labors  in  the  hospitals  were  finished,  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  helpless  of  that  town  of  every  kind,  by 
an  order  issued  by  Bumside,*  which  read  thus:  "Mr.  Vincent    *^5^**' 
Colyer  is  hereby  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Poor,  and  will 
he  obeyed    and    respected  accordingly."*     Mr.   Colyer    took  for   his  head- 
quarters a  respectable  dwelling  in  the 
town,  and  at  onCe  began  the  exercise 
of   the    most    commendable    form    of 
benevolence,  in    finding    remunerative 
employment  for  the  healthy  destitute.^ 
He  opened  evening  schools  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  colored  people,  in  which 
over  eight  hundred  of  the  most  eager 
pupils    were    nightly    seen,    some    of 
General  Foster's  New  England  soldiers 
acting  as  teachers.    But  this  promising, 
benevolent  work  was  suddenly  stopped 
J)y    Edward    Stanley,    who 

Lad  been  appointed*  by  the       ' ""'''  ^''™''  HExn^ir.KTKB.. 

President  military  governor  of  North  Carolina,  and  whose  policy  was  that 
of  a  large  class  of  Unionists  in  border  slave-labor  States,  namely,  to  preserve 
slavery,  and,  if  possible,  the  Union.  The  closing  of  the  schools  was  the  first 
administrative  act  of  the  new  governor,  in  conformity  with  the  barbarous 
laws  of  North  Carolina,  which  made  it,  he  said,  "  a  criminal  offense  to  teach 
the  blacks  to  read."  He  also  returned  fugitive  slaves  to  their  masters ;  and 
the  hopes  of  that  down-trodden  race  in  that  region,  which  were  so  delight- 
fully given  in  promises,  were  suddenly  extinguished.' 

Having  taken  possession  of  New  Berne,  Bumside  proceeded  at  once  to 
fiirther  carry  out  the  instructions  of  General  McClellan  by  leading  a  force 

^  On  the  24th  of  April,  Qenenil  Foster  Issacd  an  order  that  all  passes  given  to  negroes  by  Mr.  Colyer  to  go  out 
of  the  lines  be  respected  at  the  outposts,  and  that  all  persons  ontside,  inquiring  for  him,  be  sent  to  him 
unquestioned. 

»  Mr.  Colyer  gave  employment  to  every  able-bodied  nian  that  could  bo  found :  and  in  the  course  of  the  four 
months  that  he  administered  the  duties  of  his  office  under  Bumside  there,  colored  men  built  three  tirst-class 
earthwork  forts:  ono  .it  New  Berne,  another  on  Uoanoko  Island,  and  a  third  at  Washington,  North  Carolina. 
They  also  performed  much  hibor  as  carpenters  and  blacksmiths,  and  were  made  useful  in  loading  nnd  discharging 
canf«M>3  for  about  three  hundred  Government  vessels,  serving  aa  crows  on  about  twenty  steamers,  and  as  gangs 
of  laborers  in  seyeral  departments.  More  than  fifty  of  them  were  employed  in  the  perilous  duty  of  spies,  going 
ftomotlmes  three  hundred  miles  within  the  Confederate  linds,  and  bringing  back  the  must  reliable  information, 
because  the  negroes  were  uniformly  loyal  to  the  National  cause. 

During  the  four  months  that  Mr.  Colyer  was  in  New  Berne,  he  and  his- assistants  cared  for  and  kept  from 
want  and  suffering  over  eight  hundred  people. 

*  When  this  Ihct  was  told  to  President  Lincoln,  he  said,  with  great  earnestness,  "*  Well,  this  I  have  always 
maintained  and  shall  Insist  on,  that  no  slave  who  once  comes  within  our  tines  a  fugitive  from  a  rebel  shall  ever 
be  returned  to  his  master.  For  my  part,  I  have  hated  slavery  from  nfiy  childhood."  This  was  said  at  about  the 
time  when  he  had  written  a  proclamation  of  emant'ipation,  which,  by  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  waa 
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agsdnst  Fort  Macon,  that  commanded  the  important  harbor  of  Beaufort, 
North  Carolina,  and  Bogue  Sound.'  That  fort,  with  others,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  seized  by  Governor  Ellis,  early  in  1861,'  before  the  so-called  seces- 
sion of  the  State.  Its  possession  by  the  Government  would  secure  the  use 
of  another  fine  harbor  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  National  vessels  engaged 
in  the  blockading  and  other  service,  an  object  of  great  importance.  It  stands 
upon  a  long  spit  or  ridge  of  sand,  cast  up  by  the  waves,  called  Bogue  Island, 
and  separated  from  the  main  by  Bogue  Sound,  which  is  navigable  for  small 
vessels.  At  the  head  of  the  deeper  part  of  Beaufort  harbor,  and  at  the 
terminus  of  the  railway  from  New  Berne,  is  Morehead  City,  thirty-six  miles 
from  the  former ;  and  on  the  northern  side  of  the  harbor  is  Beaufort,  the 
capital  of  Carteret  County,  and  an  old  and  pleasant  town,  which  was  a 
popular  place  of  resort  for  the  North  Carolinians  in  the  summer.  Into  that 
harbor  blockade-runners  had  for  some  time  been  carrying  supplies  for  the 
Confederates.* 

General  Bumside  intrusted  the  expedition  against  Fort  Macon  to  the 
command  of  General  Parke,  at  the  same  time  sending  General  Reno  to  make 
further  demonstrations  in  the  rear  of  Norfolk,  Parke's  forces  were  trans- 
ferred by  water  to  Slocum's  Creek,  from  which  point  they  marched  across  the 
country  and  invested  Morehead  City,  nine  days  after  the  fall  of 
"  ^^mL  ^  ^6w  Berne.*  The  latter  place  was  evacuated.  On  the  26th,  a  de- 
tachment, composed  of  the  Fourth  Rhode  Island  and  Eighth 
Connecticut,  took  possession  of  Beaufort  without  opposition,  for  there  was 
no  military  force  there. 

In  the  mean  time  a  flag  had  been  sent  to  Fort  Macon  with  a  demand  for 
its  surrender.  It  was  refused,  the  commander.  Colonel  Moses  T.  White 
(nephew  of  Jefferson  Davis),  declaring  that  he  would  not  yield  until  he  had 
eaten  his  last  biscuit  and  slain  his  last  horse.  Vigorous  preparations  were  at 
once  made  to  capture  it,  and  on  the  11th  of  April  General  Parke  made  a 
reconnoissance  in  force  on  Bogue  Spit,  drove  in  the  Confederate  pickets,  and 
selected  good  points  for  the  planting  of  siege-guns.  At  that  time  regular 
siege  operations  commenced,  and  the  garrison  was  confined  within  the  limits 
of  the  fort,  closely  watched,  for  it  was  expected  that  in  their  supposed  des- 

withbeld  for  some  months,  for  pradentUl  reaaona.— Seo  Mr.  Coljer^s  Rtport  qf  Hu  OhritHan  MUHan  to  tJU 
United  States  Army^  from  August,  1861,  to  Augnst,  1383.  la  that  report  may  be  found  most  interestinic  detjUls 
of  work  and  experience  among  the  freedmen  on  the  Atlantic  coast 

1  **  Having  gained  pitsaession  of  which  [New  Berne],  and  the  raihroad  passing  through  it,  you  will  at  once 
throw  a  sufficient  force  upon  Beaufort,  and  take  the  steps  necessary  to  reduce  Fort  Macon  and  open  that  port**— 
MoClellan's  Instructions,  January  7th,  1889. 

>  Sec  page  161,  volume  I. 

>  The  Confederates  owned  a  war  steamer  called  the  KaehHUe^  commanded  by  Captain  R.  P.  Pegram.  At 
the  beginning  of  February,  1863,  she  was  lying  in  the  harbor  of  Southampton,  England,  with  a  cargo  of  stores 
valued  at  $8,000,000.  Near  her  was  the  United  States  gun-boat  Tuecarorck,  Captain  Craven,  carrying  nine  heavy 
guns,  which  had  been  sent  over  fw  the  special  purpose  of  watching  the  ITashHUey  and  capturing  her  when  she 
should  put  to  sea.  The  British  authorities,  sympathizing  with  the  Confederates,  notified  Captain  Craven  that 
the  Tuecarora  would  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  port  until  twenty-four  hours  after  the  NaA^Ue  nhould  deport 
The  British  war-ship  Dauntless  lay  near,  ready  to  enforce  the  order,  and  the  armored  ship  Warrior  was  within 
call,  if  necessity  should  require  its  presence.  The  result  was,  that  on  the  8d  of  February  the  Ka^vilU  left 
Southampton,  eluded  the  chase  of  the  Tuscarora^  that  commenced  twenty-four  hours  afterward,  and  ran  the 
blockade  into  Beaufort  hartxHr  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  with  her  valuable  cargo.  She  had  coaled  on  the 
way  at  the  friendly  English  port  of  Bermuda,  where,  on  the  22d  of  February,  an  order  was  promulgateil  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  that  port  as  a  coal  d6p8t  by  the  United  States.  This  ^-as  one  of  many  slmihir  exhibitions 
of  the  professed  neutrality  of  Great  Britain  during  the  war.  The  NashnilU  remained  in  Beaufort  until  the  night 
of  the  17th  of  March,  when  she  again  ran  the  blockade,  and  went  to  sea  to  depredate  upon  American  merchant- 
Teasels. 
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perate  strait  they  might  make  a  sudden  and  fierce  sortie,  but  there  was  only 
some  picket  skirmishing  occasionaUy.  Ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  were 
rafted  over  from  a  wooded  point  near  Carolina  City  by  General  Parke,  and 
batteries  were  constructed  behind  sand  dunes  on  Bogue  Spit.     Gun-boats 


VIXW  AT  THB  LANDING   AT  MOSKHSAD  OlTT.l 

were  •co-operating  with  them,  and  the  garrison,  composed  of  about  five 
hundred  North  Carolinians,  was  cut  off  from  all  communication  by  sea  and 
land.' 

Three  siege  batteries  were  erected  on  Bogue  Spit  behind  sand-hills,  the 
sides  and  front  being  formed  by  sand-bags.  The  most  distant,  under*  Lieu- 
tenant Flagler,  of  the  New  York  Third  Artillery,  was  in  the  borders  of  a 
marsh,  about  fourteen  hundred  yards  from  the  fort,  and  mounted  four  ten- 


1  This  Is  a  view  Tooklng  westward  of  the  causeway,  on  which  lies  the  railway  track  from  the  main  at  More- 
bead  City  to  the  wharf  at  deep  water.  Morehead  City  Is  seen  in  the  distance,  and  Bogae  Sound  and  Spit  appear 
on  the  left,  where  the  vessels  are  seen.  The  single  bird  indicates  the  place  of  Moreheail  City ;  the  two  birds,  the 
site  of  a  fort  erected  by  the  Nationals;  the  three  birdN  the  wooded  point  at  Carolina  City  from  which  ordnance 
and  supplies  were  sent  orer  to  the  Spit ;  and  the  four  birds  show  the  position  of  the  landing-place  on  the  SpH 
from  which  the  siege-guns  were  taken  to  their  proper  places.  The  picture  is  from  a  sketch  made  by  the  writer 
from  the  deck  of  the  Ben  D^ord^  in  December,  1861 

*  Two  of  the  companies  in  the  fort  wcro  young  men  from  Beaufort,  and  there,  in  sight  of  their  homes,  they 
were  really  prisoners.    They  reso^j^  to  various  devices  to  keep  up  communication  with  their  friends.    Among 
others,  they  would  send  out  tiny  vessels,  with  sails  all  set,  to  drift  across  the  bay,  around  the  nuurshes,  to  Beaufort, 
carrying  letters  or  other  kinds  of  messages.    On  a  thin 
board,  thus  set  afloat  on  the  20th  of  April,  was  Inscribed 
the  following  message :  "  7b  /Ae  Lady»  of  Beaufort,— we 
are  still  induring  the  privations  of  War,  with  unexosted 
Hopes  if  this  vessil  dt\e  reach  hur  port  of  destiny  you 
will  find  that  we  are  still  well  and  alive  and  will  not  leeve 
till  we  Boa  the  ruins  of  theas  old  Walls  wo  have  had 
several  scurmish  fights  with  the  Yankee  Piket  Gard,  the 
old  topsail  gards  sends  there  best  Respects  to  all  there 
Lady  friends  of  Beaufort  and  snrroundlng  country." 

Such  contrivances  for  communication  were  used  else- 
where. While  the  contending  armies  were  on  the  Rap- 
pahannock, the  pickets  of  both  sides  would  send  news- 
papers backward  and  forward  across  the  stream  in  that 
way.  Our  little  picture  shows  one  in  the  possession  of 
Ueutenant  C.  A.  Alvord,  Jr.,  of  General  CaldwelPs  staff, 
which  he  brought  from  the  Rappahannock.     It  is  made 

of  a  piece  of  thin  board,  about  twenty-three   inches  in  

length,  with  a  strip  of  the  same  for  a  keel,  and  a  rudder  Kawspxpwi-BOAT  at  FRKDiRiCKBBirM. 

of  tin.    Two  snwll  sticks  formed  masts,  and  the  sails 

were  made  of  checked  cotton  cloth.    On  it  a  newspaper  was  sent  over  by  tlie  insurjicnts  from  the  Fredericks- 
burg side  of  the  river. 
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inoh  mortars.  The  second  was  about  two  hundred  yards  in  front  of  it,  under 
Captain  Morris,  of  the  First  Regular  Artillery,  and  mounted  three  long  30- 
pound  Parrott  guns ;  and  the  third  was  one  hundred  yards  still  nearer  the 
fort,  composed  of  four  8-inch  mortars,  and  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Prouty, 
of  the  Third  New  York  Artillery.  When  these  batteries  were  completed,  the 
gun-boats  Daylight  (flagrship) ;  State  of  Georgia^  Commander  Armstrong ; 
and  Chippewa^  Lieutenant  Bryson,  and  the  barque  Oemsboky  Lieutenant 
Cavendish,  took  position  for  battle  outside  the  Spit,  within  range  of  the  fort. 
Bumside  came  down  from  New  Berne,  and  passed  over  to  the  batteries ;  and 
at  six  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  25.th  of  April,*  Flagler 
opened  fire  with  his  10-inch  mortars,  directed  by  Lieutenant 
Andrews  of  the  Signal  Corps,  and  his  accomplished  young  assistant.  Lieu- 
tenant Wait.*  The  other  batteries  followed,  and  in  the  course  often  minutes 
the  fort  replied  with  a  shot  from  Captain  Manney's  24-pounder  battery  on 
the  terreplein.  The  heavy  columbiads  and  32-pounders  en  barbette  joined 
in  the  cannonade,  and  at  eight  o'clock  the  fort,  belching  fire  and  smoke  like 
an  active  volcano,  was  sending  a  shot  every  minute.  The  National  batteries 
were  responding  with  equal  vigor,  and  the  war  vessels,  were  doing  good 
service,  maneuvering  in  an  elliptical  course,  like  Dupont's  at  Port  Royal 
Entrance,  and  throwing  heavy  shot  and  shell  upon  the  fortress.  But  the 
roughness  of  t^^e  sea,  caused  by  a  southwest  wind,  compelled  them  to  with- 
draw after  fighting  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  The  land  batteries  kept  at  work 
until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  a  white  flag,  displayed  on  Fort 
Macon,  caused  their  firing  to  cease.  Captain  Guion,  of  the  garrison,  came 
out  with  a  proposition  from  Colonel  White  to  surrender;  *nd  before  ten 
^  o'clock  the   next   morning*  the  fort  was  in   the   possession   of 

the  National  forces,  with  about  five  hundred  prisoners  of  war.* 
Bumside  was  present,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the   ensign  of  the 


1  In  cases  like  this,  where  the  mortars  and  gons  were  so  situated  behind  obetmctloos  to  rision  that  the  rmnge 
eoald  not  be  predselj  known,  nor  the  effects  of  missiles  sent  determined,  the  services  of  the  members  of  the 
Signal  Corps  were  most  important  As  an  lllastratlTe  example,  I  quote  from  the  report  of  Lieutenant  Andrews 
on  this  occasion :  '*  I  was  the  only  [Signal]  officer  on  duty  on  Beaufort  station,  until  Lieutenant  Marvin  Wait 
reported  for  duty.  My  station  was  at  a  light  angle  with  the  lino  of  Are,  so  thdt  I  was  enabled  to  judge  with 
accuracy  the  distance  over  or  short  a  shot  fell.  The  10-inch  shell  were  falling,  almost  without  exception,  more 
than  three  hundred  yards  beyond  the  fort  Lieutenant  Wait  and  myself  oontifiued  to  signal  to  the  officer  in  charge 
until  the  correct  range  was  obtained.  The  S-lnch  shell  were  foiling  short— we  signaled  to  the  officer  in 
oharge  of  that  battery  with  the  same  effect  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  battery  of  Parrott  guns,  which  was 
too  much  elevated.  From  the  position  of  our  batteries,  it  was  impossible  fur  the  officers  in  charge  to  Me  how 
their  shots  fell,  but  owing  to  the  observations  made  by  Lieutenant  Wait  and  myself,  and  signaled  to  them  froxa 
time  to  time,  an  accurate  range  was  obtained  by  all  the  batteries,  and  was  not  lost  during  the  day.  After  12  M^ 
entry  thotjirtdfrom  our  batteries  fell  in  or  on  the  fort^ 

Lieutenant  Wait  (son  of  John  T.  Wait,  of  Norwich,  Connecticut)  was  then  only  a  little  more  than  nineteen 
years  of  age.  He  had  acquired  great  skill  in  signaling,  and,  for  his  services  on  this  occasion,  Mi^or  Myer,  the 
ehief  of  the  Signal  Department  presented  him  with  a  very  beautifiil  battle-flag.  A  few  months  later  he  gave 
his  young  life  tu  his  country,  while  gallantly  battling  with  his  r^ment  (Eighth  (^nneotlcnt)  on  (he  field  of 
Antletam. 

'  The  capitulation  was  signed  by  Colonel  M.  T.  White,  Qeneral  J.  O.  Parko,  and  Commodore  Samuel 
Lockwooo.  The  troops  of  the  garrison  were  held  as  prisoners  of  war  on  parole  until  duly  exchanged.  The 
officers  wt'fc  allowed  to  retain  their  side-arms;  and  both  officers  and  men  had  the  privileire  of  saving  their  pri- 
vate effects.  In  this  contllct  the  Nationals  lust  only  one  man  killed  and  two  wounded.  The  Confederates  lost 
seven  killed  nml  eightm-n  wounded.  The  fruits  for  the  victors  were — the  important  fort;  the  command  of 
Beaufort  Harbor ;  20,000  iwumls  of  powder;  150  10-inch  shells ;  2A0  82-pound  sh(»t ;  150  S-inch  shot  and  400  stand 
of  arms.— See  Ileporls  of  General  Burnsitle  and  Commodore  Loekwoucl.  April  27,  1SC2. 

On  the  (lay  after  the  surrender  Bumside  issued  a  congratulatory  order,  in  which  he  said  he  took  partlcolar 
pleasure  "in  thanking  General  Parke  and  his  brave  command  for  the  patient  labor,  fortitude,  and  courage 
displayed  in  the  investment  and  reduction  of  Fort  Macon,"  and  declared  that  the  tnmps  hod  ^earned  the  right 
to  wear  upon  their  colors  and  guidons  the  words,  *  Fort  Macon,  April  25,  1902.*  " 
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Republic,  and  the  new  colorB  of  the  Fifth  Rhode  Island  battalion,  which  had 
just  been  presented  to  it  by  the  women  of  Providence,  unfurled  over  the 
fort' 

The  writer  visited  and  sketched  Fort  Macon  in  December,  1 864,  while 
accompanying  the  expedition  under  General  Butler  against  Fort  Fisher. 
The  transports  bearing  his  troops,  and  the  Ben  Deford^  his  head-quarters 
ship,  had  been  furnished  with  water  and  fuel  for  only  ten  days.  Having 
waited  three  days  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  twenty-five  miles  at  sea,  off 
Fort  Fisher,  for  the  arrival  of  the  war-vessels  that  were  to  co-operate  with 
the  soldiers,  it  was  necessary  to  run  up  the  coast  seventy  miles  to  Beaufort 
for  a  new  supply  of  fuel  and  water.  This  gave  the  writer  a  wished  for 
opportunity  to  visit  Beaufort  Harbor  and  its  surroundings.  We  entered  it 
duHng  one  of  the  heaviest  gales  known  on  that  coast  for  thirty  years,  and 
were  detained  there  four  days,  during  which  time  we  visited  the  old  town 
of  Beaufort,  the  more  modem  Morehead  City,  Carolina  City,  the  Bogue 
Banks  or  Spit,  and  Fort  Macon.  The  latter  is  at  the  eastern  point  of  the 
Spit,  upon  an  elevation  above  the  common  level,  composed  of  a  huge  mound 
of  sand  thrown  up  for  the  purpose.     The  fort  was  built  of  brick  and  stone. 


roKT  MAOoxr  IK  1861* 

and  named  in  honor  of  Nathaniel  Macon,  a  distinguished  statesman  of  North 
Carolina.     Built  for  defense  against  a  foreign  foe,  its  principal  strength  in 

>  The  Confederate  flag  that  was  displaced  by  the  National  banner  was  made  of  thn  old  United  States  flag 
that  was  over  the  fort  when  the  insurgents  seized  it,  more  than  a  year  before.  The  red  and  white  stripes  had 
been  ripped  apart,  and  then  put  together  so  as  to  form  the  broad  bars  of  the  Confederate  flag.  The  superfluous 
•ttfs  had  been  cut  out,  and  the  holes  thns  made  were  left 

»  This  view  is  from  the  ramparts,  near  the  sally-port,  looltJng  seaward.  The  lower  and  the  upper  ttyrepleln, 
on  which  forty-nine  heavy  guns  and  some  mortars  were  then  raountctl,  en  barbette^  are  seen,  the  first  being  a  part 
of  the  outer  worka,  and  the  second  the  surmounting  of  the  walls  of  the  citadel  (eighteen  feet  in  height),  which 
were  casemated,  covered  with  turf;  and  surrounded  a  large  parade.  In  the  foreground  is  seen  an  iron  88- 
pounder. 
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masonry  and  guns  was  toward  the  sea,  and  it  perfectly  commanded  the  nar- 
row ship  channel  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor. 

We  found  Fort  Macon  very  much  in  the  condition  in  which  Bumside 
observed  it  when  he  entered  it,  exempting  the  absence  of  fragments  of  shot 
and  shell  and  cannon  and  carriages,  made  by  the  National  missiles.  On  its 
wall,  landward  (seen  in  shadow  in  the  engraving),  that  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
bombardment,  were  the  broad  wounds  made  by  shot  and  shell ;  and  here  and 
there  the  remains  of  furrows  made  by  them  were  seen  on  the  parades,  the 
ramparts,  and  the  glacis.  After  passing  half  an  hour  pleasantly  with  Cap- 
tain King,  the  commandant,  and  other  officers  of  the  garrison,  and  making 
the  sketch  on  the  preceding  page,  we  departed  for  the  Ben  Deford  in  the 
tug  that  took  us  from  it  and  on  the  following  day  left  the  harbor  for  the 
waters  in  front  of  Fort  Fisher. 

While  Parke  and  Lockwood  were  operating  at  Beaufort  Harbor,  troops 
imder  General  Reno  were  quietly  taking  possession  of  important  places  on 
the  waters  of  Albemarle  Sound,  and  threatening  Norfolk  in  the  rear.  .  The 
movement  was  partly  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Parke  in  his  siege  of  Fort 
Macon,  and  partly  to  gain  some  substantial  advantages  on  the  Sounds. 

Reno's  force  consisted    of  the  Twenty-first  Massachusetts,   Fifty-first 
Pennsylvania,   the   Sixth   New  Hampshire,  and  a  part  of  the  Ninth  and 
Eighty-ninth  New  York.     They  advanced  in  transports  up  the  Pasquotank 
to  within  three  miles  of  Elizabeth  City,  and,  landing  cautiously 
*^18W.^^     in  the  night,*  a  part  of  them  under  Colonel  Hawkins  were  pushed 
forward  to  surprise  and  intercept  a  body  of  Confederates  known 
\o  be  about  leaving  that  place  for  Norfolk.     Hawkins  took  with  him  por- 
tions of  the  Ninth  and  Eighty-ninth  New  York,  and  Sixth  New  Hampshire ; 
and  a  few  hours  later  he  was  followed  by  General  Reno  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  troops. 

Hawkins  was  misled  by  a  treacherous  or  incompetent  guide,  and,  march- 
ing ten  miles  out  of  his  way,  lost  so  Qiuch  time  that  in  retracing  his  steps  he 
came  in  behind  General  Reno.  Meanwhile  the  Confederates  had  been 
apprised  of  the  movement,  and  when  the  Nationals  were  within  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  South  Mills,  near  Camden  Court-house,  they  were  assailed  with 
grape  and  canister  shot  from  the  foe,  who  were  in  a  good  position  with  artil- 
lery, having  a  dense  forest  in  their  rear  for  a  protection  and  cover,  and 
swamps  on  their  flanks.  The  attack  was  bravely  met.  Reno's  superior  num- 
bers soon  flanked  the  Confederates,  and  the  latter  hastily  withdrew.  A  gun- 
boat under  Captain  Flusser  had,  in  the  mean  time,  driven  the  foe  out  of  the 
woods  along  the  river-banks.  Hawkins's  Zouaves  had  made  a  gallant  charge, 
but  were  repulsed,  and  in  this  the  chief  loss  to  the  Nationals  occurred. 
They  had  fifteen  killed,  ninety-six  wounded,  and  two  made  prisoners.  The 
loss  of  the  Confederates  is  not  known.  They  left  thirty  killed  and  wounded 
on  the  field.  This  engagement  is  called  The  Battle  of  South  Mills. 
The  defeat  of  the  Third  Georgia  regiment  in  the  fight  produced  much 
consternation  in  Norfolk. 

General  Reno  allowed  his  wearied  troops  to  rest  on  the  battle-field  about 
six  hours,  when  they  returned  to  the  boats.  For  want  of  transportation,  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  some  of  his  killed  and  wounded  behind. 

Winton,  at  the  head  of  the  Chowan ;  Plymouth,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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^anoke;    and  Washington,  at  the  head  of  the  Pamlico  River,  were  all 
j^    ^etly  occupied  by  the  National  forces/      This  occupation  so  widely  dis- 
»r/v^^d  Bumside's  troops, 
^^^^^ii    at    no  time    num- 
*^^^^  more  than   sixteen 
^^and,   that   he   could 
^T>nger    make    aggres- 
^  Movements.  The  Gov- 
%Vwinent  had  no  troops  to 
spare  to   re-enforce    him; 
and     matters      remained 
comparatively  quiet  in  his 
department  until  the  mid- 
dle of  July,  when  he  was 
hastily  summoned  to  Fort- 
ress    Monroe* 
with    all     the     "  jggj.  ' 
forces  he  could 
collect;  for  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  on  the  Vir- 
ginia    Peninsula,     under 
General    McClellan,    was 
then  apparently  in  great 
danger.    General  Bumside 
promptly  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons, leaving  General  Fos- 
ter  in   command   of   the 
department.     During   the 
four  months  of  liis  cam- 
paign in  that  region.  Bum-  opekations  in  buekbidic's  depaetment. 
side  had  exhibited   those 
,  traits  of  character  that  marked  him  as  an  energetic,  sagacious,  and  judi- 
cious commander,  and  led  to  his  appointment  to  more  important  posts  of 
duty. 

For  tlie  remainder  of  the  year,  the  coasts  of  North  Carolina  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  National  troops.  Its  ports  were  closed,  either  by  actual 
occupation  or  by  blockading  vessels,  and  its  commerce  ceased  entirely^ 
excepting  such  as  was  carried  on  by  British  blockade-runners.  These,  in 
spite  of  the  greatest  T'igilanee  of  the  blockading  squadrons  cruising  off  its 
entrances,  constantly  entered  the  Cape  Fear  River,  with  military  supplies 
and  pece*sarie8  for  the  Confederates,  until  the  fall  of  Fort  Fisher,  at  the 
beginning  of  1 865.    These  blockade-runners  were  steamships,  built  expressly 

>  At  about  this  time,  an  expedition  under  Commodore  Rowan  was  sent  to  obstruct  the  Dismal  Swamp 
Canal,  in  the  rear  of  Norfolk.  Rowan  left  Elizabeth  City  on  the  28d  of  April,  with  the  Lockwood,  WhiUhMd, 
and  Putnam^  ^och  with  an  officer  and  a  detachment  of  troops.  In  the  afternoon  ho  landed  one  hundred  men 
(flftj  on  each  bank),  and  then,  with  a  launch  on  the  canal  carrying  a  heavy  12-pounder,  went  forward  about  two 
milesw  They  sunk  a  schooner  In  the  canal,  and  filled  the  stream,  for  about  fifty  yards  above  it,  with  stumps  and 
trunks  of  trees,  brush,  vines,  and  earth.  In  this  work  they  met  with  no  opposition.  In  fact,  the  Confederates 
themselves  had  evidently  abandoned  the  use  of  the  canal,  for  they  had  obstructed  it  fiuther  on  toward 
Norfolk. 
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and  speed.  They  drew 
ivery  part  of  them  was 
painted  a  gray  color,  so 
that  they  could  not  be 
seen  even  in  a  very  light 
fog.  Their  achieve- 
ments in  supplying  the 
Confederates  with  arms, 
ammunition,  and  the 
necessaries  and  luxuries 
of  life,  will  be  consid- 
ered hereafter. 

While  Bur^side  and 

Rowan  were  operating 

on  the  coast  of  North 

Carolina,  Sherman  and 

s   of  South  Carolina  and 

r  Fort  Pulaski,  and  ulti- 

the  Savannah  River  and 

National  authority  was 
V  the  Savannah  River,  to 
National  troops  were 
BO  early  as  the  close  of 
al  Quincy  A.  Gillmore, 
i  and  report  upon  the 
eply  was,  that  it  might 
rs  placed  on  Big  Tybee 
le  fort  stood,  and  across 
at  aid  might  be  given 
1,  two  miles  from  Cock- 
ers from  Washington  on 
tosa,  was  sent  to  occupy 

he  Nationals  for  the  pur- 
gun-boats  might  get  in 
H.  Wilson,  of  the  Topo- 
n  negro  pilots  that  con- 
necting Calibogue  Sound 
1  him  to  explore  in  search 
iry,  1862,  sevei\ty  Rhode 
vs  and  pilots,  he  thridded 
3  and  mud-banks  in  that 
nfederates   had  watchful 
I  way  into  the  Savannah 
bannel  called  WalPs  Gut, 
and  New  Rivers.      He 
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reported  accordingly,  when  Captain  John  Rogers  made  another  reconnois- 
sance  at  night,  and  so  satisfied  himself  that  gun-boats  could  navigate  th6 
way,  that  he  offered  to  command  an  expedition  that  might  attempt  it.  Sher- 
man and  Dupont  at  once  organized  one  for  the  purpose.  The  land  troops 
were  placed  in  charge  of  General  Viele,'  and  the  gun-boats  were  commanded 
by  Rogers,     .\nother  mixed  force,  under  General  H.  G.  Wright'  and  Fleet- 


008TSUCTION8    IN  TUB  SAVANNAH   RIVER.' 


captain  Davis,  was  sent  to  pass  up  to  the  Savannah  River,  in  rear  of  Fort 
Pulaski,  by  way  of  Wassaw  Sound,  Wilmington  River,  and  St.  Augustine 
Creek.     The  latter  expedition  found  obstructions  in  St.  Augustine  Creek; 
but  the  gunboats  were  able  to  co-operate  with  those  of  Rogers  in 
an  attack*  on  the  little  flotilla  of  five  gun-boats  of  Commodore     '^^^ 
Tatnall,  which  attempted  to  escape  down  the  river  from  inevi- 
table blockade.      Tatnall  was  driven  back  with  two  of  his  vessels,  but  the 
others  escaped. 

The  expedition,  having  accomplished  its  object  of  observation,  returned 
to  Hilton  Head,  and  the  citizens  of  Savannah  believed  that  designs  against 
that  city  and  Fort  Pulaski  were  abandoned.  Yet  the  Confederates  multi- 
plied the  obstructions  in  the  river  in  the  form  of  piles,  sunken  vessels,  and 
regular  chevaux-de-frise  ;  and  upon  the  oozy  islands 
and  the  main  land  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
they  built  heavy  earthworks,  and  greatly  enlarged 
and  strengthened  Fort  Jackson,  about  four  miles 

below  the  city.    Amongf  the  most  formidable  of  the  , , 

new   earthworks  was  Fort  Lee,  built  under  the 

direction  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  after  his  recall  from  Western  Virginia,  in  the 

autumn  of  1861. 

Soon  after  the  heavy  reconnoissance  of  Rogers  and  Wright,  the  Nationals 
made  a  lodgment  on  Jones's  Island,  and  proceeded,  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  General  Viele,  to  erect  an  earthwork  on  Venus  Point,  which 
was  named  Battery  Vulcan.  This  was  completed  on  the  11th  of  February, 
after  vefy  great  labor,*  and  with  a  little  battery  on  Bird  Island,  opposite 

>  These  troops  consisted  of  the  Forty-eighth  New  York ;  two  companies  of  New  York  volunteer  engineers, 
and  two  companies  of  Rhode  Island  volontcer  artUlerj  with  twenty  hearygnns. 

*  Wright's  troops  consisted  of  the  Fourth  New  Hampshire,  Oolonel  Whipple ;  Sixth  Connecticut,  Colonel 
Cbatfield ;  and  Ninety-seventh  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  Guess. 

*  This  is  fh>m  a  sketch  made  by  the  author  from  the  deck  of  a  steam-tug.  Just  at  sunset  in  April,  18(Mi 
Theee  were  only  the  remains  of  the  formidable  obstructions,  those  from  the  main  channel  having  been  removed. 
Thf'  scene  is  near  Fort  Jackson.  On  the  right  are  seen  earthworks  on  a  small  island,  and  on  the  left  the  shore 
of  the  main  land,  while  in  the  distance  is  the  City  of  Snvannah. 

*  A  causeway  was  built  across  the  island,  chiefly  by  the  Forty-eighth  New  York,  over  which  heavy  mortan 
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issued  minute  orders  for  the  working  of  the  batteries,  which  was  to  com- 
mence at  daybreak  the  next  morning.' 

General  David  Hunter,  who  had  just  succeeded  General  Sher- 
man* in  the  command  of  the  Department,  arrived  at  Tybeeon    **^^^'*' 
the  evening  of  the  8th,  accompanied  by  General  Benham  as  dis- 
trict commander.     At   sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  Hunter   sent 
Lieutenant  J.  H.  Wilson  to  the  fort,  with  a  summons  to  the  commander  of 
the  garrison  (Colonel  Charles  H.  Olmstead,  of  the  First  Georgia  Volun- 
teers) to  surrender.     It  was  refused,  the  commander  saying,  "I  am  here  to 
defend  this  fort,  not  to  surrender  it,"  and  at  a  quarter  past  eight  o'clock  the 
batteries  opened  upon  it.     They  did  not  cease  firing  until  night,  when  five 
of  the  guns  of  the  fortress  were  silenced,  and  the  responses  of  the  others  were 
becoming  feeble.     All  night  long,  four  of  Gillmore's  guns  fired  at  intervals 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes ;  and  at  sunrise  the  next  morning* 
the  batteries  commenced  afresh,  and  with  the  greatest  vigor.     It 
was    soon    evident    that    the   fort,   at    the   point   on   which   the   missiles 
firom  the  three  breaching  batteries  (Sigel,  Scott,  and  McClellan)  fell,  was 
crumbling.     A  yawning  breach  was  visible ;  and  yet  the  fort  kept  up  the 
fight  gallantly  until 
two   o'clock  in    the 
afternoon,  when  pre- 
parations were  made 
to  storm  it.     Then  a 
white  flag  displayed 
from  its  walls  caused 
the  firing  to  cease, 
and  the  siege  to  end 
in  its  surrender.   Ten 
of  its  guns  were  dis- 
mounted ;  and  so  de- 
structive of  masonry 
had  been  the  Parrott 
projectiles  (some  of 
which  went  through 
the  six  or  seven  feet 
of  brick  walls)  that 

there  was  imminent  bkbach  u*  vow  pulasw.* 

danger  of  their  pierc- 
ing the  magazine  and  exposing  it  to  explosion.*    The  Nationals,  who  were 
mider  the  immediate  conmiand  of  General  Viele,  had  only  one  killed.     The 
Confederates  had  one  killed  and  several  wounded^    It  was  a  very  hard  fought 
but  almost  bloodless  battle.     The  spoils  of  victory  were  the  fort,  forty-seven 


*  6e«  the  report  of  General  Glllmore,  dated  Ainrll  80, 1892. 

*  This  is  a  view  o(  the  angle  of  the  fort  where  the  great  breach  waa  made.  It  was  copied  bj  permission, 
from  a  drawing  that  accompanied  General  Gillmore's  report,  published  hj  D.  Vanostrand,  New  York.  It  was 
sketched  on  the  morning  after  the  battle.  When  the  writer  rislted  Fort  Pulaski,  in  April,  1866,  this  breach  was 
repaired,  but  the  casemates  within  it  were  still  in  ruins. 

>  Gillmore's  breaching  batteries  had  been  ordered  to  assail  the  eastern  half  of  the  pannoup^  coTcring  the 
south  and  southeast  ikcea,  so  as  to  take  In  reverse,  through  the  opening  formed  by  them,  the  powder  magazine. 
These  batteries  were  established  at  the  mean  distance  of  1,700  yards  from  the  scarp  walls  of  the  fort 
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heavy  guns,  a  large  supply  of  fixed  ammunition,  forty  thousand  pounds 
of  gunpowder,  and  a  large  quantity  of  commissary  stores.     Three  hundred 

men  were  made  prisoners.*    .By  this  victory,  won  on  the  first 
*^1662?^     anniversary  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,*  the  port  of  Savannah  was 

sealed  against  blockade-runners.  The  capture  of  Fort  Jackson 
above,  and  of  the  city,  would-hav^  been  of  little  advantage  to  the  Nationals 
then,  for  the  forces  necessary  to  hold  them  were  needed  in  more  important 
work  farther  down  thfe  coast.  * 

While    Gillmor.e  and  Viele  were  besieging .  Fort  Pulaski,  Commodore 
Duporit  and  General  Wright  were  making  easy  coitquests  on  .the  coast  of 

Florida.  Dupont  left  Port  Roy  alon.  the  26  th  of  February,*  in 
■^^^  the  TTc^ftcwA,  with- twenty  armed  vessels,  and  six  transports 
bearing  land  forces,  and  on  the  1st. of  March  arrived  in  St.  Andrew's  Sound, 
north  of  Cumberland  and  St.  Andrew's  Islands.  Leaving  the  Wabash^  Du- 
pont raised  his  flag  on  tlie  smaller  war  vessel  Mdhican\  and,  at  ten  o'clock 
on  the  2d,  the  fleet  anchored  in  Cumberland  Sound,  between  Cumberland 
Island  and  the   Georgia  main.     Its  destination  was   Fort  Clinch,*  on  the 


rOBT  OUKOH. 


northern  extremity  of  Amelia  Island,  a  strong  regular  work,  and  prepared 
by  great  labor  for  making  a  vigorous  defense.  Outside  of  it,  along  the 
shores,  were  heavy  batteries,  well  sheltered  and  concealed  behind  sand-hills 
on  their  front,  while  on  the  southern  extremity  of  Cumberland  Island  was  a 
battery  of  four  guns.  These,  with  the  heavy  armament  of  Fort  Clinch,  per- 
fectly commanded  the  waters  in  the  vicinity. 

Dupont-  had  expected  vigorous  resistance-  at  Fort  Clinch,  and  he  was 
incredulous  V when  told  by  a  fugitive  slave,  picked  up  on  the  waters,  that  the 
troops  had  abandoned  it,  and  were  fleeing  from  Amelia  Island.  The  rumor 
was  confirmed,  and  Dupont  immediately  sent  forward  Commander  Drayton, 
of  the  Pat/?n€«,  with  several  gun-boats,  to  save  the  public  proJ)erty  there 
and  prevent  outrages."  He  then  returned  to  the  Wabash^  and,  going  outside, 
went  down  to  the  main  entrance  to  Fernandina  harbor.  There  he  was 
detained  .until  the  next  morning.  Meanwhile  Drayton  had  sent  Lieutenant 
White,  of  the  Ottawa^  to  hoist  the  National  flag  over  Port  Clinch.     This 


1  Report  of  Oonerel  Hunter,  April  18;  of  General  Benham,  April  18,  and  of  General  Glllmore,  April  8(^ 
18«2. 

*  So  named  In  honor  of  Brigadier-General  Clinch,  who  was  actire  in  the  war  of  1818.  He  waa  the  fkther-t»' 
law  of  General  Robert  Anderaon. 
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was  the  first  of  the  old  National  forts  which  was  "repossessed"  by  the 
Government. 

The  Confederates  fled  from  the  village  of  Femandina,'  near  the  fort,  and 
also  from  the  village  of  St.  Mary's,  a  short  distance  up  the  St.  Mary's  River. 
These  were  at  once  occupied  by  National  forces.  Fort  Clinch  was  garrisoned 
by  a  few  of  General  Wright's  troops,  and  Commander  C.  R.  P.  Rogers,  with 
some  launches,  captured  the  Confederate  steamer  Darlington^  lying  in  the 
adjacent  watera.  The  insurgent  force  was  utterly  broken  up. 
"  We  captured  Port  Royal,"  Dupont  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  *  ^^^  *• 
Navy,*  "  but  Femandina  and  Fort  Clinch  have  been  given  to  us." 

News  reached  Dupont  that  the  Confederates  were  abandoning  every  post 
along  the  Florida  coast,  and  he  took  measures  to  occupy  them  or  hold  them 
in  durance.  Commander  Gordon  was  sent  with  three  gun-boats  to  Bruns- 
wick, the  terminus  of  the  Brunswick  and  Pensacola  railway.  He  took  pos- 
session of  it  on  the  9th  of  March.  The  next  day  he  held  the  batteries  on 
the  islands  of  St.  Simon  and  Jekyl,  and  on  the  13th  he  proceeded  with  the 
Potomska  and  Pocahontas  through  the  inland  passage  from  St.  Simon's 
Sound  to  Darien,  on  the  Altamaha  River,  in  Georgia.  This  place,  like  Bruns- 
wick, was  deserted,  and  nearly  all  of  the  inhabitants  on  St.  Simon's  and 
neighboring  islands  had  fled  to  the  main.  In  the  mean  time  Dupont  sent  a 
small  flotilla,  under  a  judicious  officer.  Lieutenant  Thomas  Holdup  Stevens, 
consisting  of  the  gun-boats  Ottawa^  Seneca^  Pembina^  and  Huron^  with  the 
transports  L  P.  Smith  and  PJllen^  to  enter  the  St.  John's  River,  twenty-five 
miles  farther  down  the  coast,  and  push  on  to  Jacksonville,  and  even  to 
Pilatka,  if  possible.  Stevens  approached  Jacksonville  on  the  evening  of  the 
11th  of  March,*  and  saw  large  fires  in  that  direction ;  and  on  the 
following  day  he  appeared  before  the  town,  which  was  abandoned 
by  the  Confederate  soldiers.*  The  fires  had  been  kindled  by  order  of  General 
Trapier,  the  insurgent  commander  of  that  district,  who  directed  the  houses, 
stores,  niills,  and  other  property  of  persons  suspected  of  being  in  favor  of  the 
Union,  to  be  burnt.  Under  that  order,  eight  immense  saw-mills  and  a  vast 
amount  of  valuable  lumber  were  burned  by  guerrillas.  On  the  appearance 
of  Stevens's  flotilla,  the  corporate  authorities  of  the  town,  with  S.  L.  Burritt 
at  their  head,  went  on  board  his  vessel  (the  Ottawa)  and  formally  surrendered 
the  place.  The  Fourth  New  Hampshire,  Colonel  Whipple,  landed  and  took 
possession,  and  it  was  hailed  with  joy  by  the  Union  people  who  remained 
there. 

Two  days  before  Jacksonville  was  surrendered  to  Stevens,  Fort  Marion 
and  the  ancient  city  of  St.  Au^stine,  still  farther  down  the  coast,'     ,,    ^ ,, 

J  o  ^  '      'March  II. 

were  surrendered  to  Commander  C.  R.  P.  Rogers,  who  had  crossed* 

>  Fernondina  was  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Oedor  Keys  and  Femandina  Railway,  that  crossed  from  th« 
island  to  the  main  on  trestle- worlc.  A  train  was  Just  starting  on  the  arriral  of  Drayton.  In  the  0tkiv>a  he 
pforsoed  it  about  two  miles,  firing  several  shots  at  the  locomotire.  but  without  doing  much  damage. 

*  So  large  a  number  of  Northern  people  inhabited  Jacksonville  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  that  it  was 
called  by  the  natives  a  **  Yankee  town.''  But  many  of  them  were  secessionists,  and  of  400  flnmilies  who  were 
there  when  Dupont  arrived  on  the  coast,  only  70  remained  when  Stevens  appeared.  Jacksonville  was  one  of  the 
moat  beautifhl,  as  well  as  the  most  flourishing  and  Important  cities  in  Florida;  but  this  beginning  of  misery 
tor  the  inhabitants  did  not  end  until  it  was  nearly  all  destroyed  during  the  war.  "* 

*  St  Aiumstine  is  the  capital  of  St  John*8  County,  Florida,  and  Is  situated  on  an  estuary  of  the  Atlutle, 
«alled  North  River,  and  two  miles  fh>m  the  ocean.    It  is  upon  a  plain  a  few  feet  above  the  sea.    II  is  the  T  ~ 
town  in  the  United  States  founded  by  Eoropeoni.    The  Spanlardi  built  a  fort  there  in  IMCk 
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322  CAPTURE  OF  ST.   AUGUSTINE, 

the  bar  in  the  Wabash.  With  a  flag  of  truce,  and  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Dennis,  of  the  Coast  Survey,  he  landed,  and  was  soon  met  by  the 
Mayor  of  the  town,  who  conducted  him  to  the  City  Hall,  where  he  was 
received  by  the  Common  Council  He  was  informed  that  two  Florida  com- 
panies, who  had  garrisoned  the  fort,  had  left  the  place  on  the  previous  evening, 

and  that  the   city  had 
no  means  for  resistance, 
if  there  was  a  disposi- 
\  tion  to   fight.      On  as- 
suring the  authorities  of 
the  kind  intentions  of 
his  Government  toward 
all     peaceful     citizens, 
they  formally  resigned 
St.  Augustine  into  his 
hands.     Fort  Marion,  a 
decayed  castle  of  heavy 
walls,    built     by     the 
Spaniards  early  in  the 
last  century  (and  which  was  seized  by  the  insurgents  early  in  1861*),  with  its 
dependencies,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Nationals.     On  the  top  of  the 
broad  walls  of  the  fort,  huts  and  tents  were  soon  erected. 

The  capture  of  St.  Augustine  was  followed  by  a  visit  of  National  gun- 
boats to  Musquito  Inlet,  fifty  miles  farther  down  the  Florida  coast,  into 
which  it  was  reported  light-draft  vessels  were  caiTying  English  arms  and 
other  supplies  for  the  Confederates,  which  had  been  transhipped  from  the 
British  port  of  Nassau.  The  boats  were  the  Penguin^  Lieutenant  Budd, 
who  commanded  the  expedition,  and  the  Henry  Andreto^  Acting-master 
Mather.  On  their  arrival,  a  small  boat  expedition,  composed  of  forty-three 
men,  under  Budd  and  Mather,  was  organized  for  a  visit  to  Musquito  Lagoon. 
While  returning,  the  two  commanders,  who  were  in  one  boat,  landed  at 
an  abandoned  earthwork  and  dense  grove  of  live  oaks.  There  they  were 
fired  upon  by  the  concealed  foe.  Budd  and  Mather,  and  three  of  the  five 
men  composing  the  boat's  crew,  were  killed,  and  the  remaining  two  were 
wounded  and  made  prisoners.  The  other  boats  were  fired  upon  when  they 
came  up,  and  their  passengers  suffered  much ;  but  under  the  cover  of  night 
they  escaped. 

In  this  expedition  the  Nationals  lost  five  killed  and  eleven  wounded. 

Had  it  been  entirely  successful,  all  Florida  might  have  been  brought  under 

the  control  of  the  National  forces  for  a  time,  for  there  was  panic  everywhere 

in  that  region  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Pulaski.     Pensacola  was  soon 

*^^i8^^    afterward  evacuated*  by  the  Confederate  General,  T.  N.  Jones, 

who  burnt  every  thing  that  he  could  at  the  navy  yard,  at  the 

hospital,  and  in  Forts  McRee  and  Barrancas,  and  retreated  toward  the 

interior.     But,  as  events  proved,  the  Nationals  could  not  have  held  Florida 

at  that  time.    Because  of  their  weakness  in  numbers,  their  conquests  resulted, 

apparently,  in  more  harm  than  good  to  the  Union  cause.     At  first,  the  hopes 


>  See  ptge  170,  Tolnme  L 
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they  inspired  in  the  breasts  of  the  Union  people  developed  quite  a  wide- 
spread loyalty.  A  Union  convention  was  called  to  assemble  at  Jacksonville 
on  the  10th  of  April,  to  organize  a  loyal  State  Government,  when,  to  the 
dismay  of  those  engaged  in  the  matter,  General  Wright  prepared  to  with- 
draw his  forces,  two  days  before  the  time  when  the  convention  was  to 
meet.  General  Trapier  would  of  course  return,  so  the  leaders  were  com- 
pelled to  fly  for  their  lives  with  the  National  troops,  instead  of  attempting 
to  re-establish  a  loyal  government.  In  consequence  of  a  sense  of  insecurity 
caused  by  this  event,  very  little  Union  feeling  was  manifested  in  Florida 
during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

Dupont  returned  to  Port  Royal  on  the  2Yth  of  March,  leaving  a  small 
force  at  dilFerent  points  to  watch  the  posts  recovered.  He  found  Skiddaway 
and  Greene  Islands  abandoned  by  the  Confedei-ates,  and  the  important 
Wassaw  and  Ossabaw  Sounds  and  the  Vernon  and  Wilmington  Rivers 
entirely  open  to  the  occupation  of  National  forces.  So  early  as  the  11th  of 
February,  General  Sherman,  with  the  Forty-seventh  New  York,  had  taken 
quiet  possession  of  £disto  Island,  from  which  all  the  white  inhabitants  had 
fled,  burning  their  cotton  on  their  departure.  By  this  movement  the 
National  flag  was  carried  more  than  half  way  to  Charleston  from  Beaufort. 
And  so  it  was,  that  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter, 
the  entire  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast,  from  Cape  Hatteras  to  Perdido  Bay, 
excepting  the  harbor  of  Charleston  and  i^  immediate  surroundings,  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  insurgents,  and  the  National  power  was  su- 
preme. To  Dupont  and  the  new  Commander  of  the  Department  of  the 
South  (General  Hunter)  Charleston  was  now  a  coveted  prize,  and  they 
made  preparations  to  attempt  its  capture.  That  movement  we  will  consider 
hereafter. . 

Turning  again  to  Hampton  Roads,  we  see  General  Butler  and  some 
troops  going  out  upon  another  expedition,  with  his  purpose  a  profound 
secret,  but  which  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  movements 
of  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  the  war.  It  was  the  expedition  against  New 
Orleans. 

We  have  seen*  that'  so  early  as  September,  1861,  General  Butler  was 
commissioned  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  go  to  New  England  and  "  raise, 
arm,  and  uniform  a  volunteer  force  for  the  war,"  to  be  composed  of  six 
regiments.  Unavoidable  collision  with  the  eftbrts  of  State  authorities  to 
raise  men  ensued,  and  at  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  Butler's  mission  would  be 
fruitless.  To  give  him  more  efficiency,  the  six  New  England  States  were 
constituted  a  Military  Department,  and  Major-General  Butler  was  made  its 
commander  while  engaged  in  recruiting  his  division.  He  worked  to  that 
end  with  untiring  energy,  in  the  face  of  opposition ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  his  six  thou^nd  troops  and  more  wei*e  ready  for  the  field.  The 
Government  had  then  turned  its  attention  to  the  posts  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  its  tributary  waters,  and  the  seizure  of  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  and 
the  occupation  ot  Texas,  formed  parts  of  its  capital  plan  of  operations  in  that 
region.  Butler  was  called  upon  to  suggest  the  best  rendezvous  for  an  expe- 
dition against  Mobile.     He  named  Ship  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Mississippi, 
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between  Mobile  Bay  and  Lake  Borgne  (a  low  sand-bar,  lying  just  above  loxi^ 
water,  and  averaging  seven  miles  in  length  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  iu 
width),  as  the  most  eligible  point  for  operations  against  any  part  of  the  Gulf 
Coast.  Thither  some  of  his  troops  were  sent,  in  the  fine  steamship  Consth 
tution,  under  General  J.  W.  Phelps,  whom  Butler  well  knew,  and  honored 
as  a  commander  at  Fortress  Monroe  and  vicinity.  The  Constitutio?i  returned, 
and  two  thousand  more  of  the  six  thousand  men  embarked,  when  an  electro- 
graph  said  to  Butler,  in  Boston,  "J9o/iV  saiL     Disembark^ 

The  Government  was  then  trembling  because  of  the  seeming  imminence 
of  war  with  Great  Britain,  on  account  of  the  seizure  of  Mason  and  Slidell. 
They  were  in  Fort  Warren,  and  the  British  Goveniment  had  demanded  their 
surrender.  This  made  the  authorities  at  Washington  pause  in  their  aggressive 
policy,  to  wait  for  the  development  of  events  in  that  connection.  But  the 
tremor  was  only  spasmodic,  and  soon  ceased.  The  work  against  treason  was 
renewed  with  increased  vigor.  'Edwin  M.  Stanton,  who  was  in  Mr.  Bucha- 
nan's Cabinet  during  the  closing  days  of  his  administration* — a  man  pos- 
sessed of  great  physical  and  mental  energy,  comprehensiveness  of  intellectual 

grasp,  and  great  tenacity  of  will,  had 

superseded  Mr.  Cameron 

•  '^l^^      as  Secretary  of  War,-  and 

a  conference  between  him 

and   General  Butler   resulted    in   a 

decision  to  make  vigorous  efforts  to 

capture  New  Orleans,  and  hold  the 

lower  Mississippi. 

When  that  decision  was  referred 
to  General  McClellan,  the  latter 
thought  such  an  expedition  was  not 
feasible,  for  it  would  take  fifty  thou- 
sand men  to  give  it  a  chance  of  suc- 
cess, and  where  were  they  to  come 
from  ?  He  was  unwilling  to  spare  a 
KDwiN  M.  8TANTON.  siuglc  mau  of  his   more   than  two 

hundred  thousand  men  then  lying  at 
ease  around  Washington  City.  His  question  was  promptly  answered.  New 
England  was  all  aglow  with  enthusiasm,  and  its  sons  were  eagerly  flocking 
to  the  standard  of  General  Butler,  who  asked  for  only  fifteen  thousand  men 
for  the  expedition.  Already  more  than  twelve  thousand  were  ready  for  the 
field,  under  his  leaderehip.  Two  thousand  were  at  Ship  Island ;  more  than 
two  thousand  were  on  ship-board  in  Hampton  Roads ;  and  over  eight  thou- 
sand Were  ready  for  embarkation  at  Boston. 

President  Lincoln  gave  the  project  his  sanction.     The  Department  of  the 

Gulf  was  created,  and  General  Butler  was  placed  in  command  of  it.     On 

the  23d  of  February*  he  received  minute  orders  from  General 

McClellan  to  co-operate  with  the  navy,  first  in  the  capture  of  New 

Orleans  and  its  approaches,  and  then  in  the  reduction  of  Mobile,  Galveston, 

and  Baton  Rouge,  with  the  ultimate  view  of  occupying  Texas.     To  his  New 

1  See  page  146,  Tolume  I. 
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England  troops  were  added  three  regiments,  then  at  Baltimore,  and  orden 
were  given  for  two  others  at  Key  West  and  one  at  Fort  Pickens  to  join  the 
expedition.  On  paper,  the  whole  force  was  about  eighteen  thousand,  but 
when  they  were  all  mustered  on  Ship  Island  they  amounted  to  only  thirteen 
thousand  seven  hundred.  Of  these,  five  hundred  and  eighty  were  artillery- 
men and  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  were  cavalry. 

On  the  day  after  receiving  his  instructions.  General  Butler  left  Washington 
and  hastened  to  Fortress  Monroe.     To  Mr.  Lincoln  he  said,  "  Good-bye,  Mr. 
President ;  we  shall  take  New  Orleans  or  you'll  never  see  me  again ;""  and 
with  the  assurance  of  Secretary  Stanton,  that  "  The  man  who  takes  New 
Orleans    is   made   a    lieutenant-general,"*    Butler   embarked   at     • 
Hampton  Roads,*  accompanied  by  his  wife,  his  staff,  and  fourteen     *  ^Jj^ 
hundred  tix)ops,  in  the  fine  steamship  Mississippi.     Fearful  perils 
were  encountered  on  the  North  Carolina  coast,  and  vexatious  delay  at  Port 
Royal  ;*  and  it  was  thirty  days  after  he  left  the  capes  of  Virgmia  before  he 
debarked  at  Ship  Island.*    There  was  no  house  upon  that  desolate 
sand-bar,  and  some  charred  boards  were  all  the  materials  that 
could  be  had  for  the  erection  of  a  shanty  for  the  accommodation  of  Mrs.  Butler. 
The  ftirniture  for  it  was  taken  from  a  captured  vessel. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  there  was  an  unfinished  fort  on  Ship  Island,  to 
which,  as  we  have  observed,  Floyd,  the  traitorous  Secretary  of  War,  had 
ordered  heavy  guns.*  The  insurgents  of  that  region  took  possession  of  it  in 
considerable  force  *  and,  during  their  occupation  of  it  for  about 

\  .  "  July,  18dl. 

two  months,  they  made  it  strong  and  available  for  defense.     They 
constructed  eleven  bomb-proof  casemates,  a  magazine  and  ban-acks,  mounted 
twenty  heavy  Dahlgren  guns,  and  named  it  Fort  Twiggs.     When  rumors  of 
a  heavy  naval  force  approaching  reached  the  garrison,  they  abandoned  thi 
fort,**  burnt  their  barracks,  and,  with  their  cannon,  fled  to  the 
main.     On  the  following  day,  a  small  force  was  landed  from  the         ^ 
National  gan-boat  Massachusetts,  and  took  possession  ol  the  placa     They 
strengthened  the  fort  by  building  two  more  casemates,  adding  Dahlgren  and 
rifled  cannon,  and  piling  around  its  outer  walls  tiers  of  sand-bags,  six  feet  in 
depth.     Then  they   gave   it   the  name  of   their  vessel,  and  called  it  Fort 
Massacliusetts.**     The  Constitution  arrived  there  with  General  Phelps  and 
his  troops*  on  the  3d  of  December,  and  on  the  following  day*      ^ 
he  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  the  south- 
western States,  setting  forth  his  views  as  to  the  political  status  of  those 


»  Parton'8  General  Butler  in  Kew  Orleans^  page  194 

*  The  captain  of  the  Miwisiippi  appears  to  have  been  utterly  incompetent.  On  the  nlj^ht  after  leaving 
Hampton  Roads,  he  ran  his  vessel  on  a  shoal  off  Ilatteras  Inlet,  and  barely  escaped  wrecking.  On  tb«  following 
day  it  strnck  a  sunken  rock,  five  miles  (h»m  land,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear,  and  an  hour  later,  while  leaking 
badly,  it  M*as  hard  fast  on  the  Fryinjrpan  Shoals,  and  partly  submerged,  when  relief  came  in  the  gun-boat  Jfount 

Venwn,  Commander  O.  8.  GHsson,  «)f  the  blockading  squadnm  off  Wilmington.  The  MuftHsaippi  was  taken 
U>  Po.-t  lioynl  and  repain>d,  and  was  again  run  aground  while  paming  oat  of  that  harbor,  when  her  commander 
w  18  deposed. 

^  S^e  page  128,  volume  I. 

*  rhi4  fort  was  on  the  e.xtreme  western  end  of  the  island.  It  was  nearly  circular  in  shape,  and  built  of  brick. 
The  sand -bogs  made  its  walls  bomb-proof.  Outside  of  the  fort  was  a  redoubt,  built  of  sand-bags,  upon  which  a 
heavy  Dahlgren  gun  was  mounted,  so  as  to  command  the  channel  leading  into  the  really  fine  harbor,  in  which 
vessels  misht  And  shelter  flrom  the  worst  !«tnrmH  on  the  GulC 

*  Thptio  were  the  Twenty-sixth  Mn.s«»ochu«ett8.  Colonel  Jones,  Ninth  Connecticut,  Colonel  CahiU,  and  Fourth 
Battery  Massachusetts  Artillery,  Captain  Manning. 
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Orleans  and  the  city  itself  was  adopted,  and  was  substantially  carried  out  a 
few  weeks  later. 

While  preparations  for  that  movement  were  in  progress,  some  minor 
expeditions  were  set  on  foot.  One  against  Biloxi,  a  summer  watering-place 
on  the  Mississippi  Main,  was  incited  by  the  conduct  of  some  Confederates 
who  violated  the  sanctity  of  a  flag  of  truce,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
wickedness.  A  little  girl,  three  years  of  age,  the  daughter  of  a  physician 
and  noted  rebel  of  New  Orleans,  was  cast  upon  the  shore  at  Ship  Island 
after  a  storm,  in  which  it  was  supposed  her  father  had  perished.  She  was 
kindly  cared  for  by  Mrs.  Butler;  and,  as  the  child  knew  the  name  of  her 
grandfather  in  New  Orleans,  the  General  determined  to  send  her  there.  Fo»» 
that  purpose  Major  George  C.  Strong,  General  Butler's  chief  of  staiF,  tod 
her  in  a  sloop,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to  Biloxi,  with  money  to  pay  he 
expenses  to  New  Orleans.  There  she  was  left  to  be  sent  on.  The  slooy? 
grounded  on  her  return  in  the  evening,  and,  while  in  that  condition,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  capture  her  by  men  who  had  been  witnesses  of  Major 
Strong's  holy  errand.  By  stratagem  he  kept  the  rebejs  at  bay  until  a  gun- 
boat came  to  his  rescue. 

On  the  following  day,  an  avenging  expedition,  commanded  by  Major 
Strong,  proceeded  to  Biloxi  It  was  composed  of  two  gun-boats  (Jackson 
and  New  London)^  and  a  transport  with  the  Ninth  Connecticut,  Colonel 
Cahill,  and  Everett's  battery  on  board.  Fortunately  for  the  Biloxians, 
they  were  quiet.  Their  place  was  captured  without  opposition,  and  the 
Mayor  was  compelled  to  make  a  humble  apology  in  writing  for  the  perfidy 
of  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  matter  of  the  flag  of  truce. 

Leaving  Biloxi,  Major  Strong  went  westward  to  Pass  Christian.  While 
his  vessels  lay  at  anchor  there  that  night,  they  were  attacked  by  three  Con- 
federate gun-boats,  that  stole  out  of  Lake  Borgne.  The  assailants  were 
repulsed.  Major  Strong  then  landed  his  troops,  and,  making  a  forced  march, 
surprised  and  captured  a  Confederate  camp  three  miles  distant.  The  soldiers 
had  fled.  The  camp  was  destroyed,  and  the  public  stores  in  the  town  on 
the  beach  were  seized  and  carried  away.  Major  Strong  also  captured  Mis- 
sissippi City. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

THB  CAPTURE  OF  NEW   ORLEAIIB. 

HIP  ISLAND  was  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  nay&l 
as  well  as  the  land  portion  of  the  forces  destined  for  the 
capture  of  New  Orleans.     The  naval  force  was  placed 
under  the   command  of  Captain  David  G.  Farragut,  a 
loyal  Tennesseean,  who  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads  in  the 
National  armed  steamer  Hartford^  on  the  2d  of  Febru- 
ary, 1862,  and  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  Ship  Island  on  the 
20th  of  the  same  month,  having  been  detained  by  sick- 
ness at  Key  West.     He  had  been  instructed  by  the  Secretary  of 
**'im*'     ^^®  Navy*  to  proceed  with  all.  possible  dispatch  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  with  orders  for  Flag-officer  McKean,  on  duty  there,  to 
transfer  to  the  former  the  command  of  the  Western  Gulf  squadron.     He  was 
informed  that  a  fleet  of  bomb-vessels,  under  Commander  David  D.  Porter 
(with  whose  father  Farragut  had  cruised  in  the  Essex  during  the  war  of 
1812),  would  be  attached  to  his  squadron,  and  these  were  to  rendezvous  at 
Key  West.     He  was  directed  to  proceed  up  the  Mississippi  so  soon  as  the 
mortar- vessels  were  ready,  with  such  others  as  might  be  spared  from  the 
blockade,  reduce  the  defenses  which  guarded  the  approaches  to  New  Orleans, 
and,  taking  possession  of  that  city  under  the  guns  of  his  squadron,  hoist  the 
American  flag  in  it,  and  hold  possession  until  troops  could  be  sent  to  him. 
If  the  Mississippi  expedition  from  Cairo  should  then  not  have  descended  the 
river,  he  was  to  take  advantage  of  the  panic  which   his  seizure  of  New 
Orleans  would  produce,  and  push  a  strong  force  up  the  stream,  to  take  all 
their  defenses  in  the  rear.     "  Destroy  the  armed  barriers  which  these  deluded 
people  have  raised  up  against  the  power  of  the  United  States  Government," 
said  the  Secretary,  "  and  shoot  down  those  who  war  against  the  Union ;  but 
cultivate  with  cordiality  the  first  returning  reason,  which  is  sure  to  follow 
your  success."     With  these  instructions,  and  with  plans  of  the  known  works 
on  the  lower  Mississippi,  furnished  by  General  Barnard,  who  constructed 
Fort  St.  Philip,  one  of  the  chief  of  those  works,  Farragut  proceeded  to  the 
perlbnnance  of  the  duties  required  of  him. 

Porter's  mortar  fleet  had  been  for  several  months  in  preparation  at  the 
Navy  Yard  at  Brooklyn,  and  had  caused  a  great  deal  of  speculation.  It  con- 
sisted of  twenty-one  schooners  of  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  tons 
each,  made  very  strong,  and  constructed  so  as  to  dr^w  as  little  water  as  pos- 
sible. They  were  armed  with  mortars  of  eight  and  a  half  tons  weight,  that 
would  throw  a  15-inch  shell,  weighing,  when  filled,  two  hundred  and  twelve 
pounds.    Each  vessel  also  carried  two  32-po\mder  rifled  cannon.    They  rendez- 
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voosed  at  Key  West ;  and  when  all  were  in  readiness,  it  was  arranged  that 
the  forts  below  New  Orleans  should  be  first  attacked  by  Porter's  fleet,  Far- 
ragut  and  his  larger  and  stronger  ves- 
sels remaining  in  a  reserve  just  outside 
of  the  range  of  the  Confederate  guns, 
until  they  should  be  silenced  by  the 
mortars.  Failing  in  that,  Farragut 
was  to  attem{St  to  run  by  the  forts. 
When  this  should  be  accomplished,  he 
was  to  clear  the  river  of  the  Confede- 
rate vessels  and  isolate  the  forts  from 
their  supplies  and  supports,  when 
General  Butler  should  land  his  troops 
in  the  rear  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  the 
weaker  fortification,  and  attempt  to 
carry  it  by  assault.  K  success  should 
crown  these  efforts,  the  land  and  naval 

forces  were  to  pass  on  toward  New  "^^™  ^*  '*^""** 

Orleans  in  such  manner  as  might  seem  best»      For  these  purposes,  the  com- 
bined forces  were  ready  for  action  at  the  middle  of  April. 

The  Confederates  had  made  the  most  ample  provisions,  as  they  thought, 
for  the  sure  defense  of  New  Orleans.  The  infamous  General  Twiggs,'  whom 
the  Louisiana  insurgents  had  called  to  their  command,  had  been  superseded 
by  Mansfield  Lovell,  formerly  a  politician  and  office-holder  in  the  City  of 
New  York.  He  was  assisted  by  General  Ruggles,  a  man  of  considerable 
energy.  Lovell  everywhere  saw  evidences  of  Twiggs's  imbecility ;  and,  when 
he  was  informed  of  the  gathering  of  National  ships  and  soldiere  in  the  Gulf^ 
he  perceived  the  necessity  of  strongly  guarding  every  avenue  of  approach  to 
New  Orleans.* 

Lo veil's  special  efforts  for  defense  were  put  forth  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, between  the  city  and  its  passes  or  mouths.'  The  principal  of  these 
were  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  the  former  built  by  the  Government,  and 
the  latter  was  an  old  Spanish  fortress,  which  had  figured  somewhat  in  the 
war  of  1812.  These  were  at  abend  of  the  Mississippi,  about  seventy-five 
miles  above  its  passes.  They  occupied  opposite  sides  of  the  stream,  and  were 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Edward  Higgins,  a 
Virginian.  The  general  command  of  the  river  defenses  was  intrusted  to 
General  J.  K.  Duncan,  formerly  an  office-holder  in  New  York,  who  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  artillerists  in  the  Confederate  servica  The 
armament  of  the  forts,  for  which  they  were  prepared,  was  one  hundred 
and  fifty  guns  each.     Between  Fort  Jackson,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 

1  S<^  page  265,  Tolume  I. 

*  This  waa  by  fhr  the  largest  and  raost  important  city  within  the  bounds  of  the  Confederacy.  It  Is  on  th« 
eastern  side  of  the  Mlsslssii>pi  River,  about  one  hundred  miles  above  its  iMisses,  or  mouths,  and  has  two  extenstre 
bodies  of  water  lying  to  the  north  and  east  of  it,  named,  respectively.  Lake  Pontchartrain  and  hake  Borgne.  Its 
population  was  about  170,000  when  the  war  began.  Being  at  tlic  outlet  to  the  sea  of  the  vast  products  of  th« 
region  watered  by  the  Mississippi  and  Its  tributaries,  it  had  the  largest  export  trade  of  any  city  In  the  world. 

'  The  principal  passes  by  which  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  flow  into  the  Onlf  of  Mexico,  through  Taet 
moraMes.  are  fire  in  number,  and  named  respectively,  the  Southwest,  South,  Southeast,  and  East  Pue,  and 
PMe  k  rOutre.  The  seaward  edge  of  these  passes  lies  almost  directly  upon  the  arc  of  a  circle  with  a  radius  9t 
Sfteen  miles. 
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List  ant,  a  heavy  iron  chain-cable 
logs,  and  covered  by  a  battery 
formidable  water-battery  was 
lay  a  fleet  composed  of  thirteen 
gun-boats,   a  powerful    ii-on- 
clad  floating  battery   called 
the  Louisiana^  and  the  ram 
Manassds^      >dready       men- 
tioned/    Also  numerous  fire- 
rafls,  prepared  to  send  down 
to  destroy  the  invading  fleet. 
In      and     around      New 
Orleans  was  a  force  estimated 
at   about  ten  thousand  men, 
which   the  newspapers  mag- 
nified,   for    the    purpose    of 
he  faith  of  the  people.*     That 
ig,  for  they  believed  them  to  be 
ility,  the  citizens  continued  their 
)oastingly  said,  "  Our  only  fear 
•.     We  have  made  such  exten- 
re  vexatious  if  their  invincible 
it.'"    "  The  authorities  at  Rich- 
eral  Duncan,  that  they  refiised 
letration  of  the   outer  line  of 
m  its  work."* 

;  on  the  17th  of  April.  The 
river,  and  Butler,  with  about 
k)uthwe8t  Pass,  just  below,  to 


OOO  infiuitiy,  and  «a  many  more  quartered  In 
to  the  Yankees.  We  hare  two  very  able  aod 
isfleld  Lorell  and  Brigadier-General  Baggier 


1  were  large  and  powerflil  Bteom  sloopA-of-war. 
-ship).  Captain  Wainrlght;  sloops  Pensacola, 
Richmond^  Captain  Alden,  S6;  MiwUtippi, 
nsidOy  Commander  S.  P.  Lee,  9  each ;  sailing 
12 ;  Cayuga,  Lieutenant  Harrison,  5;  Winona, 
K  Lieutenant  Caldwell,  5;  Kiffo^  Lieutenant 
entenant  Crosby ;  Kennebee^  Lieutenant  Bus- 
Lieutenant  liimson,  9;  Miami,  Lieutenant 
were  twenty  mortar-vessels,  in  three  divlsiona, 
in  the  Norfolk  Packet;  the  second,  or  Blue, 
Ward  ;  and  the  third,  or  White,  of  seven  vcs- 
le  names  of  the  mortar-vessels  were :  Norfolk 
I  Bacon,  T.  A.  Ward,  Sidney  a  Jone»,  MaU 
7eorge  ifanffham,  Horace  Bealea,  John  Grif- 
i,  accompanied  by  the  steamer  Harriet  Lane, 
est,  5i    Some  were  only  armed  tugs,  intended 

following  regiments :  On  the  JfisHstippi,  the 
lel  Jones;  Thi rty -first  MassachusettA,  Colonel 
itanzan.  General  Phelps,  with  the  Ninth  Con- 
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co-operate.*  So  early  as  the  28th  of  ilarch,  Fleet-captain  Henry  H.  Bell  had 
made  a  reconnoissance  well  up  toward  Fort  Jackson,  with  two  gun-boats,  and 
found  a  thick  wood  covering  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi  for  about  four  miles 
below  it.     This  was  favorable  for  the  intended  operations  of  the  Nationals. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  a  detachment  of  the  coast-survey  party  made  a 
minute  examination  of  the  river-banks 
under  the  protection  of  the  Oicasco; 
and,  on  the  18th,  two  divisions  (four- 
teen vessels)  of  Porter's  flotilla  were 
moored  under  cover  of  the  wood,  on  \ 
the  shores  just  below  Fort  Jackson. 
To  prevent  the  discovery  of  his  move- 
ment, Porter  had  daubed  the  hulls  of 
his  vessels  with  Mississippi  mud,  and 
clothed  their  masts  and  rigging  with 
the  boughs  of  trees,  in  such  a  way 
that  they  could  not,  at  a  distance,  be 
distinguished    from    the    forest.      As 

when  "  Bimam  wood  "  moved  « toward  """""  ^"*""  ^*^^'"'^' 

Dunsinane,"  the  strategy  was  successful,  and  his  vessels  were  moored  at 
desirable  points  without  being  discovered,  the  nearest  one  being  two  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  Fort  Jackson,  and  three  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eighty  from  Fort  St.  Philip.  The  remaining  division  (six 
vessels)  was  moored  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  nver,  at  a  little  greater 
distance  from  the  forts,  the  hulls  of  the  vessels  screened  by  reeds  and  willows 
to  conceal  their  character.  The  Mississippi  was  fftll  to  the  brim.  It  was 
rising,  and  gradually  submerging  the  adjacent  country.  The  chain  and  its 
suppoits  at  Fort  Jackson  had  been  swept  away  by  the  flood,  and  only  slight 
obstructions  appeared  in  its  place,  composed  of  eight  hulks  and  some  of  the 
cypress  logs  chained  together. 

The  battle  was  begun  before  nine  o'clock  on  the  moniing  of  the  18th,  by 
a  shot  from  Fort  Jackson.  As  soon  as  Porter  was  ready,  the  Ovodsco  opened 
fire,  and  the  bombardment  was  commenced  by  the  fourteen  mortar-vessels, 
concealed  by  the  woods,  and  the  six  in  full  view  of  the  forts.  Porter  was 
in  a  position  on  the  Harriet  Lane  to  observe  the  eflbcts  of  the  shells,  and  he 
directed  their  range  accordingly ;  and  by  ten  o'clock  the  conflict  was  very 
warm.  It  was  continued  for  several  days  with  very  little  intermission,  the 
gun-boats  taking  part  by  running  up  when  the  mortar-vessels  needed  relief, 
and  firing  heavy  shells  upon  the  forts. 

Perceiving  little   chance  for  reducing  the   forts,  Farragut   prepared  to 
execute  another  part  of  his  instructions  by  running  by  them.    On  ^^  hi  igej. 
the  20th*  he  called  a  council  of  captains  in  the  cabin  of  the  Hart- 


Dectlcat,  Colonel  Cafaill,  and  Holcomb's  Second  Vermont  batterj.  On  the  Great  Republic^  General  WilliamB, 
with  the  Twentjr-ftrst  Indiana,  Colonnl  Mc^illen ;  Fourth  Wisconsin,  Colonel  Paine,  and  Sixth  M Ichigaa,  Colo- 
nel Cortinna.  On  the  North  America^  the  Thirtieth  Massachusetts,  Colonel  Dudley,  and  a  company  each  of 
Reed's  and  Durlvage's  cavalry.    On  the  Will  FarUy,  ^ho  Twelfth  Connecticut,  Colonel  Demlng. 

*  On  that  day  the  Confederates  sent  down  a  "flre-ship"  — a  flat-boat  filled  with  wood  saturated  with  tar 
sod  terpentine — to  burn  the  fleet  It  came  swiftly  down  the  strong  current,  fVvighted  with  destruction ;  but  it 
WM  qntotly  stopped  in  its  career  by  some  men  in  a  small  boat  that  went  out  fh>ra  the  Iroquois,  who  selied  it 
Kith  grappling  Irons,  towed  it  to  the  shore,  and  there  let  it  burn  out  in  perfect  harmleasnesa. 
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fordy  when  that  measure  was  decided  upon.  General  Butler,  who  had 
arrived  with  his  staiF,  had  been  up  in  a  tug  to  take  a  look  at  the  obstructions, 
and  had  reported  that  they  must  be  opened  before  any  vessels  could  pass, 

especially   when    under   fire.     So,   at    ten  o'clock   that 

night,  under  cover  of  intense  darkness,  the  wind  blow- 
ing fiercely  from  the  north.  Commander  Bell,  with  the 
Pi?iola  and  ItasJca^  supported  by  the  Iroquois^  Kemie- 
bec,  and  Winona,  ran  up  to  the  boom.  The  Pinola  ran 
to  the  hulk  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Jackson,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  destroy  it  by  a  petard,  but  failed. 
The  Itaska  was  lashed  to  the  next  hulk,  when  a  rocket 
thrown  up  from  Fort  Jackson  revealed  her  presence,  and 
.a  heavy  fire  from  the  fortress  was  opened  upon  her. 
The  vigorous  application  of  chisels,  sledges,  and  saws  for 
half  an  hour  parted  the  boom  of  chains  and  logs,  and  the 
hulk  to  which  the  Itaska  was  lashed  swung  round  and 
grounded  the  latter  iii  the  mud,  in  shallow  water.  The 
Plnolii  rescued  her.  Two  hours  afterward  an  immense 
fire-raft  came  roaring  down  the  stream  like  a  tornado, 
and,  like  its  predecessors  on  similar  errands,  it  was 
caught,  and  rendered  harmless  to  the.  vessels  it  was 
intended  to  destroy. 

Day  after  day  the  bombardment  was  continued,  and  night  after  night  the 
fire-rafts  were  sent  blazing  down  the  stream.  Fort  Jackson,  the  principal 
object  of  attack,  still  held  out.  On  the  first  day  of  the  assault,  its  citadel 
was  set  on  fire  by  Portor's  shells  and  destroyed,  with  all  the  clothing  and 
commissary  stores,  the  garrison  suffering  severely  for  several  hours  from  the 
intense  heat  of  the  conflagration.  On  the  1 9th,  the  mortar-schooner  Maria 
J,  Carleton  was  sunk  by  a  rifle-shell  from  Fort  Jackson,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  levee  having  been  broken  in  scores  of  places  by  exploding  shells, 
the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  had  flooded  the  parade-ground  and  casemates 
of  the  fort.  For  six  days  the  bombardment  continued,  with  such  slight 
effect  that  Duncan  reported  that  he  had  suffered  very  little,  notwithstanding 
his  barbette  guns  had  been  disabled  at  times,  and  that  twenty-five  thousand 
heavy  shells  had  been  hurled  at  him,  of  which  one  thousand  had  fallen  within 
the  fort.'  "  God  is  certainly  ])rotecting  us,"  he  said.  "  We  are  still  cheer- 
ftil,  and  have  an  abiding  faith  in  our  ultimate  success." 
•  A  HI  1862.  '^^  sunset  on  the  23d,*  Farragut  was  ready  for  his  perilous 
forward  movement.  The  mortar-boats,  keeping  their  position, 
were  to  cover  the  advance  with  their  fire.  Six  gun-boats  {Harriet  Lane^ 
Westfieldy  OwascOy  Clinton^  Miami,  and  Jackson,  the  last  towing  the  Ports- 
mouth) were  to  engage  the  water-battery  below  Fort  Jackson,  but  not  to 
make  an  attempt  to  pass  it.  Farragut,  with  his  flag-ship  Hartford,  and  the 
equally  large  ships  Richmond  and  Brooklyn,  that  formed  the  first  division, 
was  to  keep  near  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  fight  Fort  Jackson, 
while  C^aptain  Theodorus  Bailey,  with   the   second    division,   composed  of 


1  Dancan  was  not  singular  among  Confederate  officers  in  making  other  than  the  most  exaggerated  reports 
lor  the  pablio.  The  number  of  shells  thrown  was  about  five  thousand,  and  the  number  that  entered  the  fort 
about  three  hundred. 
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the  Pensdcola^  Mississippi^  Oneida^  Varuna^  Katahdin^  Kineo^  Wissa> 
hickon^  and  Portsmouth^  was  to  keep  closely  to  the  eastern  bank,  and 
fight  Fort  St.  Philip.  To  Captain 
Bell  was  assigned  the  duty  of  attack- 
ing the  Confederate  fleet  above  the 
forts.  He  was  to  keep  in  the  channel 
of  the  river  with  the  Scioto^  Winona^ 
Iroquois^  Pi  nolo  ^  Itaska^  and  Ken- 
nebec^ and  push  right  on  to  his  as- 
signed work  without  regard  to  the 
forts.  General  Butler  and  his  staff 
went  on  board  the  Saxoii^  and  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  night  a  signal  from 
the  Itajka^  that  had  run  up  to  the 
boom,  announced  the  channel  clear 
of  obstructions,  excepting  the  hulks, 
which,  with  care,  might  be  passed. 

The  night  was  very  dark,  owing  to  th«>i>oru8  baili«t. 

a  heavy  fog ;  and   the  smoke  from 

the  steamers  settled  upon  the  waters,  and  shrouded  every  thing  m  almost 
impenetrable  gloom. 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,*  everybody  was  called  to  •  April  «i, 
action.  There  was  an  ominous  silence  at  the  forts,  which  the 
inexperienced  thought  indicated  their  evacuation.  It  was  not  so.  Energetio 
preparations  for  a  more  formidable  assault  were  going  on  there.  Th^eet, 
now  in  ^command  of  Commodore  Whittle,  was  summoned  to  a  rendezvous 
near  the  fort;  and  other  preparations  indicated  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
movement  about  to  take  place  below  had  been  communicated  to  the  Con- 
federate commanders. 

The  fleet  moved  at  two  o'clock,  and  at  half-past  three  the  divisions  of 
Farragut  and  Bailey  were  going  abreast  up  the  swift  stream,  at  the  rate  of 
four  miles  an  hour.  Then  the  mortars  (the  vessels  still  at  their  moorings), 
which  were  prepared  for  the  most  rapid  tiring,  opened  a  terrible  storm  on  Fort 
Jackson.  Not  less  than  half  a  dozen,  enormous  shells  were  screaming  through 
the  thick  night  air,  with  their  fiery  trails,  at  the  same  moment.  Steadily 
the  fleet  moved  on,  when  the  discovery  of  the  Cayuga^  Captain  Bailey's 
ship,  just  as  she  had  passed  the  opening  in  the  boom,  caused  the  forts  to 
break  their  long  silence,  and  bring  heavy  guns  to  bear  upon  her.  She  did  not 
reply  until  she  was  close  under  those  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  when  she  gave  that 
work  heavy  broadsides  of  grape  and  canister  as  she  passed  by.  The  Pensor 
cola^  Mississippi^  Varuna^  and  Portsmouth  were  following  close  in  the  wake 
of  the  Cayuga^  and  in  all  respects  imitated  her  example ;  and  the  whole  of 
Bailey's  division  passed  the  forts  almost  unharmed,'  excepting  the  sailing 
vessel  Portsmouth^  which,  on  firing  a  single  broadside,  lost  her  tow  and 
drifted  down  the  river. 

Captain  Bell  was  less  fortunate.  The  Sciota^  Iroquois^  and  Pinola 
passed  the  forts,  but  the  Itasca  was  disabled  by  a  storm  of  shot,  one  of  which 
pierced  her  boiler,  and  she  drifted  helplessly  down  the  river.  From  that 
storm  the  Winona  recoiled,  and  the  ITennebeCj  becoming  entangled  in  tht 
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obstructions,  lost  her  way  in  the  intense  darkness,  and  finally  returned  to 
her  moorings  below. 

The  waning  moon  was  now  just  above  the  horizon,  and  the  miet  and 
smoke  had  become  less  dense.  Farragut,  in  the  fore-rigging  of  the  Hartford^ 
had  been  watching  the  movements  of  Bailey  and  Bell  through  his  night- 
glass  with  the  greatest  interest,  while  the  vessels  under  his  immediate  com- 
mand v/ere  slowly  approaching  Fort  Jackson.  When  he  was  within  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  of  it,  the  heavy  guns  of  that  fortress  opened  with  a  remarkable 
precision  of  aim,  and  the  Hartford  was  struck  several  times.  Farragut  had 
mounted  two  guns  upon  the  forecastle,  and  with  these  he  promptly  replied, 
at  the  same  time  pushing  ahead  directly  for  the  fort.  When  he  was  within 
half  a  mile  of  it,  he  sheered  off  ^nd  gave  the  garrison  such  broadsides  of 
grape  and  canister  that  they  were  driven  from  all  their  barbette  guns.  But  the 
casemate  guns  were  kept  in  full  play,  and  the  conflict  became  very  severe. 
The  Richmond  soon  joined  in  the  fight ;  but  the  Brooklyn  lagged  behind,  in 

consequence  of  becom- 
ing entangled  with  one 
of  the  hulks  that  bore 
up  the  great  chain. 

As  soon  as  the 
Brooklyn  was  extri- 
cated and  turned  its 
bow  up  the  river,  the 
ram  Mafiaasas  came 
down  upon  it  furiously, 
and  fired  from  its  trap- 
door,when  within  about 

EAX  MANA88A8   ATTACHNO  TM.  BKOOKLTH.  tCU     fcCt    Of   thC    Shlp,   a 

heavy  bolt  at  the  Brook- 
lyn's smoke-stack,  which  fortunately  lodged  in  some  sand-bags  that  protected 
her  steam-drum.  The  next  moment  the  ram  butted  into  the  ship's  starboard 
gang- way,  but  the  chain  armor  that  had  been  formed  over  the  sides  of  the 
Brooklyn  so  protected  it  that  the  Manassas  glanced  off  and  disappeared  in 
the  gloom. 

The  Brooklyn  had  been  exposed  to  a  raking  fire  from  Fort  Jackson  while 
entangled  in  the  boom  and  encountering  the  Manassas.  She  had 
just  escaped  the  latter,  when  a  large  Confederate  steamer  assailed 
her.  She  gave  it  a  broadside  that  set  it  on  fire  and  consigned  it  to 
swift  destruction.  Then  pushing  slowly  on  in  the  dark  she  sud- 
denly found  herself  abreast  Fort  St.  Philip,  and  very  close  to  it 
She  was  in  a  position  to  bring  all  her  guns  to  bear  upon  it  in 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  This  was  done  with  powerful 
effect.  "  I  had  the  satisfaction,"  said  Captain  Craven  in  his  re- 
port, "  of  completely  silencing  that  work  before  I  left  it,  my 
men  in  the  tops  witnessing,  in  the  flashes  of  the  bursting  shrap- 
nel,' the  enemy  running  like  sheep  for  more  comfortable  quarters."      "  shell. 


BHRAPNXL 


1  A  Shrapnel  sholl  is  sometimes  spherical  and  sometimes  conical,  like  that  represented  in  section  in  the 
engraving.  They  are  hollow  spheres  or  cones  of  iron,  filled  with  niusket-balls  or  grape-shot,  with  sofflcient  gon- 
powder  to  explode  them  when  ignited  by  a  fuse.    The  balls  are  then  scattered  and  are  rery  dettnietiTe. 
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Commodore  Farragut,  in  the  mean  time,  "  was  having  a  rorfjgh  time  of  it,"* 
as  he  said.     While  battling  with  the  forts,  a  huge  iire-raft,  pushed  by  the 
Manassas^  came  suddenly  upon  him,  all  a-blaze.     In  trying  to  avoid  this, 
the  Hartford  was  run  aground,  and  the  incendiary  came  crashing  alongside 
of  her.     "  In  a  moment,"  said  Farragut,  "  the  ship  was  one  blaze  all  along 
the  port  side,  half  way  up  to  the  main  and  mizzen  tops.     But  thanks  to  the 
good   organization   of  the  fire   department,  by   Lieutenant   Thornton,   the 
flames    were  extinguished,  and  at  the  same  time  we  backed  off»and  got 
clear  of  the  raft.     All  this  time  we  were  pouring  shells  into  the  forts,  and 
they  into  us,  and  now 
and  then  a  rebel  steam- 
er   would     get     under 
our  fire  and  receive  our 
salutation  of  a  broad- 
side." 

Before  the  fleet  had 
&irly  passed  the  forts, 
the  Confederate  gun- 
boats and  rams  appear- 
ed and  took  part  in  the 
battle,  producing  a  scene 
at  once  awful  and  grand.  ; 
The  noise  of  twenty 
mortars  and  two  hun- 
dred   and    sixty    great  th.  hartfoed. 

guns,  afloat  and  ashore,  was  terrific.  The  explosion  of  shells,  sunken  deep  in 
the  oozy  earth  in  and  around  the  forts,  shook  land  and  water  like  an  earth- 
quake; and  the  surface  of  the  river  was  strewn  with  dead  and  helpless 
fishes  stunned  by  the  concussions.  "  Combine,"  said  Major  Bell,  of  Butler's 
staflf,  "all  that  you  have  ever  heard  of  thunder,  and  add  to  it  all  you 
have  ever  seen  of  lightning,  and  you  have  perhaps  a  conception  of  the  scene." 
And  all  this  noise  and  destructive  energy — the  blazing  fire-rafts,  the  floating 
Yolcanoes  sending  forth  fire  and  smoke,  and  bolts  of  death,  and  the  thunder- 
ing forts,  and  the  ponderous  rams,  were  all  crowded,  in  "the  greatest 
darkness  just  before  the  dawn,"  within  the  space  of  a  narrow  river — "  too 
narrow,"  said  Farragut,  "  for  more  than  two  or  three  vessels  to  act  to  advan- 
tage. My  greatest  fear  was  that  we  should  fire  into  each  other ;  and  Captain 
Wainwright  and  myself  were  hallooing  ourselves  hoarse  at  the  men  not  to 
fire  into  our  ships." 

We  have  observed  that  the  fleet  had  not  fairly  passed  the  river  obstruc- 
tions before  the  Confederate  rams  and  gnn-boats  appeared.'  The  Cayuga 
encountered  that  flotilla  as  soon  as  she  passed  Fort  St.  Philip.     The  ram 

*  There  were  six  nuns,  named  Warrior^  Stonetoall  Jadcton^  D^ane*^  BmoIuU,  Governor  Moor&y  and 
General  (^uUman^  oonimanded  rvapectively  by  Captains  Stephenson,  Pbilipa,  McCoy,  Hoo|»er,  Kennon,  and 
Grant.  These  were  river  steamers,  made  shot-proof  by  cotUm  bulk-heads,  and  ftarni»bod  with  in>n  prows  for 
pashing.  The  ram  Manaeeaey  then  commanded  by  Cnptnin  Warify,  was  an  entirely  different  affair.  She  was 
thoa  deeeribed  by  an  eye-witness:  "^She  is  about  one  handred  feet  long  and  twenty  feet  beam,  and  draws  from 
Bine  to  twelve  feet  water.  Her  shape  above  water  is  nearly  that  of  half  a  sharply  pointed  cirg-shell,  so  that  a 
shot  wiU  fflanoe  from  her,  no  matter  where  it  strikes.  Her  iMick  is  formed  of  twelve-inch  oak,  covered  with  one- 
and-a-half-inch  bar  iron.    She  has  two  chimneys,  so  arraofed  ae  to  slide  down  in  time  of  action.    The  pilot 
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Manassas^  the  floating  battery  Louisiana^  and  sixteen  other  armed  vessels, 
all  under  the  command  of  Captain  Mitchell  of  the  Louisiana^  were,  for  a  few 
moments,  intent  upon  her  destruction.  To  stand  and  fight  would  have  been 
madness  in  Captain  Bailey,  for  no  supporting  friend  appeared.  So  he  exer- 
cised his  skill  in  steering  his  vessel  in  a  manner  to  escape  the  butting  of  the 
rams,  and  the  attempts  to  board  her.  Thus  he  saved  the  Cayuga.  He  did 
more.  In  his  maneuvers  he  was  offensive  as  well  as  defensive,  and  compelled 
three  ©f  the  Confederate  gun-boats  to  surrender  to  him  before  the  Varuna^ 
Captain  Boggs,  and  the  Oneida,  Captain  Lee,  came  to  his  rescue.  Then  the 
Cayuga,  which  had  been  struck  forty- two  times  during  the  struggle,  and 
much  damaged  in  spars  and  rigging,  moved  up  the  river  pursuant  to  Far- 
ragut's  orders  to  Bailey  as  leader  of  the  fleet. 

The    Varuna  was  now  the  chief  object  of  the  wrath  of  the  foe,  and 

terribly  its   vials  were  poured  upon 
her.    Commander  Boggs  said,  in  his 
report,  that  immediately  after  passing 
the  forts,  he  found  himself  "  amid  a 
nest  of  rebel  steamers."     His  vessel 
rushed    into   their   midst,  and  fired 
broadsides    into  each  as   he  passed. 
The    first    one    that     received    the 
Varuna^s  fire  seemed  to  be  crowded 
with  troops.   Her  boiler  was  exploded 
by  a   shot,  and   she  drifted   ashore. 
Soon   afterward  the    Varwia  drove 
three  other  vessels  (one  a  gun-boat) 
ashore,   in   flames,  and   all   of  them 
blew  up.     She  was  soon    afterward 
furiously  attacked  by  the  ram  Gov- 
ernor Moore^  commanded  by  Beverly 
Kennon,  who  had  abandoned  his  flag.      It  raked  along  the  Varuna^s  port 
gangway,  killing  four  and  wounding  nine  of  her  crew.     Boggs  managed, 
he  said,  "  to  get  a  three-inch  shell  into  her,  abaft  her  armor,  and  also  several 
shot  from  the  after  rifled  gun,  when  she  dropped  out  of  action,  partially  dis- 
abled." 

Meanwhile  another  ram,  its  iron  prow  under  water,  struck  the  Vamna 
a  heavy  blow  in  the  port  gangway.  The  Varuna^s  shot  in  return  glanced 
harmlessly  from  the  armored  bow  of  her  antagonist.  Backing  off  a  short 
distance,  and  then  shooting  forward,  the  ram  gave  the  Varuna  another  blow 
at  the  same  place,  and  crushed  in  her  side.  The  ram,  becoming  entangled, 
was  drawn  around  nearly  to  thfe  side  of  the  Vanma^  when  Boggs  gave  her 
?ivQ  8-inch  shells  abaft  her  armor  from  his  port  guns.  "  This  settled  her," 
said  Boggs,  "  and  drove  her  ashore  in  flames."  Finding  his  own  vessel  sink- 
ing, he  ran  her  into  the  bank,  let  go  her  anchor,  and  tied  her  bow  up  to  the 

hoQse  is  in  the  «tern  of  the  boat    She  is  worked  by  a  powerful  propeller,  bat  cannot  ntezn  a  stroni^  onrrent  8be 
carries  only  one  gun,  a  6S-pounder,  right  in  her  bow. 

"There  is  only  one  entrance  to  her,  through  a  trap-door  in  her  back.  Her  port-hole  is  ftimlahed  with» 
heavily  plated  trap,  which  springs  up  when  the  gun  is  run  out,  and  fklls  down  when  it  is  mn  back.  How  Um 
crew  get  their  light  and  air,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say.^^ 


0HARLB8  BOOOB. 
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trees.  All  that  time  her  guns  were  at  work  crippling  the  3foore^  and  they 
did  not  cease  until  the  water  was  over  the  gun-trucks,  when  Boggs  turned 
his  attention  to  getting  the  wounded  and  crew  out  of  the  vessel.  Just  then, 
the  Oneida^  Captain  Lee,  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Varuna^  but  Boggs 
"waved  him  on"  after  the  Moore^  which  was  then  in  flames.  The 
latter  was  surrendered  to  the  Oneida  by  her  second  officer.  She  had 
lost  fifty  of  her  men,  killed  and  maimed ;  and  Kennon,  her  commander, 
had  set  her  on  fire  and  fled,  leaving  his  wounded  to  the  cruelty  of  the 
flames.' 

.Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  desperate  combats  recorded  in  the  history 
of  the  war.  It  ^yas  "  short,  sharp,  and  decisive."  Within  the  space  of 
an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  National  vessels  left  their  anchorage,  the 
forts  were  passed,  the  struggle  had  occurred,  and  eleven  of  the  Confede- 
rate vessels,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  their  fleet,  were  destroyed.  The  National 
loss  was  thirty  killed  and  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
wounded. 

When  Captain  Bailey  withdrew  with  the  crippled  Cayuga^  and  left  the 


VIKW  AT  TUB  QUABAHTIMK  GROUNDS.' 

Varuna  to  continue  the  fight,  he  moved  up  the  river  to  the  Quarantine  Sta- 
tion, a  short  distance  above  Fort  St.  Philip.  On  the  west  bank  of  the  river 
opposite  was  a  battery,  in  charge  of  several  companies  of  Confederate  sharp- 
shooters of  the  Chalmette  (Louisiana)  regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Szymanski,  a  Pole.  On  the  approach  of  the  Cayuga  they  attempted  to  flee, 
but  a  volley  of  canister-shot  from  her  guns  made  them  halt,  and  they  became 

»  Report  of  Captain  Charles  Dozgft  to  CommiMloro  Forrofrut,  April  29th,  1S62.  In  his  report,  Captain  Boggs 
warmly  commended  a  powdur-boy  name<l  Oscar  Perk,  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  whose  co«»!ne8S  and  bravery 
were  remarkable.  Sceins:  him  i>aes  quickly,  Boggs  inquired  where  he  was  guin^r  in  sach  a  hurry.  **To  got  a 
passing-box,  Sir,"^  ho  replied:  "^tho  other  was  smashed  by  a  ball.'*  When  the  Varuna  went  down,  the  b«>y  was 
mis8<^>d.  lie  hatl  stootl  by  one  of  the  guns,  and  had  been  cast  into  the  water.  In  a  few  minutes  he  was  seen 
twlmminsr  toward  the  wreck.  Whi'U  bo  got  on  the  part  above  water,  on  which  Boggs  was  standing,  ho  govc  the 
KvaaX  salq^  and  said,  *'  All  right.  Sir ;  I  report  myself  on  board."* 

«  This  is  a  view  of  the  quarantine  grounds,  lUi  buildings,  and  a  store-honse,  bailt  of  brick,  belonging  to  the 
lk>yernment,  and  hittiated  (»n  the  east  or  U-ft  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  Jnst  above  the  forts.  This  was  the  lint 
Oovemment  property  in  Louisiana  "repossessed  "  by  tlie  Government.  The  store-hoase  Is  seen  on  the  right 
The  next  liuilding  was  a  hospital,  aad  the  touU  house  next  to  it  wit  0«n«nl  Batler*t  bead-quarters  when  h» 
took  poeeeesion  of  tlie  groanda. 

Vol.  IL— 60 
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prisoners  of  war.  The  battle  was  now  over,  and  all  of  Farragut's  shipa, 
twelve  in  number,  that  had  passed  the  forts  joined  the  Cayuga.  Then  the 
dead  were  carried  ashore  and  buried. 

While  this  desperate  battle  was  raging,  the  land  troops,  under  General 
Butler,  had  been  preparing  for  their  part  in  the  di*ama.  They  were  in  the 
transports  at  the  Passes,  and  had  distinctly  heard  the- booming  of  the  guns 
and  mortars.  The  General  afad  his  staff,  as  we  have  observed,  were  on  the 
Saxon,  She  followed  close  in  the  rear  of  Bailey's  division,  until  the  plunging 
of  shells  from  the  forts  into  the  water  around  her  warned  the  commanding 
General  that  he  had  gone  far  enough.  So  eager  had  been  his  interest  in  the 
scenes  before  him,  that  he  had  entered  the  arena  of  imminent  danger  without 
perceiving  it.  He  ordered  the  Saxon  to  drop  a  little  astern,  to  the  great 
relief  of  her  Captain,  to  whom  a  flaming  shell  would  have  been  specially 
unwelcome,  for  his  vessel  was  laden  with  eight  hundred  barrels  of  gun- 
powder.    Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  Manassas^  that  bad  been  terribly 

pounded  by  the  MlssiaBippi^ 
and  sent  adrift  in  a  helpless 
state,  was  seen  moving  down 
;   into   the    midst    of   Porter's 
'  mortar-fleet.      Some  of  these 
;   opened  fire  upon  her,  but  it 
i  was  soon  perceived  that  she 
was    harmless.       Her    pipes 
were  all  twisted  and  riddled 
by  shot,  and  her  bull  was  well 
battered  and  pierced.    Smoke 
was  issuing  from  every  open- 
mg,  for  she  was  on  fire.      In  a  few  minutes  her  only  gun  went  ofl^  and 
the  flames   burst  out  from  her  bow-port  and  stem  trap-door.      Giving  a 
plunge,  lij^e  some  huge  monster,  she  went  hissing  to  the  bottom  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Farragut  had  now  thirteen  of  his  vessels  in  safety  above  the  forts,  and  he 
prepared  to  move  up  to  New  Orleans,  while  Porter,  with  his  mortar-fleet, 
was  still  below  them,  and  they  were  yet  firmly  held  by  the  Confederates. 
The  time  for  Butler  to  act  had  arrived.  Half  an  hour  after  Farragut  had 
reached  the  Quarantine,  he  sent  Captain  Boggs  in  a  small  boat,  through 
shallow  bayous  in  the  rear  of  Fort  St.  Philip  with  dispatches  for  Butler  and 
Porter.  The  former  had  already  procured  the  light-draft  steamer  Miami 
from  Porter,  and  had  hastened  to  his  transports.  These  were  taken  to  Sable 
Island,  twelve  miles  in  the  rear  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  and  from  that  point  the 
troops  made  their  way  in  small  boats  through  the  narrow  and  shallow 
bayous  with  the  greatest  fatigue,  under  the  general  pilotage  of  Lieutenant 
Weitzel.  Sometimes  the  boats  were  dragged  by  men  waist  deep  in  cold  and 
muddy  water ;  but  the  work  was  soon  and  well  accomplished,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  27th  Butler  was  at  the  Quarantine,  ready  to  begin  the  meditated 
assault  on  Fort  St.  Philip  the  next  day.  His  troops  were  landed*  a  ^hort 
distance  above  the  fort,  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Kineo.  A  small  force  was  sent  across  the  river  to  a  position  not  far  above 
Fort  Jackson. 
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In  the  mean  time  Porter  had  been  pounding  Fort  Jackson  terribly  with 
the  shells  from  his  mortars.  On  the  26th,  he  sent  a  flag  of  truce  with  a 
demand  for  its  surrender,  and  saying  that  he  had  information  that  Commo- 
dore Farragut  was  in  possession  of  New  Orleans.  On  the  following  morning, 
Colonel  Iliggins,  the  commander  of  the  forts,  replied  that  he  had  no  official 
information  of  the  surrender  of  New  Orleans,  and,  until  such  should  be 
received  by  him,  no  proposition  for  a  surrender  of  the  works  under  his  com- 
mand could  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  On  the  same  day.  General  Duncan, 
then  in  Fort  Jackson,  issued  an  address  to  the  soldiers,  as  the  commander 
of  the  coast  defenses,  urging  them  to  continue  the  contest,  saying :  "  The 
safety  of  New  Orleans  and  the  cause  of  the  Southern  Confederacy — our 
homes,  families,  and  every  thing  dear  to  man — yet  depend  upon  our  exertions. 
We  are  just  as  capable  of  repelling  the  enemy  to-day  as  we  were  before  the 
bombardment."  But  the  soldiers  did  not  all  agree  with  him  in  opinion. 
They  saw  the  blackened  fragments  of  vessels  and  other  property  strewing 
the  swift  current  of  the  Mississippi,  and  were  satisfied  that  the  rumors  of  the 
fall  of  New  Orleans  that  had  reached  them  were  true.  They  had  also  heard 
of  Butler's  troops  in  the  rear  of  Fort  St.  Philip.  So  that  night  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  garrison  mutinied,  spiked  the  guns  bearing  up  the  river,  and  the 
next  day  sallied  out  and  surrendered  themselves  to  Butler's  pickets  on  that 
side  of  the  river,  saying  they  had  been  impressed,  and  would  fight  the  Gov- 
ernment no  longer. 

Colonel  Higgins  now  saw  that  all  was  lost,  and  he  hastened  to  accept  the 
generous  terms  which  Porter 
had  offered.  While  these 
terms  were  being  reduced  to 
writing  in  the  cabin  of  the 
HarrietLane^  Mitchell  towed 
his  battery  (the  Louisiana)^ 
which  lay  above  the  forts, 
out  into  the  strong  current, 
set  her  on  fire,  and  aban- 
doned her,  with  her  guns  all 
shotted.  He  expected  she 
would  blow  up  in  the  midst 
of  the  mortar-fleet,  but  the 
explosion  occurred  when  she 
was  abreast  of  Fort  St. 
Philip,  when  a  flying  frag- 
ment from  her  killed  one  of 
its    garrison.      She  at    once 

went  to  thQ  bottom  of  the  p»^«  o'  ^^"^  jackson. 

river,  and  the  remaining  Confederate  steamers  surrendered  without  resist- 

>  Tb«  eapitulfttion  was  signed  on  the  port  of  the  Nationals  by  Oommandera  David  D.  Porter  and  W.  B 
Benshaw,  and  Lieutenant  W.  W.  Walnrigbt,  commander  of  the  Harriet  Lane  ;  and  on  the  part  of  tbe  Confede* 
rates  b^Oe/Teral  J.  K.  Duncan,  commander  of  the  coast  defenses,  and  Colonel  Edwin  Higgins,  the  commander 
(if  the  furta  The  writer  was  infurme<l  by  an  officer  of  the  navy  who  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Fort  Jack- 
sea,  that  when  the  flag-ofllcor  uf  that  work  was  asked  for  tbe  garrison  flag,  which  was  not  to  be  seen,  he  pre- 
trndMl  to  be  ignorant  of  Its  whereabouts.  He  ap|>eare<l  to  be  unduly  corpulent,  and,  on  a  personal  examinatioi^ 
-1  WM  ftmnd  that  his  obesity  was  caused  by  the  flag,  which  was  wrapped  around  his  body. 
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ance.""  Commodore  Porter  turned  over  the  forts  and  all  their  contents  to 
General  Phelps.  Fort  Jackson  was  only  injured  in  its  interior  works,  and 
Fort  St.  Philip  was  as  perfect  as  when  the  bombardment  began.*  No  reliable 
report  of  the  losses  of  the  Confederates  in  killed  and  wounded  was  ever 
given.  The  number  of  prisoners  surrendered,  including  those  of  the  Chal- 
mette  regiment  and  on  board  of  the  gun-boats  last  taken,  amounted  to  nearly 
one  thousand.  The  entire  loss  of  the  Nationals,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
contest  until  New  Orleans  was  taken,  was  forty  killed  and  one  hundred  and 
Bcventy-seven  wounded. 

Porter  told  Higgins  the  truth  when  he  said  Farragut  was  in  possession 

of  New  Orleans.   The  city  was  really 
lost  when  the  Commodore's  thirteen 
armed  vessels  were  lying   in  safety 
and   in  fair  condition  at 
•^PJJ^*^     the  Quarantine.-     Of  this 
imminent  peril  of  the  city 
General  Lovell  had  been  impressed 
•  early  that  morning.     He  had  come 
down  in  his  steamer  Doubloon^  and 
arrived  just   as  the   National   fleet 
was  passing  the  forts.   He  came  near 
being  captured  in  the  terrible  meldie 
on  the  river  that  ensued,  and  sought 
safety  on  shore.     Then  he  hastened 
to  New  Orleans   as   fast  as  courier 
MAWBFiKLD  LovBLL.  horscs    could    takc     him,   traveling 

chiefly  along  the  levee,  for  much  of  the  country  was  overflowed.  He  arrived 
there  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  confinned  the  intelligence  of  disaster  which 
had  already  reached  the  citizens.  A 
fearful  panic  ensued.  Dnims  were 
beating;  soldiers  were  seen  hurrying 
to  and  fro ;  merchants  fled  from  their 
stores ;  women  without  bonnets  and 
brandishing  pistols  were  seen  in  the 
streets,  crying,  "  Burn  the  city  !  Never 
mind  us!  Burn  the  city!"  Military 
oflicers  impressed  vehicles  into  the  ser- 
vice of  carrying  cotton  to  the  levees 
to  be  burned.  Specie,  to  the  amount 
of  four  millions  of  dollars,  was  sent  out 
of  the  city  by  railway  ;  the  consulates 
were  crowded  with  foreigners  deposit- 


TWIGOKS    ll'ilSF..' 


>  There  Bcoin«<  to  have  been  no  kindly  oo-operation  botwoon  tho  forts  and  tho  Confederato  fleot,  and  some 
very  spicy  o«irrespon.lenco  occurred  between  Gi-neral  Duncan  and  CapUiIn  MitchelL  The  former,  in  hia  oJlicial 
report,  declared  that  tho  groat  diitastor  w;is  "  tho  sheer  result  of  that  lack  of  chocxftil  and  hearty  co-op«ratlon 
ttom  tho  defenses  afloat "  which  ho  had  a  right  to  expect. 

'  Over  1,800  shells  fell  insldo  of  Fort  Jackson,  170  In  the  water-battery,  and  abont  8,000  In  Ih*  ditches 
anmnd  the  works.  For  minute  particulars  of  the  batt'.e  and  its  results,  see  the  reports  of  Captains  Farragut  aud 
porter,  and  their  subordinate cotnmanders;  of  General  Butler  and  those  under  his  command;  and  of  General 
l>uncan  ond  Colonel  Iligglns,  of  tho  Confederate  forces. 

*  This  was  the  appearance  of  Twiggs's  reaidenoe  when  the  writer  visited  it,  in  the  •piing  of  186&  It  wna  a 
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ing  their  money  and  other  valuables  for  safety  from  the  impending  storm ; 
and  poor  old  Twiggs,  the  traitor,  like  his  former  master,  Floyd,  fearing 
the  wrath  of  his  injured  Government,  fled  from  his  home,  leaving  in  the 
care  of  a  young  woman  the  two  swords  which  had  been  awanled  him  for 
his  services  in  Mexico,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerore  who  speedily 
came.* 

On  his  way  to  New  Orleans,  Lovell  had  ordered  General  Smith,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  river  defenses  below  the  town,  known  as  the  Chalmette  bat- 
teries,* to  make  all  possible  resistance ;  and  in  the  city  he  tried  to  raise  a  thou- 
sand volunteers^  who  should  make  a  desperate  attempt  to  board  and  capture 
the  National  vessels,  but 
he  found  only  one  hun- 
dred men  who  evinced 
sufiicient  courage  or 
desperation  to  under- 
take the  perilous  task. 
Lovell  was  satisfied 
himself,  and  he  con- 
vinced the  city  authori- 
ties that  the  regular  and 
volunteer  troops  under 
his  immediate  command 
were  too  few  to  make 
resistance,  and  he  could 
not  rely  on  the  mili- 
tia conscnpts,  nor  a 
regiment  of  free  colored 
men  who  had  been 
pressed  into  the  service, 
in  the  presence  of  foes 
that  they  might  wel- 
come as  their  fiiends. 
These  considerations, 
and  the  fact  that,  on 
account  of  the  height 
of  the  river  surface  at 
that  time  of  flood,  a  gun-boat  might  pass  up  to  Kenner's  plantation,  ten 
miles  above  the  city,  and  command  the  narrow  neck  between  the  nvcr  and 
the  swamp,  across  which  the  railway  passes,  and  thus  "prevent  the  troops 
and  supplies  ufoing  out,  or  supplies  and  re-enforcements  going  into  the  town, 
made  it  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  escape  as  soon  as  possible. 
So  Lovell  prepared  to  abandon  New  Orleans.  He  disbanded  the  conscripts, 
and  sent  stores,  munitions  of  war,,  and  other  valuable  property  up  the 
country  by  steamboats  and  the  railroad ;  and  while  a  poition  of  the  vol- 
unteers  hastened    to    Camp    Moore,  on    the    Jackson    and    New   Orleans 


HBW  OKLBAItS  AMD  ITS   TICIXIT^'. 


krfe  brick  boase,  at  the  JnncUon  of  Camp  and  Magazine  Streets^  and  waa  iban  nied  hy  Oen<'ial  Canby,  the  com* 
r  of  the  Department,  as  the  qaartern  of  his  payoiaster. 
>  Puton'a  ButUr  in  Ktto  CrUartA.  page  264 
*  Hmm  were  oo  each  tide  of  the  river.    There  were  flve  82-poundert  on  one  tide  and  nine  on  the  other. 
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railway,  seventy-^ight  mileB  distant,  the  regiment  of  colored  troops  refused 
to  go. 

With  nine  vessels  Farragat  proceeded  up  the  river  on  the  morning  of  the 
25th,  and  when  near  the  English  Turn  he  met  evidences  of  the  abandonment 
of  New  Orleans  by  the  Confederates  in  the  form  of  blazing  ships,  loaded  with 
cotton,  that  came  floating  down  the  stream.  Soon  afterward,  he  discovered  the 
Chalmette  batteries  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  a  few  miles  below  the 
city,  and  at  once  made  dispositions  to  attack  them.  The  river  was  so  full 
that  his  vessels  completely  commanded  the  Confederate  Works.  Moving  in 
two  lines,  they  proceeded  to  the  business  of  disabling  them.  The  gallant 
Bailey,  who  had  not  noticed  the  signal  for  close  order,  was  far  ahead 
with  the  Cayuga^  and  for  twenty  minutes  she  sustained  a  heavy  cross- 
fire alone.  Farragut  pressed  forward  with  the  Hartford^  and,  passing  the 
Cayuga^  gave  the  batteries  such  destructive  broadsides  of  shell,  grape, 
and  shrapnel  that  at  the  tfrst  discharge  the  Confederates  were  driven 
from  their  guns.  The  Pefisacola  and  the  Brooklyn^  and  then  the  remainder 
of  the  fleet,  followed  the  Hartford^s  example,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty 
minutes  the  batteries  were  silenced  and  their  men  were  running  for  their 
lives. 

The  victors  were  now  in  the  midst  of  a  terrific  scene.  The  river  was 
strewn  with  fire  rafts,  burning  steamers,  and  blazing  cotton  bales,  and  over* 
hung  by  an  awful  canopy  of  black  smoke,  sent  up  by  the  great  conflagration. 
As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  National  vessels  were  approaching  the 
city,  another  great  panic  prevailed,  and  the  work  of  destruction  of  property 
commenced,  by  order  of  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  and  General  LovelL*  In 
a  very  short  time  a  sheet  of  flame  and  pall  of  smoke,  caused  by  burning  cot- 
ton, sugar,  and  other  staples  of  that  region,  were  seen  along  the  levee  for  the 

distance  of  five 
miles.  Foolish 
ly  believing  that 
the  cotton  which 
they  regarded 
as  king  was  the 
chief  object  of 
the  Nationals, 
the  infatuated 
people  sent  it 
in  huge  loads 
to  the  levee  to 
be  destroyed.  In 

THE  L™  AT  NEW  ORLEAK8.  ^^^^^     ^^  ^^^    ^^^ 

rious  presses  along  the  river  front  it  was  piled  and  fired,  and  in  this  way  no 
less  than  fifteen  thousand  bales,  valued  at  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  were  consumed.  More  than  a  dozen  large  ships,  some  of  them 
laden  with  cotton,  and  as  many  magnificent  steamboats,  with  unfinished  gun- 
boats and  other  vessels,  were  soon  wrapped  in  flames  and  sent  floating  down 
the  river,  the   Confederates  hoping  they  might   destroy   the  approaching 

>  Pollard,  i  811 
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Teasels.'  But  the  latter  all  escaped,  and  at  about  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
Boon  Farragut's  squadron  was  anchored  off  the  city,  while  a  violent  thunder- 
storm was  raging. 

New  Orleans  was  now  utterly  defenseless.  Lovell  was  there,  but  a 
greater  portion  of  his  troops  had  been  sent  away,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  civil  authorities,  who  wished  to  spare  the  town  the  horrors  of  a  bombard- 
ment. Captain  Bailey  was  sent  ashore  with  a  flag,  bearing  a  summons  from 
Farragut  for  the  surrender  of  the  city,  and  a  demand  that  the  Confederate 
flag  should  be  taken  down  and  that  of  the  Republic  raised  over  the  public 
buildings.  Bailey  made  his  wa^  through  a  hooting,  cursing  crowd  to  the 
City  Hall,  escorted  by  sensible  citizens.  To  the  demand  for  surrender,  Lovell 
returned  an  unqualified  refusal,  but  saying,  that  as  he  was  powerless  to  hold 
the  city  against  great  odds,  and  wishing  to  save  it  from  destruction,  he 
would  withdraw  his  troops  and  turn  it  over  to  the  civil  authorities.  At  the 
same  time  he  advised  the  Mayor  not  to  surrender  the  city,  nor  allow  the  flags 
to  be  taken  down  by  any  of  its  people. 

Acting  upon  this  foolish  advice,  the  Mayor  (John  T.  Monroe),  one  of  the 
most  unworthy  of  the  public  men  of  the  day,  refused  to  surrender  the  city  or 
take  down  the  Louisiana  flag  from  the  City  HalL  This  refusal  was  in  the 
form  of  a  most  ridiculous  letter  to  Farragut,  in  which  the  Mayor  declared 
that,  while  his  people  could  not  prevent  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the 
National  forces,  they  would  not  transfer  their  allegiance  to  a  government 
they  had  deliberately  repudiated.*  In  the  mean  time  a  force  had  landed  from 
the  Pensacola^  which  was  lying  opposite  Esplanade  Street,  and,  unopposed, 
hoisted  the  National  flag  over  the  Government  Mint ;  but  as  soon  as  they  re- 
tired it  was  torn  down  and  dragged  in  derision  through  the  streets  by  young 
men  belonging  to  the  Pinckney  Battalion,  and  a  gambler  named  William  B. 
Mumford.'  This  act  was  hailed  with  acclamation  by  the  secessionists  of 
New  Orleans,  and  caused  paragraphs  of  praise  and  exultation  to  appear  in 
the  public  journals.  It  ended  in  a  serious  tragedy,  as  we  shall  observe 
presently. 

In  reply  to  the  Mayor's  absurd  letter,  the  patient  Farragut  referred  to  the 
pulling  down  of  the  flag,  the  indignities  to  which  it  was  subjected,  and  the 
insults  offered  to  his  officers,  and  said,  with  a  meaning  which  the  most  obtuse 
might  understand,  "  all  of  which  go  to  show  that  the  fire  of  this  fleet  may 
be  drawn  upon  the  city  at  any  moment,  and  in  such  an  event  the  levee  would, 
in  all  probability,  be  cut  by  the  shells,  and  an  amount  of  distress  ensue  to  the 
innocent  population  which  I  have  heretofore  endeavored  to  assure  you  that 
I  desire  by  all  means  to  avoid."  lie  concluded  by  saying,  "  The  election, 
therefore,  is  with  you ;  but  it  becomes  my  duty  to  notify  you  to  remove  the 
women  and  children  from  the  city  within  forty-eight  hours,  if  I  have  rightly 
understood  your  determination." 

>  The  sblpjrord  at  Algricrs,  ofiposlte  New  Orleans,  was  barned,  and  with  It  an  Immense  armored  ram  called 
Mi*9iii9ippl^  which  was  considered  the  most  important  naval  structure  which  the  Confederates  had  jet 
vadfrtalcen. 

*  **  As  to  the  hoisting  of  any  flag,^  he  sairl,  ^  tluin  the  flag  of  our  own  adoption  and  alliance,  let  me  saj  to 
.  700,  Sir,  that  tlie  man  lives  not  in  onr  midst  whose  hand  and  heart  would  not  be  palsied  at  the  mere  ^bought  of 
•ooh  an  act;  n«>r  could  I  find  in  mj  entire  amdtltuency  so  wretched  and  desperate  a  renegade  as  would  dare  to 
profiine  with  bis  band  the  sacred  emblem  of  onr  a.«plnitionii.^ 

>  There  was  n«>  guard  left  at  the  Mint  to  defend  the  flag,  but  a  watch  was  set  In  the  top  of  the  Pdiwocotoy 
Ihiin  which  a  bowltxer  hurled  grape-shot  at  the  men  who  pulled  down  the  flag,  but  without  effect 
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To  this  message  the  absurd  Mayor  returned  a  most  ridiculous  answer — as 
ridiculous,  considering  the  circumstances,  as  the  mock-heroic  babble  of  a 
circus  harlequin — in  which  he  uttered  nonsense  about  "murdering"  women 
and  children,'  and  charged  Farragut  with  a  desire  to  "  humble  and  disgrace 
the  people."  After  solemnly  assuring  the  Commodore  that  such  satisfaction 
he  could  not  obtain,  he  said  dramatically,  "  We  will  stand  your  bombard- 
ment, unarmed  and  undefended  as  we  are.  The  civilized  world  will  consign 
to  indelible  infamy  the  heart  that  will  conceive  the  deed  and  the  hand  that 
will  consummate  it."  The  substance  of  the  Mayor's  letter  was,  as  has  been 
observed,  " '  Come  on  shore  and  hoist  what  flag  you  please.  Don't  ask  us  to 
do  your  flag-raising.'  Slightly  impudent,  perhaps ;  but  men  who  are  talking 
from  behind  a  bulwark  of  fifty  thousand  women  and  children  can  be  impu- 
dent if  they  please.'" 

To  the  insolence  of  the  Mayor  was  added  the  greater  impertinence  of  the 
commander  of  a  French  ship-of-war  which  had  just  arrived,  who  wrote  a 
note  to  Farragut  that  his  Government  had  sent  him  to  protect  the  persons 
and  property  of  its  thirty  thousand  subjects  in  New  Orleans,  and  that  he 
demanded  sixty  days,  instead  of  forty-eight  hours,  as  the  time  to  be  giyen 
for  the  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  inhabitants.  He  concluded  with  a  threat, 
saying,  "  If  it  is  your  resolution  to  bombard  the  city,  do  it ;  but  I  wish  to 
state  that  you  will  have  to  account  for  the  barbarous  act  to  the  power  which 
I  represent."  The  veteran  commodore  was  sorely  perplexed,  and,  while 
revolving  in  his  mind  what  to  do,  he  was  relieved  by  the  intelligence  of  the 
surrcn,d<?r  of  the  forts  below.  He  now  felt  that  he  could  afford  to  wait,  for 
the  speedy  possession  of  New  Orleans  by  General  Butler's  troops  was  made 
an  almost  absolute  certainty.  Up  to  that  moment  it  was  believed  by  the 
citizens  that  the  forts  below  could  not  be  taken,  and  this  was  the  chief  reason 
for  the  defiant  attitude  of  the  public  authorities  there.  Now  their  tone  was 
changed,  and,  to  appease  Farragut,  he  was  semi-ofiicially  informed,  in  a  pri- 
vate manner,  that  the  hauling  down  of  the  flag  from  the  Mint  was  the 
"unauthorized  act  of  the  men  who  performed  it.'" 

On  the  following  day.  Captain  Bell  landed  with  a  hundred  marines,  put 
the  National  flag  in  the  places  of  the  ensigns  of  rebellion  on  the  Mint  and 
Custom  House,  locked  the  door  of  the  latter,  and  returned  with  the  key  to 
his  vesseL  Those  flags  were  undisturbed.  The  occupation  of  the  "  Euro- 
pean Brigade,"  a  military  organization  in  New  Orleans,  ostensibly  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  authorities  in  the  protection  of  the  citizens 
from  unruly  members,  but  really  in  the  interests  of  the  Confederates, 
composed  of  British,  French,  and  Spanish  aliens,  was  now  almost  at 
an  end,  and  the  English  members  of  it,  who  admired  the  frequent  displays 
of  "  British  neutrality  "  elsewhere,  now  imitated  it  by  voting  at  their  armory, 
that,  as  they  would  have  no  further  use  for  their  weapons  and  accouterments, 

1  *•  Our  women  ttn<l  children  cannot  escapo  from  your  shells  *f  It  he  your  ploASuro  to  muwler  them  on  a 
men*  question  of  otiquetto ;  but  if  they  could,  there  are  few  umong  them  who  would  consent  ^t  di'twrt  their 
fomilivfl  itnd  their  homos  and  the  ^mve«  of  their  relatives  in  so  awful  a  moment:  they  would  bravely  KtAnd  in 
si'zht  of  your  Ahcll^  roUini;  over  the  bones  of  tho50  who  wcro  dear  to  them,  and  would  derm  that  they  died  not 
Ingloriounly  by  ihc  side  of  the  tombs  erected  by  their  piety  to  the  memtiry  of  departed  relatives."* 

2  P  irtonS  ButJer  in  A>»c  OrUann,  pjijfe  274. 

»  These  were  W.  B.  Mumford  (who  cut  it  loos©  fWim  the  flnestaflT).  Lieutenant  Holmes,  Sergeant  Boma,  mbA 
James  Beed,  all  but  Mumford  members  of  the  Pinckney  Battalion  of  Volnnteers. 
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they  would  send  them  to  Beauregard's  army  at  Corinth,  as  "  a  slight  token 
of  their  affection  for  the  Confederate  States.". 

On  the  30th/  Farrasjut  informed  the  city  authorities  that  he 

*  AnrlL  Ififl^ 

should  hold  no  further  intercourse  with  a  body  whose  language 
was  so  offensive,  and  that,  so  soon  as  General  Butler  should  arrive  with  his 
forces,  he  should  turn  over  the  charge  of  the  city  to  him,  and  resume  his 
iiaval  duties. 

Let  us  see  what  Greneral  Butler  had  been  doing  for  the  few  preceding 
days. 

A  few  hours  after  Mumford  and  his  companions  had  pulled  down  the 
National  flag.  General  Butler  arrived  and  joined  Farragut  on  the  Hartford; 
and,  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  29th,  he  foreshadowed  his 
future  act  by  saying :  "  This  outrage  will  be  punished  in  such  manner  as  in 
my  judgment  will  caution  both  the  perpetrators  and  abettors  of  the  act,  so 
that  they  shall  fear  the  stripes  if  they  do  not  reverence  the  stars  of  our  ban- 
ner." He  hastened  back  to  his  troops,  and  took  measures  for  their  immediate 
advance  up  the  river.  His  transports  were  brought  into  the  Mississippi,  and 
these,  bearing  two  thousand  armed  men,  appeared  off  the  levee  in  front  of 
New  Orleans  on  the  first  of  May.  The  General  and  his  staff,  his  wife,  and 
fourteen  hundred  troops,  were  on  the  same  vessel'  (Mississippi)  in  which 
they  left  Hampton  Roads  sixty-five  days  before.  Preparations  were  made 
for  landing  forthwith.  In  his  order  for  the  movement,  he  forbade  the  plunder 
of  all  property,  public  or  private,  in  the  city ;  the  absence  of  officers  and 
soldiers  from  their  stations  without  arms  or  alone;  and  held  the  com- 
manders of  regiments  and  companies  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the 
orders. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon*  the  debarkation  of  a  part  of  ^^^  ^ 
the  troops  at  the  city  commenced,  while  others  were  sent  over 
to  occupy  Algiera,  opposite  New  Orleans.  A  company  of  the  Thirty-first 
Massachusetts  was  the  first  to  land.  These  were  followed  by  the  remainder 
of  the  regiment ;  also  by  the  Fourth  Wisconsin,  Colonel  Paine ;  and  EverettV 
battery  of  heavy  field-guns.  These  formed  a  procession  and  acted  as  an  escort 
for  General  Butler  and  his  staff,  and  General  Williams  and  his  staff;  and  to 
the  tune  of  the  "  Star  Spangled  Banner"  they  marched  through  Poydras  and 
St.  Charles  Streets  to  Canal  Street,  under  the  guidance  of  Lieutenant  Weigel, 
of  Baltimore,  one  of  Butler's  aids,  who  was  familiar  with  the  city.  They  took 
possession  of  the  Custom  House,  whose  principal  entrance  is  on  Canal  Street, 
and  there  the  Massachusetts  regiment  was  quartered. 

Strict  directions  had  been  given  not  to  resent  any  insults  that  might  be 
offered  by  the  vast  crowd  that  filled  the  side-walks,  without  orders ;  but  if  a 
shot  should  be  fired  from  a  house,  to  halt,  arrest  the  inmates,  and  destroy  the 
building.  Every  moment  the  crowd  became  greater  and  more  boisterous, 
and  the  patience  of  the  troops  was  much  tried  dunng  that  short  march. 
Their  ears  were  assailed  by  the  most  offensive  epitliets,  vulgar  and  profane, 
applied  to  the  General  and  his  troops,'  yet  the  consciousness  of  supporting 
power  behind  the  pacific  order  caused  them  to  march  silently  on  to  their 

>  B«fi>re  Um  troops  Iftnded,  yuioes  from  the  crowd  that  corered  the  leye«  hail  l>«eii  heard  calliiur  ft>r  **  Ptea- 
7«M  Batler."*  and  aaklof  blm  to  ihow  hlmaelt    The  Qeneral  waa  wllUng  to  bare  a  pnotieal  Joke,  well  aatlalled 
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destination.  Captain  Everett  posted  his  cannon  around  the  Custom  House, 
and  comparative  quiet  prevailed  in  New  Orleans  that  night.  Colonel  De- 
ming^s  Twelfth  Connecticut  landed,  and  bivouacked  on  the  levee  by  the  side 
of  Butler^s  head-quarters  ship,  the  Missiasippiy  on  board  of  which  the  com- 
manding general  spent  the  night  At  an  early  hour  in  the  evening,  he 
had  completed  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans,  in  which 
his  intentions,  as  the  representative  of  the  Government,  were  explicitly 
stated.^ 

General  Butler  had  resolved  to  act  with  strictest  justice  towai-d  the 
deluded  people^  and  to'be  kind  and  lenient  to  all  who  showed  a  disposition 
to  be  peaceable.  But  his  first  trial  of  the  temper  of  those  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal  was  discouraging.  He  sent  his  proclamation  to  the  office  of  the 
THlb  Delta  newspaper,  to  be  printed  as  a  hand-bill.  The  proprietor  flatly 
refused  to  use  his  types  in  such  an  act  of ''  submission  to  Federal  rule.''  Two 
hours  afterward  an  officer  with  a  file  of  soldiers  (half  a  dozen  of  whom  wera 
printers)  had  possession  of  the  True  Delta  offiC'C,  and  the  proclamation  was 
soon  issued  in  printed  form.  Meanwhile,  Colonel  Deming  had  encamped  in 
Lafayette  Square,  and  General  Butler  had  taken  possession  of  General  Lovelies 
recent  head-quarters  in  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  not  far  distant,  established  his 
own  there,  and  invited  the  city  authorities  to  a  conference.  The  silly  Mon- 
roe told  the  GeneraPs  messenger  that  the  Mayor's  place  of  business  was  at 
the  City  HalL  It  was  intimated  to  him  that  such  a  reply  would  not  satisfy 
the  commanding  general ;  so  the  Mayor,  taking  counsel  of  prudence,  waited 
upon  General  Butler  at  the  St,  Charles,  with  Pierre  Soul6,  formerly  a  repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  and  some  other  friends.  The  interview  was  instruc- 
tive to  both  parties.     There  appeared  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 

thftt  tho  reni  merriment  woald  be  od  the  tide  of  himself  and  flrlendt;  so  he  requested  theUvelj  «ir  of  **  Pkajiae 
BaUer^  to  be  plnyed  when  they  should  debark.    But  none  of  tho  bend-masters  had  tlfc  raosic  and  the  more 

-  appropriate  Nationul  airs  were  the  first  that  the  dttzens  of  New  Orleans  heard  when  the  troupe  landed. 

>  In  that  pr<iclamati<»n,  General  Bntler  called  upon  all  who  had  taken  up  arms  aitalnst  their  Government  to 
laj  them  down,  and  dinM^ted  all  flags  and  devices  indicative  of  rebellion  to  be  taken  down,  and  the  Amerkaa 
flag— the  emblem  of  the  Gevemment — to  be  treated  with  the  greatest  respect  He  told  them  that  all  well- 
disposed  persons,  natives  or  foreigners,  should  be  protected  in  person  and  property,  subject  only  to  the  Uws  of 
the  United  States ;  and  he  enjoined  the  inhabitants  to  continue  in  their  usunl  avocations.  Be  dire<*ted  die 
keepers  of  all  public  property  whatever,  and  all  manufhctnrers  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  to  report  to  head- 

'  quarters.  He  directed  that  shops  and  places  of  amusement  should  be  kept  open  as  usual,  and  the  aervices  in  the 
idiurohes  and  religious  houses  to  be  held  as  In  times  of  profound  peace.  Martial  law  was  to  be  the  govemiBg 
power;  and  to  the  Provost-Marshal,  keepers  of  public  houses  and  drinking  saloons  were  required  to  report  and 
obtain  license,  before  they  were  permitted  to  do  business.  He  assured  tho  Inhabitants  that  a  8uffici«'nt  number 
of  soldiers  would  be  kept  In  tho  city  to  preserve  order;  and  that  the  killlug  of  any  National  soldier  by  a  dis- 

'  orderly  mob  should  be  punished  as  murder.  All  acts  Interfering  with  the  forces  or  bws  of  the  United  States 
were  to  be  referred  to  a  military  court  for  a4judication  and  punishment  Civil  causes  were  to  be  refemHl  to  the 
ordinary  tribunals.  The  levy  and  collection  of  taxes,  excepting  those  authorized  by  tho  United  States,  were  for- 
bidden, oave  tliose  for  keeping  in  repair  and  lighting  the  streets,  for  sanitary  purposes.  The  use,  in  trade,  of 
Oonfederate  bonds  or  other  evidences  of  debt  was  forbidden,  excepting  those  in  form  of  bank  notes,  which  eon- 
■titnted  the  only  circulating  medium,  and  the  use  of  the  latter  was  to  he  allowed  only  imtil  ftirther  orders.  Ho 
seditious  publications  were  to  be  allowed ;  and  communications  or  editorials  in  news|iapers,  which  should  give 

,  aooounts  of  the  movements  of  the  National  soldiers,  were  not  permitted  to  be  circulated  until  the  aame  had 
been  submitted  to  a  military  censor.  The  same  rule  was  to  be  npiiVed  to  telegraphic  dispatches.  It  was 
requested  that  any  outniges  committed  by  the  National  soldiers  upon  the  persons  or  properly  of  the  citizens, 
should  bo  reported  to  the  provost-guard.'  Assemblages  of  persons  in  the  streets  were  forbidden ;  and  the  munici- 
pal authority  was  to  be  continued,  s<»  for  as  the  police  of  the  city  and  its  environs  were  concerned,  until  sus- 
pended. To  assist  in  keeping  order,  the  "^  European  Brigade,**  which,  as  we  have  observed,  had  professedly  bet-n 
employed  for  that  purpose,  on  the  evacuatiqn  of  the  city  by  Lovell  and  his  tr»>ps,  were  invited  to  co-operate 
with  the  military  authorities.  The  General  said.  In  conclusion:  *' All  the  requirements  of  martial  law  will  be 
Imposed,  so  long  ns.  in  the  Judgment  of  the  United  States  authorities,  it  may  be  necessary;  and  while  it  ts 
desired  by  these  authorities  to  exercise  this  government  mildly,  and  after  the  usasres  of  the  past,  It  must  not  be 
•apposed  that  it  will  not  be  vigorously  and  firmly  administered,  as  the  oooasioii  calls  for  It** 
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status  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans  in  relation  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment ;  and  the  dividing  line  was  so  distinctly  seen  at  this  interview,  that 
there  could  be  no  question  about  it  thereafter.  Butler  took  the  broad  national 
ground  that  the  inhabitants  in  general  had  been  in  rebellion  against  their 
lawful  Government ;  that  the  authority  of  that  Government,  being  supreme, 
rightfully  demanded  the  allegiance  of  the  people ;  and  that  no  other  authority, 
except  that  sanctioned  by  the  Government,  could  be  allowed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  afiairs  of  the  city.  Soule  and  his  friends  persisted  in 
regarding  Louisiana  as  an  independent  sovereignty,  and  the  object  of  the 
primary  allegiance  of  its  citizens.  They  considered  ^the  National  troops  as  * 
invaders  and  intruders,  and,  as  a  sequ^ce,  the  people  as  doing  right  in  treat- 
ing them  with  contempt  and  abhorrence,  and  fully  justified  in  driving  them 
fi-om  the  city  if  they  could. 

An  instant  reply  to  this  assumption  was  practically  given.  An  immense, 
mob  had  collected  in  the  street  in  front  of  the  St.  Charles.  They  were  exas- 
perated by  the  seizure  of  that  building  by  General  Butler,  and  threatei^ed 
violence.  Cannon  had  been  planted  and  a  regiment  had  been  posted  for  the 
protection  of  head-quarters,  but,  while  the  General  and  the  city  authorities 
had  been  in  conference,  the  conduct  of  the  populace  had  become  so  alarming, 
that  General  Williams  sent  word  to  Butler  that .  he  feared  he  could  not  con- 
trol them.  The  General  calmly  replied :  "  Give  my  compliments  to  General 
Williams,  and  tell  him,  if  he  finds  he  cannot  control  the  mob,  to  open  upon 
them  with  artillery."  The  Mayor  and  his  friends  sprang  to  their  feet  in 
consternation.  "Don't  do  that.  General,"  exclaimed  the  terrified  Monroe. 
"  Why  not,  gentlemen  ?"  said  Butler.  "  The  mob  must  be  controlled.  We 
can't  have  a  disturbance  in  the  street."  The  lunatic  Mayor  had  partially 
recovered  his  senses  in  Butler's  presence,  and,  going  out  to  the  balcony,  he 
informed  the  mob  of  the  General's  orders,  and  advised  them  to  disperse. 
That  evening  the  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans,  who  chose  to  listen,  heard  "  The 
Star  Spangled  Banner  "  and  other  National  airs,  to  which  their  ears  had  long 
been  strangers,  played  by  a  band  on  the  balcony  of  the  St.  Charles.' 

Within  twenty-four  hours  after  this  occurrence,  the  temper  of  the  people 
and  that  of  General  Butler  were  mutually  understood ;  and  his  proclamation, 
which  was  not  issued  until  the  6th  of  May,  was  a  rule  for  all  loyal  or  disloyal 
citizens.  It  had  been  read  at  the  conference  at  the  St.  Charles  just  men- 
tioned, when  Soule  declared  that  it  would  give  great  offense,  and  that  the 
people,  who  were  not  conquered,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  act  as  a  con- 
quered people,  would  never  submit  to  its  demands.  "  Withdraw  your  troops, 
General,"  said  the  distinguished  and  accomplished  Frenchman,  "  and  leave 
the  city  government  to  manage  its  own  affairs.  If  the  troops  remain,  there 
will  certainly  be  trouble." 

This  threat,  though  uttered  in  smooth  terms,  brought  a  withering  rebuke 
from  the  commanding  general.  "  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  from  Mr.  Soule  a 
threat  on  this  occasion,"  he  said.  "  I  have  long  been  accustomed  to  hear 
threats  from  southern  gentlemen  in  political  conventions  ;  but  let  me  assure 
the  gentlemen  present  that  the  time  for  tactics  of  that  nature  has  passed, 
never  to  return.     New  Orleans  is  a  conquered  city.     If  not,  why  are  we  • 

•  Porton'f  BtMer  in  Mto  OrUana^  page  895. 
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here?  How  did  we  get  here?  Have  you  opened  your  arms  and  bid  us 
welcome  ?  Are  we  here  by  your  consent  ?  Would  you  or  would  you  not 
expel  us  if  you  could  ?  New  Orleans  has  been  conquered  by  the  forces  oi 
the  United  States,  and,  by  the  laws  of  all  nations,  lies  subject  to  the  will  of 
the  conquerors.'" 

In  accordance  with  this  doctrine  General  Butler  found  it  necessary  to  ad- 
minister the  affaii*s  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  of  which  he  was  the  com- 
mander. In  his  interview  with  the  Mayor  and  Soule,  he  had  generously 
offered  to  leave  the  municipal  government  of  New  Orleans  to  the  free  exer- 
cise ot  all  its  powers  so  long  as  it  should  act  in  consonance  with  true 
allegiance  to  the  General  Government,  and  that  offer  had  been  answered 
by  a  threat.  He  saw  clearly  that  compromise  was  out  of  the  question,  and 
that  rebellion  must  be  treated  as  rebellion,  and  traitors  as  traitors.  He 
accordingly  commenced  a  most  vigorous  administration  of  public  affairs. 
Major  Joseph  W.  Bell  was  appointed  Provost-Judge  and  Colonel  Jonas  H. 
French  Provost-Marehal.  At  the  same  time  an  effort  was  made  to  remove 
all  causes  for  unnecessary  imtation,  and  to  conciliate  the  people.  The 
General  left  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  and  made  his  military  head-quartera  in  the 

house  of  General  Twiggs,  and  his  private 
residence  in  the  fine  mansion  of  Dr.  Campr 
bell,  on  the  corner  of  St.  Charles  and  Julia 
Streets,  which  was  afterward  occupied  by 
General  Banks. 

The  Common  Council  having  accepted 
a  generous  proposition  of  the  General,  the 
civil  city  government  was  allowed  lo  go 
on  as  usual.  The  troops  were  withdrawn 
fi-om  the  vicinity  of  the  City  Hall,  and 
camps  on  public  squares  were  broken  up. 
Quite  a  large  number  of  the  soldiers  were 
sent  to  Carrolton,  under  General  Phelps, 
where  a  permanent  camp  was  formed. 
GEKBBAL  BUTLER'8  BMiDENCK.  Othcrs,  uudcr  Gcucral  Williams,  went  up 

the  river  with  Commodore  Farragut,  to 
take  possession  of  and  hold  Baton  Rouge.  Others  were  sent  to  points  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  Orleans,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  wish  of  Soul6 
was  literally  complied  with,  for  the  troops  were  all  withdrawn  from  the  city, 
excepting  a  sufficient  number  retained  to  act  as  an  efficient  provost-guard. 

These  concessions  did  not  necessarily  imply  any  relaxation  of  all  proper 
authority.  They  were  mistaken  as  such,  however,  and  the  rebellious  spirit, 
which  was  made  quiet  only  by  compulsion,  soon  began  to  show  itself  That 
spirit  speedily  learned  that  the  commander  of  the  Department  was  a  real 
power  within  the  sphere  of  his  assigned,  duty,  that  must  not  be  resisted. 
Sensible  men  also  perceived  that  he  was  a  power  fraught  with  much  good 
for  the  city,  which  had  been  ruled  for  years  by  vicious  politicians  of  the 
Monroe  school.'     He  established  the  most  perfect  order,  and  instituted  a 

>  PartoD's  ButUr  in  JVVio  Orleans,  poeo  2991 

'  ^  For  seven  yean  fmst.^  said  Ihe  THm  Delta,  on  the  6tb  of  May,  In  commentinf;  on  Batl«r*A  prodamatioD 
**th«  world  knows  that  this  city,  in  all  its  departments— Judicial,  legislative,  and  ezeoatiTe— bad  been  at  tbf 
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system  of  cleanliness  for  the  promotion  of  the  health  of  the  citizens,  before 
miknown  to  them,  and  which  is  yet  in  successful  operation.  On  hb  arrival, 
ribald  voices  in  the  crowd  on  the  levee  had  cried  out,  "  Wait  till  Yellow  Jack 
[yellow  fever]  comes,  old  Cock-eye  I  He'll  make  you  fly  T'  But  "  Yellow 
Jack  "  was  not  allowed  to  come ;  and  that  terrible  scourge  has  not  appeared 
in  New  Orleans  since  General  Butler  made  it  clean,  and  taught  the  inhabit- 
ants to  keep  it  so.  Residents  there  declared  to  the  author,  when  he  visited 
that  city  in  the  spring  of  1856,  that  gratitude  for  incalculable  blessings 
should  prompt  the  inhabitants  to  erect  a  statue  of  General  Butler  in  one 
of  the  public  squares,  in  testimony  of  their  appreciation  of  a  real  bene- 
factor. 

General  Butler  organized  plans  for  the  alleviation  of  the  distress  among 
the  inhabitants,  and  invited  the  civil  authorities  to  unite  with  him  in  the 
merciful  work.  But  they  were  deaf  to  the  voice  of  righteousness.  With- 
holding relief  from  their  starving  fellow-citizens,  they  sent  provisions  to  the 
(^amps  of  the  insurgents  who  had  fled  from  the  city.'  In  every  possible  way 
attempts  were  made  to  thwart  the  orders  and  wishes  of  General  Butler  while 
he  was  feeding  the  starving  poor  by  thousands,  and  was  working  day  and 
niglit  to  revive  and  restore  the  business  of  the  city,  that  its  wonted  pros- 
perity might  return.  Among  his  troops  there  was  perfect  order.  No  man 
had  been  injured,  and  no  woman  had  been  treated  with  the  least  disrespect. 
But  the  corrupt  Mayor  was  surly  and  insolent.  The  newspapers  were  barely 
restrained  from  seditious  teachings.  The  foreign  consuls,  and  foreign  popu- 
lation generally,  sympathized  with  the  spirit  of  resistance ;  and  many  of  the 
women  who  claimed  to  be  of  the  better  sort,  taking  advantage  of  the  wide 
latitude  in  speech  and  action  allowed  to  their  sex  in  American  society,  were 
particularly  oflensive  in  their  manifestations  of  contempt  for  the  General  and 
his  troops.  When  Union  officers  approached,  tliey  would  leave  the  sidewalks, 
go  round  them  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  with  upturned  noses  would 
utter  some  insulting  words,  often  more  vigorous  than  elegant.  They  would 
draw  away  their  skirts  when  a  pnvato  soldier  passed  them,  and  leave  street . 
cars  and  church  pews  when  Union  officers  entered  them.  They  wore  seces- 
sion colors  on  tlieir  bonnets ;  in  feminine  schools  they  kept  the  pupils  sing- 
ing rebel  songs ;  groups  on  balconies  turned  their  backs  on  passing  soldiers, 
and  played  airs  that  were  used  with  rebellious  words;  and  in  every  con- 
ceivable way  they  insulted  the  troops.  These  things  were  patiently  borne, 
as  sensible  men  endure  the  acts  of  imbeciles  or  lunatics,  notwithstanding 
they  were  indicative  of  the  hellish  spiiit  that  was  making  war  on  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  rights  of  man ;  and  the  follies  of  these  deluded  women  were 
the  subjects  of  much  merriment  among  the  troops.  But  when,  at  length, 
a  woman  of  the  "  dominant  class,"  with  the  low  manners  of  the  degraded  of 
her  sex,  deliberately  spat  in  the  face  of  two  officers,  who  were  walking  peace- 
fully along  the  street.  General  Butler  determined  to  arrest  the  growing  evil 
at  once,  and  on  the  15th  of  May  the  town  was  startled  by  an  order  that 
struck  the  root  of  the  iniquity,  by  placing  such  actors  in  their  appropriate 
social  position. 

abiolat^  disposal  of  the  roost  gotlleM,  brutal.  Ignorant,  and  ratblesi  rulBanism  the  wwld  baa  erar  beard  ot 
•inoe  the  days  of  tbo  great  Kotnan  conspiratonk** 
>  See  Batler'a  Order,  May  9, 1M3. 
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That  order'  was  intended  to  work  silently,  peacefully,  and  effectually. 
And  so  it  did.  The  grave  offense  was  not  repeated.  Sensible  and  virtuoos 
women  did  not  indulge  in  such  vulgarities,  and  were  not  touched  by  the 
order.  The  foolish  women  recovered  their  senses  through  its  operation  ;'  and 
so  did  the  Mayor  and  his  accomplices  in  crime,  when  the  power  of  their  .out- 
raged Government  was  felt  by  the  former,  by  arrest  and  threatened  imprison- 
ment in  Fort  Jackson ;  by  Soul6,  the  ablest  of  the  instigators  of  treason  in 
Louisiana,  as  a  prisoner  in  Fort  Warren ;  and  by  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
mob,  when  he  stood  a  felon  on  the  scaffold,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  number 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  because  of  his  overt  act  of  treason  in  pulling  down  the 
National  flag  fix>m  the  Government  Mint.' 

The  Mayor  had  made  the  publication  of  the  "  Woman  Order  "  the  occa- 
sion of  a  most  impudent  and  absurd  letter  to  General  Butler,  saying,  among 
other  things,  "  Your  officers  and  soldiere  are  permitted  by  the  terms  of  this 
order  to  place  any  construction  they  may  please  upon  the  conduct  of  our 
wives  and  daughters,  and  upon  such  construction  to  offer  them  atrocious 
insults."*     This  letter  was  answered  by  the  deposition  and  arrest   of  the 

'  The  ro)l<»wing  In  »  copy  of  the  doooment  known  as  the  *•  Woman  Order,*'  which  the  General  himself  framed 
from  a  similar  one,  and  for  a  similar  purpose,  which  he  had  read  long  before  in  a  London  newspaper : 

**HBAD-QUASTKIt8,  DkPAKTMBNT  OF  TOR  GlTI^, 

Nbw  Orleans,  May  15,  1S61 
•*  Gmeral  Order  No.  28: 

"As  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  United  States  have  been  subject  to  repeated  insults  from  the  women 
(calling  themselves  Is'lies)  of  New  Orleans,  in  return  for  the  most  scrupulous  non-interference  and  courtesy  on 
our  part  it  is  ordi-rcd  that  hereafter,  when  any  female  shall,  by  word,  gesture,  or  movement,  in&ult  or  show  con- 
tempt for  any  officer  or  soldier  of  the  United  States,  she  shall  be  regarded  and  held  liable  to  be  treated  as  a 
woman  of  the  town  plying  her  avocation. 

"  By  command  of 

"^Major-Gkksral  Butlbr. 
"Oborob  0.  Strono,  AiHstant  AdjutoiU-Oentraly  CM^pfStaf:^ 

*  Mr.  Parton  says  that  one  of  the  women — **  a  very  fine  lady  "—who  lost  her  senses  and  behaved  indisereetly, 
and  who,  in  sweeping  her  skirts  away  fh>m  possible  contact  with  passing  Union  officers,  lost  her  balance,  fell 
in  the  gutter,  and  received  the  proffered  aid  of  one  of  them,  which  she  spumed,  afterward  declared  that  she 
really  felt  grateful  to  the  officer  at  the  time  for  his  politeness,  and  added,  **  Order  23  [the  *  Woman  Ortler^] 
servwl  the  women  right" 

»  See  page  84a 

*  This  willftil  perversion  of  the  plain  letter  and  spirit  of  the  "Woman  Order'*  was  made  the  key-note  of  a 
cry  of  indignation  that  was  heard  in  every  part  of  the  Confederacy,  and  was  echoed  by  the  fHcnds  of  the  con- 
spirators in  the  North  and  in  Europe.  "Do  nut  leave  your  women  to  the  merciless  foe,"  api>ealed  "The  daugh- 
ters of  New  Orleans  "  tt> "  every  Southern  soldier."  .  .  .  "Eatherletusdie  withyou,  oh,  ourfliihersl  Rather, 
like  Virginias,  plunge  your  swords  into  our  breasts,  sayintr,  'This  is  all  we  can  give  our  daushters.'"  The 
Governor  of  Louisiana  said :  "  It  was  reserved  for  a  Federal  general  to  Invite  his  soldiers  to  the  perpetration 
ofoutrages,  at  the  mention  of  which  the  blood  recoils  with  horror."  A  Georgian  offered  a  reward  of  $10,000 
"for  the  inf&moua  Butler's  head;"  and  "  A  Savannah  Woman"  suggested  a  contribution  "from  every  woman  in 
the  Confederacy  "  "  to  triple  the  sum."  Paul  R.  Hayne,  the  South  Carolina  poet,  was  again  inspired  to  write 
nonsense  (see  page  104^  volume  L),  and  said : — ' 

"  Yes  I  but  there's  one  v>ho  shall  not  die 

In  battle  hamsBS  /   One  fur  whom 
Lurks  in  the  darkness  silently 

Another  and  a  sterner  doom  1 
A  warrior's  end  should  crown  the  brave — 
For  Mm^  swift  cord !  and  felon  grave  I" 

Lord  Palmerston,  the  British  premier,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  admiration  for  the  insurgents,  and  remember- 
ing "  how  savages  in  red  coats  had  been  wont  to  conduct  themselves  in  captured  cities  "  on  the  Paninsula,  and 
naturally  supposed  that  "patriots  in  blue  coats  would  follow  their  example,"  made  himself  appear  exceedingly 
absurd  before  the  world  by  mentioning  the  matter  in  Parliament,  and  saying, "  An  Englishman  must  blush  to  think 
that  such  an  act  has  boon  committed  by  one  belonging  to  the  An?lo-Saxon  race."  Beauregard,  whose  wife  and 
mother,  living  in  the  house  of  John  Slidell,  in  New  Orleans,  were  there  treated  in  the  most  tender  and  respectful 
manner  by  the  commanding  general,  first  applied  to  that  officer,  it  is  said,  the  vulgar  epithet  of  «*  Butler  the 
Bea«t"  and  it  was  freely  used  by  every  enemy  of  the  Government,  South  and  North,  until  the  end  of  the 
strife. 
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Mayor,^  and  the  appointment  of  General  G.  F.  Shepley,  of  Maine,  as  Mili- 
tary Governor  of  New  Orleans,  who  at  once  organized  an  efficient  police 
force  and  made  the  city  a  model  of 
quiet  and  good  order.  This  vigor 
was  followed  by  the  arrest  of  William 
B.  Muraford,  his  trial  and  conviction 
by  a  military  court,  and  his  execution 
as  a  traitor  in  the  presence  of  a  vast 
multitude,  who  quietly  dispersed  to 
their  homes,  with  the  salutary  reflec- 
tion that  the  Government  had  indeed 
"  repossessed "  its  property,  and  was 
exercising  its  rightful  authority  in 
the  city  of  New  Orleans.* 

Of  the  details  of  General  Butler's 
administration  in  the  Department  of 
the  Gulf,  until  he  was  superseded  by 
General    Banks,   at    the    middle    of 

'      ,  OXOnaE  F.  8HVPLBT. 

December  following — ^how  he  dealt 

with  representatives  of  foreign  governments ;  with  banks  and  bankers  ;  with 
the  holders  of  Confederate  money  and  other  property;  and  with  disloyal 
men  of  every  kind,  from  the  small  ofiender  in  the  street  to  the  greater 
offender  in  public  positions  and  in  the  pulpit — it  is  not  our  province  here  to 
consider.'  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  then  seemed  wise  and  salutary  in  the 
necessary  assertion  of  the  sovereign  authority  of  his  Government ;  and,  .to  the 
candid  student  of  events  there,  it  yet  seems  to  have  been  wise  and  salutary. 
Promptness  and  decision  marked  every  step  of  his  career/     Measures  for  the 

1  The  terrified  official  hastened  ti>  explain  hi:4  letter,  when  Butler  agn^ed  to  release  him  from  the  penalty  of 
imprisonment  on  condition  that  he  should  withdraw  the  letter  and  make  an  apology.  This  he  did  in  the 
most  humble  manner. 

*  Mnmford  was  a  professional  gambler,  and  consequently  an  enemy  of  society.  Ue  was  about  forty-two 
years  of  age.  He  was  in  the  crowd  in  fh>nt  of  the  St  Charles  on  the  occasion  of  the  Gcneral^s  conference  with 
the  Mayor  and  his  friends,  already  alUided  to,  boasting  of  his  exploit  with  the  Aug,  inciting  them  ti  riot,  and* 
daring  the  National  officers  to  arrest  him.  He  continued  his  attitude  of  defiance,  and  became  so  dangerous  to 
gouil  order,  as  a  leailcrof  the  turbulent  spirits  of  New  Orleans,  that  his  arrest  and  punishment  was  a  necessity. 
His  overt  act  of  trcascm  was  cU'or,  and  his  execution  had  a  most  salutary  effect  Mumford  is  the  only  man  who, 
up  to  this  time  (1S67),  has  been  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  for  treason  since  the  foundations  of  the 
National  Government  were  laid. 

'  In  Mr.  Purton's  work,  which  has  been  so  firequently  referred  to,  and  whose  full  Utle  is,  General  ButUrin 
Ktfw  OrUane:  Ilutory  of  the  AdminUtration  of  Vis  Departmeni  of  the  Oulf  in  the  Tear  lSfi2;  vdth  an 
Account  of  the  Capture  of  yew  Orleane^  may  be  found  fhll  details  of  that  a<lminiBtration. 

*  So  rigorous  and  efficient  ^  uncompromising  with  treason  and  rebellion,  was  Butler's  administration  of 
aflklrsln  New  Orleans,  that  the  conspirators,  and  particularly  the  chief  of  the  Confederacy,  who  had  been  his 
political  associate  a  few  years  before,  regarded  him  as  an  arch-enemy  more  to  be  dreaded  than  balls  or  bayonets. 
Their  fears  of  him  and  pcrs«mal  hatred  led  them  to  the  perpetration  of  the  most  foolish  acts. 

At  about  the  time  when  Buth^r  left  New  Orleans,  Jefferson  Davis  itisued  a  notable  proclama-       *  Dec.  88, 
tlon,«  for  the  purpose  of  "firing  the  Soutliern  heart'*  in  which  he  pnifessed  to  review  Butler^s  1862. 

administration  of  affiiirs  there.  In  connection  with  a  recitation  of  Butler's  alleged  crimes,  he 
pronooBoed  him  ^  to  be  a  felon,  deserving  of  capital  punishment,^  and  ordered  that  he  should  not  be  **  treated 
simply  as  a  public  enemy  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  but  as  an  outlaw  and  common  enpiny  of  man- 
kind; and  that  in  the  event  of  his  capture,  the  officer  in  command  of  the  capturing  force  do  cause  him  to  be 
immediately  executed  by  hansrin?.'^  He  also  ordered  that  the  same  treatment  should  be  awarded  to  all  com- 
missioned officers  serving  under  Butler.  In  addition  to  these  instructions,  he  ordennl  that  ail  negro  slaves  cap- 
tunsl  ill  arms  again<«t  the  Confederacy,  and  all  commissioned  officers  of  the  United  States  serving  in  company 
with  them,  who  should  be  captured,  should  be  delivered  to  the  executive  authorities  of  the  respective  States  to 
which  the  ne{n^>es  lM'longe<l,  ^  t*t  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  laws  of  said  States." 

There  Is  not  probably,  any  intelligent  and  candid  man  in  the  Union  to^iay,  and  especially  among  the  real- 
ienu  of  New  Orleans  at  that  time,  who  does  not  agree,  in  honest  opinion,  with  the  Terdiot  of  a  oompet«nt 
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public  good  were  continually  planned  and  executed,  and  toward  the  close  of 
summer  he  took  the  first  step  in  the  employment  of  negroes  as  soldiers,  which 
the  enemies  of  the  Government  had  practised  there.  'When  General  Banks 
arrived  to  take  command  of  the  Department,  there  were 
three  regiments  of  these  soldiers,  with  two  batteries 
manned  by  them,  well  dnlled  for  his  use,  under  the 
common  name  of  the  Louisiana  Native  Guard. 

The  loss  of  New  Orleans  was  the  heaviest  blow  tho 
Confederacy  had  yet  received,  and  for  a  while  it  stag- 
gered under  its  infliction.  "  It  annihilated  us  in  Louisi- 
ana," said  the  Confederate  histonan  of  the  war ;  "  dimin- 
ished our  resources  and  supplies,  by  the  loss  of  one  of 
the  greatest  grain  and  cattle  countries  within  the  limits 
of  the  Confederacy ;  gave  to  the  enemy  the  Mississippi 
River,  with  all  its  means  of  navigation,  for  a  base  of 
operations,  and  finally  led,  by  plain  and  irresistible 
conclusion,  to  our  virtual  abandonment  of  the  great  and 
fruitful  valley  of  the  Mississippi."* 

Let  us  now  return  to  a  consideration  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  which  we  left  in  a  quiet  condition  after 
L0DI8IAMA  NATivB  GUARD.  ^^®  ^^^^^®  flurry  at  Dralnsvillc,  at  near  the  close  of  the 
year. 

historian  (Parton).  that  "each  of  the  parairranhs  of  Jefferson  Daris^s  proclamation  which  rehites  to  Gcneril 
ButliT'ii  conilnct  is  the  distinct  utterance  of  n  lie.'* 

A  few  days  ufttT  the  proclamntiun  was  issued,  Richard  Tcadon,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Charleston,  puMidj 

offered*  a' reward  of  $10,000  •*  for  the  capture  an«l  delivery  of  tlio  »aid  Renjaiiiin  F.  Diitli-r,  dtswl  or 

•  Jan.  1,        alive,  to  anjr  proper  Omfoderate  authority."    And  '•  .\  DaughU'r  of  South  Carolina,"  in  a  if  tier 

1S63.         ti)  the  CJutrUstftn  Courier^  sai'l,  **  I  propose  to  Apin  the  thread  to  make  the  cord  t<>  execute  tht 

order  of>our  noble  Presid^'Ut,  DavlA,  when  old  Butler  is  caught,  aud  my  daughter  asks  that  ika 

may  be  allowed  to  ndJnstUt  around  his  neck.'' 

>  Pullard's  Mret  Y^ar  qftfu  War,  page  82L 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

MOVEMENTB  OF  THE  AEMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC— THE  MONITOR  AND  MEBBIMAOK. 

HE  Grand  Army  ot  the  Potomac  had  gained  strength  m 
numbers  and  discipline  during  the  months  it  had  been 
lying  in  comparatively  quiet  camps  around  the  National 
Capital.  The  battles  of  Ball's  Bluff  and  Drainsville, 
already  mentioned,  had  kept  it  from  rusting  into  absolute 
immobility ;  and  the  troops  were  made  hopeful  at  times 
by  promises  of  an  immediate  advance  upon  the  Confed- 
erates at  Manassas.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1862,  when  that  army  numbered  full  two  hundred  thousand  men,  the  pros- 
pect of  an  advance  seemed  more  remote  than  ever,  for  the  fine  weather  that 
had  prevailed  up  to  Christmas  was  succeeded  by  storms  and  frost,  and  the 
roads  in  many  places  soon  became  almost  impassable.  Very  little  prepara- 
tion had  been  made  for  winter  quartere,  and  much  suffering  and  discontent 
was  the  consequence.'  The  people  were  exceedingly  impatient,  and  were 
more  disposed  to  censure  the  Secretary  of  War  than  the  General-in-Chief,  for 
they  had  faith  in  the  latter.  They  were  gratified  when  Mr.  Cameron  left  the 
office,  and  they  gave  to  the  new  incumbent,  Mr.  Stanton,  their  entire  confi- 
dence.' 

The  President  was. much  distressed  by  the  inaction  of  the  great  army. 
He  could  get  no  satisfaction  from  the  General-in-Chief,  when  he  inquired  why 
that  army  did  not  move.  Finally,  on  the  10th  of  January,  he  summoned 
Generals  McDowell  and  Franklin  to  a  conference  with  himself  and  his  Cabi- 
net.    Never,  during  the  whole  war,  did  he  exhibit  such  despondency  as  at 

*  Various  efforts  were  made  by  many  offloors  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  camp  and  keep  the  soldiers 
ebeerfttL  With  this  view,  the  musical  '*  Hutchinson  Family  "  were  permitted,  by  Secretary  Cameron,  to  visit 
the  camps  and  sing  their  simple  and  stirring  songs.  They  ^iPre  diffusing  sunshine  thruogh  the  army  by  delight- 
ing crowds  of  soldiers  who  listened  to  their  voices,  when  their  career  of  usefulness  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the 
following  order : 

By  direction  of  General  McClellan,  the  permit  given  to  the  ^Hatchlnson  Family '  to  sing  in  the  camp, 
and  their  pass  to  cross  the  Potomac,  are  revoked,  and  they  will  not  bo  allowed  to  sing  to  the  troops.^ 

Why  not?  The  answer  was  in  the  fact,  that  they  hod  sung  Whlttler^s  stirring  song,  lately  written,  to  the 
tune  of  Lnthei^s  Hymn,  **£in  feste  burg  1st  unser  Qott,"^  in  which,  among  eight  simihir  verses,  was  the  'joHr 
lewing: — 

**  What  gives  the  wheat-field  blades  of  steel  t 
What  points  the  rebel  cannon? 
What  sets  the  roaring  rabble^s  heel 
On  th'  old  star-spangled  pennon? 
What  breaks  the  onth 
Of  th'  men  o'  th'  South  ? 
What  wheU  the  knife 
For  the  Union's  life  ? 
Hark  to  the  answer:  SlavkbtI** 

•  Edwin  H.  Bttnton  soeoMded  Simon  Cameron,  as  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  18th  of  Janniry,  18ttb 
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that  conference.  He  spoke  of  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  treasury ;  of 
the  loss  of  public  credit ;  of  the  delicate  condition  of  our  foreign  relations ; 
the  critical  situation  of  National  affairs  in  Missouri  and  Kentucky  since  Fre- 
mont left  the  Western  Department ;  the  lack  of  co-operation  between  Gen- 
erals Halleck  and  Buell,  and  the  illness  of  the  General-in-Chief,  which  then, 
it  was  said,  confined  him  to  his  house.  He  said  he  was  in  great  distress 
under  the  burden  of  responsibility  laid  upon  him.  He  had  been  to  the 
house  of  the  General-in-Chief,  who  did  not  ask  to  see  him.  He  must  talk  to 
somebody^  and  he  had  sent  for  McDowell  and  Franklin  to  obtain  a  military 
opinion  as  to  the  j^robability  of  an  early  movement  of  the  army.  "  If  some- 
thing is  not  soon  done,"  he  said  in  his  simple  way,  "  the  bottom  will  be  out 
of  the  whole  affair ;  and,  if  General  McClellan  docs  not  want  to  use  the  army, 
I  would  like  to  borrow  it,  provided  I  can  see  how  it  could  be  made  to  do 
something.'" 

The  President,  supported  by  public  opinion,  had  resolved  that  something 
must  be  done  by  the  army  of  the  Potomac  immediately,  under  the  direction 
of  General  McClellan,  or  some  other  officer,  and  arrangements  were  in  pro- 
gress to  that  effect,  when  the  General-in-Chief,  who  had  been  too  ill  to  see 
•Jan.  1802.  ^^^  President  on  the  10th,*  was  out,  and  "looking  quite  well,"  on 
the  following  day.  McDowell  and  Fi-anklin,  meanwhile,  had 
been  charged  by  the  President  with  the  duty  of  submitting  a  plan  of  a  cam- 
paign. The  former  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  an  advance  in  heavy  force 
upon  the  front  and  flanks  of  the  Confederates  at  Manassas,  whose  numbers 
he  was  satisfied  had  been  greatly  exaggerated.*  Such  movement,  if  success- 
ful, would  end  the  disgraceful  blockade  of  the  Potomac,  and  drive  the  array 
that  was  really  besieging  the  National  Capital  back  upon  Richmond.  Gen- 
eral Franklin,  who  had  been  somewhat  infonned  by  General  McClellan  of 

his  plans,  was  in  favor  of  moving  on 
Richmond  by  way  of  the  Lower  Che- 
sapeake and  the  Virginia  Peninsula. 
They  consulted  with  Quartermaster- 
General  Meigs  (who  agreed  with 
McDowell),  Colonel  Kingsbury,  the 
Chief  of  Ordnance  of  the  Array  of 
the  Potomac,  General  Van  Vliet,  the 
Chief  Quartermaster,  and  Major 
Shiras,  the  Commissary  of  Sub- 
*     sistence. 

The    subject   was    discussed    by 
these  military  officers  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Cabinet  on  the  same 
J  j^    ^^      evening,*  when  McDowell 
and    Franklin,   being    in 
general  agreement  as  to  the  neces- 


MONTGOMRnT   C.    MRIOft. 


»  Not»*8  by  Oencral  McDowell  of  n  conference  with  the  Presiaent  and  others,  on  the  subject  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  Army.  clte<l  by  Mr.  Swinton,  in  his  Cumpaignn  of  tlie  Army  qf  tfts  Potomac^  pa«e  19  Mr. 
Bwinton  says  ho  Rubralttetl  these  notes  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  daring  the  summer  of  1864,  who  declared  that  they  wers 
enbstantially  correct 

«  At  tho  first  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  to  consider  the  snbjoct,  Mr.  Seward  stated,  that  fh)m  Information 
which  he  had  received  flrom  an  Engllshmanjust  from  the  Confederate  lines,  he  was  satisfied  that  they  might 
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rity  now  of  moving  directly  upon  Manassas,  recommended  such  move- 
ment.    But  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet' 

Two  days  afterward  there  was  another  meeting  of  those  officers  with  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet.  Greneral  McClellan  was  present,  but  took  no 
part  in  the  discussion.  He  seemed  offended ;  and  in  reply  to  some  apologetic 
remarks  from  McDowell,  in  explanation  of  the  position  in  which  he  and 
Franklin  were  placed,  the  General-in-Chief  curtly  remarked, "  You  are  entitled 
to  have  any  opinion  you  please."  When  the  President  asked  McClellan 
"  what  and  when  any  thing  could  be  done,  the  latter  replied,  with  more  force 
than  courtesy,  that  the  case  was  so  clear  that  a  blind  man  could  see  it ;  and 
then  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  what  force  he  could  count 
upon ;  that  he  did  not  know  whether  he  could  let  General  Butler  go  to  Ship 
Island,*  or  whether  he  could  re-enforce  Bumside.'"  To  the  direct  question  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  the  effect  as  to  what  he  intended  doing  with 
his  army,  and  where  he  intended  doing,  McClellan  answered,  that  the  move- 
ments in  Kentucky  were  to  precede  any  from  Washington.*  This  part  of 
the  plan  of  the  General-in-Chief  (the  movements  in  the  West)  was  soon 
gloriously  carried  out,  as  we  have  already  observed ;  and  before  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  had  fairly  inaugurated  its  campaign,  in  the  spring  of  1862,  the 
active  little  army  under  Grant,  and  the  forces  of  Buell  and  Pope,  in  connec- 
tion with  Foote's  gun-boats  and  mortai-s,  had  captured  Forts  Henry  and 
Donelson,  Nashville  and  Columbus ;  had  driven  the  Confederates  out  of  Ken- 
tucky ;  had  seized  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Mississippi  (Island  Number  Ten) ; 
and  had  penetrated  to  Northern  Alabama,  and  fought  the  great  battles  and 
won  a  victory  at  Shiloh.* 

At  that  conference,  McClellan  expressed  his  unwillingness  to  develop  his 
plans,  "  always  believing,"  he  said,  "  that  in  military  matters  the  fewer 
persons  knowing  them  the  better."  He  would  tell  them  if  he  was  ordered 
to  do  so.  The  President  then  asked  him  if  he  counted  upon  any  particular 
time ;  he  did  not  ask  what  time  that  was,  but  had  he  in  his  own  mind  any 
particular  time  fixed  when  a  movement  could  be  commenced.  The  General 
replied  he  had.  "Then,"  rejoined  the  President,  "I  will  adjourn  this 
meeting."* 

A  few  days  after  this  conference.  General  McClellan,  at  the  request  of  the 
President,  laid  before  the  latter  a  plan  for  moving  against  Richmond.  It 
was  to  abandon  his  present  base,  and  proceed  toward  the  Confederate 
capital  by  way  of  the  Lower  Chesapeake.  The  President  disapproved  of 
the  plan,  because  of  the  long  time  it  would  take  to  prepare  for  the  move- 

ODDoentrate  in  Tront  o(  the  National  army,  nt  short  notice,  108,000  men.  Ooncral  Wool,  who  bod  oxoellont  means 
fur  oKtalnlns;  ottrrect  Infurmntion,  hod  satlsfltHl  himself,  and  hail  »<>  reported,  that  not  one-half  that  namber 
of  Confederate  soldiers  wero  in  nil  Virginia.  It  was  afterwanl  clearly  shown  that  €tencral  Wool's  estimate  waa 
not  too  low,  and  **that  fr«»m  October  to  March,  Johnston  never  had  an  effective  force  of  more  than  40,000  under 
hi»  orders, and  that  his  prcpiirations  for  an  evacuation  were  begun  as  early  as  October,  1S61 ;  and  that,  after  that 
time,  de  lay  simply  In  observation.*'  So  declared  W.  H.  Durlbart,  a  public  writer,  who  had  many  and  rare 
foeilities  for  knowing  the  strength  ot  the  Confederates. 

»  The  PoKtmastiT-Genfml  (Mo'ntgomery  Blair)  stninirly  nrged  MoClolIan's  plans  of  moving  at  some  ftitnro 
time  by  way  of  the  Peninsnia.  k'cause  of  the  great  obstacles  of  bad  roads  and  immense  forces  to  be  encountered 
on  the  other  route:  ti>  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Chase)  replied  that  it  was  proBable  that,  after 
losing  much  time  and  millions  of  money,  there  would  be  found  as  many  obstacles  to  success  on  the  newly  pro* 
posed  route.  The  Secn*tary  of  State  (Mr.  Seward)  thought  that  a  victory  by  the  Army  of  the  Potonutc  Min# 
where  waa  desirable,  it  mattered  not  where. — McDoweirs  Notes. 

s  Sett  page  824.  *  See  page  815.       «  MoDoweU's  Noten       •  See  Chapters  YIL,  VUL,  IX,  aad  X. 

•  McDowell's  Notes. 
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ment,  and  the  importance  of  striking  a  blow  immediately.  He  could  no 
longer  endure  the  delays  of  the  General-in-Chief^  and  without  consulting  him, 
he,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  array  and  navy  of  the  Republic,  issued  an 
order  on  the  27th  of  January,*  known  as  •General  War  Order 
No.  1,  in  which  he  directed  the  22d  of  February  following  "to 
be  the  day  for  a  general  movement  of  the  land  and  naval .  forces  of  the 
United  States  against  the  insurgent  forces."*  He  also  declared  that  the 
heads  of  executive  departments,  and  especially  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
of  the  Navy,  with  all  their  subordinates,  as  well  as  the  General-in-Chief, 
with  all  commanders  and  subordinates  of  the  land  and  naval  forces,  should 
"  severally  be  held  to  their  strict  and  full  responsibilities  for  prompt  execu- 
tion of  the  order." 

This  proclamation  sent,  a  thrill  of  joy  through  every  loyal  heart.  Four 
days  later  the  President  issued  a  special  order  to  McClellan,  directing  him 
to  form  all  the  disposable  force  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  after  provi- 
ding safely  for  the  defense  of  Washington,  into  an  expedition  for  the  imme- 
diate object  of  seizing  and  occupying  a  point  upon  the  railroad  southwest 
of  Manassas  Junction,  the  details  of  the  movement  (which  was  to  take  place 
on  or  before  the  22d  of  February)  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Gene- 
ral-in-Chief The.  object  was  to  flank  the  insurgents  at  Manassas  and  Cen- 
tre ville,  relieve  Washington,  threaten  Richmond,  and  paralyze  the  main 
strength  of  the  rebellion  by  destroying  its  most  formidable  army.  Secretary 
Stanton  at  the  same  time  urged  McClellan  to  take  immediate  steps  "  to 
secure  the  reopening  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway,  and  free  the  banks 
of  the  lower  Potomac  from  the  rebel  batteries  which  annoyed  passing 
vessels."* 

Instead  of  obeying  the  President's  order,  McClellan  remonstrated  against 
its  execution.  The  patient  Lincoln  listened  to  all  he  had  to  say,  and  on  the 
3d  of  February  wrote  him  a  kind  note,  saying :  "  You  and  I  have  distinct 
and  different  plans  for  a  movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac ;  yours  to 
be  down  by  the  Chesapeake,  up  the  Rappahannock,  to  Urbana,  and  across 
land  to  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  on  the  York  River;  mine  to  move 
directly  to  a  point  on  the  railway  southwest  of  Manassas.  If  you  will  give 
satisfactory  answers  to  the  following  questions,  I  shall  gladly  yield  my  plan 
to  yours:  1st.  Does  not  your  plan  involve  a  greatly  larger  expenditure  of 
time  and  money  than  mine  ?  2d.  Wherein  is  victory  more  certain  by  your 
plan  than  mine  ?  3d.  Wherein  is  victory  more  valuable  by  your  plan  than 
mine  ?  4th.  In  fact,  would  it  not  be  less  valuable ;  in  this,  that  it  would 
break  no  great  line  of  the  enemy's  communications,  while  mine  would? 
5th.  In  case  of  disaster,  would  not  a  retreat  be  more  difficult  by  your  plan 
.  than  mine  ?" 

McClellan  did  not  reply  to  the  President's  kind  note  and  important 
inquiries ;  but  on  the  same  day  he  sent  a  long  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  in  which  he  recited  a  history  of  his  connection  with  the  Army  of  the 

^  He  specially  ordered  the  army  ^  at  and  around  Fortress  Monroe,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  Army  of 
Western  Vir^nla,  the  army  near  Mnmfordsville  [BuelPs]  In  Eentncky,  the  army  and  flotilla  [Oram's  and 
FooteV]  at  Cairo,  and  a  naval  force  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  [Farragu^s  and  Porter^s]  to  be  ready  to  move  oi 
iuul  day." 

'  General  McClellan's  Beport,  page  42. 
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Potomac,  and  its  organization ;  complained  of  the  total  absence  of  a  general 
plaiv  of  operations  under  the  administration  of  General  Scott ;  and  declared 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  gain,  through  the  forces  in  the  West,  the  control 
of  the  Eastern  Tennessee  Railroad,  and  then  have  attacks  made.simul* 
taneously  on  Nashville  and  Richmond.  He  developed  his  plan  for  operations 
by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  against  Richmond  by  way  of  Chesapeake  Bay, 
already  mentioned,  the  base  being  Urbana,  on  the  lower  Rappahannock,  and 
presented  a  long  array  of  arguments  in  its  favor.  He  arrayed  against  the 
President's  plan  the  advantage  possessed  by  the  Confederates  in  holding  a 
central  defensive  position ;  the  uncertainties  of  the  weather ;  the  necessity 
of  having  long  lines  of  communication,  and  the  probable  indecisiveness  even 
of  a  victory.  McClellan  was  so  impressed  with  apprehensions  of  the  sad. 
fate  that  might  befall  his  army  by  following  the  President's  plan,  that  he 
declared  he  should  "  prefer  to  move  from  Fortress  Monroe  as  a  base,  to  an 
attack  upon  Manassas." 

The  President  was  not  convinced  by  the  General's  arguments,  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  latter's  steady  resistance  and  im willingness  to  enter  upon  the 
execution  of  any  other  plan  than  his  own,*  he  consented  to  submit  the  matter 
to  a  council  of  twelve  officers,  which  was  held  at  head-quarters  on  the  27th  of 
February.  The  decision  was  made  in  favor  of  McClellan's  plan,  by  a  vote 
of  eight  against  four.*  The  President  acquiesced ;  and  on  the  same  day 
orders  went  out  from  the  War  Department  for  procuring  transports,  and 
preparations  for  the  forward  movement  went  rapidly  on. 

On  the  8th  of  March  the  President,  in  a  general  order,  directed  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  to  be  divided  into  four  corps,  and  designated  as  their  respec- 
tive commanders  Generals  Keyes,  Sumner,  Heintzelman,  and  McDowell 
Apprehending,  because  of  some  indications,  that  the  General-in-Chief 
intended  to  take  nearly  the  entire  Army  of  the  Potomac  with  him,  the  Presi- 
dent, on  the  same  day,*  issued  another  order,  directing  that  no 
change  of  the  base  of  operation  of  that  army  should  be  made  *  *Jj^  ^ 
without  leaving  a  competent  force  for  the  protection  of  Washing- 
ton ;  that  not  more  than  fifly  thousand  troops  should  be  moved  toward  the 
scene  of  intended  operations,  until  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  from 
Washington  to  the  Chesapeake  should  be  "  freed  from  the  enemy's  batteries 
and  other  obstructions ;"  that  the  new  movement  on  Chesapeake  Bay  should 
begin  as  early  as  the  18th  of  March,  and  that  the  General-in-Chief  should 
**be  responsible  that  it  so  moves  as  early  as  that  day ;"  and  that  "the  army 
and  navy  co-operate  in  an  immediate  effort  to  capture  the  enemy's  batteries 
upon  the  Potomac,  between  Washington  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay." 

At  this  moment  events  were  occurring  that  caused  a  material  modification 
of  the  plans  of  the  General-in-Chief.  A  new  war-power  had  just  been  crea- 
ted, and  was  about  to  manifest  its  strength  in  Hampton  Roads.  The  Montr 
tor^  whose  exploits  wq  shall  consider  presently,  was  on  its  way  to  those 
waters.     At  the  same  time  a  movement  of  the  insurgents  in  front  of  Wash- 

>  See  Idfe^  Public  Servicsa,  and  8taU  Pap€r%  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  \>j  Henry  J.  Raymond,  piwe  M7. 

*  The  oimncll  wue  compoeed  of  Generals  Fitz-Juhn  Porter,  Frmnklln,  W.  F.  Smith.  ITCalU  Blenktr.  Andrew 
Porter,  Nvlee,  Keyet,  McDowell.  Sumner,  Heintzelman.  and  Barnard.  The  flrtt  eight  voted  in  fhvor  of  MoC1el« 
lan*8  plan,  Keyes  qualifying  his  rote  by  the  condition  that  the  army  shoald  not  move  until  the  rebels  were  drlTcn 
from  the  Potomac 
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ington  was  more  immediately  affecting  the  Array  of  the  Potomac.     On  the 

day  after  the  President's  order  just  cited,*  the  General-in-Chief 

'^8^*'     received  information  that  the  Confederates  had  abandoned  Ceu 

treville  and  Manassas,  and  were  falling  back  toward  Richmond, 

by  which  McClellan's  proposed  flank  movement  by,  way  of  the  lower  liap- 

pahannock  waa  made  unnecessaiy. 

Preparations  for  this  retirement  had  been  commenced  three  weeks  before 
by  a  quiet  removal  of  the  army  stores  and  munitions,  but  the  oflicers  of 
McClellan's  secret  service  seem  to  have  been  in  profound  ignorance  of  the 
fact,  and  by  their  reports  were  strengthening  his  belief  that  the  number  of 
the  Confederates  on  his  front  was  so  great,  that  the  utter  discomfiture  of 
his  anny  would  be  risked  by  advancing  against  them  at  Manassas.^  Biit 
from  the  statements  of  the  Confederate  commanders,  and  writers  in  the 
interest  of  the  rebellion,  it  appears  that  Johnston  had  at  no  time  durin&r  the 
winter  intended  to  make  a  stand  at  Manassas,  for  his  troops  were  too  few  in 
number  and  too  scantily  provided  to  make  even  a  show  of  strong  resistance. 
It  was  this  weakness  of  his  forces,  and  the  order  of  the  President  for  the 
forward  movement  of  all  the  National  armies  on  the  22d  of  February,  and 
not  a  knowledge  of  McClellan's  intended  flank  movement,  as  the  latter  after- 
ward supposed,  that  caused  Johnston  to  flee  from  Manassas.*  The  removal 
of  his  stores  and  war  materials  commenced  a  few  days  before  the  prescribed 
time  for  McClellan  to  advance  upon  his  position.  It  was  a  masterly  move- 
ment, and  evinced  that  ability  which  has  caused  Johnston  to  be  regarded  by 
experts  on  both  sides  as  by  far  the  most  able  of  the  commanders  of  the  Con- 
federate armies. 

On  receiving  information  of  the  evacuation  of  Centreville 
and  Manassas,*  McClellan  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  issued  orders 
for  the  immediate  advance  of  the  whole  array  toward  the  abandoned 
posts,  not,  as  he  afterward  explained  in  his  report,  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
suing the  retiring  Confederates,  and  pushing  on  toward  Richmond,  but  to 
"  get  rid  of  superfluous  baggage  and  other  impediments  which  accumulate 
so  easily  around  an  army  encamped  for  a  long  time  in  one  locality,"  and  to 
"  give  the  troops  some  experience  in  the  march  and  bivouac  preparatory  to 
the    campaign.'"     His    advance,  composed    of  Colonel  AvotUI's    cavalry, 


>  On  th©  day  when  Johnston's  little  army  withdrew  from  Mnnas8a^  E.  J  Allen,  the  chief  of  MoCldlan^ 
secret  service  corps,  reported  to  his  commander  that  the  forces  of  the  Confederates  "at  that  date  "  were  as  fol- 
lows: At  Manassas,  and  within  twent,r  miles  of  it,  9S,000  men,  at  LevHburg  and  vicinity,  4,600;  and  in 
the  Shenan<1oah  Valley  18,500,  making  a  total  of  115,000.  Uc  also  reported  that  they  had  about  300  fleId-g^n^ 
and  fmm  26  l(»  80  eitge-pims  *' In  front  of  Washington.**  Sec  General  McClellan's  Report,  pages  56  and  67.  At 
the  same  lime  General  Wool  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  General  Wadsworth,  back  <»f  Arlinsrton  Heights,  had  the 
roost  ri'liablti  inlormation  that,  ten  days  before  the  evacuation,  not  50,000  troops  wore  In  front  of  the  Army  of 
the  Pot(»mac    Subsequent  investigations  and  statements  reduce  that  number  below  40,000. 

*  In  his  report,  made  seventeen  months  after  this  occurrence.  McClellan  says:  *^  The  retirement  of  the 
enemy  ^^ward  Richmond  had  been  expected  as  the  natural  consequence  of^the  movement  to  the  Peninsula,* 
and  adds  that  "*  it  was  done  immediately  on  ascertaining  that  such  a  movement  was  intended.**  See  McClellan's 
Report,  page  54.  The  evacuation  was  commenced  almost  a  fortnight  before  the  council  of  officers  decided  on 
the  ** movement  to  the  Peninsula.*'  That  Johnston  was  ignorant  of  the  intended  flank  movement  at  the  time 
of  the  evacnaii<m.  is  evident  from  a  remark  of  an  English  ollicer  then  scrvinif  under  him,  who  said,  in  speaking 
of  the  forces  there:  ^  In  fact,  McClellan  was  quietly  maturing  plans  for  the  seizure  of  Centreville  and  Manas- 
Mft,  when  Johnston  suddenly  gave  orders  for  a  general  retreat,  and  all  our  army  began  to  move  rapidly  wmth* 
W.I rd/'— See  JiattU-flelds  of  the  South,  from  Bull  Bun  to  Fredericksburg;  hy  an  Sn^flUh  Combtttantt 
Lieutenant  of  Artillery  on  tlte  Field  Staff. 

*  McClellan's  Keporl,  pages  54,  55. 
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reached  Centre  villa  on  the  10th.     The  works  there  and  at  Manassas  Juno 
tion  were  abandoned,  and  yet  the  Confederates  were  not  far  away  for  fouJ 
days  afterward.*    General 
Stoneman,  who  had  been    *^{^^*' 
sent    out    with    a  hea\y 
force  of  cavalry   to  push  their  rear 
across  the  Rappahannock,  saw  them 
in  large  numbers  at  Warrenton  Junc- 
tion.    On   account   of    difficulty   in 
procuring    subsistence,   heavy  rains, 
and   bad   roads,   Stoneman   did*  not 
molest  the  retiring   army,  and   the 
pursuit,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  ended 
here.       On   the   following    day  the 
main  body  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, under   the  mask  of   a   strong 
reconnoissance  of  the  corps  of  How- 
ard and  Sumner  toward  the  Rappa-  *»'*^~^"  stokeman. 
hannock,  moved  back  to  Alexandria.      Stoneman's  advance  retired  at  the 
same  time,  followed  some  distance,  in  spite  of  mud  and  weather,  by  the 
cavalry  of  Stuart  and  Ewell,  a  battery  of  artillery,  and  some  infantry.* 
Then  the  Confederates  moved  leisurely  on  and  encamped,  fii-st  behind  the 
Rappahannock,  and  then   in   a  more  eligible  position  beyond  the  Rapid 
Anna.* 

This  "  promenade "  (as  one  of  McClellan's  aids,  of  the  Orleans  family, 
called  it)  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  disappointed  the  people,  and  con- 
firmed the  President's  opinion,  indicated  in  an  order  issued  on  the  1 1  th,  that 
the  burden  of  managing  that  army  in  person,  and,  as  geneml-in-chief,  direct- 
ing the  movements  of  all  the  others,  was  too  much  for  General  McClellan  to 
bear.  By  this  order  he  kindly  relieved  that  officer  of  a  part  of  the  burden.* 
To  General  Halleck  was  assigned  the  command  of  the  National  troops  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  westward  of  the  longitude  of  Knoxville  in 
Tennessee ;  and  a  Mountain  Department^  consisting  of  the  region  between 
the  commands  of  Halleck  and  McClellan,  was  created  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  Qeneral  Fremont.  The  commanders  of  Departments  were 
ordered  to  report  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  notable  events  in  Hampton  Roads,  that  modified  McClellan's  plans 
for  marching  on  Richmond,  occurred  at  this  juncture.  It  was  known  that 
the  Confederates  were  fashioning  into  a  formidable  iron-clad  ram  the  fine 
steam-frigate  Merrimack^  which,  as  we  have  observed,  was  burned  and 
sunk  at  Norfolk  in  the  spring  of  1861.**  She  had  been  raised;  and,  in 
accordance  with  a  plan  furnisl^ed  by  Lieutenant  John  M.  Brooke,  formerly 

»  Stonemfin*s  report  to  General  McClellan.  March  16, 1882. 

•  This  Is  the  oiirrfct  orthography  »r  the  nam**  of  one  of  three  rivers  in  that  part  of  Virginia,  which  has  been 
generally  written,  in  oonnoctitin  with  the  war,  Rapidan.  These  sina.l  rivers  are  called,  respectively.  North 
Anno,  8outh  Anna,  iind  liapid  Anna;  the  wonl  Anna  being  fk^qiiently  pnmounce<l  with  hntvity.  Ann. 

•  "  Mi^or-Oi-neml  McTlellan,'*  paid  the  «»rder.  "having  personally  taken  the  fleM  at  the  h«*Hd  "f  the  Army 
of  the  Putomac,  until  otherwise  ordered,  he  is  relieved  fi^tm  the  command  of  the  other  Mflitary  DepaniuentBi 

.  he  retaining  the  com'nand  of  the  Department  of  the  Potonmc^ 
<  Bee  page  888,  volame  L 
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of  the  National  navy,  she  was  transformed  into  a  destructive  implement 
of  war,  and  named  Virginia,^     The  world  had  never  before  seen  a  floating 
engine  of  war  equal  to  this.     From  the  spoils  of  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  she 
was  completely  equipped,  and  her  commander  was  Captain  Franklin  Bucha- 
nan,  an  experienced   officer  of  the 
National  navy  (who  had  been  forty- 
five   years  in  the  service),  assisted 
by  Catesby  Ap  R.  Jones,    another 
traitor  to  his  flag. 

This  tenible  battery  was  com- 
pleted at  the  beginning  of  March, 
and  its  appearance  in  Hampton 
Roads  was  then  daily  expected. 
Meanwiiile  another  engine  of  de- 
struction, of  novel  form  and  aspect, 
had  been  prepared  at  Green  Point, 
Long  Island,  a  short  distance  from 
New  York,  under  the  direction  of 
its  inventor.  Captain  John  Ericsson, 

FBAMKL1N    BUCHANAN.  .         ^.^        ci  3  r  l        n     i 

a  scientific  Swede,  who  had  been  a 
resident  of  the  United  States  for  twenty  years.  This  vessel,  almost  a  dwarf 
in  appearance  by  the  side  of  the  Merrimack^  presented  to  the  eye,  when  afloat, 
a  simple  platform,  shai-p  at  both  ends,  and  bearing  a  round  revolving  iron 
Martello  tower,  twenty  feet  in  diameter  and  ten  feet  high,  and  forming  a 
bomb-proof  fort,  in  which  two  11-inch  Dahlgren  cannon  were  mounted." 


1  The  Merrimack  or  Virginia  appeared,  when  afloat,  like  a  huge  roof.  This  and  her  sides  woro  composed 
ofheavyoalc  timber,  twenty -elsrht  Inches  in  thiclcQess,  covered  six  inches  deep  by  roil  waf  iron  ban  and  Iron 
plates.  A  bulwark,  or  IS&lse  bow,  was  added,  and  beyond  this  was  a  strooji^  oak  and  iron  beak,  thirty  •three  feet 
long,  after  the  fashion  of  tho^e  on  thA  western  waters,  already  mentioned.  She  w.os  made  apparently  shot- 
proof;  was  propflled  by  two  engines  of  srreat  power,  and  carried  on  each  side  four  80-poandor  rifleil  cannon,  and 
at  the  bow  and  stern  a  gun  that  wfiuld  hurl  a  100-ponnd  solid  shot,  or  120-pound  shell.  She  was  furnished  with 
ftimaces  for  lioating  shot,  and  apparatus  for  throwing  hot  water.  II cr  engines  and  other  apparatus  were  all 
below  wati^rmark. 

»  The  deck  of  the  Monitor  was  only  a  few  inches  above  water.  Tho  round  revolvlnar  tower  was  twenty 
feet  in  diamrter  and  ten  feet  in 
height  above  the  deck.  The 
smoke-stack  was  made  with  tele- 
scopic slides,  so  as  t(»  be  lowered 
In  action.  The  hull  was  sharp  at 
both  ends,  the  angle  at  the  bow 
being  about  eighty  degrees  to  the 
vertical  line.  It  was  only  six 
feet  six  inches  deep,  with  a  flat 
bottom,  and  was  124  feet  in 
length  and  84  in  width  at  tho 
top.  On  this  hull  rested  another, 
five  feet  in  height,  of  the  same 
form,  that  extended  over  the 
lower  one  three  feet  seven  inches 
all  anmnd,  excepting  at  the  ends, 
where  it  projected  twenty-five 
fiH't.  by  which  protection  was 
afforded  to  the  anchor,  propeller, 
and  rudder.  The  whole  was  built 
of  light  three-inch  iron,  and  was 

very  buoyant     Its  exposed  parts  ihteriob  of  tiw  iioNrroR's  turkbt. 

were  cnardrd  by  a  wall  of  white 

oak.  thirty  inehrs  in  thickness,  on  which  was  laid  iron  armor  six  Inches  thick.     A  shot,  Xf%  reach  the  lower  hnH, 
would  have  Ui  pass  through  tweuty-five  feet  of  water,  and  then  strike  an  inclined  iron  plane  ut  an  angle  of  abooi 
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This  little  vessel,  full  of  the  most  destructive  power,  was  called  by  the 
inventor  27ie  Monitor,^  She  too  was  completed  at  the  beginning  of  March, 
and  when  General  Wool,  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  Captain  Marston,  the 
commander  of  the  squadron  in  Hampton  Roads,  informed  the  authorities  at 
Washington  that  the  M&riiruxck  was  ready  for  action,  the  Monitor  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  the  expected  scene  of  her  performance. 

At  a  little  before  noon  on  Saturday,  the  8th  of  March,*  the  dreaded  Merri- 
mack  was  seen  coming  down  the  Elizabeth  River  toward  Hampton 
Roads,  accompanied  by  two  ordinary  gun-boats.  At  the  same  time, 
doubtless  by  pre-concert,  two  other  Confederate  gun-boats  had  come  down 
from  Richmond  and  made  their  appearance  in  the  James  River,  a  short  dis- 
tance above  Newport-Newce.  The  sailing  frigate  Congress^  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Joseph  B.  Smith,  and  the  sloop  of  war  Cumberland^  Lieutenant 
Greorge  M.  Morris  in  temporary  command,  were  lying  in  the  mouth  of  the 
James  River,  off  Newport-Newce.'  Toward  these  the  Merrimack  moved. 
The  flag-ship  of  the  squadron  {Roanoke)  ^  Captain  John  Marston,  and  the 
steam  frigate  Minnesota^  Captain  Van  Brunt,  were  lying  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  several  miles  distant.  These  were  signaled  to  come  to  the  assistance 
of  the  menaced  vessels.  They  could  not  reach  them  in  time  to  serve  them 
much.  The  Merrimack^  with  her  ports  closed,  paid  no  attention  to  the 
heavy  shot  from  her  intended,  victims,  for  they  were  turned  away  by  her 
armor,  as  harmless  as  so  many  beans. 

The  Merrimack  pushed  right  on  in  the  face  of  the  storm,  and  struck  the 
Cumberland  such  a  tremendous  blow  with  her  beak,  under  her  starboard 
fore-channels,  that  a  chasm  was  opened  through  which  water  flowed 
sufficient  to  drown  the  powder-magazine  in  thirty  minutes.  At  the  same  time 
she  opened  her  ports  and  delivered  a  most  destructive  fire.  The  Cumber- 
land fought  desperately  in  this  death-grasp  with  the  monster,  and  the  conflict 
continued  until  half-past  three  o'clock,  when  the  water  had  risen  to  her  main 
hatchway,  and  she  began  to  careen.  Morris  then  gave  the  Merrimack  a  part- 
ing fire,  and  ordered  his  men  to  jump  overboard  and  save  themselves.  The 
dead,  and  the  sick  and  wounded,  who  could  not  be  moved,  to  the  number  of 
about  one  himdred,  were  left  on  board,  and  these  went  down  with  her  a  little 
while  afterward,  in  fifty-four  feet  of  water.     The  top-mast  of  the  Ctmiber- 


tm  degrees.  The  deck,  lying  flush  with  the  sides  of  the  upper  hall,  was  also  armored  and  ma<le  bomb-prooA 
and  nothing  was  seen  on  it  bat  the  tower  or  dtadel  (tarret,  it  is  technically  termed),  the  wbeel-hoase.  and  a  box 
oorerlng  the  smoke-stack.    The  insargenU  spoke  of  the  Teasel  as  a  **  Yankee  cheese-box  set  on  a  plank. "^ 

The  pnly  entrance  into  the  yessel  that  boarders  of  it  conld  find  was  from  the  top  of  the  turret,  and  then 
onlj  one  inan  at  a  time  could  desuend.  That  turret  was  made  of  eight  thicknesnes  of  one-inch  irun  plate,  so 
ererlapped  that  at  no  spot  was  there  more  than  one  inch  thickness  of  Joint  The  roof  was  of  plate  iron,  per- 
forated and  shell  proof;  and  placed  on  wrouj^ht  iron  beams  six  inches  down  the  cylinder.  In  this  was  a  sliding 
batch  to  give  light,  and  allow  the  employment  of  musketry  if  the  vessel  should  be  boarded.  The  turret  was 
tomed  by  a  contrivance  connected  with  the  double-cylinder  engine  that  propelled  the  vessel,  and  so  placed  that 
tile  guremor  could  control  its  motion  in  taking  aim.  The  two  heavy  guns,  as  seen  In  the  engraving  on  the 
preeeding  poge,  moved  on  wrought  iron  slides  across  the  base  of  the  turret,  on  well-fltting  oarriagea,  and  their 
moszles  wt* re  run  out  into  the  port-holes  with  ease.  Such  was  the  strange  weapon  of  war  destined  to  measure 
strength  with  the  Merrimack. 

>  To  Guptain  Fox,  the  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Ericsson  wrote  when  proposing  this  name,  that  it 
would  admonish  the  Insurgents  that  their  batteries  on  bonks  of  rivers  would  no  longer  be  barriers  tu  the  passage 
of  the  Union  forres,  and  that  it  would  prove  a  severe  monitor  to  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion.  He  aliM>  said 
It  woald  b«  a  monitor  that  would  suggest  to  the  Lords  of  the  English  Admiralty  the  impropriety  of  completing 
tteir  foar  ateel-cUd  ships,  then  on  the  stocks,  at  the  cost  of  three  and  a  half  mlUiens  of  dollars  apiece. 

*  The  OongrttB  carried  fifty  guns,  and  the  Cumberland  twenty-four  guni  of  heavr  caliber. 
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land  remained  a  little  above  the  water,  with  her  flag  flying  from  its  peak.' 
The  writer  saw  that  spar,  yet  above  the  water,  near  Newport-Newce,  in  the 
spring  of  1865,  when  on  his  way  to  Richmond,  just  after  its  evacuation  by 
the  Confederate  troops. 

While  the  Merrimack  was  destroying  the  Cumberland^  her  assistant 
gun-boats  were  assailing  the  Congress.  That  vessel  fought  her  foes  right 
gallantly  until  the  Cumberland  went  down,  when,  with  the  help  of  the 
Zouavey  she  was  run  aground,  under  cover  of  the  strong  batteries  at  New- 
port-Newce. There  the  Merrimack  also  assailed  her,  sending  raking  shot 
through  her,  while  the  Congress  could  reply  only  with  her  stem  guns,  one 
of  which  was  soon  dismounted  by  the  MerrimacJc's  shot,  and  the  other  had 
the  muzzle  knocked  off  The  gallant  Lieutenant  Smith,  Acting-Master 
Moore,  and  Pilot  William  Rhodes,  with  nearly  half  of  her  crew,  were  soon 
killed  or  wounded.  Her  hull  was  set  on  fire,  and  she  had  not  a  gun  to  bring 
to  bear  on  her  assailants.  Further  resistance  would  have  been  folly,  and  at 
half-past  four  Lieutenant  Pendergrast  hauled  down  her  flag.'  She  was  form- 
ally taken  possession  of  by  a  Confederate  officer,  when  a  tug  came  alongside 
to  take  off  the  remainder  of  the  crew,  that  she  might  be  immediately  burned. 
The  batteries  on  shore  drove  off  the  tug,  when  the  Merrimack  again  opened 
upon  the  battered  vessel,  notwithstanding  a  white  flag  was  flying  over  her  in 
token  of  surrender.  After  giving  her  a  few  shells,  the  ram. proceeded  to 
attack  the  Minnesota,  that  had  come  up,  and,  during  this  absence  of  the  ter- 
rible monster,  the  crew  of  the  ruined  vessel  escaped.  The  Merrimack 
returned  at  dark,  and  set  the  Congress  on  fire  with  hot  shot.  Wliile  burning, 
her  guns  went  off  one  by  one,  and  at  midnight  her  magazine,  containing  five 
tons  of  powder,  exploded  with  a  terrible  noise  and  utterly  destroyed  her. 
Only  one-half  of  her  crew  of  four  hundred  and*  thirty-four  men  i-esponded  to 
the  call  of  their  names  next  morning  at  Newport-Newce.' 

We  have  noticed  the  attack  on  the  Minnesota,  Flag-Officer  Marston  had 
quickly  responded  to  the  signal  for  aid  from  the  Cumberland  and  Cofigress, 
His  own  ship  was  disabled  in  its  machinery,  but,  towed  by  two  tug^,  it  was 
started  for  the  expected  scene  of  action.  At  the  same  time  the  Minnesota 
(steam  frigate)  was  ordered  to  hasten  in  the  same  direction.  Her  main-mast 
was  crippled  by  a  shot  sent  from  Sewell's  Point  when  she  was  passing,  and 
when  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Newport-Newce  she  ran  aground.     There 


»  Lleatcnnnt  Morris  to  Commander  Radford.  March  9, 1868.  There  were  876  souls  on  board  the  Cumberland 
when  she  went  Into  action.  Of  thesis  IH  were  lost  and  28  were  mls«ing.  The  gallantry  of  her  officers  and  erev 
•WM  the  theme  of  preat  praise,  and  iviinllng  and  poetry  celebrated  iheir  heroism.  Lieutenant  Morris,  whti  wst 
commanding  in  the  absence  of  CaptJiin  Radfoitl,  was  th«  ri*cipient  of  8p«'cial  commendtitiims  fW>m  ibe  Secretsry 
of  the  Navy,  in  a  letter  to  him  on  the  21tst  March.  Juf^t  a  week  later,  twelve  citizi*ns  of  Philmielphia,  nil  |»eraonsI 
strangers  to  him.  presontcd  to  LieuUtnant  Morriit.  at  the  house  of  U.  W.  Leaminz,  an  elegant  sword,  saying,  in  a 
letter  to  him,  that  it  c«mld  hare  ^  no  worthier  recipient  than  the  brave  sailor  who  fou:rht  his  ship  whil«  a  planic 
floated,  fired  his  last  bniadslde  in  sinking,  and  went  down  wiih  his  flag  flying  at  the  peak.^  On  the  sw<ird  was 
the  motto  in  Latin,  **  I  sink,  but  never  surrender.'*  The  citizens  wlio  presented  the  swonl  were  Juseph  E. 
Ingersoll,  Charles  D.  Meigs,  M.  D..  Horace  Blnney,  Jr.,  J.  S.  Chirk  Hare,  Thomas  A.  Diddle.  J.  Fisher  Lesming, 
ElIwoo<l  Wil.-M.n.  Lewis  A.  Scott,  Clement  Diddle,  Oeonre  W.  Norris,  J.  Forsyth  Meigs,  Rob«-rt  W.  Learning. 

*  McKeun  Buchanan,  brother  of  the  commander  of  ih^  Merrimack,  was  an  officer  on  board  the  Omffrem, 
and  was  in  charge  of  the  berth-deck  during  the  terrible  struggle.  In  a  letter  to  the  Secrtiary  of  War  afterward, 
he  said,  "  I  thank  Oo<l  I  did  some  service  to  my  o«mntry." 

*  It.  is  suppos<>d  that  a  capital  object  in  this  raid  of  the  Merrimack  was  to  destroy  these  two  vessels,  and 
seize  the  National  camp  at  New*p<»rt-Ncwce.  During  the  conflict,  many  shells  wore  thrown  into  thatoamp.  Aware 
of  the  (Uinger  that  threatened  it,  Oeneral  Wool  had  early  forwarde<l  re- enforcements,  by  land^  Trom  Fortress 
Monroe.  m 
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she  was  attacked  by  the  Merrimack  and  two  of  the  Confederate  gun-boats, 
the  Jamestoicn  and  Patrick  Henry, ^  Fortunately,  the  water  was  so  shallow 
that  the  Merrimack  could  not  approach  withm  a  mile  of  her.  She  fought 
gallantly,  and  at  dusk  her  assailants,  considerably  crippled,  withdrew,  and 
went  up  toward  Norfolk.'  Marston  did  not  get  up  in  time  with  the  Roan- 
oke to  join  in  the  iight.  His  vessel  was  grounded,  and  so  was  the  frigate 
&U  La^crencCy  towed  by  the  gim-boat  Cambridge^  that  was  trying  to  join  in 
the  conflict.' 

The  night  after  the  battle*  was  one  of  greatest  anxiety  to  the 
loyal  men  on  the  northern  borders  of  Hampton  Roads.     It  was    '^j*^^ 
expected  the  savage  Merrimack  would  bear  down  upon  the  fast- 
grounded  3fhme8ota  in  the  morning,  destroy  her  and  perhaps  others  of  the 
squadron,  escape  to  sea,  and  appear  like  a  besom  of  destruction  in  the 
harbors  of  the  seaboard  cities  of  the  North.     There  seemed  to  be  no  comp)e- 
tent  human  agency  near  to  avert  these  threatened  disasters,  when,  at  a  little 
past  midnight,  a  mysterious  thing  came  in  from  the  sea  between  the  capes 
of  Virginia,  lighted  on  its  way  by  the  burning  Conf/ress^  and  appeari/ig  to 
the  wondering  eyes  of  sentinels,  who  had  no  warning  of  its  existence  nor  its 
expected  advent,  like  a  supernatural 
apparition.     It  was,  indeed,  a  strange 
but  substantial   reality,  for  it   was 
Ericsson's  Mo7iitor^  on  its  trial  trip 
to  fulfil   the  stipulation  of  the  con- 
tract with  the  Government,  that  she 
was  not  to  be  accepted  until  after  a 
successful  trial  of  her  powers  before 
the  heaviest  guns  of  the  enemy,  and 
at  the  shortest  range.     She  was  in 
command   of   Lieutenant    John    L. 
Worden,  of  the  Navy,*  and  had  been 
towed  ^to  the  Roads  by  the  steamer 
Seth  Low^  with  two  others  as  a  con- 
voy.    Iler  sea-worthiness  had  been 
tested  by  a  heavy  gale  and  rolling 

-  -        _      -  -  ^OBN  BRI08S01C. 

sea,  that  had   been   encountered  on 

her  way  from  New  York.     Worden  reported  to  the  flag-officer  in  the  Roads 
for  orders  cJh  his  arrival,  and  was  immediately  sent  to  aid  the  Minnesota. 
He  was  in  conference  with  her  commander  (Captain  Van  Brunt)    ^  ^^ 
at  two  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning.*     The  Monitor  lay  along- 
side of  the  grounded  vessel,  "when,"  said  Van  Brunt  afterward,    "all  on 

»  The  nrmcMl  vessels  that  Assixte<r  the  Mti^inmck  in  her  raid,  were  the  PatHck  Ilenry^  Ounmander 
Tocker.  6punA;  Jainetftoicn,  Lieiilenant-Comiiiandlng  Bturney.  2  guns;  and  Itafeifffi^  Liiiitfnant-OimniAnding 
Alexander;  Beit%fort,  Lieutenant-Commanding  Porker,  and  TttueVy  Lieutenant-Commanding  Webb,  each  one 

g«n- 

*  Gimmodore  Bachannn  and  several  others  on  boani  the  Merrimack  wore  wonndfd.  The  Commander 
was  soboilly  hurt  th;it  Cui)t:iin  Jotie«.  his  secoiul  in  command,  ttMik  charge  of  tho  vessels.  Two  of  her  guns 
were  brukrn  :  her  pruw  was  twisted ;  some  of  her  armor  was  damaged :  her  anchor  and  nil  the  flair-xtaffb  were 
shot  awity.  nnd  tlu*  smoke-stack  and  steam-pipe  wore  riddled. — Reptirt  of  Catesby  Ap  1^  Jones  to  Flag- Officer 
F.  F.>reftt,  March  a  IMK. 

*  Report  of  FIng-Offlccr  John  Marston  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  March  9, 180S;  also,  of  Llentenaott 
Xorrisand  Pendcrgnist 

*  See  page  86A,  volume  L  <* 
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board  felt  that  we  had  a  friend  that  would  stand  by  us  in  an  hour  of 
trial" 

That  Sabbath  morning  dawned  brightly.  Before  sunrise  the  dreaded 
Merrimack^  with  her  attendants,  was  seen  coming  down  the  Elizabeth  River 
again,  to  begin  anew  her  savage  work.  The  drums  of  the  Minnesota  beat 
to  quarters,  and  the  people  hidden  in  the  Monitor  prepared  for  battle.  As 
the  Merrimack  approached,  the  stem  guns  of  the  Minnesota  were  opened 
upon  her,  when  the  Monitor^  to  the  astonishment  of  friend  and  foe,  ran  out 
and  placed  herself  alongside  the  huge  monster.  She  seemed  like  a  pigmy  at 
the  foot  of  a  giant.  What  she  lacked  in  size  she  possessed  in  power,  but  it 
was  power  yet  untried.  It  was  immediately  put^  forth.  Her  invulnerable 
citadel  began  to  move,  and  from  it  her  guns  hurled  ponderous  shot  in  quick 
succession.  These  were  answered  by  broadsides  from  her  antagonist ;  and 
in  this  close  and  deadly  encounter,  in  which  the  blazes  of  opposing  guns  met 
each  other,  these  strange  combatants  struggled  for  some  time,  each 
thoroughly  illustrating  the  wonderful  resisting  power  of  armored  ships, 
which  had  just  been  manifested  in  a  less  degree  on  the  Tennessee  River. 
Neither  of  the  mailed  gladiatoi-s  was  damaged  in  the  terrible  onset. 

The  Monitor  now  withdrew  a  little,  and  each  conmienced  maneuvering 
for  advantage  of  position.  The  Monitor  sought  her  antagonist's  port-holes, 
or  some  vulnerable  part  of  her  armor,  that  she  might  send  a  shot  through  to 
her  vitals,*  while  the  Merrimack  pounded  her  foe  awfully  with  her  heavy 
shot,  some  of  them  masses  of  iron  weighing  two  hundred  pounds  each,  and 
moving  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  feet  in  a  second.  They  struck  her  deck 
and  turret  without  bruising  them,  and  many  of  the  projectiles  went  over  the 
little  warrior  that  lay  so  close  to  the  water's  edge.  Heavy  round  shot  and 
conical  bolts  that  struck  the  turret,  glanced  off  as  pebbles  would  fly  from 
contact  with  solid  granite,  they  receiving  more  harm  th^n  their  intended 
victim.* 

The  Merrim^ack  was  wasting  precious  time  in  fighting  an  invulnerable 
and  more  agile  antagonist ;  so  she  left  the  Monitor^  and  again  made;  a  ^rious 
assault  on  the  grounded  Minnesota.  As  she  approached.  Van  Brunt  opened 
upon  her  with  all  his  broadside  guns  and  a  ten-inch  pivot-gun, — "  a  broad- 
side," he  said,  "  which  would  have  blown  out  of  the  water  any  timber-built 

>  The  following  de«oription,  by  Captain  Ericsson,  will  explain  the  way  In  which  the  guns  of  the  Monitor 
were  made  to  bear  on  her  antagonist:  "  On  one  side  of  the  turret  there  is  a  telescope,  or  rejector,  the  Image 
being  bent  by  a  prism.  The  Sal  ling-Master,  haying  nothing  to  do,  was  to  tnm  the  turret  He  not  only  Iduked 
through  the  telescope,  but.  by  means  of  a  small  wheel,  tume<l  the  turret  exactly  where  he  liked.  He  did  that 
to  admiration,  pointing  exactly  on  the  enemy.  As  the  Monitor  went  round,  the  turret  kept  turning  (it  do 
doubt  astonish^  Captain  Buchanan),  so  that,  wherever  the  Monitor  was,  In  whatever  position  It*  was  placed, 
the  two  bull-dogs  kept  looking  at  him  all  the  time."^ 

The  MorAtor  had  some  wrou^ht-lron  shot,  that  were  first  foiled  into  square  blocks  and  then  turned  Into 
spheres  in  a  lathe,  each  weighing  1S4  pounds.  These  were  not  used,  as  the  Dahlgren  guns  had  not  been  tested 
with  them.    It  was  Ericsson's  opinion  that  the  armor  of  the  Merrimack  would  have  proved  no  defSense 


against  them. 


*  The  annexed  picture  shows  the  efFect  produced  ui»on  a  100-pound  solid  Iron 
bolt,  now  in  the  Naval  Museum  at  Washington  City,  by  its  striking  the  turret.  It 
was  mashed  like  a  piece  of  lead,  while  the  turret  was  uninjured  by  it  The  ellbct  of 
such  a  blow,  as  we  shall  observe  hereafter,  was  somewhat  stunning  to  persons  within 
the  turret  V*  You  were  very  correct,"  wrote  Engineer  Stimers  to  (  aptain  Ericasua, 
**  In  your  estimate  <^  the  effect  of  shot  upon  the  man  inside  of  the  turret  when  it  struck 
near  him.  Three  men  were  knocked  down,  of  whom  I  was  one.  The  other  two  had  to 
be  carried  below ;  but  I  was  not  disabled  at  all,  and  the  oth«i  reooT«red  belbra  tb« 
battle  was  over.^ 
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ship  in  the  world,"— but  with  very  Httle  effect.  The  Merrimack  sent  in 
return  one  of  her  terrible  shells,  that  went  crashing  through  the  Mirtnesota 
to  midships,  exploding  two  charges  of  powder  on  its  way,  bursting  in  the 
boatswain's  apartments,  tearing  four  rooms  all  into  one,  and  setting  the  ship 
on  fire.  Tlie  flames  were  soon  extinguished.  Another  of  her  shells  pene- 
trated the  boilor  of  the  tug-boat  Dragon  and  exploded  it.  Meanwhile  at 
least  filly  solid  shot,  from  the  Minnesota^  had  struck  the  Merrimack  without 
the  least  effect,  but  her  fiery  little  antagonist  was  bearing  down  upon  her, 
and  soon  commanded  her  whole  attention.  The  latter  placed  herself  between 
the  combatants,  and  compelled  the  Merrim,ack  to  change  her  position.     In 


BARU   BXTWXBX  THB  MONITOB  AXD  IfXBBDIACK,  Df  BAMPTON  BOABB. 

80  doing  she  grounded,  when  Van  Brunt  again  brought  all  his  guns  to  bear 
upon  her.  Her  situation  was  a  critical  one,  and  as  soon  as  she  got  afloat 
again  she  turned  her  prow  toward  Norfolk,  when  the  Monitor  gave  chase. 
The  monster  suddenly  turned  upon  its  pursuer  and  ran  with  full  speed  upon 
the  ifttle  warrior,  its  huge  beak  grating  over  the  deck  of  the  Monitor.  It 
was  more  damaged  by  the  contact  than  the  vessel  it  assailed.  This  was 
instantly  followed  by  the  plunge  of  a  heavy  shot  through  the  armor  of  the 
MerrimMck^  and  the  concentration  of  the  guns  of  the  latter  on  the  turret  and 
pilot-house  of  the  Monitor,  The  encounter  was  desperate,  but  suddenly 
ceased,  and  the  combatants  withdrew ;  the  Monitor  making  her  way  toward 
Fortress  Monroe,  and  the  Merrimack  and  her  tendere  toward  Norfolk.  The 
Minnesota^  relieved  of  immediate  danger,  was  lightened  by  throwing  some 
heavy  guns  overboard,  and  was  put  afloat  at  two  o'clock  the  next  morning.* 

During  the  combat,  the  gallant  Captain  Worden,  whose  record  in  the 
history  of  the  Navy  is  without  blemish  as  a  man  and  a  soldier,  had  suffered 
severely.  He  had  stationed  himself  at  the  pilot-house,  while  Lieutenant 
Greene  managed  the  guns,  and  Chief  Engineer  Alban  C.  Stimers,  who  was 
on  board  in  the  capacity  of  Government  inspector,  worked  the  turret.     Nine 

1  Report  of  Captain  O.  J.  Van  Brunt  to  the  Secret&ry  of  the  Navy,  March  10, 1869;  Letter  of  Engineer  A. 
C.  Stimers  to  Captain  Ericsson,  Murch  9;  oral  statements  to  the  author  by  Captain  W<yden^and  rariona 
•ccountA  by  contemporaries  and  eye-witnesses ;  also.  Report  of  Lieutenant  Jones  to  the  Confederate  ** Secretary 
of  the  Navy  ^  at  the  close  of  the  first  day's  engagement 
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times  that  turret  was  struck  by  the  Jlferrimack*s  projectiles.     The  side  armor 
was  hit  eight  times  by  them  ;  three  times  they  struck  and  glanced  from  the 

deck,  and  twice  they  gave  the  pilot- 
house— the  most  vulnerable  point — 
a  heavy  blow.  One  of  those  stnick 
fairly  in  front  of  the  peep-hole,  at 
which  Worden  was  watching  his  foe. 
It  shivered  some  cement,  and  cast  it 
so  violently  in  his  face  that  it  blinded 
him  for  several  days,  and  so  shocked 
him,  that  fcr  a  time  he  was  insen- 
sible.* In  the  turret,  Stiraers  and 
two  others  were  knocked  down  by 
the  concussion,  when  it  was  struck ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  Worden, 
no  one  was  very  seriously  injured  on 
board  the  Mofiitor..  He  was  taken  to 
joHH  L.  woiDw.«  Washington  City,  where,  for  a  few 

days,  his  life  was  in  peril,  but  he 
recovered  and  performed  other  gallant  exploits  during  the  war.  His  cour- 
age in  going  out  upon  the  Atlantic  at  that  stormy  season,  in  an  untried  vessel 
of  strange  fashion,  and  his  bold  fight  with  and  glorious  success  against  the 
most  formidable  warrior  then  afloat,  belonging  to  the  Confederates,  won  for 
him  the  most  unbounded  admiration.  It  was  felt  that  he  was  the  savior  of 
his  country  at  a  most  critical  period ;  for  had  the  Merrimack  not  been  checked 
as  she  was,  who  shall  say  what  conquering  power  she  might  not  then,  before 
the  National  navy  was  much  clad  in  armor,  have  exerted  in  securing  a 
triumph  for  the  conspirators  ?  Worden  the  warrior,  and  Ericsson  the  inven- 
tor, shared  in  the  public  gratitude.  On  the  day  of  the  battle.  Chief  Engi- 
neer Stimers  wrote  to  the  latter,  saying, "  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  great 
success.  Tliousands  have  this  day  blessed  you.  I  have  heard  whole  crews 
cheer  you.  Every  man  feels  that  you  have  saved  this  place  to  the  nation  by 
furnishing  us  with  the  means  to  whip  an  iron-clad  frigate,  that  was,  until  our 
arrival,  having  it  all  her  own  way  M'itli  our  most  powerful  vessels." 

The  Merrimack^  whose  exploits  on  Saturday  had  caused  joy 

*  ^se^^  ^'     tl^roughout  the  Confederacy,'  was  so  much  disabled  on  Sunday,* 

and  had  acquired  such  a  wholesome  respect  for  the  Monitor^  that 


>  Wcmlen  hiul  no  thctupht  for  himself.  When  he  recovered  trom  his  Insensibility,  his  first  question  t»*as,  **  Is 
tho  JAnn^Aoto  sure  }^'  He  hud  been  onlereU  to  hi-r  assistance;  and  that  avoa  his  sp<'cial  <Iuty.  When  informed 
that  ho  had  not  only  savfd  that  ship,  but  driven  off  the  JlerHmack^  he  said,  "•  I  don't  (»rc  then,  what  becomes 
otme."*  While  lyin^  in  a  criiical  sLito  tit  Wa;thIni|:ton,  he  received  the  most  assiduous  attentions  from  ever}'- 
body  thate«Mild  administer  ihem;  and  it  iiSHid  that  the  tender-hearted  President,  when  he  first  visite<i  him, 
wept  like  a  futlier  over  the  blinded  hero,  to  whom  ho  felt  extremely  gratefiil  for  his  inestimable  services  for  the 
National  cause. 

'  This  is  from  a  fine  likeness  of  Captain  Worden,  taken  before  his  injury  on  board  the  Monitor. 

•  •*  By  this  (larlnjr  exploit,"  wild  the  Norfolk  Day  Boot,  **  we  have  raised  the  James  Kiver  blockade  without 
foreign  ossistuncv.  and  ore  likely,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Virginia  [Merrimack^y  to  keep  0|)en  the  communi- 
cation." Tlie  Charleston  Mercury  6;ild  exuliinirly  :  **The  iron-clod  steamer  Virginia  cost  ♦185,WK)  to  fit  her 
up,  and  in  one  da\'  destroyed  $1,000,000  worth  of  Yankee  property."  Even  so  late  as  the  llih.  or  two  days  nfler 
the  Monitor  h;fi  sent  the  Merrimack  back  to  Norfolk  a  disheartened  cripple,  Jeffersiin  Davis,  in  a  messaee 
to  the  ** Congress*^  at  Kiehmond,  claimed  a  triumph  for  the  Confederates,  saying,  **The  disparity  of  furccs 
engaged  did  not  Justify  the  anticiitation  of  so  great  a  victory.*^ 
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she  did  not  again  invite  her  little  antagonist  to  combat,'  and  it  was  believed 
that  the  free  navigation  of  the  James  River  by  the  National  gun-boats  would 
speedily  follow.  Impressed  with  this  idea,  and  influenced  by  the  masterly 
movement  of  Johnston  from  Manassas,  General  McClellan  somewhat  changed 
his  plan  for  moving  on  Richmond.  He  called  a  Council  of  War  at  Fairfax 
Coui-t  House  •  by  which  it  was  decided  to  co  down  the  Chesa- 

-r^  ?r  •  T        /»     *  March  18. 

peake    and   debark  the    army  at  Fortress   Monroe,  instead   of 
Urbana  or  Mob-Jack  Bay,  and  from  that  point,  as  a  base  of  supplies,  press 
toward  the  Confederate  capital     This  plan  was  approved  by  the  President, 
on  the  condition  that  a  sufficient  force  should  be  left  for  the  perfect  security 
of  Washington  City,  and  j;o  hold  Manassas  Junction.* 

Preparations  for  the  new  movement  were  immediately  commenced.     It 
was  important  for  the  security  of  Washington,  to  hold  the  Confederates  in 
check  in  Western  Virginia  and  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.     Movements  to 
this  end  had  been  made  very  soon  after  the  close  of  the  campaign  in  Western 
Virginia,  recorded  in  Chapter  IV.    Early  in  January,  the  gallant  and  accom- 
plished General  Lander,  who  was  suffering  from  a  wound  received  in  a  skiiv 
mish  at  Edwards's  Ferry,  a  few  days 
after  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff,  in 
October,  took  command  of  a  force  to 
protect  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
way.    He  had  a  wily  and  energetic 
opponent   in   "Stonewall  Jackson," 
who  was  endeavoring  to  gain  what 
Floyd,  and  Wise,  and  Lee  had  lost, 
and  to  hold  possession  of  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley.     Lander,  with  a  force 
of  about  four  thousand  men,  made  a 
series  of  rapid  movements   against 
him.     With  only  four  hundred  horse- 
men, he  dashed  upon  him  in  the  night 
at  Blooming  Gap,  in  the 

middle  of  February,*  cap-     *  ^"'''  '*-  „^^^,^^  ^  ^^^^^^ 

tured  seventeen  of  his  commissioned 

officers  and  nearly  sixty  of  his  rank  and  file,  and  compelled  him  to  retire. 
Lander  also  occupied  Romne}"^,  but  fell  back  on  the  approach  of  Jackson's 
superior  force,  when  the  latter  took  post  at  Winchester. 

Lander's  career  as  an  independent  commander  was  short.  His  wound 
became  painful  from  constant  exertions,  and  this,  with  anxiety  and  exposure, 
brought  on  disease  which  assumed  the  form  of  a  fatal  congestion  of  the  brain. 

*  Tho  hnge  prow  of  tho  JIfarrimack  was  twisted  by  her  collision  with  her  foo;  her  flni;-stn(r  an<l  anchor 
were  shot  away ;  bfr  pipes  for  smoke  and  steam  were  riddled ;  and  her  commander  (Buchanan)  nnd  seven  of  her 
crew  were  killed  and  wounded.  Another  Confederate  gun-boat  lost  six  men.  The  entire  loss  of  tho  Nationals, 
during  the  two  days  of  conflict,  was  not  much  short  of  400  men.  besides  the  flno  frigates  Congress  and  Cumher- 
landy  the  tug  Dragon^  and  damage  inflicted  on  tho  Jfinnesota^  and  tho  property  in  the  two  vessidn  flrst  named. 

'  Gcncr.d  McClellan  issue<l  a  stirring  address  to  his  soldiers,  in  tho  form  of  a  General  Order,  in  which  he 
said :  **  For  a  long  time  I  have  kept  you  Inactive,  but  not  without  a  purpose.  Ton  were  to  bo  disciplined  and 
instructed.  Tho  formidable  artillery  you  now  have  bad  to  be  created.  Other  armies  were  to  move  and  accom- 
plish certain  rennlta.  I  have  held  yon  back  that  you  might  give  the  denth-blow  to  tho  rebellton  that  has  dis- 
tracted our  once  happy  country The  period  of  inaction  has  paaaed :  I  will  bring  yoa  now  face  to  fiuse 

with  the  rebels,  and  only  pray  that  Ood  may  defend  the  right** 
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He   died  on   the   2d   of  March,  when  his   country  lost  one  of  its   ablest 

defenders.     For  his   brief  but  valuable  services  in  Western  Virginia,  the 

Secretary  of  War  had  publicly  thanked  him.*     General  Shields, 

*S62.  '     another  brave  soldier,  who  had  done  good  service  in.  Mexico^ 

was   appointed  Lander's   successor  in  command   of  the   troops 

of  the  latter. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Banks,  commanding  the  Fifth  Corps,  had  sent 

a  force  under  Colonel  Geary  to  reoo- 
cupy  Harper's  Ferry,*  as  the  first  step 
toward  seizing  and  holding  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley.  He  took  command  there 
in  person  late  in  February,  and  with  his 
forces  occupied  the  heights  near  the 
ferry;  also  Charleston  and  Leesburg,  and 
other  important  points  on  each  side  of  the 
Blue  Ridge.  Jackson,  who  had  occupied 
places  directly  in  front  of  Banks,  was 
pushed  back  to  Winchester,  where  he  was 
posted  with  his  division  of  nearly  eight 
i  thousand  men,  when,  early  in  March, 
Johnston  evacuated  Manassas.  That 
evacuation  was  followed  by  the  retire- 
ment of  Jackson  up  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley, on  the  approach  of  Union  troops  under  Generals  Hamilton 

*Marchll.  *''    ,,^.11.  a        xx  t  tT r  -r      1  1  /. 

and   W  illiams.*     He  retreated  to   Mount  Jackson,  about  forty 
miles  above  Winchester,  where  he  was  in  direct  communication  with  a  force 
at  Luray  and  another  at  Washington,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain, 
not  far  from  Thompson's  Gap.     Shields  pursued*  Jackson  to  his 
halting-place,    creating   the  greatest   consternation    among  the 
inhabitants.      The     secessionists     fled 
southward,  while  their  few  slaves,  sud- 
denly relieved  from  bondage  to  their 
fugitive  masters,  took  their  departure, 
by  every  possible  mode  of  conveyance, 
toward    the    National    lines.      Shields 
found    his    antaoronist    too    stron<r    to 
warrant  an  attack,  and  he  fell  back  to 
Winchester,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of 
safety  and  drawing  Jackson  from  his 
supports.     He  was  closely  pursued  by 
Jackson's  cavalry,  under  Turner  Ashby, 
one  of  the  most  dashing  of  the  Con- 
federate cavalry  ofticei-s  in  that  region.  ksodi-h  ok  blavks 

To  Banks  had  been  assigned  the  duty  of  covering  the  line  of  the  Poto- 
mac and  Washington  City,  after  the  movement  agreed  upon  in  council  at 
Fairfiix  Court  House  had  been  conditionally  sanctioned  by  the  President, 
and  he  was  ordered  to  place  the  bulk  of  his  force  at  Manassas  Junction  and 


>  See  page  18a 
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yicinity,  and  to  repair  the  Manassas  Gap  Railway,  so  as  to  have  a  rapid  and 
direct  communication  with  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Accordingly,  on  the 
retirement  of  Jackson  up  the  valley,  he  put  the  first  division  of  his  corps 
in  motion  for  Centreville,  under  General  Williams,  leaving  only  the  division 
of  Shields  and  some  Michigan  cavalry  in  Winchester. 

Spies  informed  Jackson  of  tiie  weakening  of  Banks's  army  in  the  Valley, 
and  he  immediately  moved  down  to  attack  him  at  Winchester.  General 
Shields,  who  was  in  immediate  command  there,  had  a  force  of  about  six 
thousand  infantry,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry,  and  twenty-four  guns, 
well  posted  on  a  ridge,  so  as  to  cover  the  roads  entenng  Winchester  from 
the  south.  This  position  was  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  village  of 
Kemstown,  and  two  and  a  half  south  of  Winchester. 

Toward   the   evening  of  the  22d   of  March,  Ashby's  cavalry  drove   m* 
Shields's  pickets,  when  the  latter  moved  a  small  force  to  oppose  the  assailants. 
While  directing  it  in  person,  his  arm  was  shattered  above  his  elbow  by  the 
fragments  of  a  shell,  which  also  wounded  his  side.     He  was  prostrated,  but 
was  able  to  make  dispositions  for  a  vigorous  encounter  with  his  foe  the  next 
day.*     Under  cover  of  the  night  he  pushed  forward  the  brigade  of  Colonel 
Kimball,  of  the  Fourteenth  Indiana,  to  Kemstown,  supported  by  Daum's 
artillery,  well  posted.     Colonel  Sullivan's  brigade  was  placed  within  support- 
ing distance,  as  a  reserve  in  Kimball's  rear.     In  that  order  the  troops  reposed 
until  morning,  when  a  reconnoissance  obtained  no  positive  information  of 
any  Confederate  force  immediately  in  front,  excepting  Ashby's  cavalry. 
General  Banks  believed  General  Jackson  to  be  too  weak  or  too  prudent 
to  attack  Shields,  and  at  ten  o'clock  that  morning*  he  departed 
for  Washington  City  by  way  of  Harper's  Ferry,  in  obedience  to    *^*^^^ 
a  summons  from  Head-quarters,  leaving  his  staff-officers  to  start 
for  Centreville  in  the  afternoon.     He  was  soon  made  to  retrace  his  steps  by 
the  sounds  of  battle  in  his  rear. 

At  the  time  when  the  National  scouts  saw  nothing  but  Ashby's  cavalry, 
Jackson's  whole  force  was  strongly  posted  in  battle  order,  with  artillery  on 
each  flank,  in  an  eligible  situation  half  a  mile  south  of  Kemstown,  com- 
pletely masked  by  woods,  which  were  filled  with  his  skirmishers ;  and  within 
an  hour  after  Banks  left  Winchester,  Confederate  cannon  opened  upon  Kim- 
ball Sullivan's  brigade  was  immediately  ordered  forward  to  Kimball's  sup- 
port, and  a  severe  action  was  commenced  by  artillery  on  both  sides,  but  at 
too  great  distance  to  be  very  effective. 

Jackson  now  took  the  initiative,  and,  with  a  considerable  force  of  all  arms, 
attempted  to  turn  Kimball's  left  flank,  when  an  active  body  of  skirmishers, 
under  Colonel  Carroll,  composed  of  his  regiment  (the  Eighth  Ohio)  ana  three 
companies  of  the  Sixty-seventh  Ohio,  were  thrown  forward  on  both  sides  of 
the  Valley  Turnpike,  to  oppose  the  movement.  These  were  supported  by 
four  guns  of  Jenks's  artillery.  The  Confederates  were  repulsed  at  all  points, 
and  Jackson  abandoned  his  designs  upon  the  National  left,  massed  a  heavy 
force  on  their  right,  and  sent  two  additional  batteries  and  his  reserves  to  sup- 


1  Jackson  had  ten  reglmento  of  VliglnUi  Inlkntiy,  with  27  cannon  and  990  cavalry.  ITlti  force  wan,  aecord- 
Inf  to  Pollard,  **  0000  men^  with  Captain  McLaoghlin'a  battery  of  artillery,  and  Colonel  Ashby's  Cavalry.**— 
Firtt  Tear  qf  the  War,  281 
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port  the  movement.  With  this  combined  force  he  pressed  forward  to  torn 
and  crush  his  adversary's  left.  Daum's  artillery  could  not  check  the  move- 
ment, and  imminent  peril  threatened 
the  Union  army.  Informed  of  this, 
Shields,  who  from  his  bed  was  in  a 
measqre  conducting  the  battle,  order- 
ed Colonel  E.  B.  Tyler's  brigade*  to 
the  support  of  Kimball,  and  directed 
the  latter  to  employ  all  of  his  dispo- 
sable  infantry  in  an  attempt  to  carry 
Jackson's  batteries,  and  then  to  turn 
his  left  flank  and  hurl  it  back  on  its  cen- 
»  ten     Tlie  execution  of  this  important 

and  perilous  order  was  intrusted  to 
the  gallant  Tyler  and   his   fine  bri- 
gade.  The  Confederates  were  pressed 
back  to  a  stone  fence,  which  gave 
them     shelter,    where  a     desperate 
struggle  ensued  with  Jackson's   fa- 
mous "Stonewall  brigade."     For  a  little  while  the  result  was  doubtful, 
when  the  Fifth  and  Sixty-second  Ohio  and  Thirteenth  Indiana,  of  Sullivan's 
brigade,  and  the  Fourteenth  Indiana,  Eighty-fourth  Pennsylvania,  and  parts 
of  the  Eighth  and  Sixty-seventh  Ohio,  of  Kimball's  brigade,  hastened  to  the 
support  of  Tyler.     The  combined  forces  dashed  on  the  Confederates,  forced 
them  back  through  the  woods,  and  sent  them  in  full  retreat  up  the  Valley, 
with  a  heavy  loss,*  but  in  good  order,  for  their  discipline  was  perfect.     So 
inded  the  Battle  of  Kerxstowx. 

The  National  troops  bivouacked  on  the  battle-field  the  night  after  the 
victory,  and  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  l)egan  a  vigorous  pursuit  of  the 
Confederates  toward  Strasburg.  Meanwhile,  Shields,  who  was  satisfied  that 
re-enforcements  for  Jackson  could  not  be  far  off,  had  sent  an  express  afler 
Williams's  division,  then  far  on  its  way  toward  Gentreville.  Banks,  who 
was  informed  by  telegraph  of  the  battle,  had  already  ordered  it  back.  He 
also  hastened  to  Winchester,  took  command  in  person,  and  followed  the 
retreating  Confederates  up  the  valley  almost  to  Mount  Jackson.  This 
demonstration  of  Jackson's,  and  information  that  he  might  instantly  call  re- 
enforcements  to  his  aid,  caused  the  retention  of  Banks's  forces  in  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  and  the  appointment  of  General  James  Wadsworth  to  the 
command  of  the  troops  left  for  the  immediate  defense  of  the  National 
Capital.     He  was  made  militaiy  governor  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  the  mean  time  General  McClellan  had  been  foi'warding  his  forces  to 
Fortress  Monroe,  preparatoiy  to  an  advance  on  llichmond.  He  left  Wash- 
ington on  the  Ist  of  April,  on  which  day  he  sent  to  the  adjutant-general  a 

>  The  Seventh  and  Twenty-ninth  Ohio,  Seventh  Imllona,  First  Vir|;lnia,  and  One  nandred  and  Tenth 
Pennsylvania. 

3  Jacksun  left  behind  2  cannon,  4  caissons,  many  small  arms,  and  about  800  prisoners.  He  reported  his 
killed  to  bo  SO,  and  his  wouni^^d  at  812.  Shields  reported  270  of  the  Confederato  dead  found  on  the  battie-fleld 
after  the  conflict,  and  estimated  Jackson's  entire  loss  at  nearly  IfiOO.  The  National  loss,  acoording  to  his  report, 
Was  nearly  000  men.  of  whom  103  were  killed,  and  441  were  wounded.  Among  the  slain  was  Colonel  Murray, 
of  the  Eighty-fourth  Pennsylvania. 
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statement  of  the  number  and  intended  disposition  of  the  forces  which  he  left 
behind :  a  part  for  the  immediate  defense  of  the  Capital,  and  the  remainder 
for  other  operations  more  remote,  but  whose  chief  business  was  to  secure 
Washington  City.  The  number  left  was  a  little  more  than  seventy-three 
thousand.*  A  few  days  later,  he  had  under  his  command,  ^t  Fortress 
Monroe,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand  men  (exclusive  of  the  forces 
of  General  Wool),  which  had  been  sent  thither  within  a  little  more  than 
thirty  days,  in  transports  furnished  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  John 
Tucker.* 

The  movements  of  "  Stonewall "  Jackson,  General  Ewell,  and  other  active 
commanders  in  the  Upper  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah   and  its  vicinity,  had 
made  it  important  to  strengthen  Fremont  in  the  Mountain  Department,  and 
for  that  purpose  Blenker's  division  of  ten  thousand  men  was  withdrawn  from 
the  Army  of.  the  Potomac  before  McClellan  left  Washington.     A  further 
reduction  of  the  force  under  his  command  was  made  at  this  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  i-eport  of  General  Wadsworth,  that  the  troops  left  for  the  imme- 
diate defense  of  Washington  were  insufficient.'    This  matter  was  referred  to 
the     Adjutant-General, 
(L.  Thomas),  and  Gen- 
eral K   A.   Hitchcock, 
and,  on    their  decision 
that  the  force  was  inad- 
equate, the  army  corps 
of  General    McDowell 
was     detached    from 
McClellan^s  immediate 
command,  and  ordered 
to  report  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  War.     It 
was  not  withdrawn 
from  active  co-operation 
with    McClellan.      O  n 
the  contrary,  it  was  in  mao.hdw's  nz^^v^Br«^  To«nowK.« 

a  position,  experts  say,  to  perform  the  best  service  in  such  co-operation, 
while  it  would  serve  the  other  purpose  of  covering  Washington,  for  it  was 
to  occupy  a  position  to  prevent  Johnston  turning  back  from  the  Rappahan- 
nock to  sack  the  National  Capital,  and  also  to  keep  Confederate  troops  in 
that  region  and  over  the  Blue  Ridge  from  joining  those  at  Richmond. 


»  Of  these  ia,000  were  to  romain  in  garrison  at  and  In  front  of  Washington  ;  TJSO  at  Warronton ;  10,8»  at 
Manasaos;  85,467  In  tbo  Sheoaniloah  Valley;  and  1,850  on  the  Loirer  Potomac.— Sco  McClellan'a  Report, 
pc|^  66L 

»  Beport  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Tucker,  April  6, 1S«2.  Besides  the  soldiers,  these  transports,  con- 
slstlnz  of  18  stealner^  183  schooners,  and  SS  bnrses.  c<»nv»'ye<i  44  batteries,  14,592  beasts,  1,150  wagon^  74  amba- 
lanoea.  several  |iontoon  bridges,  tel^raph  materials,  and  an  inimenso  amount  of  equipage.  The  only  loss  sus- 
tained in  this  work  of  transr'ortation  con:d8te<I  of  S  mules  and  9  barses,  the  cargoes  of  the  latter  being  saved. 

»  Wadsworth  rep«»rted  his  fbrco  lit  for  duty  at  19,022,  neariy  all  of  them  now  and  Imperfectly  disciplined, 
and  several  of  the  regiments  in  a  dis'irganlzed  ci>ndltion.  At  the  wime  time  he  was  under  orders  fhim  McClel- 
lan to  send  three  regiments  to  the  Peninsnln,  one  to  Bndd's  Ferry,  and  4000  men  to  Manassas  and  Warrenton. 
The  absence  of  those  would  reduce  the  force  in  and  around  Washington  to  less  than  15.000  men. 

*  This  was  the  apnearanoe  of  the  old  Conrt-House  (which  was  Magmder's  head-qnarters  ia  Yorktownl^ 
with  the  mlns  of  buildings  near  it  in  1868.  It  stands  a  short distanee  fh>m  the  fiimoua  mansion  of  the  Nelaoi 
fluBlly,  whieh  was  bombarded  during  the  siege  of  Yorktown  In  1781. 
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At  this  time  General  J.  B.  Magrudcr,  whom  we  have  already  met  at  Big 
Bethel  and  the  burning  of  Hampton,  was  in  command  of  eleven  thousand 
men  on  the  Virginia  Peninsula,  between  the  James  and  York  rivers,  with 
his  head-quartei-s  at  Yorktown,  which  he  had  fortified.  ^Magruder  had 
intended  to  make  liis  •  line  of  defense  as  far  down  the  Peninsula  as  Big 
Bethel,  at  positions  in  front  of  Howard's  and  Young's  Mills,  and  at  Ship 
Point,  on  the  York  River.  But  when  he  perceived  the  strong  force  gathered 
at  Fortrcss  Monroe,  he  felt  too  weak  to  make  a  stand  on  his  proposed  line, 
and  he  prepared  to  i-eceive  !McClellan  on  a  second  line,  on  Warwick  River. 
He  left;  a  small  body  of  troops  on  his  first  line  and  at  Ship  Point,  and  dis- 
tributed his  remaining  force  along  a  front  of  about  thirteen  miles.  At 
Yorktown,  on  Gloucester  Point  opposite,  and  on  Mulberry  Island,  on  the 
James  River,'  lie  placed  fixed  garrisons,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  six 
thousand  men,  so  that  along  a  line  of  thirteen  miles  in  front  of  McClellan's 
great  army,  there  were  only  about  five  thousand  Confederate  soldiers  behind 
incomplete  earth-works.  General  McClellan  estimated  Magruder's  force  at 
from  fifteen  thousand  to  twenty  thousand  men,  while  the  eight  thousand 
troops  under  Huger  at  Norfolk,  he  supposed  to  be  fifteen  thousand  in 
number. 

When  General  McClellan  arrived  at  Fortress  Monroe,  he  found  fifty-eight 
thousand  men  and  one  hundred  cannon  of  his  army  there.  Large  numbem 
of  troops  were  continually  amving.  Perceiving  the  importance  of  marching 
upon  Magruder  before  he  could  be  re-enforced  by  Johnston,  and  hoping  by 
rapid  movements  to  drive  or  capture  him  and  press  on  to  Richmond,  McClel- 
lan put  his  whole  force  then  in  readiness  at  Fortress  Monroe  in  motion  up  the 
Peninsula,  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  April.  He  had  counted  upon  the 
co-operation  of  the  remnant  of  the  naval  force  in  Hampton  Roads  in  the 
reduction  of  the  Confederate  water-batteries  on  the  York  and  James  rivers, 
and  Flag-ofticer  Goldsborough  had  ofiered  to  extend  such  ?issistance  in  storm- 
ing the  works  at  Yorktown  and  Gloucester,  provided  the  latter  position  should 
be  firet  turned  by  the  army.  He  was  reluctant  to  weaken  his  force,  for  the 
Merrimack  was  hourly  expected,  with  renewed  strength,  and  the  James  River 
was  blockaded  by  Confederate  gun-boats  on  its  bosom  and  Confederate  bat- 
teries on  its  shore.  * 

McClellan's  invading  force  moved  in  two  columns,  one  along  the  old 
Yorktown  road  and  the  other  by  the  Warwick  road.  These  were  led 
respectively  by  Generals  Heintzelman  and  Keyes.     The  former,  on  the  right, 

led  the  divisions  of  Generals  Fitz  John  Porter  and 
Hamilton,  of  the  Third  Corps,  and  Sedgwick's 
division  of  the  Second  Corps ;  while  Keyes  led 
the  divisions  of  Generals  Couch  and  W.  F.  Smith, 
of  the  Fourth  Corps.  They  pressed  forward,  and 
on  the  following  day  the  right,  accompanied  by 
McClellan,  was  at  Big  Bethel,  and  the  Commander- 
''  in-chief  made  his  head-quarters  at  a  house  very  near 
MccLELLAN'8  iiEAD-QUABTBRs.      thc  spot  whcrc  thc  gallant  Greble  fell,  ten  months 

1  This  waa  Boraotimcs  called  Mnlberrj  Point,  for  it  is  not  acttuUly  an  island  now,  the  channelbetween  It 
And  the  former  main  having  been  closed. 
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before.'     The  left  was  at  the  little  village  of  "Warwick  Court  House  at  the 
same  time. 

The  army  moved  slowly  on  until  the  afternoon  of  the  5th,  without  any 
impediment  excepting  almost 
impassable  mud,  when  the  ad- 
vance of  each  column  was 
confronted  and  made  to 
halt  by  Magruder's  fortified 
lines,  the  right  near  York- 
town,  on  the  York,  the  left 
near  Winn's  Mill,  on  the 
Warwick  River.  The  latter 
Btreara  heads    within  a   mile 

of   Yorktown,    and,    flowing  bc«.  at  wabwick  couHT-nou8B.« 

across  the  Peninsula,  falls  into 

the  James  River.  In  front  of  these  lines  McClellan's  continually  augmenting 
army  remained  a  month,  engaged  in  the  tedious  operations  of  a  regular  siege,' 
under  the  direction  of  General  Fitz  John  Porter,  casting  up  intrenchments, 
skirmishing  frequently,  and  on  one  occasion  making  a  rcconnoissance  in  force, 
which  resulted  in  an  engagement  disastrous  to  the  Nationals.  This  was  by 
the  division  of  General  Smith  of  the  Fourth  Corps,  who  attacked 
the  Confederates  at  Dam  No.  1,  on  the  Warwick,*  between  the  '^^^l  ^^ 
mills  of  Lee  and  Winn.  The  movement  was  gallantly  made, 
but  failed.  The  vanguard  of  the  Nationals  (composed  of  four  Vermont  com- 
panies, who  had  waded  the  stream,  waist  deep,  under  cover  of  the  cannon  of 
-Vyre's  battery,  and  who  were  re-enforced  by  eight  other  companies)  was 
driven  back  across  the  river'  with  the  loss  of  a  hundred  men,  and  was  poorly 
compensated  by  inflicting  upon  the  foe  the  loss  of  seventy-five  men.  This 
repulse  confirmed  McClellan  in  his  belief  that  an  immense  force  of  Confeder- 
ates was  on  his  front,  and  Magruder  (who  had  resorted  to  all  sorts  of  tricks 
to  mislead  his  antagonist)  was  enabled  to  write  truly  on  the  3d  of  May,  the 
day  before  he  fled  from  Yorktown,  "  Thus,  with  five  thousand  men,  exclusive 
of  the  garrison,  we  stopped  and  held  in  check  over  one  hundred  thousand  of 
the  enemy."* 

McClellan  had  reasons  for  being  extremely  cautious.  His  Government 
was  evidently  withholding  from  him  its  perfect  confidence,  and  he  began  to 
fear  that  it  might,  in  a  degree,  withhold  its  support  also.  The  detachment 
of  Blenker's  division  from  his  command  disturl>ed  him,  but  when  McDowell's 
corp^  was  also  detached,  and  he  was  refused  the  control  of  the  ten  thousand 


'  Seo  pagro  SOS,  Toliiine  L 

*  In  this  little  sketch  is  soon  thft  house,  with  two  chimneys  on  the  oatsldo  of  the  gable  on  the  left,  which 
was  oooapied  by  Genenil  Kcyes  on  the  nitrht  of  the  4th  of  April. 

*  Among  the  really  bnivo  men  who  fell  at  this  time  wns  private  William  Scott,  of  the  Third  Verra'»nt»  who. 
a  few  months  before,  hud  been  s<*ntcnced  by  McClellan  to  be  shot  for  s>lee|>in^  on  his  ptwt.  Secretary  (-ameron 
pardoned  him,  an<l  no  Imiver  soldier  w:u  found  In  the  ranks  of  the  patriots.  IIu  waa  among  the  flrsi  who  crossi'd 
the  Warwick  River  in  this  movement, 

*  Mogruder's  rep«»rt  to  Cooper,  Mny  8. 1862.  A  British  officer  (Colonel  Freemantle).  who  ^pent  three  months 
with  the  Confederate  army,  says  Ma2rn«ler  told  him  '*  the  clIflTerent  di»d?es  he  resorted  to  t<»  blind  and  deceive 
McClellan  as  to  his  stremrth,"^  and  f>aid  he  was  jrrently  amused  and  relieved  **  when  he  saw  that  freneral  with  hit 
tnafnifioent  army  bedn  to  break  trronnd  before  miserable  earth-works  defended  by  only  8.000  men.^'Vreemantle^s 
Thr§4  Months  in  th€  Southern  State; 
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troops  under  General  Wool  at  Fortress  Monroe,  he  was  alarmed.  The  use 
of  all  these  troops  formed  a  part  of  his  plan  of  operations  against  Richmond. 
IJe  knew  the  ability  and  energy  of  Johnston,  and  anticipated  what  really 
happened,  namely,  the  movement  toward  Richmond  of  the  bulk  of  the  Con- 
federate army  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  National  army  was  in  force 
on  the  Peninsula.  He  therefore,  from  his  head-quarters  before  Yorktown, 
sent  a  remonstrance  to  the  Government"  as^ainst  a  further  dimina- 

*Ma7  1862.  . 

*  tion  of  his  force,  declaring  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  he  would 
have  to  fight  all  the  available  troops  of  the  Confederates  not  far  from  his 
position.  "Do  not  force  me  to  do  so,"  he  said,  "with  diminished  numbers; 
but,  whatever  your  decision  may  be,  I  will  leave  nothing  undone  to  obtain 
success."  He  urgently  requested  Franklin^s  division  of  McDowell's  corps  to 
be  sent  to  him,  and  it  was  done. 

Two  days  later,*  McClellan  telegraphed  to  the  War  Department  that  it 
•  April  T  ^^  clear  that  he  would  have  the  whole  Confederate  force  on 
his  hands,  "  probably  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  men, 
and  possibly  more ;"  and  in  a  dispatch  to  the  President,  on  the  same  day,  he 
^sured  him  that  his  own  force,  fit  for  duty,  did  not  exceed  eighty-five  thou- 
sand men.  This  statement  astonished  the  President.  McClellan  had 
wearied  him  with  complaints  that  he  was  not  properly  sustained,  when  the 
Government  was  doing  all  in  its  power  for  him  compatible  with  its  para- 
mount duty  to  secure  the  capital.  "Your  dispatches,"  wrote  the  kind- 
hearted  President,*  "complaining  that  you  are  not  properly 
"^^  *  sustained,  while  they  do  not  offend  me,  do  pain  me  very  much.** 
He  then  explained  why  Blenker's  division  was  withdrawn,  pointed  to  the 
necessity  that  held  Banks  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  reminded  the 
General  that  the  explicit  order  that  Washington  should,,  "  by  the  judgment 
of  all  the  commanders  of  army  corps,  be  left  entirely  secure,"  had  been 
neglected,  and  that  was  the  reason  for  detaining  McDowell  "  There  is  a 
curious  mystery  about  the  number  of  troops  now  with  you,"  continued  the 
President.  "  When  I  telegraphed  you  on  the  6th,  saying  you  had  a  hundred 
thousand  with  you,  I  had  just  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  War  a*  state- 
ment taken,  as  he  said,  from  your  own  returns,  making  one  hundred  and 
eight  thousand  then  with  you  and  ^n  rotUe  to  you.  You  now  say  you  will 
bave  but  eighty-five  thousand  men  when  all  en  route  to  you  shall  have 
reached  you.  How  can  the  discrepancy  of  twenty-three  thousand,  be  accounted 
for  ?"*  The  President  then  urged  McClellan  to  strike  a  blow  instantly.  "  By 
delay,"  he  said,  "  the  enemy  will  relatively  gain  upon  you ;  that  is,  he  will 
gain  faster  by  fortifications  and  re-enforcements  than  you  can  by  re-enforce- 
ments alone.  And  once  more  let  me  tell  you,"  he  said^  "  it  is  indispensable 
to  i/ou  that  you  strike  a  blow.  J  am  powerless  to  help  this.  You  will  do 
me  the  justice  to  remember,  I  always  insisted  that  going  down  the  Bay  in 
search  of  a  field,  instead  of  fighting  at  or  near  Manassas,  was  only  shifting 
and  not  surmounting  a  difficulty ;  that  we  would  find  the  same  enemy,  and 
the  same  or  equal  intrenchments,  at  either  place.  The  country  will  not  fail 
to  note  —  is  now  noting  —  that  the  present  hesitation  to  move  upon  an 
intrenched  enemy  is  but  the  story  of  Manassas  i-epeated."    The  President 

>  This  question  was  not  answered  then,  nor  has  it  been  since.    In  his  final  report,  MoClellan  gave  the  Preal' 
denCs  letter,  but  makes  no  comment  on  the  significant  question. 
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closed  with  an  assurance  that  he  never  had  a  Hnder  feeling  toward  the 
Creneral  than  he  had  then,  nor  a  fuller  purpose  to  sustain  him,  so  far  as  in  his 
most  anxious  judgment  he  consistently  could.  His  last  words  were — ''But 
you  must  act." 

McClellan  did  not  heed  the  closing  injunction.  Almost  a  month  longer 
he  hesitated  in  front  of  Magruder's  feebly  manned  lines,  digging  parallels, 
forming  batteries  and  redoubts,  and  preparing  for  an  assault  upon  Yorktown 
with  as  much  caution  as  did  the  American  and  French  armies  on  the  same 
field  in  1781  ;*  and  at  the  close  of  April,  when  his  preparations  were  almost 
completed,  he  reported  the  number  of  his  entire  army  on  the  Peninsula, 
exclusive  of  General  Wool's  force  at  Fortress  Monroe,  which  was  fully 
co-operating  with  him,*  at  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  three  hundred 
and  seventy-eight,  whereof  one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  three  hundred 
and  ninety-two  were  present  and  fit  for  duty.  Franklin's  divbion,  which  he 
so  much  desired,  and  with  which  he  promised  to  invest  and  attack  Gloucester 
Point  immediately,  as  the  preliminary  to  an  assault  on  Yorktown,  was 
promptly  sent  to  him ;  but  those  troops,  over  twelve  thousand  strong,  were 
kept  in  idleness  about  a  fortnight  on  the  transports  in  the  York  River, 
bepause,  as  McClellan  alleged,  his  preparations  for  the  attack  were  not  com- 
pleted when  they  arrived.  He  aflerwards  complained  that  the  lack  of 
McDowell's  corps  to  perform  the  work  he  had  promised  to  assign  to  Frank- 
lin, namely,  the  turning  of  Yorktown  by  an  attack  on  Gloucester,  was  the 
cause  of  his  failure  to  attack  Yorktown,  and  "  made  rapid  and  brilliant  ope- 
rations impossible."  Another  and  more  restraining  reason  seems  to  have 
been  the  inability,  during  that  fortnight,  to  decide  whether  to  attempt  to 
fiank  his  foe  or  to  inake  a  direct  attack  upon  him,  until  it  was  too  late  to  do 
either. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Confederates  had  been  active.  Magruder,  as  we  have 
observed,  had  made  his  five  thousand  men  deceive  McClellan  with  the 
appearance  of  an  overwhelming  force,  and  had  kept  him  at  bay;  while 
Johnston,  so  soon  as  McClellan's  movement  was  developed,  put  his  army, 
then  on  the  Rapid  Anna,  in  motion  for  Richmond,  and  there  kept  it  well 
in  hand  for  the  defense  of  the  Confederate  capital  General  Robert  R  Lee 
was  then  Jefferson  Davis's  Chief  of  Sta¥,  and  both  he  and  Johnston  con- 
sidered the  Peninsula,  with  the  probability  of  the  York  and  James  rivers  on 
each  flank  being  opened  to  the  National  gun-boats,  entirely  untenable. 

Soon  afler  McClellan's  arrival  before  Yorktown,  Johnston  visited  and 
inspected  the  works  there,  and,  being  satisfied  that  its  defenses  were  inade- 
quate, urged  the  military  authorities  at.  Richmond  to  withdraw  the  troops, 
for  he  had  no  doubt  that  McClellan  would  (as  he  easily  could  have  done) 
capture  Yorktown,  and  with  gun-boats  and  transports  push  i-apidly  to  the 
head  of  the  Peninsula.  Johnston's  desire  was  to  concentrate  all  his  forces 
around  Richmond,  and  give  the  National  troops  a  decisive  battle  there.  He 
was  overruled ;  and  it  was  determined  to  hold  the  Peninsula,  if  possible, 

>  He  esUbliahjNl  a  depot  of  supplies  at  Ship  Point,  on  the  Poqnosin  River,  nn  arm  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  near 
the  month  of  the  York  River.  His  first  parallel  was  opened  at  about  a  mile  from  Yorktown.  and  under  its  pro- 
teetloo  batteries  were  established  along  a  curved  line  extending  from  the  York  River  on  the  rlirht  to  the  head 
of  tb4»  Warwick  River  on  the  left,  with  a  cord  about  a  mile  In  length.  He  constructed  14  batteries  andS 
rsdonbts,  and  taWy  arm  ed  them  with  heavy  siege-gun%  some  of  them  lOO-poondert  and  SOO-pounden. 

*  MoClellAD's  disparch  to  the  President,  April  7, 1802. 
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until  Huger  might  dismantle  the  fortifications  at  Norfolk,  destroy  the  naval 
establishment  there,  and  evacuate  the  seaboard.*  At  that  time  the  whole 
scarcoast  below  Norfolk  to  St.  Augustine,  excepting  at  Charleston  and  its 
immediate  vicinity,  was  in  possession  of  the  National  forces.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  the  Peninsula  temporarily,  re-enforcements  were  sent  down 
from  Richmond  when  it  was  known  that  McClellan  was  intrenching,*  and 
Johnston  took  command  at  Yorktown  in  person. 

The  spectacle  was  now  exhibited  of  one  party  nervously  hesitating  to 
strike,  while  the  other  Rarty  was  as  nervously  anxious  to  flee  from  the  expected 
blow.  And  here  began  that  series  of  tardy  movements  which  distinguished 
McClellan's  campaign  on  the  Peninsula,  in  which  disease  consumed  more 
brave  men  than  the  storms  of  battle  swept  away.' 

^  BaWt-JUldM  of  Vie  SoutK,\)y  ux\  Enslish  Combatant,  pasre  1G9.  Mr.  Swinton  rara  (^\>n?7>ai(^«Af  a« 
Army  of  the  Potomac  page  108)  that  this  exposition  of  the  views  and  wi»he8  of  the  Confederate  commander 
waa  given  to  him  by  Johnston  himself. 

'  General  Mtigriider,  in  his  report,  declared  that  ho  expocto<l  an  attack  immediatolv'  after  the  arrival  of 
MeOlellan.  and  his  tntops  slept  in  the  trenches;  ^'but,*^  ho  said,  ^*to  my  utter  surprists  he  [lermltttMl  day  after 
day  to  elapse  without  an  assault*^  In  a  few  days  Mrigrador  perceived  earih-works  rising  In  fhmt  of  his,  and 
took  heart  '^lie  enforcements,*'  he  said,  ^'bcgtm  to  pour  in,  and  each  hour  the  army  i»f  the  Peninsula  grew 
'Stronger  and  str«»ngor,  until  anxiety  passed  from  my  mind  as  to  the  result  of  an  attack  upon  us."^ 

•  Twenty  of  the  thirty  days,  during  which  the  army  lay  before  Yorktown.  were  stiirmy  ones.  Heavy  tjinn- 
der-showers  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession.  The  wearied  and  heatc«l  men  who  worked  in  the  trenches, 
or  who  were  on  duty  under  arms,  were  compellfd  to  n-st  on  the  damp  ground  at  night,  by  which  they  were 
oUilled.  Fevers  followed.  "In  a  short  time,**  says  Dr.  Marks,  '•the  sick  in  our  hospitals  were  numbered  by 
thousands,  and  many  died  so  suddenly  that  the  disease  hod  all  the  aspect  of  a  plague.**— 7V<«  P»nintula  0am- 
paign  in  Virginia,  by  Rev.  J.  J.  Mark^  D.  D..  page  18S. 

Ofneral  J.  O.  Rarnnnl.  McC!ellan*s  Engineer-in -Chief,  in  his  veport  to  his  commander  at  the  close  of  the 
eampiil'^n  says,  after  s|»eaklntr  of  the  toils  of  the  troops  lor  a  month  in  the  tn-nche*,  or  lying  In  the  swamps  of 
Warwick  :  "  We  lost  few  men  by  the  siege,  but  dl.sea«e  took  a  fearfhl  hold  of  the  Hrniy ;  and  t<»il  and  hnrd>hlps, 
unredeemed  by  the  excitement  of  combat,  tm|mired  their  morals.  We  did  not  carry  with  us  fh»m  Yorktown  so 
goo«l  un  army  u»  we  took  there.  Of  the  bitter  fruits  of  that  month  gained  by  the  enemy,  we  have  tasted  to  oar 
heart's  content.^ 
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CHAPTER   XV.  . 

THE  ARMY  Or  THB  POTOMAO  ON  THS  YIBGINIA  PENmsXTLA 

ENERAL  McCLELLAN'S  batteries  would    all  have 
been  ready  to  open  on  the  Confederate  works  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th  of  May  ;•   but  there       ^ 
was  then  no  occasion  for  their  use,  for  those 
works  were  abandoned.     So  early  as  the  30th  of  April, 
Jefferson  Davis  and  two  of  his  so-called  cabinet,  and 
Generals  Johnston,  Lee,  and  Magruder,  held  a  council 
at  the  Nelson  House,*  where,  after  exciting  debates,  it 
was  determined  to  evacuate  Yorktown  and  its  dependencies.     A  wholesome 
fear  of  the  heavy  guns  of  the  Nationals,  whose  missiles  had  already  given  a 
foretaste  of  their  terrible  polVer,  and  also  an  expectation  that  the  National 
gun-boats  would  speedily  ascend  the  two  rivers  flanking  the  Confederate 
Army,  caused  this  prudent  resolution.     The  Merrimack  had  been  ordered  to 
Yorktown,  but  it  had  so  great  a  dread  of  the  watchful  little  Monitor  that  it 
remained  at  Norfolk.     Already  some  war-vessels,  and  a  fleet  of  transports 
with  Franklin's  troops,  as  we  have  observed,  were  lying  securely  in  Posquo- 
tin  River,  well  up  toward  Yorktown.     These  considerations  caused  immediate 
action  on  the  resolutions  of  the  council     The  sick,  hospital  stores,  ammuni- 
tion, and  camp  equipage  were  speedily  sent  to  Richmond,  and  on  the  night 
of  the  3d  of  May,  the  Confederate  garrisons  at  Yorktown  and  Gloucester, 
and  the  troops  along  the  line  of  the  Warwick,  fled  toward  Williamsburg. 
Elarly  the  next  morning*  General  McClellan  telegraphed  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  that  he  was  in  possession  of  the  abandoned         *^ 


>  This  was  a  large  brick  hoaso  In  Yorktown,  which  belonged  to  Qovemor  Nel- 
•on,  of  Virginia,  and  was  occupied  by  Gomwallisas  heacl-qiiorterH  diiringa  part  of 
the  period  of  tlie  siege  of  that  (Mist  In  1781,  wlien,  at  the  instance  of  tlie  owner,  who 
was  in  command  of  Virginia  militia  engasod  in  the  slrgc,  it  was  bombarded  and 
the  Britisli  Genvnd  was  driven  (rut  When  the  writer  visited  Yorktown  In  1S4S, 
the  walls  of  that  house  exhibited  scars  made  by  the  American  shells  and  round 
•hot  on  that  occasion.  When  he  was  there  In  ISGtf  the  house,  which  had  survived 
two  slegea  more  than  elzhty  years  apart,  was  still  well  preserved,  and  the  scars  made 
in  the  old  War  for  Ind«-i»endence  were  yet  visilile.  At  his  first  visit  he  found  the 
grnve-ynrd  attach<*d  U>  tlie  old  Parish  Church  In  Yorktown,  and  not  fiur  from  the  J 
Ni'lsi»n  House  (in  which  two  or  three  (fenerations  of  the  Nelson  fiimlly  were  " 
buried).  In  excellent  c«>ndition.  there  being  several  flne  monnments  over  the 

graves  of  leading  members  of  that  flimily;  but  at  his  last  visit  that  cemetery        PAnnn  cHVBce  nr  1864L 
was  a  desohulon— those  monuments  were  mutilated,  and  tlie  place  of  the  steeple 

of  the  Church  (which  the  Gonfederates  nsed  for  a  qiurter-master's  depot  and  whose  walls  and  roof  only  wen 
preserverl)  was  occupied  by  a  signal-tower,  erected  by  Magruder.  The  Nelson  house  was  used  as  a  hospital  bj 
the  Confederates. 
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post,  and  added :  '^  No  time  shall  be  lost.    I  shall  push  the  enemy  to  the 
wall'" 


• 


At  that  hour  a  vigorous  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  had  begun  by  the  cavalry 
and  horse-aitillery  under  General  Stoneman,  followed  along  the  Yorktown 
road  by  the  divisions  of  Generals  Joseph  Hooker  and  Philip  Kearney,  and 
on  the  Winn's  Mill  road,  which  joins  the  former  within  two  miles  of  Wil- 
liamsburg, by  the  divisions  of  Generals  W.  F.  Smith,  Darius  N.  Couch,  and 
Silas  Casey.  Those  of  Generals  Israel  B.  Richardson,  John  Sedgwick,  and 
Fitz-John  Porter,  were  moved  to  the  vicinity  of  Yorktown,  to  be  ready  to 
go  forward  as  a  supporting  force,  if  required,  or  to  follow  Franklin's  division, 
which  was  to  be  sent  up  the  York  River  to  West  Point,  to  eoK)perate  with 
the  pursuing  force  on  the  flank  of  the  fugitives,  and  to  seize  that  terminus  of 
the  Richmond  and  York  River  railway.  General  Heintzelman  was  at  first 
charged  with  the  direction  of  the  pursuit,  but  the  General-in-Chief  changed 
his  mind,  and  directed  General  Edwin  V.  Sumner,  his  second  in  command,  to 

go  forward  and  conduct  the  opera- 
tions of  the  pursuers.  McClellan 
remained  at  Yorktown,  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  dispatch  of 
Franklin  up  the  York. 

The     Confederates     had,     some 
months  before,  constructed  a  line  of 
strong^ works,   thirteen    in   number, 
across  the  gently  rolling  plateau  on 
which  Williamsburg  stands.     These 
were  two  miles  in  front  of  that  city 
at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Penin- 
sula,  the  right    resting  on   a  deep 
ravine  near  the  James  River,  and  the 
left  on  Queen's  Creek,  near  the  York 
River.     The  principal  work  was  Fort 
Magruder,  close  by  the  junction  of 
the  Yorktown  and  Winn's  Mill  roads.     It  was  an  earth-work  with  bastion 
front,  its  crest  measuring  nearly  half  a  mile,  surrounded  by  a  wet  ditch,  and 
heavily  armed.     The  others  were  redoubts,  similar  to  those  cast  up  around 
Washington  City.     At  these  works  the  retreating  Confederates  left  a  strong 
rear-guard  to  check  the  pursuers,  while  the  main  body  should  have  time  to 
place  the  Chiekahominy  River  between  it  and  the  advancing  Nationals. 

>  Yorktown  presented  to  the  rictore  evidences  of  great  precipitation  in  the  final  departure  of  Uie  troopt,  at 
well  as  deliberate  prepanition  for  a  diahtilical  reception  of  the  Nationals  after  the 
flight  of  the  gorrisfin.  The  Confetleratcs  left  most  of  their  heavy  gnns  behind 
them,  all  of  which  were  spiked.  They  also  left  their  tents  sUnding;  and  near 
wells  and  springs,  moirazinps;  in  the  tt^Iegraph  office,  in  carpet  bags  and  barrels  <^ 
floar,  and  on  grassy  placco.  where  soldiers  might  go  for  repose,  they  left  buried 
torpedoes,  so  constructed  and  planted  under  bits  of  board,  that  the  pressure  of  the 
foot  of  man  or  beast  would  oxpIiMle  them.  By  these  infernal  machines  several 
men  were  killetl.  and  others  were  fearAiUy  wounded.  Mr.  Lathn>p,  Helntzelman^s 
telegraph  oiM*rator.  had  his  foot  blown  off  above  the  ankle.  *'The  rebels,*'  wrote 
General  McClellan,  ^have  been  guilty  <»f  the  most  murderous  anci barbarous  con- 
duct in  planting  torpedoes  here.  I  shall  ninke  the  prisoners  remove  them  at  their  vn^^ 
peril."  By  his  order  some  C%>nfedernto  officers,  who  were  prisoners,  were  com- 
pelled to  search  for  and  exhume  them.  They  knew  where  they  were  planted, 
and  it  was  a  fitting  work  for  such  men  to  perform. 
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When  Stoneman  approached  these  lines  he  was  met  by  Confederate  cav- 
alry, and  these,  with  the  guns  of  Fort  Magruder  and  its  immediate  support- 
ers, caused  him  to  halt,  fall  back  about  four  miles,  and  wait  for  the  infantry. 
Hearing  of  this  repulse,  Hooker,  who  was  not  far  in  the  rear  of  a  brick 
church  on  the  Yorktown  road,  was  impatient  to  move  forward,  but  the  way 
was  blocked  by  Smith's  division.  Therefore  he  sought  and  obtained 
leave  of  Heintzelman  to  throw  his  command  on  the  Hampton  or  Warwick 
road ;  and  in  the  mean  time  Sumner,  with  Smith's  division,  moved  on  to  the 
point  where  Stoneman  was  halting,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening.  These 
bivouacked  for  the  night.  Hooker  pressed  forward  along  the  Hampton  road, 
and  took  position  on  the  left  of  Smith's  at  near  midnight.  Rain  was  then 
falling  copiously,  and  the  roads  were  rehdered  almost  impassable.  There  all 
rested  until  dawn,*  when  Hooker  again  pressed  forward,  and  at 
half-past  five  came  in  sight  of  the  Confederate  works,  the  spires  *^^L^ 
of  Williamsburg  appearing  in  the  distance  across^  the  open  level 
land.  Before  the  Nationals  for  nearly  half  a  mile  the  way  was  obstructed 
by  felled  trees,  and  the  open  plain  beyond  was  thickly  dotted  with  rifle- 
pits. 

Knowing  that  thirty  thousand  troops  were  within  supporting  distance  of 
him,  and  the  bulk  of  the  Potomac  Army  within  four  hours'  march,  Hooker 
made  an  immediate  advance  upon  the  Confederate  works,  believing  that  he 
could  sustain  a  conflict  until  aid  might  reach  him,  if  needed.  At  half-past 
seven  o'clock  General  Grover  jvas  directed  to  make  the  attack,  by  sending 
into  the  felled  timber  the  First  Massachusetts  on  the  left,  and  the  Second 
New  Hampshire  on  the  right,  with  orders  to  skirmish  up  to  the  verge  of  the 
open  fields,  to  pick  off  the  Confederate  shai-p-shooters  and  artillerists.  At 
the  same  time  the  Eleventh  Massachusetts  and  Twenty-sixth  Pennsylvania 
were  directed  to  form  on  the  right  of  the  New  Hampshire  regiment,  and  ad- 
vance as  skirmishers  until  they  should  reach  the  Yorktown  road ;  while 
Weber's  battery  was  pushed  forward  into  the  open  field,  within  seven 
hundred  yards  of  Fort  Magruder.  This  drew  the  fire  of  the  Confederates, 
which  killed  four  of  the  artillerists  and  drove  off  the  remainder.  The  battery 
was  soon  re-manned  by  volunteera  from  Osbom's,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Bramhall's,  which  was  now  brought  into  action,  and  also  sharp-shooters.  Fort 
Magruder  was  soon  silenced,  and  the  Confederates  in  sight  on  the  plain  were 
dispersed. 

Patterson's  brigade  (Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  New  Jersey)  was 
charged  with  the  support  of  these  batteries,  and  was  soon  heavily  engaged 
with  Confederate  infantry  and  sharp-shooters,  who  now  appeai^ed  in  great 
numbers.  Hitherto  the  opponents  of  the  Nationals  were  composed  of  only 
the  Confederate  rear-guard;  now  Longsti*eet's  division,  which  had  passed 
on  through  Williamsburg,  had  been  sent  back  by  Johnston  to  support  that 
rear-guard,  for  the  pressure  of  the  pui*suers  was  greater  than  the  hitherto 
tardy  movements  of  McClellan  had  given  I'eason  to  expect.  These  were 
fresh  and  strong,  and  Hooker  was  compelled  to  send  the  First  Massachusetts 
and  Seventieth  and  Seventy-second  New  York  (Excelsior  Brigade),  under 
Brigadier-general  Grover,  to  the  aid  of  Patterson.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Eleventh  Pennsylvania  and  Twenty-sixth  Massachusetts  had  reached  the 
Yorktown  road,  and  Colonel  Blaisdell,  who  led  them,  was  directed  to  clear 
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that  way  for  the  advance  of  the  National  forces,  and  form  a  connection  with 
Heintzelman's  corps. 

Hooker  was  sorely  pressed.  The  Confederates 
were  heavily  massed  in  front  of  Patterson  and 
his  supports.  At  half-past  eleven  o'clock  he  sent 
a  note  to  Ileintzclman,  asking  immediate  assist- 
ance. That  officer  was  absent,  and  Hooker  was 
obliged  to  fight  on  unaided.  At  one  o'clock  the 
battle  had  assumed  gigantic  proportions,  and 
Hooker's  last  regiments  (Seventy-third  and  Sev- 
enty-fourth Xew  York)  had  been  sent  into  the 
fight.  He  was  losing  heavily  and  making  no 
apparent  head-way,  for  as  the  conflict  pro- 
gressed fresh  Confederate  troops  under  Pickett, 
Gholson,  Pryor,  and  others  hastened  back  from 
the  direction  of  the  Chickahominy  to  assist  their 
struggling  comrades,  until  a  large  portion  of 
Johnston's  army  in  that  region  were  in  the  con- 
flict. Three  times  the  Confederates  had  made 
fierce  charges  on  Hooker's  center,  with  the  hope 
of  breaking  his  line,  but  were  repulsed,  and  as 
sxoBLsioB  BsioADB.  oflcn  thc  placcs  of  the  defeated  ones  were  filled 

with  fresh  troops.  Once  a  dash  Avas  made  from  the  direction  of  Fort  Magru- 
der,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  five  of  Weber's  guns,  and  between  two 
hundred  and  three  hundred  prisoners. 

For  almost  nine  consecutive  hours  Hooker's  division  fought  the  foe 
unaided,'  excepting  by  the  brigade  of  General  J.  J.  Peck,  of  Couch's 
division,  which  arrived  on  the  field  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  posted  on 
Hooker's  right.  There  it  acted  as  a  continually  repelling  foil  to  the  attacks 
of  the  Confederates,  until  near  night,  when  it  was  relieved  by  two  other 
of  Couch's  brigades.  Finally  the  ammunition  of  some  of  Hooker's  regi- 
ments, and  also  of  the  artilleiy,  began  to  fail,^  and  no  supply  train  had  yet 
come  up.  The  rain  had  made  much  of  the  road  between  Yorktown  and 
Williamsburg  an  almost  impassable  slough,  through  which,  and  over  the 
little  wooded  hills,  whose  trees  the  fugitives  had  cast  in  the  way,  and  across 
miry  ravines  coursed  by  swollen  brooks,  cannon  and  wagons  had  to  be 
dragged  Avith  almost  a  snail's  pace.  Hooker  had  called  repeatedly  on  Sum- 
ner for  help,  but  could  get  none,  for  that  officer  had  ordered  a  large  portion 
of  the  troops  in  hand  to  the  nght,  under  Hancock,  to  keep  the  Confederates 
in  check  in  that  direction,  and  to  flank  the  works  if  possible.'  So  he  fought 
on,  maintaining  his  ground  until  between  four  and  five  o'clock,  when  the 
gallant  and  dashing  Philip  Kearney  came  up  with  his  division,  with  orders 

»  IltHikcr  fonnrl  It  impossible  to  use  cavalry  to  advantage,  and  lie  was  comp<«lled  to  decline  the  proffored 
services  of  Brigadiersrenera!  Emory,  and  of  Colonel  Averiil  of  theThlnl  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  excepting  for  i«- 
connniterlng  purposes.  T«>  Avorill,  and  Lieutenant  McAIisUT  of  the  Engineers,  HtNiker  publicly  expreSMd  his 
thanktt;  the  latter  having  carefully  reconnoitered  such  of  the  Confederate  works  as  were  conoeale<1  from  view. 

*  Some  of  the  shattere<l  regiments  were  supplied  with  ammunition  for  a  time  only  fW>m  the  cartridge-boxes 
of  their  fallen  comrades  on  the  field. 

*  "  History  will  nt.t  he  believed,"  said  Hooker,  in  his  report  of  the  battle  (May  10, 18«2X  "  when  it  is  told  that 
my  division  were  permitted  to  carry  on  this  unequal  strngirle  from  morning  until  night  nmdded,  in  the  presencs 
•f  more  than  80,000  of  their  comrades  with  arms  in  their  hands.    Nevertheless  it  is  tmt.** 
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from  Heintzelman  (who  with  his  staff  had  arrived  on  the  ground  early  in  the 
afternoon)  to  relieve  Hooker's  worn  and  fearfully  thinned  regiments.  Kear- 
ney pressed  to  the  front,  and  Hooker's  troops  withdrew  from  the  fight  and 
rested  as  a  rcs^crvc.  They  had  lost  in  the  battle  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  of  their  companions. 

Kearney  deployed  13erry's  brigade  to  the  left  of  the  Williamsburg  road, 
and  Birney's  to  the  right,  and  at  the  same  time  two  companies  of  Poe's 


■OAD  BRWSm  TOUnOWH  AKD  WILLI AMSBVBO. 


Second  Michigan  were  pressed  forward  to  cover  the  movement,  and  drive 
back .  Confederate  skirmishers,  who  were  almost  silencing  the  National 
batteries.  Thus  Major  Wainwright,  Hooker's  chief  of  artillery,  was  en- 
abled to  collect  his  gunners  and  re-open  the  fire  from  several  quiet  pieces. 
At  that  moment  the  fearfully  shattered  New  Jersey  Fifth  went  promptly  to 
their  support.  The  battle,  which  was  lagging  when  Kearney  arrived, 
was  renewed  with  spirit,  and  the  Nationals  began  to  slowly  push  back 
their  foe. 

The  heavy  felled  timber  prevented  all  direct  forward  movement,  and 
Kearney  ordered  the  Thirty-eighth  New  York  (Scott  Life-guard),  Colonel 
Hobart  Ward,  to  charge  down  the  road  and  take  the  rifle-pits  in  the  center 
of  the  abatis  by  their  flank.  This  duty  was  gallantly  performed,  with  a  loss 
to  the  regiment  of  nine  of  its  nineteen  officers.  It  did  not  quite  accomplish 
Kearney's  full  desire,  and  he  ordered  the  left  wing  of  the  Fortieth  New  York 
(Mozart),  Colonel  Riley,  to  charge  up  the  open  field  and  take  the  rifle-pits  in 
reverse.  Riley  was  hotly  engaged  in  front,  and  the  movement  was  per- 
formed under  the  lead  of  Captain  Mindil,  Bimey's  chief  of  staff,  and  the 
Confederates  were  driven  out.     By  this  time  the  rear  brigade  of  the  division 
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had  been  brought  up  by  General  Jameson,  and  a  second  line  was  established 
under  a  severe  fire.  Disposition  was  at  once  made  for  further  vigorous 
operations,  when  profound  darkness  fell  upon  the  armies,  the  stniggle  ceased, 
and  the  wearied  National  soldiers  rested  on  the  soddened  battle-field. 

Meanwhile  Hancock 
had  been  successfully  en- 
gaged in  his  flank  move- 
ment. He  had  been  dis- 
patched by  General  Smith 
at  an  early  hour,  with 
about  twenty-five  hun- 
dred men,*  to  seize  and 
hold  an  unoccupied  re- 
r  doubt  at  the  extreme  left 
of  the  Confederate  posi- 
tion, which  had  been 
thrown  up  by  Mas^ruder, 

8IT»  OF  THB  DAM.*  IT        J  O  > 

but  was  unknown  to 
Johnston  and  his  ofiicers.  It  T^as  upon  a  high  bank  above  a  ravine  com- 
manding a  dam  on  Cub  Dam  Creek,  a  little  tributary  of  Queen's  Creek,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  eastward  of  the  Yorktown  road.  Hancock  crossed  the 
creek,  took  possession  of  the  redoubt  without  opposition,  and  also  of  another 
one  twelve  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  it,  which  was  unoccupied.  Two 
more  redoubts  stood  between  these  and  Fort  Magruder,  and  a  few  shells  and 
the  bullets  of  shai-p-shooters  soon  drove  the  Confederates  from  them.  But 
Hancock's  force  was  too  small  to  make  their  occupation  by  it  a  prudent  act, 
and  he  determined  to  wait  for  re-enforcements. 

The  occupation  of  the  two  redoubts  on  his  extreme  left  by  Hancock  was 
the  first  intimation  that  Johnston  had  of  their  existence.  He  at  once  per- 
ceived the  importance  of  the  position,  for  it  was  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the 
Confederate  line  of  defense,  and  seriously  menaced  its  integrity.  He  directed 
General  Hill  to  send  a  sufficient  force  to  drive  back  the  Nationals,  and  to  this; 
duty  Genei*al  Jubal  Early,  with  a  force  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  troops, 
was  assigned. 

Hancock  had  earnestly  called  for  re-enforcements,  but  they  did  not  come. 
Twice  General  Smith  had  been  ordered  to  send  them,  and  each  time  the 
order  was  countermanded  just  as  they  were  about  to  move,  for  Sumner  was 
unwilling,  he  said,  to  risk  the  center  by  weakening  it.  So,  instead  of  re-en- 
forcements, Hancock  received  an  order  to  fall  back  to  his  first  position.  He 
was  slow  to  obey,  for  he  felt  the  importance  of  his  forward  movement,  but 
when,  at  about  ^vq  o'clock,  he  saw  the  two  redoubts  nearest  Fort  JJagruder 

^  Theso  ooBSlstod  of  parts  of  his  own,  and  of  Davldson^s  brigodo,  which  was  then  nnder  his  command.  Of 
his  own  briffude  he  chose  for  this  duty  the  Fifth  Wisconsin,  Forty-ninth  Pennsylvania,  and  Sixtli  Maine ;  and 
from  Davidson's,  tho  Sevontli  Maine  and  Thirty-ninih  New  Torit  Volnntcers.  These  were  accomiuuiled  by 
Lieutenant  Crowen's  New  Yorlc  battery  of  six  guns,  and  Whecler't*  battery. 

*  This  is  a  slcetch  of  tho  appcamnco  of  the  site  jf  the  uain  when  tho  writer  vlsitetl  tho  spot  in  June,  ISM. 
It  is  from  a  rnde  brid^  then  recently  thrown  acn>8S  Iho  stream.  The  redoubt  was  on  the  high  bunk  directly 
over  the  little  Agnre.  Ilero  tho  banlc,  as  in  many  other  places  on  the  Peninsula,  presented  Inyen>  of  fNTfect  sea- 
shells  (mostly  e8c«illop  nnd  oyster),  the  position  of  which  is  indlcar4>d  in  the  sketch  by  the  horisitntal  shaded 
lines  near  the  fisrare.  This  dam  was  destroyed  by  Omfederates  while  National  troops  were  crosaing  the  creek 
below,  and  the  flood  thus  lot  loose  drowned  aoveral  soldiers. 
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re-6ccupied  by. Confederates,  and  a  force  moving  on  his  front,  and  pressing 
forward  with  the  war-cry  of  "  Bull  Run !  BiiU  Run !"  he  retired  beyond  the 
crest  of  a  ridge,  not  far  from  the  dam,  disputing  the  ground  as  he  fell  back, 
and  there  formed  a  line  of  battle  and  awaited  Early's  approach.  When  that 
force  was  within  thirty  paces  of  his  line  he  ordered  a  general  bayonet-charge. 
This  was  executed  with  the  most  determined  spirit.  The  Confederates  broke 
and  fled  with  precipitation,  with  a  loss  of  over  five  hundred  men.  Hancock 
held  his  position  until  Smith  sent  re-enforcements,  by  order  of  McClellan, 
who  had  arrived  near  the  field  of  action,  and  soon  afterward  the  contest  ceased 
all  along  the  line.     So  ended  the  Battle  of  Williamsburg.    That  post  was 


BATTLK  OP  VILLXAll8BintO.> 

already  won,  for  Hancock  held  the  key  of  the  position.  McClellan  reported 
the  entire  National  loss  in  this  battle  at  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight,  of  whom  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  were  killed  and  fourteen 
hundred  wounded.'  That  of  the  Confederates  was,  according  to  careful  esti- 
mates, about  one  thousand. 

This  battle,  in  which  so  much  of  the  precious  blood  of  the  young  men  of 
the  countiy  was  shed,*  appears  to  have  been  fought  without  any  controlling 
mind  in  charge  of  the  movement,  or  much  previous  knowledge  of  the 
locality  and  the  Confederate  works.     The  Commander-in-Chief  was  twelve 

1  In  this  plan,  a  an<l  b  indicate  tho  two  redoubts  on  tho  cxtrenM  left  of  the  Confodcratct,  talccn  by  fianoock, 
tnd  e  the  point  to  which  Stoneman  fell  buck  to  wult  tttr  ro-fnforoetnents. 

*  McClellairs  report  ti»  tho  Socrotory  of  War,  Angust  4, 1868 ;  ivports  of  his  division  nnd  hriga«le  eummandert 
engaged  in  tho  battlu;  reporta  of  General  Johnston  and  his  subordiq^to  officers,  and  oral  and  written  etatementt 
to  the  autfior  by  actors  in  tho  struggle. 

•  No  army  in  tho  world  had  ever  exhibited  on  equal  proportionate  nnmber  of  so  many  edacatc'd  and  highly 
reapeetable  young  men  as  this ;  and  never  did  greater  coolness  or  valnr  appear.  Among  the  scores  of  young  men 
who  peri8he<l  early  in  this  campaign,  and  who  were  g'Hxl  examples  of  the  best  materi-ils  of  that  army,  were 
Capuin  Henry  Hrooks  O'Reilly,  of  the  Fli-st  Regiment,  New  York  F.xoelsior  Brigade,  imd  Lieutenant  William 
De  Wolf,  <.f  Chicago,  of  t!ie  regular  army,  who  had  iierfimned  gallant  service  in  the  battles  of  Dclmont  and  Fort 
Donelson.  The  former  full  nt  the  hea<l  of  his  company,  while  hh  regiment  was  maintaining  the  terrible  contest 
In  front  of  Fort  Magrudcr,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  Sth  of  May.  He  had  just  given  tho  wonls  for  an  assault,  **  Boys, 
follow  me  I  Forward,  march !"  when  ho  fell,  nnd  soon  expired.  Lieutenant  Do  Wolf  was  in  charge  of  a  Imttcry 
of  Gibson's  Flying  Artillery  in  the  odvance  Uiward  Wiiliamrburg  on  the  4th,  and  in  the' encounter  in  whieh 
Stoneman  and  his  followers  were  engage<l  with  tho  Confederate  cavalry  on  the  day  before  tlie  buttle,  and  while 
valiantly  doinic  his  duty,  he  was  Si'Verely  wounde«L  Typhoid  fever  supervened,  and  he  died  a  month  later  at 
Wasbingtim  dty.  It  would  be  a  delightful  task  to  record  the  names  of  lUl  the  brave  who  thus  perished  for  their 
eoQotry,  but  we  may  only  speak  of  oue  or  two  now  and  then  as  examples  of  trae  patriots  and  representatlvs  ttf 
the  Army  of  Liberty. 
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miles  distant  during  most  of  the  battle,  and  did  not  arrive  near  the  field 
until  near  its  close.  A  sudden  change  of  commanders  conducting  the  pur- 
suit seems  to  have  produced  some  confusion  and  misapprehension.  When 
Kearney  ariived  on  the  field  ho  ranked  Hooker ;  and  all  day  long  there  was 
uncertainty  as  to  who  was  in  command,  each  general  appeanng  to  fight  as  he 
considered  best.'  In  consequence  of  this  there  was  gix?at  confusion  in  tlie 
advance.  The  troops  of  different  commands  became  mixed,  and  much  delay 
ensued.  So  much  was  a  head  needed,  and  so  tardy  were  re-enforcements, 
that  while  Hooker  was  heavily  engaged,  at  noon,  Governor  Spraguc  and  the 
Prince  de  Joinville  rode  in  great  haste  to  Yorktown,  to  urge  McClellan  to  go 
immediately  to  the  front.  "  I  suppose  those  in  front  can  attend  to  that  little 
matter,"  Avas  his  short  reply ;  but  he  was  finally  induced  to  raoimt  his  horso 
at  two  o'clock,  and  Jit  five,  when  Kearney  and  Hancock  were  about  giving 
the  blow  that  won  the  victory,  he  approached  the  battle-field,  ascertained 
that  more  than  "  a  skirmish  Avith  the  rebel  rear-guard  "  was  in  progress,  and 
gave  some  orders.  The  fighting  soon  afterward  ceased,  and  he  counter- 
manded his  order  on  leaving  Yorktown  for  the  divisions  of  Sedgwick  and 
Richardson  to  advance,  and  directed  them  to  accompany  Franklin  to  West 
Point. 

At  ten  o'clock  that  night,  when  Longstreet  had  commenced  his  flight 
from  Williamsburg  with  such  haste  as  to  leave  nearly  eight  hundred  of  his 
wounded  men  to  become  prisoners,  and  was  following  the  more  advanced  of 
Johnston's  army,  in  a  rapid  march  toward  the  Chickahominy,  McClellan 
telegraphed  to  the  War  Department,  from  "  Bivouac  in  front  of  Williams- 
burg," that  the  Confederates  were  before  him  in  force,  probably  greater  than 
his  own,  and  strongly  intrenched.  He  assured  the  Secretary,  however,  that 
he  should  "  run  the  risk  of  holding  them  in  check  there."*  Experts  on  both 
sides  (among  them  several  of  McClellan's  Generals)  declared  their  belief  that, 
bad  the  fugitives  been  promptly  and  vigorously  pursued  the  next  morning, 
the  National  army  might  easily  have  followed  them  right  into  Richmond  ;* 
but  the  Commanding  General,  in  his  report,  made  fifteen  months  afterward, 
declared  that  the  mud  was  too  adhesive  to  allow  him  to  follow  the  retreating 
forces  along  the  roads  which  the  latter  traveled  with  such  celerity.  They 
were  safely  encamped  under  the  shelter  of  the  fortifications  around  Rich- 
mond before  he  was  i-eady  to  move  forward  from  Williamsburg. 

On  the  morning  after  the  battle*  the  National  troops  took 

*  ww.^      possession  of  Williamsburg,  and  General  McClellan,  from  the 

house  of  Mr.  Vest,  Johnston's  late  head-quarters,  telegraphed  to 

the  Secretary  of  War  a  brietaccount  of  the  events  of  the  previous  day,  and 

concluded  with  the  prediction  that  was  so  terribly  fulfilled — "  We  have  other 

^  Beport  of  tho  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  I.  20. 

«  According  to  the  Conrcderato  official  rcporta,  the  entire  body  of  troops  under  Johnston,  then  below  the 
Chickahominy,  did  not  exceed  80,000  in  number,  while  McClollan*s  *^  present  and  fit  for  duty  ^  (within  adis- 
tmce  of  twelve  miles  of  tho  lattle-ficld)  was  about  100.000.  Tbo  commanding  0«'neral  seems  to  have  been  sin- 
gularly uninformed  or  misinformed  concerning  the  country  Wforo  him,  during  this  campaign.  He  refused  t* 
receive  informatinn  from  the  loyul  negroes,  preferring  totaJce  tho  testimony  of  Confetlcrate  prisoners.  He  offi- 
cially declared  that  inf«)rmatlon  c<mccrning  the  forces  and  position  of  tho  enemy  **  was  vague  and  untrust- 
worthy,^ and  when  he  commenced  his  march  up  the  Peninsula,  ho  did  not  know,  he  says,  whether  "so-called 
Mulberry  Island  was  a  real  island,*"  or  which  was  '*  tho  true  course  of  the  Warwick  River  aentss  the  Peninsula,* 
•r  that  the  Confederates  hod  fortifications  along  that  stream.    Soc  McClellan^s  Report,  page  74. 

s  Bee  Report  of  tho  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  1.  20. 
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battles  to  fight  before  reaching  Richmond."  At  Williamsburg  the  pursuit 
really  ended,  and  Johnston  was  permitted  to  place  the  Chickahominy  and 
its  malarious  borders  between  himself  and  his  tardy  opponent. 

The  flank  movement  up  the  York  was  not  commenced  in  time  to  perform 
its   intended   seri'ice  as  such.      Franklin's  long  waiting  division   was   not 
dispatched  for  that  purpose  until  the 
day   of   the    battle   at  Williamsburg, 
when   it  was   debarked   at   Yorktown 
and  re-embarked.      It   arrived   at   the 
head   of  York  that   night, 
and  on  the  following  morn-      "^g^*" 
ing*  Newton's  brigade  land- 
ed and  took  position  on  a  plain  of  a 
thousand    acres  of  open  land,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Pamunkey,  one  of  the 
streams    that    form   the   York    river.' 
Within   twenty-fours  hours  afterward 
Franklin's  whole  division  had  encamped 
there,  and  gun-boats  had  quietly  taken 

possession  of  West  Point,  between  the  ^**^*  noiT8«.» 

two  rivers,  and  the  National  flag  was  unfurled  over  that  little  village,  from 
which  every  white  person  had  fled.  In  the  mean  time  General  Dana  had 
arrived  with  a  part  of  Sedgwick's  division,  but  remained  on  the  transports. 
The  divisions  of  Richardson  and  Porter  soon  followed. 

Xo  signs  of  Confederate  troops  appeared  at  first,  but  that  night  one  of 
Franklin's  vedettes  was  shot  near  the  woods  that  bordered  the  edge  of  the 
plain.  On  the  following  morning  a  considerable  force  of  Confederates 
was  seen,  when  Dana  landed,  and  the  Sixteenth,  Thirty-first,  and  Thirty- 
second  New  York,  and  the  Ninety-fifth  and  Ninety-sixth  Pennsylvania,  were 
ordered  to  drive  from  the  woods  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  body  of  scouts 
lurking  there  in  front  of  a  few  Confederate  regiments.  They  pushed  into  the 
forest  and  were  met  by  Whiting's  division  and  other  troops,  forming  the 
rear-guard  of  Johnston's  retreating  forces,  when  a  spirited  engagement 
began,  chiefly  by  Hood's  Texas  brigade  and  Hampton's  (South  Carolina) 
Legion,  on  the  part  of  the  Confederates.  The  contest  was  continued  for 
three  or  four  houre,  when  the  cannon  on  the  gun-boats,  and  batteries  that 
were  speedily  landed,  drove  the  foe  from  their  shelter  in  the  woods,  and 
kept  them  at  bay.  In  this  encounter  the  Nationals  lost  one  hundred  and 
ninety-four  men,  mostly  of  the  Thirty-first  artd  Thirty-Second  New  York. 
The  loss  of  the  Confederates  was  small.  The  National  force  now  at  the 
head  of  York  was  sufiicient  to  hold  it  firmly,  as  a  secure  base  of  supplies  for 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

As  we  have  observed,  McClellan's  pursuit  of  Johnston  nearly  ended 
at  Williamsburg,  where  his  sick  and  wounded  were  placed  in  the  buildings 


'  These  »re  the  Pomnnkcy  and  the  Mattapony.  Strictly  speaking,  these  streams  do  not  form  the  York 
Rirer,  for  It  is  really  along  estuary  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  the  two  rivers  are  only  Its  chief  affluents. 

f  This  was  a  large  brick  house,  on  the  main  street  In  Williamsbunr,  belonging  to  William  M.  Vest,  and  woa 
used  by  the  commanders  of  both  armies.  Its  appearance  in  June,  186A,  when  the  writer  visited  tVilliamsbors; 
la  g\rtn  in  the  aboTO  sketch. 
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of  the  venerable  William  and  Mary  College,  and  in  portions  of  the  Asylum 
for  the  Insane.  While  these  were  thus  provided  for,  the  men  fit  for 
duty  were  allowed  to  rest  more  than  two  days,  until  the  main  body  of  the 
army  moving  up  from  the  direction  of  Yorktown  should  arrive.  Then,  on  the 
•  Ma  i8«2.  ®^^'*  General  Stoneman  was  sent  forward  with  the  advance  to  open 
a  communication  with  Franklin,  at  the  head  of  York,  followed  by 
Smith's  division,  on  the  most  direct  road  to  Richmond,  by  way  of  New  Kent 
Court-House.  The  roads  were  left  in  a  wretched  condition  by  the  fiigitive 
Confederate  Army,  and  the  General-in-Chief,  with  the  advance  portion  of  his 
force,  did  not  reach  the  vicinity  of  the  White  House,*  at  the  head  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Pamunkey,  and  about  eighteen  miles  from  Richmond,  until  the 

16th.  He  arrived  at 
TunstalPs  Station,  on 
the  Richmond  and  York 
River  railway,  on  the 
18th,  and  on  the  22d  he 
made  his  head-quarters 
at  Cool  Arbor,*  not  far 
from  the  Chickahom- 
miny,  and  between 
eight  and  nine  miles 
from  Richmond.  Hi» 
advanced  light  troops 
had  reached   Bottom's 

TH.  MOn^EX  "WHIT.  HOrSK"  ^^^^^^    ^^    ^j^^     ^^^^^^ 

hominy,  at  the  crossing  of  the  New  Kent  road,  two  days  before.      The  Con- 
federates had  destroyed  the  bridge,  but  left  the  point  uncovered.     Casey's 
h  Ma  20      division  of  Keyes's  corps  was  thrown  across,*  and  occupied  the 
heights   on   the  Richmond   side  of  the   stream,   supported  by 
Heintzelman.  , 

1  The  "  White  Hoase,"  as  It  was  called,  was  the  property  of  Mary  Custis  Lee,  a  great-granddaughter  of 
Mrs.  Washington,  daughter  of  George  W.  P.  Oustis,  the  adopted  son  of  Washington,  and  wife  of  the  GonfMlerata 
Commander,  Robert  £.  Lee.  It  stood  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  dwelling  knowm  as  **The  White  House,''  in 
which  the  widow  Custis  lived,  and  where  the  nuptial  ceremoniesof  her  marriage  with  Colonel  George  Washing- 
ton were  performed.  That  ancient  house,  then  so  honored,  had  been  destroyed  about  thirty  years  before,  and 
the  one  standing  there  in  1882  was  only  a  modern  structure  bearing  the  tincient  title.  It  was  occupied,  when 
the  war  broke  out,  by  a  son  of  Robert  K  Lee.  The  wife  and  some  of  the  fiimily  of  Lee,  who  were  there,  fled 
from  it  on  the  approach  of  the  National  army,  at  the  time  we  are  considering.  The  first  officer  who  entered  the 
house  found,  on  a  piece  of  paper  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  main  passage,  the  following  note  :— 

**  Northern  soldiers,  who  profess  to  rerere  Washington,  forbear  to  desecrate  the  home  of  his  first  married 
life — the  property  of  his  wife— now  owned  by  her  descendant. 

(Signed)  "^A  Grakddauohtbr  or  Mss.  WASHnvoToi*.'' 
See  7%s  Siege  of  Richmond^  by  Joel  Cook,  page  IW. 

This  misrepresentation,  made  to  save  from  iqjury  property  that  was  not  in  existence  until  more  than  thirty 
years  after  Washington's  death,  had  the  effect,  for  a  while,  to  have  it  guarded,  by  order  of  the  Commanding 
General,  with  as  much  care  as  if  it  had  been  the  Tomb  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  Members  of  the  Second  regi- 
ment of  cavalry,  of  which  Robert  £.  Lee  was  Lieutenant-colonel  when  he  abandoned  his  flag,  were  detailed  to 
guard  the  house ;  and  so  sacred  was  it  held  to  be,  that  the  suffering  sick  soldiers,  who  greatly  needed  the  shelter 
of  its  roof,  were  not  allowed  even  to  rest  upon  the  dry  ground  around  it  The  false  st<H7  of  its  history  was 
soon  exposed,  and  it  was  left  to  the  fate  that  overtook  Uie  property  of  other  rebellious  Virginians. 

>  Cool  Arbor  derived  its  name  from  a  tavern,  at  a  delightful  place  of  summer  resort  in  the  woods  for  the 
Richmond  people,  even  so  early  as  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The  derivation  of  the  name  determines  its 
orthography.  It  has  been  erroneously  spelled  Coal  Harbor  and  Cold  Harbor.  The  picture  on  the  next  page  is  a 
view  of  the  house  known  as  New  Cool  Arbor,  not  fiir  from  the  site  of  the  old  one.  It  was  yet  standing  when  the 
writer  visited  the  spot  in  June,  1866l  It  was  on  a  level  plain,  and  near  it  was  a  National  cemetery  into  which 
the  remains  of  the  slain  Union  soldiers  burled  in  the  surrounding  fields  were  then  being  collected  and  reinterred. 
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In  the  mean  time  a  most  important  movement  had  heen  made  in  McClel- 
lan's  rear  hy  the  Confederates  at  Norfolk,  and  by  General  Wool  at  Fortress 
Monroe.     Wool,  who  saw  the  eminent  advantage  of  the  James  River  as  a 
highway  for  the  supplies  of  an  array  on  the  Peninsula,  had,  ever  since 
McClellan  decided  to  take  that  route  to  Richmond,  urged  the  Government 
to  allow  him  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Norfolk,  and  thus  make  the  breaking 
up  of  the4)lockade  of  the  James  an  easy  matter.     But  it  was  not  until  after 
the  evacuation  of  Yorktown,  when  President  Lincoln  and  Secretaries  Chase 
and  Stanton  visited  Fortress  Monroe,  that  his  suggestions  were  favorably 
considered.     He  then   renewed  his   recommendations ;    and  when,  on  the 
8th,*  he  received  positive  information  that  Huger  (who,  with  Bum-  ^        ^^^ 
side  in  his  rear  and  McClellan  on  his  flank,  saw  that  his  position 
was  untenable)  was  preparing  to  evacuate  that  post,  orders  were  given  for 
an  immediate  attempt  to   seize  Sewell's  Point,  and   march  on  Norfolk. 
Arrangements       were 
made     with     Commo- 
dore Goldsborough  to 
co-operate;  and  a  large 
number  of  troops  were 
embarked     on     trans- 
ports    then    lying    in 
Hampton      Roads. 
Goldsborough    attack- 
ed    the      Confederate 
batteries  on  the  point, 
which      replied     with 
spirit.   The  Merrimack 

came        out        to        assist  M^OLK^'S  H.AD.QUA««B8  at  cool  AEBOB. 

them,  when  the  National  vessels  withdrew,  and  the  troops  were  disembarked. 
Thf  enterprise  was  abandoned  for  the  time ;  but  information  that  reached 
head-quarters  a  few  hours  later  revived  it. 

On  the  following  day  General  Wool,  with  Colonel  T.  J.  Cram  (his 
Inspector-general,  and  an  accomplished  topographical  engineer)  and  Secre- 
tary Chase,  made  a  reconnoissance  toward  Willoughby's  Point,  and  along 
the  coast  toward  the  sea,  when  it  was  decided  to  land  five  thousand  troops 
at  a  summer  watering-place  called  Ocean  View,  by  which  the  works  on 
Sewell's  Point  could  be  taken  in  reverse,  and  a  direct  route  to  Norfolk 
be  opened.  The  troops  were  again  embarked,  and  a  bombardment  was 
opened  on  Sewell's  Point  from  Fort  Wool,  in  the  Rip  Raps,*  to  deceive  the 
Confederates  with  the  appearance  of  a  design  to  renew  the  attempt  to  land 
there. 

At  a  little  past  midnight,  the  troops,  artillery,  infantry,  and  cavalry,* 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Brigadier-general  Max  Weber,  were 
in   readiness  for   debarkation  at   Ocean   View,   and  early   in    the    mom- 

1  Ad  anflnished  fortification  that  commanded  the  entrance  to  Hampton  Boad^  in  flront  of  Fortress  Monroet, 
It  was  at  flrstcalled  Fort  Calhunn.    Its  name  was  chaneed  to  Wool,  In  honor  of  the  veteran  General 

•  Tbe  troops  composing  the  ez|>e<llt1on  consisted  of  the  Tenth,  Twentieth,  and  Ninety-ninth  New  York ; 
Sixteenth  Massaehusetu ;  First  I>elaware;  Flftj-elghth  Pennsylvania;  one  hundred  mounted  riflemen;  Fok 
l0t*s  battery  of  light  artiUery,  and  Howard's  battery. 
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ing*  a  landing  was  effected  unopposed,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Cram. 
The  water  was  so  shallow  that  the  troops  were  compelled  to  pass 
*^im^     ashore  on  platforms  laid  on  old  canal  barges.     The  entire  move- 
ment  was   successful ;    and    at    eight   o'clock   in   the   morning 
General  Wool,  accompanied  by  the  President  and  the  two  Secretaries,  and 
Generals  Mansfield  and  Viele,  took  command  in  person.     The  infantry  were 
immediately  pushed  forward  to  secure  the   bridge   over  Tannejj's  Creek.' 
They  found  it  on  fire,  and  received  shot  from  cannon  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  stream.     Supposing  this  to  indicate  intended  opposition,  the  artillery 
was  hurried  forward,  but  on  its  arrival  the  foe  had  disappeared.     The  troops 
pushed  forward,  and  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  reached  tlie  lines  of  the 
strongly  intrenched  camp  of  the  Confederates,  where  they  found  twenty- 


WOOL'S  LAirDIKG-PLACB  AT  OCBAM  TIKW. 


nine  mounted  cannon,  but  no  troops.  OuAvard  they  marched,  and  just 
before  reaching  the  city  they  were  met  by  a  flag  of  truce,  heralding  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Mayor  with  a  proposition  to  surrender  the  town.  Huger  had 
been  instructed  not  to  attempt  to  hold  the  city  against  any  demonstration 
of  National  troops;  and  when  he  was  informed  that  Wool  had  landed 
at  Ocean  View,  he  turned  over  Norfolk  to  the  keeping  of  Mayor  Lamb,  and 
with  his  troops  fled  towards  Richmond.  Norfolk  was  formally  surrendered 
to  General  Wool ;  and  from  the  City  Hall  he  issued  an  order  announcing  the 
fiict,  appointing  General  Viele  Military  Govenior,  and  directing  that  all  the 
lights  and  privileges  of  peaceable  citizens  should  be  carefully  protected. 
The  venerable  commander  then  rode  back  to  Ocean  View  (thus  making 
a  journey  on  horseback  that  day  of  thirty-five  miles),  and  reached  Fortress 
Monroe  at  near  midnight  with  the  pleasing  intelligence  of  his  success,  for  the 
anxious   President  and  Secretary  of  War.     On  the  following  morning  ho 

1  B7  reference  to  the  map  on  pai?e  899,  volume  I.,  the  reader  will  hate  an  Idea  of  the  direction  of  the  more- 
ment.  Ocean  View  was  on  Willooghby's  beach,  about  at  the  edge  of  the  map,  and  the  outward  ruad  was  the 
one  followed  by  the  troops. 
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received  publicly  expressed  thanks  for  his  achievement.*  At  dawn  the  same 
morning  a  bright  light  was  seen  in  the  direction  of  Norfolk,  and  then  an  ex- 
plosion was  heard.  The  fleeing  Confederates  had  set  the  Merrimack^ 
other  vessels,  and  the  Navy  Yard  on  fire,  and  by  a  slow  match  communicating 
with  her  magazine,  the  monster  ram  was  blown  into  fragments.*  Se well's 
Point  and  Craney  Island,  both  strongly  fortified,  were  abandoned.'  The 
Confederate  gun-boats  in  the  James  River  fled  toward  Richmond,  and 
the  navigation  of  that  stream  was  opened  to  the  National  vessels.*  The 
Confederates  destroyed  all  they  could  by  fire  before  they  departed,  but  left 
about  two  hundred  cannon  in  fair  condition,  to  become  spoils  of  victory. 
Two  unfinished  armored  vessels  were  among  those  destroyed. 

While  the  stirring  events  we  have  just  considered  were  occurring  in 
Southeastern  Virginia,  important  military  movements  were  seen  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  and  the  adjacent  region  on  both  sides  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
There  were  three  distinct  Union  armies  in  that  region,  acting  independently 
of,  but  in  co-operation  with,  the  Anny  of  the  Potomac.  One  was  in  the 
Mountain  Department,  under  Fremont ;  another  in  the  Department  of  the 
Shenandoah,  under  Banks  ;  and  a  third  in  the  newly  created  Department  of 
the  Rappahannock,  under  McDowell.  At  about  •the  time  of  the  siege  of 
Yorktown,  early  in  Apnl,  General  Fremont  was  at  Franklin,  in  Pendleton 
County,  over  the  mountains  west  of  Harrisonburg,  with  fifteen  thousand 
jnen ;  General  Banks  was  at  Strasburg,  in  the  Valley,  with  about  sixteen 
thousand ;  and  General  McDowell  was  at  Fredericksburg,  on  the  Rappa- 
hannock, with  thirty  thousand. 

When  the  appearance  of  McClellan  on  the  I^eninsula  drew  Johnston's 
main  body  from  the  Rapid  Anna  to  the  defense  of  Richmond,  Washington 
was  relieved,  and  McDowell's  coi*ps  was  ordered  forward  to  co-operate  with 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac ;  and  for  this  purpose  Shields's  division  was 
detached  from  Banks's  command  and  given  to  McDowell,  making  the  force 
of  the  latter  about  forty-one  thousand  men  and  one  hundred  guns.  Such 
was  the  disposition  of  the  National  forces  in  Virginia  at  the  close  of  April, 
when  "  Stonewall  Jackson,"  who,  as  we  have  observed,  was  driven  up  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  after  his  defeat  by  Shields  at  Kemstown,  again  com- 
menced offensive  operations. 

Jackson  remained  a  few  days  at  Mount  Jackson,  after  his  flight  from 
Winchester,  and  then  took  a  position  between  the  South  Fork  of  the  Shenan- 


'  ^  The  skillfal  and  gallant  movomenU  of  Mi^or-general  John  £.  Wool,  and  the  forces  nnder  his  command,** 
Mid  Secretary  Stanton,  in  an  order  issued  by  direction  of  the  President,  on  the  llth,  ^  which  resultt*d  in  the 
•Qfrender  of  Norfolk,  and  the  evocoatiun  of  strung  batteries  erected  by  the  rebels  on  Sewell's  Point  and  Craney 
Island,  and  the  destruction  of  the  rebel  iron-cla<l  steamer  Merrimact,  ore  regarded  by  the  President  us  among 
the  moftt  important  successes  of  the  present  war;  ho  therefore  orders  that  his  thanks,  as  Cummaiider-in-Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy,  be  communicated  by  the  War  Department  to  Mujor-general  John  E,  Wool,  and  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  his  command,  for  their  gallantry  and  good  c«>ndnct  In  the  brilliant  operations  mentitmed.^* 

*  The  J/errimacl%  then  in  command  of  Commodore  Tatnall,  was  at  Craney  IsUind,  for  the  tw<^fold  pur- 
pose of  protecting  Norfolk  and  guarding  the  mouth  of  the  James  River.  The  land  troops  hud  fled  without 
informing  Tatnall  of  the  movement,  and  the  unfortunate  old  man,  seeing  the  Navy  Yard  in  flames,  and  all  the 
works  abandoned,  could  do  nothing  better  than  to  destroy  his  ship  and  fly,  for  with  his  best  efiVins  ho  could  not 
get  her  into  th(|  Jamt'S  Biver.  « 

*  Craney  Island  was  much  more  strongly  fortifled  now  for  the  defense  of  Norfolk  than  it  was  in  1818.  See 
Ixming'a  Pictori4it  Field-Book  of  the  War  of  1S12  Captain  Cose,  of  the  Navy,  was  the  first  man  to  land  on 
the  abandoneil  Island,  and  to  pull  down  the  ensign  of  rebellion  and  place  the  National  flag  there. 

4  Keports  of  Colonel  T.  J.  Cram  and  Flag-officer  Goldsborough ;  Narrative  of  Henry  J.  Raymond ;  Letter  of 
General  Wool  to  the  author,  May  28, 16G2. 
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doah  and  Swift  Run  Gap,  eastward  of  Harrisonburg,  in  Rockingham  County. 
There  he  was  joined*  by  the  division  of  General  R.  S.  Ewell, 
*  ^^862^'     ^^^^^  Gordonsville,  and  also  two  brigades  under  Edward  S.  John- 
son,  who    had     an    independent    command     in     Southwestern 
Virginia.     Jackson's  entire  force  was  now  about  fifteen  thousand  men,  while 
General  Banks  was  lying  at  Harrisonburg,  not  far  away,  his  force  reduced 
to  about  five  thousand  men  by  the  withdrawal  of  Shields's  division. 

Jackson  was  watching  Banks  closely,  with  orders  to  hold  him,  while 
General  Lee,  with  a  strong  column,  should  push  beyond  the  Rappahannock 
to  cut  off  the  communication  between  Winchester  and  Alexandria,*  when  he 
was  startled  by  the  information  that  one  of  Fremont's  brigades,  under  Gren- 
eral  Milroy,  was  approaching  from  the  direction  of  Monterey,  either  to  join 
Banks  or  to  fall  upon  Staunton.  He  perceived  that  such  a  junction,  or  the 
occupation  of  Staunton,  might  give  to  the  Nationals  the  possession  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  and  he  took  immediate  measures  to  prevent  the  catastro- 
phe. Leaving  Ewell  to  watch  Banks,  he  moved  rapidly  upon  Staunton,  and 
fix)m  that  point  sent  Johnson,  with  five  brigades,  to  attack  Milroy.  The  lat- 
ter, greatly  outnumbered,  fell  back  to  the  Bull  Pasture  Mountains  and  took 
post  at  McDowell,  thirty^ix  miles  west  of  Staunton,  whither  Schenck  hast 
ened  with  a  part  of  his  brigade  to  assist  him.  Jackson  had  also  hurried 
from  Staunton  to  assist  Johnson,  and  -on  the  8th  he  appeared  with  a  large 
force  on  a  ridge  overlooking  the  National  camp,  and  commenced  planting  a 
battery  there.  Milroy  led  a  force  to  dislodge  him,*  and  for  about  ^ve  hours 
a  battle,  varying  in  intensity,  was  fought  with  great  gallantry  on  both  sides. 
Darkness  put  an  end  to  the  conflict.  Schenck  (who  ranked  Milroy)  saw  that 
the  position  of  the  Nationals  was  untenable,  and  Joy  his  direction  the  whole 
force  retreated  during  the  night  to  Franklin,  having  lost  two  hundred  and 
fifty-six  men,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  forty-five  were  only  slightly 
wounded.  Jackson  reported  a  loss  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-one,  of  whom 
three  hundred  and  ninety  were  wounded.  Among  the  latter  was  General 
Johnson.  It  was  a  fairly  drawn  fight,  and  yet  Jackson,  whose  troops  largely 
outnumbered  the  Nationals,  and  had  every  advantage  of  position,  sent  a 
trumpet-toned  note  to  Ewell  the  next  morning,  saying,  "Yesterday  God 
gave  us  the  victory  at  McDowell." 

Jackson  pursued  the  Nationals  to  Franklin,  where  he  heard  from  Ewell 
that  Banks  was  evidently  preparing  to  fly  fi-om  Harrisonburg.  So  he  hast- 
ened back  to  McDowell,  recrossed  the  Shenandoah  mountains  to  Lebanon 
Sulphur  Springs,  rested  a  little,  and  then  pressed  forward  to  hl\  upon  Banks. 
The  latter  had  fled  to  Strasburg  pursued  by.  Ewell,  and  Jackson  pushed  on, 
joining  the  latter  at  New  Market.  Then  he  led  the  united  forces  into  the 
Luray  Valley,  between  the  Massanutten  Mountain  and  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
hastened  toward  Front  Royal,  to  cut  off  Banks's  retreat  in  that  direction. 


1  On  the  5th  of  M&y  Lee  wrotd  to  Ewell  that  ho  hod  ordered  North  Oarolina  troops  to  report  to  him  at  Gor- 
donsville, and  said :  *'  I  desire  that  those  troops  shall  not  be  drawn  to  Swift  Ron  Gap  unless  jonr  neoessltiet 
require  it,  the  object  being  to  form  a  strong  column  for  the  purpose  of  moving  beyond  the  RappiUiannock,  lo  cut 
off  the  enemy^s  communication  between  Winchester  and  %1exandria.^* — Antngraph  letter  of  Robert  R  Lee. 
This  was  precisely  such  a  movement  as  the  Government  anticipated,  and  which  might  have  resulted  in  the  cap- 
tnre  of  Washington,  had  not  the  corps  of  McDowell  been  left  for  its  defense. 

'  These  citnslsted  of  the  Twenty-Afth,  Thirty-second,  Seventy-flfth,  and  Eighty-seoond  Ohio  and  Third 
Yirginia,  with  a  Cpounder  of  the  Twelfth  Ohio  battery,  under  Lieutenant  Bowen. 
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if  he  should  attempt  to  join  McDowell  by  way  of  the  Manassas  Gap 
railroad. 

Ashby's  cavalry  so  perfectly  masked  this  movement  that  Banks  was  not 
aware  of  it,  and  almost  without  a  warning  Ewell  fell*  with  crush- 
ing force  on  the  little  garrison  of  Front  Royal,  of  about  a  thou-     *  ^^^ 
sand  men,  under  Colonel  Kenly.*     That  gallant  Marylander*  made 
a  spirited  resistance  against  the  overwhelming  force,  ten  times  his  own  in 


'WkxyvamjL  of  jaoksor's  rots  to  xwslu* 

number,  but  he  was  driven  from  the  town.  He  made  a  stand  on  a  ridge  a 
mile  distant,  from  which  he  was  soon  pushed  across  the  river.  He  attempted 
to  bum  the  bridge  behind  him  over  the  Shenandoah,  but  failed.  His  pur- 
suers put  out  the  flames,  and  he  was  soon  overtaken  by  the  cavalry  of  Ashby 
and  Floumoy,  when  he  again  gave  battle.     In  that  encounter  he  was  severely 

>  These  were  compoeed  of  two  companies  each  of  the  Twenty-serenth  PennBylvaniA  and  Fifth  New  York 
49aTali7,  one  company  of  Captain  Mapes's  Pioneers,  and  a  section  of  Knapp's  battery.  Kenly  was  obai^d  with 
the  protectiun  uf  the  road  and  bridges  between  Front  Royal  and  Strosbnrg.  One  company  each  of  the  Second 
Massachusetts,  Third  Wisconsin,  and  Twenty-seventh  Indiana  were  posted  along  that  road. 

When  the  writer  was  at  Nashville,  early  in  May,  IS661,  ho  was  permitted  by  General  Ewell,  then  residing 
there,  to  perase  and  make  extracts  from  the  manuscript  records  of  his  brigade,  Icept  by  his  young  adjutant.  In 
it  was  the  statement,  that  when  £  well's  force  was  near  Front  Boyal,  a  young  woman  was  seen  running  toward 
tiiem.  She  had  ^  made  a  circuit  to  avoid  the  Yanlcees,^  and  she  sent  word  to  Qeneral  Jaclcson,  by  ofhcern  who 
went  to  meet  her,  **  to  posh  on— imly  one  regiment  in  the  town,  and  that  might  be  completely  surprised ;  if  we 
preased  on  we  might  get  the  whole.**  This  "young  lady**  was  the  afterward  notorious  rebel  spy.  Bt-lle  Boyd, 
^who  was  to  my  eye,**  recorded  the  adjutant,  **  pleasant  and  lady-like  in  appearance,  and  certainly  had  neither 
*fk«cUed  fafe,  red  hair  and  large  mouth,*  as  thoilr«tr  York  Herald  said  she  had.  She  seemed  embarrassed  by 
tha  novelty  of  her  position,  and  very  anxious  that  we  should  push  on."* 

*  See  page  fi&S,  volume  L 

'  This  is  an  exact  foo-simile  of  JacksOn*s  entire  note  to  Ewell,  with  all  its  blots,  carefhlly  copied  fh>m  th* 
original,  kindly  placed  in  the  hands  of  ^e  author  by  the  late  Frank  Henry 
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wounded,  and  himself  and  seven  hundred  of  his  men,  with  a  section  of  rifled 
lO-pounders  and  his  entire  supply-train,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.^ 

Banks  was  at  Strasburg,  about  fifteen  miles  distant,  unsuspicious  of  great 
danger  being  so  near,  when,  at  evening,  he  was  startled  by  intelligence  of 
Kenly's  disaster,  and  the  more  astounding  news  that  Jackson,  at  the  head  of 
about  twenty  thousand  men,*,  was  rapidly  making  his  way  toward  Win- 
chester. It  was  Jackson's  intention  to  cut  Banks  off  from  re-enforcements 
and  capture  or  disperse  his  troops.  Banks  had  perceived  his  danger  too  soon, 
and  with  his  usual  energy  and  skill  he  resumed  his  flight  down  the  valley  at 

nine  o'clock  the  next  morning,*  his  train  in  front,  escorted  by 
* ^wst^     cavalry  and  infantry,  and  with  a  rear-guard  or  covering  force  of 

cavalry  and  six  pieces  of  artillery,  under  the  command  of 
Greneral  John  P.  Hatch.  The  vanguard  was  led  by  Colonel  Dudley  Donnelly, 
and  the  center  by  Colonel  George  IL  Gordon. 

Just  as  the  column  had  passed  Cedar  Creek,  three  miles  from  Strasburg, 
word  came  that  the  train  had  been  attacked  at  Middletown,  two  miles  farther 
on.  The  news  was  instantly  followed  by  a  host  of  frightened  fugitives,  refti- 
gees,  and  wagons,  "which,"  Bays  Banks,  "came  tumbling  to  the  rear  in 
wretched  confusion."  The  column  was  instantly  reorganized,  with  the  train 
in  the  rear,'  and  Colonel  Donnelly,  pushing  on  to  Middletown,  encountered 
a  small  Confederate  force  there,  which  was  easily  driven  back  on  the  Front 
Royal  road  by  Knipe's  Forty-sixth  Pennsylvania,  supported  by  Cochran's 
New  York  Battery  and  the  Twenty-eighth  New  York,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
W.  H.  Brown.  Broadhead's  First  Michigan  cavalry  now  took  the  lead,  and 
soon  reported  the  road  clear  to  Winchester,  thirteen  miles  below  Middle- 
town  ;  but  before  Banks's  main  body  had  all  passed  the  latter  village,  the 
Confederates  occupied  it  in  large  numbers.  The  rear-guard  were  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  to  Strasburg.  Making  a  circuit  to  the  Northward,  Tomp- 
kins's First  Vermont  cavalry  rejoined  Banks  at  Winchester  the  next  morning, 
and  De  Forest's  Fifth  New  York  cavalry  made  its  way  among  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Potomac  with  a  train  of  thirty-two  wagons  and  many  stragglers, 
and  joined  Banks  at  Clear  Spring.  The  main  column  meanwhile  had  moved 
on  and  encountered  a  Confederate  force  near  Newton,  eight  miles  from  Win- 
chester, which  was  repulsed  by  the  Second  Massachusetts,  Twenty-eighth 

New  York,  and  Twenty-seventh  Indiana ;  and  by  midnight*  the 
^        extraordinary   race  for  Winchester   was   won   by  Banks,   who 
had   made    a    masterly   retreat    with    very   little   loss,    and    had    concen- 
trated his  infantry  and  artillery  there.     Broadhead's  cavalry  first  entered 
the  city. 

>  On  the  same  dav  the  Thirty-sixth  and  Forty-fonrth  Ohio,  under  Colonel  George  Crook,  stationed  at  Lewit- 
bure.  in  West  Virginia,  were  furiously  attaclced  by  General  Heth,  with  three  Virginia  rugimento  of  Confederstcs. 
The  assailants  were  soon  repulsed,  with  a  loss  of  arms,  400  prisoners,  and  about  100  killed  and  wounded  besides. 
Oolunel  Crook,  who  was  wounded  in  the  foot,  lost  11  killed  and  51  wounded.  Heth  arre.ste<l  pursuit  by  burning 
the  bridge  over  the  Greenbrier  River. 

3  His  force  consistetl  of  Ash  by 's  cavalry,  the  brigades  of  Winder,  Campbell,  and  Fulkerston,  the  command  of 
General  R  S.  Johnson,  and  the  division  of  General  Ewell,  composed  of  the  brigades  of  Generals  Klzy,  Taylor, 
and  Trimble,  the  Maryland  line,  consisting  of  tho^Firat  Maryland  and  Brockenbor«>ugh^s  battery,  under  General 
George  II.  Stewart,  and  the  Second  an<I  Sixth  Virginia  cavalry,  under  Colonel  Flournoy. 

'  In  view  of  a  possible  necessity  for  a  return  to  Strasburg,  Banks  sent  Captain  Abert,  of  the  Topographical 
Kngineers,  to  prepare  the  C«'dar  Creek  bridge  for  the  flames.  Abert  and  the  accompanying  tn^ips  (Zouavea 
d'AfHquo,  Captain  Ctdlins)  were  cut  off  fh>m  the  column,  had  a  severe  skirmish  at  Strasburg,  and  did  not  rejoia 
the  army  until  it  was  at  Wllliarosport,  on  the  Potomac 
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The  retreating  troops  found  very  little  time  for  rest.  The  Confederates, 
composed  entirely  of  Ewell's  corps,  were  closing  around  them  in  vast  num- 
bers compared  to  their  own.  Banks's 
force  was  less  than  seven  thousand 
effective  men,  with  ten  Parrott  guns 
and  a  battery  of  6-pounders,  smooth- 
bore cannon.  The  Confederate  force 
was  full  twenty  thousand  in  number. 
The  leaders  of  the  latter  felt  confident 
that  on  the  morrow  they  would  see 
the  capture  or  destruction  of  their 
opponents.  Yet  they  did  not  idly 
revel  in  these  pleasing  anticipations. 
Like  a  vigilant  soldier,  as  he  was, 
Ewell,  who  bivouacked  within  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  Winchester,  began 
operations   to    that    end   before   the 

dawn.     The  equally  vigilant  Banks  „^^„  ^  ,^,^^ 

was  on  the  alert,  and  at  daylight  his 

troops  were  in  battle  order.  Colonel  Gordoji,  commanding  the  right,  was 
strongly  posted  on  a  ridge,  a  little  south  of  the  city,  and  Colonel  Donnelly 
was  in  charge  of  the  left.  Near  the  center,  the  troops  were  well  sheltered 
from  their  foes  by  stone  walls.  General  Hatch  (who  was  cut  off  at  Middle- 
town),  with  Tompkins's  cavalry,  had  rejoined  the  army  just  in  time  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  battle. 

The  battle  opened  furiously  in  front  of  Winchester.*  Ewell  •  May  25, 
had  placed  a  heavy  body  of  troops  on  the  Berry ville  road,  to  pre- 
vent re-enforcements  reaching  Banks  from  Harper's  Ferry,  and  regiments 
were  heavily  massed  on  the  National  right,  with  the  evident  intention  of 
turning  it.  This  danger  was  so  boldly  and  bravely  met,  that  the  Confede- 
rates w^ere  kept  in  check  for  five  hours  by  a  steady  and  most  destructive 
fire.' 

In  the  mean  time  Jackson's  whole  force  had  been  ordered  up,'  and  Banks's 
signal  officers  reported  the  apparition  of  regimental  standards  in  sight  that 
indicated  a  strength  equal  to  twenty-five  thousand  men.  The  Union  com- 
mander perceived  that  further  resistance  would  be  only  a  prelude  to  destruc- 
tion. In  anticipation  of  this  contingency,  his  trains  had  been  sent  toward 
the  Potomac,  and  now  an  order  for  retreat  was  given.  Under  a  most  galling 
fire  of  musketry  the  army  broke  into  a  column  of  march,  and,  covered  by  a 
rear-guard  composed  of  the  Second  Massachusetts  and  Third  Wisconsin, 
passed  rapidly  through  Winchester,  assailed  in  the  streets  by  the  secession- 

>  **  One  regiment,*^  says  Bonks  in  his  report,  **  is  represented,  by  persons  present  during  the  action,  and  after 
the  field  was  evacuated,  as  nearly  destroyed."^  * 

'  The  battle  thus  far  had  been  fought  by  Ewell  without  the  aid  of  Jackson,  and  even  without  his  knowledge 
of  what  was  occurring  in  front  of  Winchester,  for  he  was  seven  miles  in  the  rear.  So  ignorant  was  he  of  the 
situation  of  affairs  at  the  front,  that  at  the  moment  when  Banks  was  about  to  retreat,  Colonel  Crutohfleld  came 
to  Ewell  with  orders  ttom  Jackson  to  fall  back  to  Newton,  seven  miles  distant,  for  the  Nationals  were  being 
haayily  re-enforoed.  Jackson  supposed  Ewell  to  be  four  or  five  miles  fW>m  Winchester,  when,  as  we  have 
ob«erred,  he  had  encamped  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  dty  the  evening  before.  It  is  evident  from  the  man- 
iiacrlpt  daily  record  of  Eweirs  brigade,  consulted  by  the  writer,  that  to  Ewell,  and  not  to  Jackson,  is  due  ih» 
«wlit  of  driving  Banks  fh>m  Winchester. 
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iflts  of  both  sexes.'  On  leaving  the  city  in  some  confusion  (but  finally  in  good 
order),  it  moved  rapidly  on  toward  Martinsburg,  twenty-two  miles  distant, 
in  three  columns,  and  reached  that  point  late  in  the  afternoon.  There  the 
wearied  and  bat  tie- worn  soldiers  rested  less  than  two  hours,  and  then,  press- 
ing on  twelve  miles  farther,  reached  the  Potomac,  opposite  Williamsport,  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,*  where  soon  afterward  a  thousand  camp-fires  were 
blazing  on  the  hill-sides.  Jackson  had  halted  his  infantry  a  short  distance 
from  Winchester,  but  George  H.  Stewart  had  followed  the  fiigitives  with 
cavalry  to  Martinsburg,  where  the  pursuit  was  abandoned.  Three  days 
later  a  Confederate  brigade  of  infantry  drove  a  small  Union  force  out  of 
Charlestown. 

Within  the  space  of  forty-eight  hours  after  hearing  of  Kenly's  disaster  at 
Front  Royal,  Banks,  with  his  little  army,  had  marched  fifty-three  miles,  with 
an  overwhelming  force  on  his  flank  and  immediate  rear  a  part  of  the  way, 
and  fought  several  skirmishes  and  a  severe  battle.  Jackson  attributed  hi3 
failure  to  crush  Banks  to  the  misconduct  of  Ashby  and  his  cavalry,  who, 
stopping  to  pillage  the  abandoned  wagons  of  Banks's  train  between  Middle- 
town  and  Newton,  did  not  come  up  in  time  to  pursue  the  fugitives  aft«r  the 
battle  at  Winchester.* 

After  menacing  Harper's  Ferry,  where  General  Ruftis  Saxton  was  in  com- 
mand, Jackson  began*  as  hasty  a  retreat  up  the  Valley  as  Banks  had 
*  ^186^'     ™*<^®  down  it,  for  he  was  thi-eatened  with  immediate  peril.    Gene- 
ral Shields,  as  we  have  observed,  had  been  ordered  to  join  McDowell 
in  a  movement  toward  Richmond,  to  co-operate  with  McClellan.     He  reached 
McDowell's  camp  with  eleven  thousand  men  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of 
ft  Ma  2a     Winchester.*    On  the  following  day  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  War  arrived  there,  when  McDowell,  whose  army  was 
then  forty-one  thousand  strong,  was  ordered  to  move  toward  Richmond  on 
the  26th.     That  order  was  countermanded  a  few  hours  later,  for,  on  their 
return  to  Washington,  the  President  and  his  War  Minister  were  met  by 
startling  tidings  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley.     The  safety  of  the  National 
capital  seemed  to  be  in  great  peril,  and  McDowell  was  ordered  to  push 
twenty  thousand  men  into  the  Valley  by  way  of  the  Manassas  Gap  Rail- 
road, to  intercept  Jackson  if  he  should  retreat.     At  the  same  time  Fremont 
was  ordered  by  telegraph  to  hasten  with  his  army  over  the  Shenandoah 
Mountain  to  Harrisonburg  for  the  same  purpose,  and  with  the  hope  that 
he  and  the  troops  from  McDowell  might  join  at  Strasburg  in  time  to  head 

>  **  My  retreoUng  column,'*  said  Banks,  "saffered  serions  loss  In  the  streets  of  Winehester.  Males  and 
females  vied  with  each  other  in  increasing  the  number  of  their  victims,  by  firing  fhim  the  houses, 
throwing  hand-grenades,  hot  water,  and  missiles  of  every  description.'" — Report  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  June,  1S62. 

Hand-grenades  are  usually  small  shells,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  are  set  on 
fire  by  a  short  fuse.  They  are  sometimes  made  of  other  forms,  with  a  percussion  apparatus,  as  seen 
in  thH  annexed  illustration.  This  kind  is  used  mure  on  the  water,  and  has  a  stem  with  guiding 
feathers,  made  of  paper  or  parchment 

*  Banks's  loss  during  this  masterly  retreat,  excluBivo  of  Kenly's  command,  and  the  sick  and 
wounded  left  in  hospitals  at  Strasburg  and  Winchester,  was  8S  killed,  155  wounded,  and  711  missing, 
making  a  total  of  904.  Only  55  of  his  500  wagons  were  lottt,  and  not  a  gun  was  left  behind.  A  lai^ 
amount  of  commissary  and  quarter-master's  stores  were  destroyed.  Jackson's  reported  loss,  indnd- 
inir  that  at  Front  Royal,  wa.s  6$  killed  and  829  wounded.  He  also  reported  that  he  captured  9  guns, 
9,854  small  arms,  and  about  8.060  prisoners,  including  750  sick  and  wounded.  The  actual  number  of 
pris^iners  was  a  little  less  than  8.000. 
nAKO  «  Jncks«»n's  Report  to  the  Confederate  " Secretary  of  War."    "  Never,"  he  said,  "have  I  seen  aa 

«ERNADB.  opportunity  for  cavalry  to  reap  a  richer  harvest  of  the  fruits  of  victory." 
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•ff  Jackson.    McDowell  obeyed,  but  with  a  heavy  heart,  for,  he  said,  "  it  is  a 
crashing  blow  to  us  all." 

Fremont's  army  made  as  rapid  a  march  as  possible  over  the  mountain 
region,  through  drenching  rains,  and  with  five  days'  rations  of  hard  bread. 
He  took  a  more  northerly  road  to  the  Valley  than  the  one  from  Franklin  to 
Harrisonburg,  and  reached  Strasburg  on  the  evening  of  the  Ist  of  June, 
a  little  too  late  to  intercept  Jackson,  for  the  latter  had  passed  through  that 
town  a  few  hours  before.  Next  morning  Shields's  vanguard  of  cavalry,  un- 
der General  Bayard,  reached  Strasburg,  too  late  likewise  for  the  intended 
service  of  interception.  And  now  began  a  race  up  the  Valley  as  exciting  as 
the  one  down  it  ten  days  before.  Shields  marched  vigorously  up  the  South 
fork  of  the  Shenandoah,  between  the  Massanutten  Mountains  and  the  Blue 
Ridge,  along  the  lateral  Luray  Valley,  hoping  to  head  his  foe  at  some  point 
above,  while  Fremont  followed  directly  in  his  rear,  up  the  North  fork,  along 
the  great  pike  to  Harrisonburg.  The  rains  had  swelled  many  of  the  little 
mountain  tributaries  of  the  Shenandoah  into  torrents  too  formidable  to  ford 
with  safety,  and  Jackson  destroyed  all  the  bridges  behind  him,  and  sent  cav- 
alry through  the  Massanutten  passes  to  break  down  or  bum  those  in  front 
of  Shields,  Thus  he  kept  his  prisoners  at  least  a  day  in  his  rear,  reaching 
Harrisonburg  on  the  5th  of  June. 

Jackson  now  perceived  that  his  only  chance  for  escape  was  to  cross  the 
swollen  Shenandoah  at  Port  Republic,  where  there  was  a  strong  bridge ;  so, 
afler  a  brief  rest,  he  diverged  to  the  southeast  from  the  pike  to  Staunton, 
for  that  purpose.  Another  object  in  view  was  to  prevent  Shields,  who  was 
near  at  hand  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  crossing  the  stream  or  forming  a 
junction  with  Fremont,  when  the  united  forces  would  equal  his  own  in 
numbers. 

Jackson's  rear  was  well  covered  with  his  cavalry  (Second  and  Sixth  Vir- 
ginia), under  General  Tunier  Ashby.  About  two  miles  from  Harrisonburg 
this  rear-guard  was  attacked  by  a  reconnoitering  party  of  cavalry,  under 
Colonel  Percy  Wyndham.  A  smart  skirmish  ensued,  and  at  first  the 
Nationals  were  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  that  leader  and  sixty-three  of  his 
men,  who  were  made  prisoners.*  General  Bayard  and  Colonel  Cluseret  then 
pushed  forward  with  cavalry  and  infantry,  when  Ashby,  hard  pressed,  called 
for  an  infantry  support.  General  Stewart's  brigade  was  ordered  up,  and 
was  soon  engaged  in  a  sharp  fight,  in  which  the  little  band  of  Klane's  Penn- 
sylvanians  (Bucktail  Rifles)  performed  uncommon  deeds  of  valor.  Kane 
was  wounded  ^nd  made  prisoner,  and  lost  fifty-five  of  his  men.  Ashby  was 
killed.  His  death  was  a  severe  blow  for  the  Confederates.  They  regarded 
his  loss  as  equal  to  that  of  a  i*egiment,  for  he  was  one  of  the  most  fearless 
and  enterprising  of  their  cavalry  commanders.* 

Fremont  was  so  close  upon  the  Confederates,  that  the  latter  were  obliged 
to  turn  and  fight  before  attempting  the  passage  of  the  Shenandoah  at  Port 
Republic.     Jackson  left  Ewell  with  three  brigades  (Elzy's,  Trimble's,  and 


>  Th**  rTitnl  of  EvelPA  A<1iiitant,  menttoned  Id  noto  1,  page  891,  was  kept  in  a  blank  book  captured  at  thia 
llni«,ln  which  ('olonel  Wyndham  hnd  be^un  to  enter  copies  of  his  military  orders. 

'  A  few  minuU'S  before  his  death,  Ashby  was  ridinif  a  horse  that  belonged  to  Licntenaot  Willi^  hls  own 
Tfry  fine  black  English  stallion  being  in  the  rear.  Willises  horse  was  the  snme  that  was  wonnded  under  Qen«nU 
Jackson  at  tht*  battle  of  BulPs  Run.  lie  was  now  killed,  and  Ashby  was  on  foot,  just  in  fh>nt  of  the  line  of  thf 
fifty-eif hth  Virginia,  when  ho  was  shot  through  the  bo<1y.    lie  advanced  a  few  paces  and  fell 
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Stewart's)  of  the  rear  division  of  his  army  at  Unioir  Church,  about  seven 
miles  from  Harrisonburg,  to  keep  back  the  Nationals  and  gain  time,  while  he 
should  throw  forward  his  own  division  to  cover  the  bridge  at  Port  Republic, 

five   miles  farther  on,  and   prevent 
~  Shields  from  crossing  it. 

Ewell  strongly  posted  his  force, 
about  five  thousand  strong,  on  a 
ridge  that  crossed  the  road  near  the 
church,  with  his  flanks  well  pro- 
tected by  woods.  This  excellent 
position  was  chosen  by  General 
Elzy.  Trimble  was  a  little  in  ad- 
vance of  the  center ;  Stewart  was  on 
the  right,  and  Elzy  on  the  left.  In 
that  position  he  was  attacked  on 
Sunday  mominsr,  the  7th,* 

•  Jane,  1862.    ,  ^'^  ^        \         i.    a 

by    I'remont,    who    had 
moved   out   of  Harrisonburg  at  six 
^  ^j^^  o'clock,   and  at   nine  was  ready  for 

battle.     Schenck  was  on  the  right,* 
Milroy  in  the  center,*  and  General  Stahl  on  the  left,*  forming  a  line  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  length.     Between  Milroy's  right  and  Schenck's  left  were 
the  Sixtieth  Ohio,  Eighth  Virginia,  and  the  Garibaldi  Guards  of  Blenker's 
division,  commanded  by  Colonel  Cluseret.     Stahl's  wing  was  supported  by 
Bohlen's  brigade,  and  the  remainder  of 
Blenker's  division  was   held   as  a  re- 
serve.    The  Nationals  moved  steadily 
to  the  attack,  down  through  a  little 
valley  and  up  a  slope,  in  the  face  of  a 
storm   of  shot  and   shell.     At   eleven 
o'clock  the   conflict   was   general  and 
severe.     It  was  specially  so  at  the  cen- 
ter, and  continued  several  hours,  Mil- 
roy and  Schenck  all  the  while  gaining 
ground;  the  former  with   heavy  loss. 
The  brunt  of  the  battle  fell  upon  him 
and  Stahl,  and  upon  Trimble  on  the  part 
of   the    Confederates.     Stahl's    troops  • 

^        ,-  _  _  '^  UHIOH  CnUROB  AT  0K088  KIT8.< 

nnally  gave   way,  and   an   order  was 

given  at  about  four  o'clock  for  the  whole  line  to  fall  back,  at  the  moment 
when  Milroy  had  penetrated  Ewell's  center,  and  was  almost  up  to  his  guns. 
That  daring  soldier  obeyed,  but  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  for  he  felt  sure 

»  with  the  Thirty-second,  Fifty-fifth,  8«venty-third,  Seventy-fifth,  and  Eighty-second  Ohio. 
«  With  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fifth  Virginia  and  Twenty-fifth  Ohio. 

*  With  the  Eighth,  Forty-first,  and  Forty-fifth  New  Yoric  and  Twenty-seventh  PennByIvanl^  with  the 
remnant  of  the  brave  BuclctaUs  who  survived  the  battle  on  the  prevlons  day. 

*  This  little  picture  shows  the  appearance  of  the  church  when  the  writer  sketched  it,  in  October,  1S6C 
It  was  built  of  brick,  and  stood  in  a  grovn  of  oaks,  a  short  distance  fh>m  the  Port  Bepablio  road  flrom  Harrison- 
bnrg.  Its  interior  was  a  ruin,  and  Its  walls  showed  many  scars  of  heavy  shot  and  shell.  In  front  of  it  wua 
•emetery,  In  a  substantial  inclosure.    Fremont  used  the  church  for  a  hospital 
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of  victory.  The  Confederates  occupied  the  battle-field  that  night,  and  the 
Nationals  rested  where  their  first  line  was  formed  in  the  morning  J  So  ended 
the  Battle  op  Cross  Keys.* 

Ewell,  whose  position  was  an  excellent  one,  intended  to  renew  the  battle 
with  his  repulsed  enemy  at  dawn,  but  was  called  to  aid  Jackson  in  his  ope- 
rations at  Port  Republic.  His  troops  slept  on  their  arms,  and  just  as  day 
was  breaking  they  silently  moved  toward  the  Shenandoah,  carrying  with 
them  all  of  their  wounded  comrades  excepting  those  who  were  mortally 
hurt.  Fremont  followed  them  closely*  in  battle  order,  with  Mil- 
roy  on  the  nght,  Blenker  on  the  left,  and  Schenck  in  the  center.  *  is62  ^* 
The  brigades  of  Stahl  and  Bayard  foimed  the  reserve. 

In  the  mean  time  there  had  been  stirring  events  at  Port  Republic.  Jack- 
son had  crossed  the  Shenandoah,  and  was  occupying  the  town  when 
Fremont  and  Ewell  were  fighting  at  Cross  Keys.  The  vanguard  of 
Shields's  force,  under  acting  Brigadier-general  Carroll,  had  been  pressing  up 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Shenandoah  from  Conrad's  Store,  and  a  portion  of  it 
had  arrived  near  Port  Republic  almost  simultaneously  with  Jackson's 
advance.  On  Saturday,  the  Tth,  Carroll  had  been  ordered  to  hasten  to  that 
point,  destroy  the  bridge,  seize  Jackson's  train,  and  fall  on  his  fiank.  With 
less  than  a  thousand  infantry,  one  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry,  and  a  battery 
of  six  guns,  he  went  forward  and  halted  that  night  within  six  miles  of 
Port  Republic.  He  was  informed  that  Jackson's  train  was  parked  there, 
with  a  large  drove  of  beef  cattle.  With  the  cavalry  and  five  pieces  of  artil- 
lery he  dashed  into  the  town,*  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  the  » j^^^  ^ 
coveted  prize ;  drove  Jackson's  cavalry-guard  out,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  bridge.  Had  he  burned  that  structure  instantly  he 
might  have  ruined  Jackson,  for  he  would  have  cut  him  off  from  Ewell, 
who  was  fighting  Fremont  a  few  miles  distant.  But  he  waited  for  his 
infantry  to  come  up,  and  during  that  interval  he  was  attacked  by  a  superior 
force  and  driven  out  to  a  point  two  miles  from  the  town,  where  in  the  after- 
noon he  was  joined  by  General  K  B.  Tyler  and  his  brigade,  two  thousand 
strong,  who  had  hastened  to  his  assistance,  and  now  took  command.' 

While  awaiting  orders  from  Shields,  Tyler  was  informed  that  the  Con- 
federates were  on  his  front  in  large  force,  endeavoring  to  outflank  him  on  his 
left,  and  with  all  the  approaches  to  the  town  and  bridge  covered  by 
artillery.  Ewell  had  escaped  the  pursuit  of  Fremont,  and  had  crossed  the 
bridge,  and  so  strongly  re-enforced  Jackson  that  the  latter  justly  felt  almost 
invincible.  Tyler  quickly  counteracted  the  flanking  movement  by  employ- 
ing nearly  his  whole  force,  which  did  not  exceed  three  thousand  men, 
in  opposing  it.  With  these,  after  being  pushed  back  a  little  by  the  assail- 
ants, he  drove  into  the  woods  about  eight  thousand  Confederates,  some 

»  The  National  loss  In  this  battle  was  Ml,  of  which  two-thirds  fell  on  Stahl's  brigade.  The  losses  were  dis- 
tribatedas  follows:  Stahl's  brigade,  427;  Milroy's,  118;  Bohlen'8,80;  Claseret's,  17 ;  Schenck's,  14;  Bucktairs, 
a  Schenck's  brigade  inflicted  a  sovero  loss  on  the  foe,  chiefly  by  his  artillery,  while  his  own  force  sulTereil  less 
than  the  others.  One  o(  the  companies  of  the  Back  tail  Rifles  lost  all  of  its  ofllcers,  commissioned  and  non- 
commissioned.   Captain  Nicholas  Dunka,  of  Fremont's  Staff;  was  killed. 

*  On  the  battle-ground  was  once  a  tavern,  whose  sign-board  had  the  device  of  two  keys  crossed.  Near  it 
was  a  store  and  two  or  three  dwellings,  and  a  fourth  of  a  mile  distant  the  Union  Church.  This  little  seUlement 
was  known  as  the  Cross  Keys. 

a  The  map  on  the  opposite  page  shows  the  theater  of  events  we  have  Just  been  considering  in  thia 
•hapter.  and  of  some  a  little  later.    It  may  be  consulted  with  profit  by  the  reader  of  succeeding  chapters. 
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of  whom  then  crossed  over  and  joined  the  regiments  of  General  Winder,  of 
EwelFs  division,  which  was  on  Tyler's  right,  and  where  a  battle  had  btgun 
that  soon  became  heavy.  General  Dick  Taylor's  Louisiana  brigade,  which 
had  flanked  and  attacked  General  Tyler's  left,  but  was  driven  back,  now 
made  a  sudden  dash  through  the  woods  that  completely  masked  it,  upon  a 
battery  of  seven  guns  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Hayward,  and  captured 
it.  With  his  own  regiment  (Sixty-sixth  Ohio),  and  the  Fifth  and  Seventh 
Ohio,  Colonel  Candy,  who  was  in  the  rear  of  the  battery,  made  a  spirited 
counter-charge,  and  re-captured,  it  with  one  of  the  Confederate  guns,  but  the 
artillery  horses  having  been  killed,  he  was  unable  to  take  it  off.  Instead  of 
the  guns,  he  took  with  him,  in  falling  back,  sixty-seven  of  Taylor's  men 
as  prisoners. 

So  overwhelming  was  the  number  of  Jackson's  troops  that  Tyler  was 
compelled  to  retreat.  This  was  done  in  good  order,  "  save  the  stampede  of 
those  who  ran  before  the  fight  was  fairly  opened."*  He  was  pursued  about 
five  miles,  gallantly  covered  by  Carroll  and  his  cavalry.  "Upon  him  I 
relied,"  said  Tyler,  "  and  was  not  disappointed."*  Li  the  engagement  and 
retreat  the  Confederates  captured  four  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners,  and 
eight  hundred  muskets.  So  ended  The  Battle  op  Port  Republic;* 
and  Jackson  telegraphed  to  Richmond,  saying — "  Through  God's  blessing 
the  enemy  near  Port  Republic  was  this  day  routed,  with  the  loss  of  six 
pieces  of  his  artillery,"  The  battle  was  disastrous  in  its  results,  but  glorious 
for  the  officers  and  men  of  the  National  army  engaged  in  it.  It  was  one  of 
the  brilliant  battles  of  the  war.* 

Jackson  kept  Tyler  in  check  until  his  main  body  crossed  the  bridge, 
when  his  rear-guard  set  it  on  fire.      The  sounds  of  battle  and  the  sight 
of  colunms  of  smoke  had  hastened  the  march  of  Fremont.     When  he  came 
near  Port  Republic  he  found  the  bridge  in  flames,  the  Shenandoah  too  deep 
to  be  forded  anywhere,  and  his  enemy  beyond  his  inmiediate  grasp.     Here 
ended  the  pursuit — ^here  ended  the  famous  race  of  Fremont,  Shields,  and 
Jackson  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  which  was  skilUully  won  by  the  latter. 
On  the  following  morning*  the  National  army  began  to  retrace 
its   steps,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  drenching  rain,  it  reached    *^^^* 
Harrisonburg  toward  evening.      Fremont  fell  back  to  Mount 
Jackson  and  Shields  to  New  Market,  when  both  commanders  were  called  to 
Washington,     Jackson  re-crossed  the  Shenandoah  and  encamped  at  Weyer*B 
Cave,*  two  miles  from  Port  Republic,  and  on  the  17th  he  was 
summoned,  with  a  greater  portion  of  his  army,  to  assist  in     *^"°*  ^^ 
the  defense  of  Richmond. 

The  writer,  accompanied  by  two  friends  (  S.  M.  Buckingham  and  H.  L. 

>  TjIer'B  Report  to  Shield^  Jane  13, 1882. 

*  Report  of  General  Tyler  to  General  Shields,  Jane  18,  1803.  The  National  troops^  employed  in  thir 
•tm^le  were  the  Serenth  Indiana ;  Fifth,  Seventh,  and  Twenty-ninth  Ohio;  and  the  First  Virginia,  with  sec* 
tions  of  Captains  Clarke  and  Huntington^s  batteries,  on  the  right ;  and  the  Eighty^foorth  and  One  Hundred  and 
Tenth  Pennsylvania;  Sixty-sixth  Ohio,  and  sections  of  Captains  Clarke,  Huntington,  and  Robinson's  batteries, 
and  a  company  each  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixty-sixth  Ohio,  as  skirmishers,  on  the  left,  which  was  the  key  of  th« 
position. 

'  Port  Republic  is  a  small  yfUafre  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  south  fork  <^  the  Shenandoah  River,  pleasantly 
situated  on  a  plain.    It  is  a  poet  Tillage  of  Rockingham  County. 

*  Oeneral  Ewell  declared  to  the  writer,  that  in  that  engagement  the  Confederate  troop*  were  three  to  one  <i 
the  Nationals  in  number,  and  that  it  was  a  most  gallant  fight  on  the  part  of  the  lattar. 
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Young),  visited  the  theater  of  events  recorded  in  this  chapter  early  in 
October,  1860.  Having  explored  places  made  famous  by  the  exploits  of 
Sheridan  and  others  at  a  later  period  of  the  war,  from  Harper's  Ferry  to 
Winchester,  and  at  Kernstown,  Middletown,  Cedar  Creek,  and  Fisher's  Hill, 

we  left  Strasburg  for  Harrisonburg  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,* 
*  im.^      ^^  ^"  old-fashioned  stage-coach,  making  three  of  nine  passengers 

inside,  with  a  remainder  on  the  top.  Our  route  lay  along  the 
great  Valley  Piko*from  Winchester  to  Staunton,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles, 
and  we  were  at  breakfast  in  Harrisonburg  the  next  morning  at  eight  o'clock. 
An  hour  later  we  were  on  our  way  to  the  battle-fields  of  Cross  Keys  and 
Port  Republic,  in  a  well-worn  and  rusty  pleasure-carriage  belonging  to  a 
colored  man,  the  proprietor  of  a  livery-stable,  who  furnished  us  with  an 
intelligent  colored  driver  and  a  good  team  of  horses.  It  was  a  very 
t>eautiful  morning ;  and  in  the  clear  atmosphere  the  lofty  hills  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  on  the  east,  the  Short  Shenandoah  Mountains  on  the  west,  and  the 
Massanutten  range  northward,  were  perfectly  defined.  Our  driver  was  a 
competent  guide,  being  familiar  with  the  events  and  the  localities  in  that 
region,  and  we  anticipated  a  day  of  pleasure  and  profit,  and  were  not 
disappointed. 

A  mile  south  of  Harrisonburg  we  tunied  to  the  left  up  a  rough,  lane-like 
road,  that  skirted  the  field  upon  a  ridge  in  which  Ashby  was  killed.  The 
place  of  his  death  was  at  the  edge  of  a  wood  two  hundred  yards  north  of 
the  road.  The  abrupt  southern  end  of  Massanutten  Mountain,  on  which 
Jackson  had  a  signal-station  while  Banks  lay  near  him,  arose  like  a  huge 
buttress  above  the  general  level,  seven  miles  to  our  left,  while  before  us  and 
to  the  right  was  a  beautiftil  hill  country,  bordered  by  distant  mountain 
ranges.  We  soon  came  to  the  battle-ground  of  Cross  Keys,  sketched  the 
Union  Church  (see  page  396),  that  was  in  the  midst  of  the  storm  of  conflict, 
and  rode  on  to  Port  Republic,  twelve  miles  from  Harrisonburg,  where  we 
passed  over  a  substantial  new  bridge  on  the  site  of  the  one  fii-ed  by  EwelPs 
rear-guard.  After  spending  a  little  time  there,  we  rode  through  the  once 
pretty  but  then  dreadfully  dilapidated  and  half-deserted  village,  forded  the 
Shenandoah  (which  was  very  shallow  because  of  previously  dry  weather) 
a  little  above  the  town,  and  rode  on  two  miles  to  the  house  of  Abraham 
Mohler,  the  owner  of  Weyer's  Cave  near  by,  where  we  ordered  dinner,  and 
then  proceeded  with  a  guide  to  explore  the  famous  cavern.  Near  it  was  the 
camping-ground  of  Jackson.  We  climbed  a  steep  ridge,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  a  tributary  of  the  Shenandoah  at  its  base,  entered  a 
rocky  vestibule,  each  with  a  lighted  tallow  candle,  and  went  down  by  rough 
paths  and  sometimes  slippery  acclivities  far  into  the  awftil  depths  of  the 
mountain,  along  a  labyrinth  of  winding  passages  among  the  rocks.  Cham- 
ber after  chamber,  recess  after  recess,  passage  after  passage  was  visited  until 
we  were  many  hundred  feet  from  the  daylight.  Ifcre  we  were  compelled 
to  Rtoop  because  of  the  lowness  of  the  roof;  there  iti"  flittering  stalactites 
were  ninety  feet  above  us ;  and  everywhere  we  had  the  most  strange  and 
wonderful  visions  of  cavern  scenery.  Nowhere  did  we  find  regularity  of 
forms,  nor  abundant  reasons  for  many  of  the  fanciful  names  given  to  the 
localities,  which  Cooke's  valuable  little  guide-book  contains. 

This  is  not  the  place  nor  the  occasion  to  describe  this  really  great  wonder 
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of  nature — a  wonder  worthy  of  a  voyage  across  oceans  and  continents  to 
see ;'  so  we  will  dismiss  the  consideration  of  it  by  saying  that  we  ascended 
into  upper  air  and  the  sunlight  at  a  late  hour  in  the  ailemoon,  with  appetites 
that  gave  a  keen  relish  to  a  good  dinner  at  Mohler^s,  for  we  had  eaten 
nothing  since  breakfast.  After  dinner  we  rode  on  by  a  good  highway, 
parallel  with  the  Valley  Pike,  toward  Staunton,  passing  the  site  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Battle  of  Piedmont  (to  be  mentioned  hereafter)  at  simset,  and 
arrived  at  our  destination  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening.*  We  spent  the  next 
day  (Sunday)  in  Staunton,  and  on  Monday  morning  departed  by  railway  for 
the  scenes  of  strife  eastward  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  along  the  hollow  of  Rockfish 
Gap  in  that  range,  and  through  the  great  tunnel.  Magnificent  was  the 
panorama  seen  on  our  right  as  we  emerged  from  that  dark  artificial  cavern 
in  the  mountains.  Skirting  the  great  hill-side  along  a  terrace,  we  saw,  a 
.  thousand  feet  below  us,  one  of  those  beauteous  and  fertile  valleys  with  which 
the  mountain  regions  of  Virginia  abound.  Others  opened  to  our  view  as  we 
descended  gradually  into  the  lower  country.  We  passed  the  seat  of  Jeffer- 
son, near  Charlottesville,  at  noon,  dined  at  Gordonsville,  and  lodged  that 
night  at  Culpepper  Court-House.  Our  experience  at  the  latter  place  will  be 
considered  hereafter. 

>  This  caye  is  seyentecn  miles  nortbcMt  from  Staanton,  In  the  northern  extremity  of  Aagnsts  Coanty.  H 
ts  on  the  esstem  side  of  a  high  hill  that  runs  parallel  with  the  Blue  KIdire,  and  a  little  more  than  two  miles  ftvai 
lU  It  was  accidentally  discoveretl  by  a  hunter— a  German  named  Barnard  Weyer— about  the  year  180^  A 
short  distance  from  It,  in  the  same  hill.  Is  Bladison*s  Oaye,  so  well  described  by  Jeiferson  in  his  Notes  on  Tlr- 
glnia,  at  a  time  when  this  tut  greater  caye  was  nnknown. 
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^       CHAPTER    XVI. 

S   ABMT   OF  THE   POTOMAC   BEFORE   BIGHlfOHDi 

E  Ipfl  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  within  a  few  miles  of 
Richmond,  its  advance  light  troops  at  Bottom's  Bridge, 
and  the  head-qaarters  of  its  commander  at  Cool  Ar- 
bor. 

When  Huger  fled  from  Norfolk,  and  the  Merrimack 
was  blown  into  fragments,  the  Confederate  gun-boats 
in  the  James  River  retired  to  Richmond,  closely  followed 
by  a  flotilla  of  armed  vessels  under  the  command  of 
Commodore  John  Rodgers,  wliose  flag-ship  was  the  iron- 
clad Galena,      She  was   accompanied   by   the  Monitor^ 

Royal^  and  Naugatuck,     They  moved  up  the  stream  with 

•  it  was  known  that  the  Confederates  had  erected  bat- 
res  at  different  points,  and  it  was  believdd  that  guerri- 
nt  on  the  banks. 

look-out  near  the 
leading  vessel,  a 

•  these  was  kept, 
met  with  no  seri- 
ntil  it  confronted 
tery  on  a  bank 
ed  feet  in  height,  ^ 
iluff*,  at  a  narrow 
about  eight  miles 

Below  this  bat- 
(eparate  barriers, 
and  sunken  ves- 

s  were  lined  with  ^  ^^^,^  look-out.! 

1  sharp-shooters. 

inchored  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  battery,  and 
[  fire  at  near  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.*  An  hour  later 
suitor  ran  above  the  Galena^  but  could  not  bring  her  guns 
r  upon  the  elevated  battery,  and  fell  back.     A  sharp  fight 

after  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  ammunition  of  the  Galena 
ded.  Then  the  flotilla  withdrew.  Rodgers  lost  in  this 
en  men,  and  a  100-pounder  rifted  cannon  that  burst  on 
tuck^  and  disabled  her.     The  commander  of  the  battery, 

>  From  %  sk«tch  bj  J.  R.  Scheto. 
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Gaptaiii  E.  Farrand  (once  of  the  National  Navy),  reported  his  loss  at  fii^ 
teen.     Rodgers  fell  back  to  City  Point.' 

The  James  and  York  rivers  were  now  both  offered  as  a  highway  for  sup- 
plies for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  General  McClellan  was  left  free  to 
choose  his  base.  He  decided  to  continue  it  at  the  head  of  York  until  he 
should  form  a  junction  with  McDowell's  troops.  The  operations  in  the  She- 
nandoah Valley,  just  recorded,  speedily  postponed  that  junction  indefinitely, 
for,  as  we  have  seen,  * 

McDowell  was  ne- 
cessarily detained  to 
fight  Jackson  and 
Ewell,  and  to  watch 
an  active  foe  beyond 
the  Rapid  Anna 
River,  who  was  then 
threatening  Wash- 
ington City, 

The  •  two  great 
armies  were  now  in 
close  proximity  be- 
fore Richmond,  with 
the  sluggish  marsh- 
bordered  Chickaho- 
miny  between  them. 
Their  fii-st  collisions 
occurred  on  the  23d 

1      ^  .     1  n     ■»  r  SITE  OF   NKW    lUtlDGK.* 

and  24th    of  May: 

one  near  New  Bridge,  a  short  distance  from  Cool  Arbor,  where  the  Fourth 

Michigan  Cavalry,  under  Colonel  Woodbury,  waded  the  nver,'  and  after  a 

»  The  appeamnco  of  this  flotilla  In  tho  James,  slmnltanooasly  with  tho  advance  of  McCh-Uan  toward  the 
Ch!ckahominy,  pnMlueed  tho  greatest  consternation  in  Utchmond,  especially  among  the  conspirators.  "Qene- 
rol  Johnston  is  falling  bock  from  tho  Peninsula,'^  wrote  a  niece  of  tho  chief  conspirator  to  her  mother,  ^and 

Uncle  Jeff,  thinlib  wu  hod  better  go  to  a  Kifer  phice  than  Uichmond lie  Is  miserable,     lie  tries  to 

be  cheerful  an<l  bear  up  against  such  a  continuation  of  troubles:  but  ob,  I  fear  he  cannot  live  long,  if  he  does  not 
get  some  rest  and  quiet!**  In  this  state  of  mind,  the  conspirator  seems  to  have  souirht  refuge  in  a  Christian 
■anctnary.  **  Uncle  Jeff.,"  wrote  the  pitying  nioco,  '*  was  confirmed  last  Tuesday,  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  by  Bishop 
Johns,  llo  was  ba[)tlzed  at  homo  in  tho  morning  before  church."— See  Pollard's  Second  Year  of  the  War, 
page  81. 

'niere  -was  a  general  expectation  that  Itlchmond  would  be  in  the  hands  of  McClellan  within  a  few  days. 
Every  prfi»aration  was  made  by  tho  Confoderato  authorities  to  alxindon  It.  Tho  "archives  of  the  Govern- 
ment** were* sent  to  Columbi.i,iu  South  Carolina,  and  to  Lynchburg.  The  railway  tracks  over  the  bridges  wera 
corered  with  plank,  to  facilitate  tho  passag<|  of  artillery.  Mr.  Kandolph,  the  "Secretary  of  War,"  said  to  an 
attendant  and  relative,  '*  You  must  go  with  my  wife  into  Iho  country,  for  to-morrow  the  enemy  will  be  here." 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  a  special  train,  tho  steam  of  tho  locomotive  continually  up,  ready  for  flight. 
—A  Rebel  War  CUrk^a  Diart/,  i  I.  12(1  « 

Disgu8t<  <l  and  alarmed  by  tho  trepidation  of  tho  conspirators,  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  then  in  session, 
passed  resolutions  (May  II)  calling  upon  the  so-called  '^'Government  of  the  Confedeiate  States**  to  defend 
Uichmond  at  all  hazanls,  and  resolved,  with  a  clearness  that  deprived  the  trembling  Confederates  of  every 
excuse  but  fear,  that  "  tho  President  bo  assured  that  whatever  destruction  or  loss  of  property  of  the  State  or 
individuals  shall  thereby  result,  will  bo  cheerfully  submitted  to.**  This  action  was  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  Johnston,  and  it  is  believed  by  his  iusprratlon.  But  for  this,  tho  conspirators  would  have  been  seen' 
In  pale  affHgbt  flying  for  personal  safety  to  the  Carol Inas. 

*  This  was  the  appearance  of  tho  rudo  bridge  and  tho  locality  when  the  writer  sketched  it,  at  the  close  of 
May,]86«. 

"*  In  dry  weather  this  stream  Is  fordable  at  all  points,  bnt  rains  render  It  almost  impassable  for  cavalry  and 
trtillery.  The  aycrage  width  of  the»river  in  that  vicinity  is  between  forty  and  fifty  feet  Heavily  timbered 
bottoms  spread  out  from  it,  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  width,  and  In  some  places  it  is  bordered  by  extensive' 
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smart  skirmish  captured  thirty-seven  of  the  Fiflh  Louisiana,  then  guarding 
that  point,  drove  the  remainder,  and  held  the  position.  The  other  was 
at  and  near  Mechanicsville,  seven  or  eight  miles  from  Richmond,  when  a 
part  of  McClellan's  right  wing  was  advancing  toward  the  Chickahorainy. 
At  Ellison's  Mill,  about  a  mile  from  Mechanicsville,  a  part  of  Stoneman's 

command,  with  Davison's  brigade  of  Franklin's  corps,  encoun- 
*  ^»S2^'    tered*  the  Confederates  in  considerable  force,  infantry,  cavalry, 

and  artillery.  A  brisk  skirmish  ensued,  and  at  sunset  the  Con- 
federates fell  back  to  Mechanicsville,  from  which  they  were  driven  across  the 
Chickahominy  the  next  morning.  On  this  ground  a  battle  was  fought  a 
month  later. 

This  bold  dash  was  followed  the  next  day  by  an  inspiriting  general  order 
from  McClellan,  that  indicated  an  immediate  advance  of  the  whole  army  on 
Richmond.  *     Every  thing  was  ready  for  such  movement.     The  troops  were 


BLLI801l*a  MZLL.* 

0 

rested ;  the  material  pecessary  for  building  bridges  for  crossing  the  Chicka- 
hominy had  been  prepared ;'  the  weather  was  not  very  unfavorable,  and 
nothing  seemed  to  offer  an  excuse  for  an  hour's  delay.     The  Commander-in- 

swampa,  trayeraed  by  small  streama,  that  aro  overflowed  after  roina.  The  riyer  rises  In  the  hill  coantry  north- 
west  of  Klchmond.  and  is  subject  to  a  sudden  increment  of  volume.  With  these  features  and  condition,  it 
fonned  a  line  of  great  ditttculty  between  the  contending  armies. 

*  The  order  was  read  in  all  the  camps.  It  directed  the  troops  as  they  advanced  beyond  the  Chickahominy 
to  prepare  for  battle  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  to  be  entirely  unencumbered,  with  the  exception  of  ainbulanoes; 
to  caiTy  three  days^  rations  in  their  haversacks,  and  to  leave  their  knaiMtacks  with  the  wagons,  that  arere  paiked 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream.  After  giving  such  directiims,  he  told  them  "^to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  hod  n&ver  yet  been  eheck^^'"  and  directed  the  soldiers  to  *'  preserve  in  battle  perfect  coolness  and 
confidence,  the  sure  forerunners  of  success.''  This  seemed  almost  like  cruel  irony  to  the  worn  soldiers,  who 
were  painfully  conscious  that  Magruder,  with  5,000  men,  had  ^*  checked  "  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  for  a  whoI« 
month  before  Yorktown. 

*  This  Is  a  view  of  Ellison's  Mill  and  the  scene  of  the  skirmish,  and  of  a  battle  a  little  later,  as  It  appeared 
when  the  writer  sketched  it,  at  the  close  of  Muy,  1S66.  The  Confederates  were  posted  on  the  hllla,  on  which 
the  houses  are  seen  beyond  the  stream,  tind'  the  Nationals  were  on  the  heights  near  the  MilL,  up  which  the  road 
to  Guins's  Mill  passes. 

*  JohnsUin  hod  caused  all  the  bridges  across  the  Chickahominy  to  bo  destroyed.  General  Barnard,  McClel- 
lan's Chief  Engineer,  says  in  his  report  (page  21),  that  **  so  far  as  engineering  operations  were  concerned,  tha 
army  could  have  been  thrown  across  the  river  as  early  as  the  28th  of  May,  when  the  ConA;d«!rates  near  New 
Bridge  could  have  been  taken  in  the  rear,  and  deprived  of  the  pfiwer  of  making  any  formidable  resistance  to 
tlic  p.is8ago  of  the  right  wing.''  In  a  review  of  the  Peninsula  campaign,  Barnard  aaya,  *"  No  very  extensive  work 
was  anticipated,  as  the  bottom  lands  were  quite  dry,  and  no  innndation^ad  yet  ooenned.  or  was  anticipated. 
General  McClellan  was  not  waiting  for  the  bridges,  but  the  bridges  were  waiting  for  General  McClellan.** 
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Chief  had  been  promptly  informed*  from  Washington  of  the  reasons  and 
the  necessity  of  countermanding  the  order  for  McDowell  to  move 
on  fi-om  Fredericksburg  to  join  him,  and  he  had  as  usual  sent    *  is^ 
back  a  complaining  remonstrance,  and  charges  of  a  withholding 
of  troops  from  him.     Nevertheless  he  issued  that  order  of  great  . 
promise.*    He  had  said  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  ten  days  before, 
"  I  will  fight  the  enemy,  whatever  their  force  may-  be,  with  whatever  force 
we  may  have ;"  and  the  Secretary  could  see  no  reasons  for  a  change  now  in 
the  General's  resolution,  for,  so  long  as  the  Confederate  force   that   kept 
McDowell  back  was  withheld  from  Richmond,  McClellan  was  comparatively 
as  strong  in  power  to  fight  his  enemy  as  if  McDowell  was  with  him,  and 
Jackson   and   Ewell  were   confronting   tttat   soldier  on  the   Chickahominy 
instead  of  on  the  Shenandoah  or  Rappahannock.     The  fact  that  McDowell 
could  not  then  re-enfbrce  him,  imposed  upon  McClellan  the  obvious  duty  of 
acting  with  uncommon  vigor  before  his  enemy  could  be  strengthened,  for  hid 
was  an  offensive  and  not  a  defensive  movement. 

But  McClellan  seems  not  to  have  acted  with  the  vigor  that  was  expected, 
and  the  President  evidently  feared  he  would  not,  for,  at  about  the  time  when 
the  commander  issued  the  order  indicating  a  general  advance,  Mr.  Lincoln, 
filled  with  just  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the  capital,  because  of  the 
movements  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  telegraphed  to  him,  saying — "  I  think 
the  time  is  near  when  you  must  either  attack  Richmond,  or  give  up  the  job 
and  come  to  the  defense  of  Washington."  On  the  following  day*  ^  ^^  ^ 
he  informed  McClellan  of  the  successful  retreat  of  Banks,  and 
asked  him  if  he  could  not  cut  the  railway  between  Richmond  and 
Fredericksburg ;  and  also  what  impression  he  had  of  the  intrenched  works 
for  the  defense  of  Richmond.  The  General  replied  that  he  did  not  think  the 
Richmond  works  formidable,  and  that  he  had  cut  the  Virginia  Central  ml- 
way  in  three  places.*  He  also  assured  the  President  that  he  was  "  quietly 
closing  in  upon  the  enemy,  preparatory  to  the  last  struggle,"  but  thought  it 
necessary  to  secure  his  flanks  against  "  the  greatly  superior  forces  "  in  front 
of  him. 

For  several  days  afterward,  operations  on  the  flank  of  the  great  army 
made  the  sum  of  its  action.  That  army,  fully  prepared  for  an  instant  for- 
ward movement,  and  eager  to  perform  it,  not  only  lay  passive,  but  was 
dangerously  severed  by  the  fickle  Chickahominy,'  whose  power  for  mischief, 
when  fed  by  rains,  the  commander  was  constantly  setting  forth.  Instead  of 
moving. his  whole  force  upon  the  works,  which  he  did  not  consider  formidable, 
he  thought  it  best  only  to  order  a  part  of  General  Fitz-John  Porter's  corps 
(the  Fiflh)  to  Hanover  Court-House,  to  secure  his  menaced  right  flank,  and 
keep  the  way  open  for  McDowell  to  join  him.  This  detachment  moved 
by  way  of  Mecnanicsville,  at  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  27th, 
(General  W.  H.  Emory  in  the  advance,  with  the  Fiflh  and  Sixth  Regular 
Cavalr}*,  and  Benson's  horse  battery.  These  were  followed  by  General 
Morell's  division,  composed  of  the  bngades  of  Generals  Martindale,  But- 

1  This  wos  done  by  cavalry  under  Stoneman. 

*  **  I  have  two  corpn  [Ki'yes's  and  Heintzelinnn^s]  across  the  Chlcknhominy,  within  six  miles  of  Richmond: 
the  others  on  this  Hide  [left]  at  other  jcrossinss  within  same  distance,  and  ready  to  cross  when  bridges  are  com 
pletML**— McClellau's  dispatch  to  the  President,  May  25,  1862. 
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I's  sharp-shooters,  and  three  batteries 
Warren,  with  his  provisional  brigade,' 
moved  along  another  road  toward  the 
same  point,  and  for  the   same   pur- 
pose. 

After    marching    fourteen     miles 
through    mud,  caused   by    a    heavy 
shower  in  the  morning,  and  meeting 
a  little  resistance,  Emory  came  upon 
the   Confederates   in   force   at   noon, 
two  miles  from  the  Court-House,  and 
was  brought  to  a  halt  by  the  fire  of 
artillery.     He  was  speedily  joined  by 
the  Twenty-fifth  New  York  and  Ber- 
dan's  sharp-shooters,  when  a  battle- 
line  was  formed,  and  skirmishing  was 
kept  up  until  the  arrival  of  General 
Butterfield,   with    four  of   his    regi- 
3harge  was   made   upon   the   Confede- 
mtest  of  an  hour,  with  a  loss  of  one 
nteenth  New  York.     They  were  hotly 
?an  time  Martindale,  with  a  part  of  his 
Ion,  on   the  Virginia  Central  railway, 
•e,  and  drove  it  toward  Ashland,  upon 
lilroad,  not  far  fi-om  the  birthplace  of 

brigade*  toward  Hanover  Court-House, 
acked  by  a  superior  force  that  came  up 
intained  his  ground  for  an  hour  with 
'  Porter,  who  was  at  the  Court-Housa 

Porter  at  once  faced  his  column  about, 
r  the  routed  Confederates,  and  sent  the 
,  with  Grifiin's  battery,  directly  to  IViar- 
issachusetts  and  Sixty-second  Pennsyl- 
ates  on  the  left  flank,  while  Butterfield, 
a    and    Sixteenth    Michigan,   hastened 

left  of  the  foe.  Warren,  who  had  been 
came  up,  when  the  Confederates,  out- 
►ursued.  They  lost  seven  hundred  and 
md  left  two  hundred  dead  on  the  field. 
1,  many  small  arms,  two  railway  trains, 
Souse.*      The  National  loss  was  three 


New  York,  First  Cktnnecticat  artillery,  acting  as  infantrf, 

nd  Battery. 

ird  Pennsylvania,  and  Sixteenth  Michigan, 

>n  of  the  Forty-fourth  New  York,  and  a  section  of  Martini 

General  L.  0*B.  Branch,  composed  chiefly  of  men  trom 
red  to  Virginia  after  Branch's  defeat  at  Now  Bene,  bf 
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hundred  and  fifty.    At  two  o'clock  the  next  morning*  McClellan  telegraphed 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  Porter  had  gained  "  a  truly  glori- 
ous victory"  with  his  "magnificent  division" — "not  a  defeat,    '^i^^ 
hut  a  complete  rout " — and  that  he  had  "  cut  all  but  the  Rich- 
mond and  Fredericksburg  Railroad."     He  expressed  his  belief  that  the  Con- 
federates were  "  concentrating  every  thing  on  Richmond,"  and  that  Washing- 
ton was  in  no  danger ;  and  he  told  the  War  Minister  that  it  was  "  the  policy 
and  duty  of  the  Government "  to  send  him  "  by  water  all  the  well-drilled 
troops  available,"  as  "  the  real  issue  "  was  "  in  the  battle  about  to  be  fought  in 
front  of  Richmond."     He  concluded  by  saying — "  If  any  regiments  of  good 
troops  remain  unoccupied,  it  will  be  an  irreparable  fault  committed."* 

Having  reason  for  believing  that  G;pneral  Anderson,  who  was  specially 
charged  with  confronting  McDowell,  was  still  at  Ashland,  McClellan 
ordered  General  Sykes's  division  of  regulars  to  move  on  the  28th  from  New 
Bridge  to  Hanover  Court-House,  to  be  in  a  position  to  support  General 
Porter;  and,  during  that  and  the  following  day,  expeditions  went  out  in 
various  directions  to  destroy  railway  and  other  bridges,  for  the  purpose  of 
obstructing  the  passage  of  re-enforcements  and  supplies  to  Johnston's  army. 
The  railway  bridge  over  the  South  Anna  was  destroyed  by  a  party  under 
Major  Williams,  and  the  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg  road  was  cut.  A 
part  of  Emory's  cavalry,  under  Captain  Chambliss,  drove  the  Confederates 
from  Ashland,  and  destroyed  a  railway  bridge  and  broke  up  the  road  and  the 
telegraph  in  that  vicinity.  When  these  raids  on  the  Confederate  communi- 
cations were  accomplished,  Porter  withdrew  to  his  camps  with  the  main 
army,  which  was  lying  quietly  on  the  Chickahominy,  the  extreme  right  being 
at  Meadow  Bridge.  McClellan  had  again  telegraphed  to  his  superiors,  telling 
of  Porter'^  "complete  victories,"  speaking  of  the  greater  force  than  he 
expected  before  him,  and  of  the  risk  he  was  running  in  moving  at  all,  and 
declaring — "I  will  do  all  that  quick  movements  can  accomplish,  but  you 
must  send  me  all  the  troops  you  can,  and  leave  to  me  full  latitude  as  to 
choice  of  commanders."* 

Three  days  afterward  there  were  "quick  movements"  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  The  skillful  and  vigilant  Johnston  had  observed  with  special  satis- 
faction the  perilous  situation  of  that  army,  cut  in  twain  by  the  Chicka- 
hominy, and  its  commander's  almost  timid  caution,  and  he  resolved,  on  the 
30th,*  to  strike  its  portion  lying  on  the  Richmond  side  of  the  ^ 
stream,  and  cut  it  off  before  it  could  be  joined  by  troops  on  the 
other  side.  He  ascertained  that  Casey's  division  of  Keyes's  corps  held  an 
advanced    position  on  both  sides  of  the  Williamsburg  road,   half  a  mile 


1  Tho  patient  President  calmly  rcbnked  the  General  for  his  forgeM^lness  of  hit  own  dnty  In  OMnming  to 
tefteh  the  0«ivemroent  its  bnsineas,  and  stUd— "*!  am  very  glad  of  General  F.  J.  Porter's  vlcu»ry :  still,  if  it  was  a 
total  rout,  I  am  pnzzled  to  know  why  tho  Richmond  and  Fre<lericksburg  railway  was  n<»t  seized  again,  as  you 
say  you  hare  all  the  railroads  bnt  that  I  am  puzzled  to  seo  how,  lacking  thnt  you  ran  have  any  excepting  the 
•crap  flpom  Richmond  to  West  Point  The  scrap  of  tho  Virginia  Contml,fhim  Richmond  to  Hanover  Junction, 
without  more,  is  simply  nothing.  That  tho  whole  of  the  enemy  b  concentrating  on  Richmond,  I  think  cannot 
be  oertainly  known  to  yon.  Saxton  at  Harper's  Ferry  informs  us  that  large  forco^,  supposed  to  l>e  Jacksim^sand 
Eweira,  Ibroed  his  mivanco  from  Charlestown  to-day.  Gencnil  King  telegraphs  us  tr**in  Fn'dericksbunr,  that 
.eontnibands  give  certain  information  that  15,000  left  Hanover  Jnnctlon  Monday  morning,  to  ro-enf«>rce  Jackson. 
I  am  painftilly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  stm&nrlo  before  you.  and  shall  aid  yon  all  I  can,  < 
.«atly  with  my  view  of  due  regard  to  all  points. ''—Lincoln's  dispatch  to  McClellan,  May  S8,  IStS. 

9  MeClellan*s  dispotch  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  May  2S,  1862. 
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•beyond  a  point  known  as  the  Seven  Pines,*  six   miles  from  Richmond;* 
that   Couch's  division  of  the  same  corps   was  at  the  Seven   Pines,  his 

right  resting  at  Fair  Oaks  Station,  on 
the  Richmond  and  York  River  rail- 
way; that  Kearney's  division  of 
Heintzehnan's  corps  was  on  the  same 
railway,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in 
advance  of  Savage's  Station;  and 
that  the  division  of  Hooker  of  the 
latter  corps  was  guarding  the  ap- 
proaches of  the  White  Oak  Swamp, 
that  lay  between  these  divisions  and 
the  Chickahominy. 

The  country  thereabout  is  quite 
level,  and  was  then  mostly  wooded 
and  dotted  with  marshes.  In  that 
region  the  roads  radiate  from  Rich- 
mond, and  gave  Johnston  advantages 
BiLAB  OABKT.  ^£.  positiou  for  attack  or  retreat.    In  a 

degree  they  suggested  the  points  of  attack  at  the  time  in  question,  and  it  ww 
arranged  accordingly.  General  Longstreet  was  ordered  to  go  out  by  the 
Williamsburg  road,  with  his  own  and  D.  H.  Hill's  divisions,  the  latter 
in  advance,  to  attack  the  Nationals  in  front,  while  General  Huger  should 
move  down  the  Charles  City  road  toward  their  Jeft  flank,  and  General  G. 
W.  Smith  should  follow  the  New  Bridge  road  toward  the  "  Old  Tavern ;" 
and  then  take  the  Nine  Mile  road  toward  their  right  at  Fair  Oaks  Station. 
These  columns  were  to  move  simultaneously  at  dawn,*  but  the  rain 
*  ?»ffii^^  ^^^  made  the  roads  so  soft,  that  it  was  ten  o'clock  before  Hill's 
division  began  to  move  toward  Keyes's  front. 
General  Casey,  who  was  in  the  advance,  had  intimations  of  an  intended 
attack  that  day,  and  was  vigilant.*  He  was  busily  engaged  in  constructing 
a  redoubt,  sinking  rifle-pits,  and  forming  an  abatis  ;  and  when,  about  eleven 
o'clock,  he  was  apprised  of  the  approach  of  the  Confederates  in  force,  he 
ordered  his  men  to  take  their  arms.  At  the  same  time  two  hissing  shells 
came  heralding  the  enemy  near,  and  made  the  soldiers  quicken  their  abandon- 
ment of  spades  and  axes  for  the  weapons  of  war.  They  were  none  too  soon 
in  arms,  for  at  a  little  past  noon  the  Confederates  came  in  heavy  force, 
Casey's  picket-line,  with  the  One  Hundred  and  third  Pennsylvania,  that  had 
been  sent  to  its  support,  was  driven  in,  and  Spratt's  battery,  with  supporting 
troops  under  General  Naglee,**  who  were  in  front  of  the  works,  were  soon  in 

1  This  was  the  name  of  a  country  tayern  near  which  were  seven  Iarg:e  pine  trees.  Only  three  were  standing 
when  the  writer  visiifd  the  spot,  at  the  close  of  May,  180<S. 

« The  advance  to  this  position  hod  been  ordered  by  McGlellan  a  few  days  before,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  and  advice  of  both  Keyes  and  Casey.  See  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Condact  of  the  War, 
I.  21. 

3  Casoy's  piclwcts  had  that  morning  captured  Lieutenant  Washinirt<»n,  one  of  Johnston's  aids,  and  he  was 
sent  tn  Kcyes.  llis  conduct  satisfled  the  National  oftlcerv  that  an  attacic  was  about  Ui  bo  mado.  Besides,  It 
had  \nM\\  reported  that  the  rumbliniur  of  cars  on  the  IMchmond  and  York  Elver  railroad  had  been  heard  all 
night,  indicting  the  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies. 

4  These  were  the  Ono  Hundred  and  fourth  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  W.  W.  H.  Davis;  the  Eleventh  MaiiM, 
and  Ninety-third  and  One  Hundredth  New  York  yohniteers. 
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fierce  conflict  with  the  foe.  Bates's  battery,  under  Lieutenant  Hart,  was 
in  the  unfinished  redoubt.  Wessel's  brigade  was  in  the  rifle-pits,  and 
Palmer's  brigade  was  behind  as  a  reserve.  Naglee,  with  great  persistence, 
kept  the  Confederates  in  check  for  some  time  by  most  gallant  fighting, 
and  then  fell  back  to  the  remainder  of  the  division  in  the  rifle-pits, 
which  had  been  strengthened  by  the  Ninety-third  Pennsylvania,  of  Peck's 
brigade. 

The  Confederates  soon  gained  a  position  on  Casey's  flanks.     Perceiving 
the  peril  of  his  artillery,  that  officer  ordered  a  bayonet  charge  to  save  it. 
This  was  gallantly  performed  by  the  One  Hundredth  New  York,  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fourth  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Eleventh  Maine,  under  the  immedi- 
ate direction  of  General  Naglee.     The 
troops  sprang  forward  with  a  tremen- 
dous yell,  and  drove  back  the  foe  to 
the  adjacent  woods.     From  that  cover 
the  pursuers  were  assailed  by  a  most 
murderous  musket-fire,  and  out  of  it 
swarmed   the    Confederates    in  over- 
whelming numbers.     The  battle  raged 
more  furiously  than  ever,  until  about 
three   o'clock,   when    General    Rains 
had  got  in  the  rear  of  the  redoubt, 
and  the  rifle-pits  were  nearly  enveloped 
by    the    multitude    of   Confederates. 
Casey's  position  was  no  longer  tena- 
ble, and  he  ordered  his  troops  to  fall 
back  to  the  second  line  in  possession 

of  Couch.     They  did  so,  with  the  loss  ^^^^^  ^  haolm. 

of  six  guns  and  many  gallant  officers 

and  men.*  The  cannon  in  the  redoubt  were  seized  by  General  Rhodes,  and 
turned  upon  the  fugitives.  Notwithstanding  the  great  odds  against  them,' 
and  the  fearful  enfilading  fires  to  which  they  were  exposed,  Casey's  men 
brought  off*  three-fourths  of  their  cannon. 

Early  in  the  action  General  Keyes  had  sent  to  Heintzelman  for  aid,  but 
because  of  some  unaccountable  delay  it  did  not  arrive  until  it  was  almost  too 
late.  Seeing  Casey's  peril,  he  ordered  forward  several  of  Couch's  regi- 
ments to  his  relief.  On  these  (the  Fifty-fifth  New  York,  and  Twenty-third, 
Sixty-first,  and  Ninety-third  Pennsylvania)  the  tempest  of  battle  fell  most 
destructively.  These  were  followed  by  the  Seventh  Massachusetts  and 
Sixty-second  New  York ;  but  all  were  pressed  back  to  Fair  Oaks  Station, 
where  they  joined  the  First  TJ.  S.  Chasseurs,  under  General  John  Cochran, 
and  Thirty-firet  Pennsylvania,  who  were  stationed  there,  and  fought  despe- 
rately under  the  orders  of  Generals  Couch  and  Abercrombie.  The  embank- 
ments of  the  railway  there  formed  a  good  breastwork  for  the  Nationals. 

1  Ainoni?  the  ofllcere  killed  was  Colonel  James  M.  Brown,  of  the  One  Hnndredth  New  York,  and  Colonel 
e.  D.  Balljr  nnd  Major  Van  Valkenbarg,  of  the  First  New  York  Artillery.  The  gallant  Colonel  Davis,  of  the 
Ood  Hnndred  and  Fourth  PennsyWania,  was  severely  wounded. 

*  Gasey^s  division  nnmbercd  only  a  little  more  than  four  thousand  men.  The  number  of  the  assailants 
«••  Mtioiftted  at  more  than  thirty  thousand. 
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With  the  assistance  of  Generals  Devens  and  Naglee,  Keyes  formed  a  line 
at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  composed  of  the  Fii-st  Long  Island  and  Thirty-fiixth 
New  York. 

In  the  mean  tim'e  Heintzelman  had  pressed  forward  with  re-enforcements, 
and  at  a  little  past  four  o'clock  Kearney  appeared  with  Berry  and  Jameson's 
brigades.  At  about  the  same  time  General  Peck  led  the  Ninety-third  and 
One  Hundred  and  Second  Pennsylvania  across  an  open  space  exposed  to 
an  awful  shower  of  balls,  to.  assist  the  terribly  smitten  right;  and  for  an 
hour  he  sustained  a  sharp  contest  near  the  Seven  Pines,  when  he  was  forced 
to  fall  back.  The  Tenth  Massachusetts  had  also  been  led  by  Keyes  to 
the  assistance  of  the  crumbling  right,  which  was  heavily  pressed  by  the 
corps  of  General  G.  W.  Smith.  That  officer,  who  was  accompanied  by  Gen- 
eral Johnston,  had  been  held  in  check  by  the  latter  until  four  o'clock,  the 
Confederate  chief  waiting  to  hear  the  muskets  of  Longstreet  and  Hill, 
which  were  to  be  the  signal  for  the  flank  attack.  These  sounds  did  not 
reach  him,  but  when  informed  of  what  his  center  had  been  doing,  he  imme- 
diately threw  foj-ward  Smith's  command,  which  fell  upon  the  Nationals 
at  Fair  Oaks  Station,  and  a  terrible  conflict  ensued.  The  fresh  Confederates 
severed  Couch's  command,  turned  his  left,  interposed  between  him  and 
Heintzelman,  and* pushed  Kearney  back  to  the  border  of  the  flooded 
White  Oak  Swamp.  It  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  the  whole  Army  of  the 
Potomac  on  the  Richmond  side  of  the  Chickahominy  was  doomed  to 
destruction. 

At  that  critical  moment  relief  came.  When  Heintzelman  was  informed 
of  the  heavy  attack  on  Casey,  he  sent  an  officer  with  the  news  to  Generals 
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McClellan  and  Sumner.  The  former  was  at  New  Bridge,  and  the  latter  was 
between  the  railway  and  Bottom's  Bridge,  at  the  head  of  the  center  of  the 
army.  The  vigilant  Sumner  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  danger  to 
which  the  left  wing  of  Ihe  army  across  the  Chickahominy  would  be  exposed, 

'  This  Is  a  view  on  Sykes's  farm,  in  front  of  the  site  of  the  Seven  Pines  tavern,  where  Casey^s  division 
foogrht  so  clespf  rately  after  the  charge  of  Naglee.    This  was  the  appearanctf  of  the  fiirm-hoase  and  its  surronnd- 
^  ings  wh«'n  the  writer  slcetched  it,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle,  1866,  from  under  a  tree  that  was  nmck 
soarred  by  the  bullets.  * 
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in  the  event  of  a  rain-storm,  that,  without  orders  from  head-quarters,  he  had 
summoned  Colonel  E.  E.  Cross,  of  the  Fifth  New  Hampshire,*  so  early  as 
the  25th,  to  construct  a  bridge  across  the  stream  nearly  in  front  of  his  posi- 
tion. Fortunately,  it  was  completed  on  the  evening  of  the  30th,  when  the 
river  was  high  and  rising.  There  was  then  no  other  bridge  over  which  the 
anny  might  cross,  excepting  Bottom's  and  the  railway  bridge ;  and  this, 
known  as  the  Grape-vine  bridge,  became  an  instrument  of  salvation  for  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Being  satisfied  that  the  attack  on  his  left  wing  was  serious.  General 
McClellan  ordei*ed  Sumner  to  prepare  to  move  at  a  moment's  warning. 
That  officer  had  al- 
ready done  so,  and 
j^hen,  at  half-past 
two  o'clock,  a  fur- 
ther order  reached 
him  to  cross  thi3 
stream,  he  was  ready 
and  moved  immedi- 
ately. By  this  readi- 
ness he  saved  at 
least  an  hour's  time 
' — an  hour  most  pre- 
cious, as  we  shall 
observe  presently. 
The  passage  was 
difficult,  owing  to 
the  flood.*  Sedg- 
wick's division  cross- 
ed first,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Richard- 
son's, and,  with  the 
former,  Sumner 
reached  the  field  at 
the  moment  when  Couch  and  Heintzelman  were  separated,  and  all  seenied 
lost.  Had  the  precious  hour  just  alluded  to  been  spent  in  preparation,  all 
might  have  been  lost. 

Sumner  now  assumed  the  command.  Sedgwick  at  once  formed  in  line  of 
battle,  in  the  edge  of  a  wood  near  Fair  Oaks,  with  the  First  Minnesota  on 
the  right  flank,  and  soon  made  the  advancing  Confederates  recoil  by  hurling 
upon  them  a  stoj*m  of  canister  from  twenty-four  guns.  Then  moving  forward 
his  whole  line,  he  swept  the  field  and  recovered  nearly  all  that  Couch  had 
lost.  Meanwhile  Grorman's  brigade  of  Sedgwick's  division  had  deployed  in 
battle  line  on  the  crest  of  a  gentle  hill,  in  the  rear  of  Fair  Oaks,  and  swept 
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1  This  wft»  one  uf  the  most  U5cftil  and  icollant  regiments  in  the  service.  Cross  tpos  both  skillAil  and  braye^ 
and  hla  activity  knew  no  rest  His  men  were  noted  for  their  skill  in  building,  and  hod  erected  a  signal-tower 
100  feet  high  in  fimnt  of  Torktown.  They  were  so  noted  fur  their  work  as  soldiers,  also,  that  the  regiment 
aoqaired  the  nam«^  of  "the  fighting  Fiflh.'^    We  shall  meet  It  hereafter. 

*  The  logs  that  formed  the  corduroy  approaches  to  the  bridge  were  all  afloat,  and  were  held  only  by  the 
Vtnmps  of  trees  between  which  they  lay ;  and  the  Orape-vine  bridge  was  held  to  its  place  over  the  boiling  flood 
i>nly  by  ruiKS  attached  to  trees. 
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down  to  the  relief  of  Abercrombie,  where  Cochran's  U.  S.  Chasseurs  and 
Neill's  Twenty-third  Pennsylvania  were  fighting  desperately.  Then  came 
heavy  volleys  of  musketry  enfilading  the  National  right,  when  Sedgwick 
ordered  the  gallant  General  Bums  to  deploy  the  Sixty-ninth  and  Seventy- 
second  Pennsylvania  to  the  right,  himself  leading  the  Seventy-first  and  One 
Hundred  and  Sixth  Pennsylvania  in  support  of  Gorman.  TTie  strife  there 
was  intense.  For  a  moment  the  National  line  was  bent  and  seemed  ready  to 
break,  but  the  clear  voice  of  Burns  calling  out — "  Steady,  men,  steady  f 
gave  them  such  inspiration  that  they  broke  into  loud  cheers,  and  held 
the  position  fiimly.  In  the  face  of  their  terrible  volleys  the  Confederates 
pressed  on,  and  charged  Brady's  battery,  whose  murderous  fire  of  canister, 
poured  into  their  compact  ranks,  made  fearful  lanes,  and  sent  them  back  in 
confusion  to  the  woods  in  their  rear.  It  was  at  about  this  time  (sunset) 
that  General  Johnston,  the  Confederate  Chief,  was  seriously  wounded  by 
the  fragment  of  a  shell,  and  was  carried  from  the  field,  leaving  that 
wing  in  charge  of  General  G.  W.  Smith,  who*  was  also  disabled  soon  after- 
ward. 

Undismayed  by  their  repulse  and  the  loss  of  their  Chief,  the  Confederates 
again  advanced,  just  as  darkness  came  on,  and  endeavored  to  outflank  Sum- 
ner's right,  where  General  Dana  had  joined  Gorman.  After  fighting  heavily 
for  some  time,  Sumner  ordered  a  bayonet  charge  by  five  of  his  regiments.' 
This  was  bravely  performed.  The  regiments  leaped  two  fences  between 
them  and  their  foes,  rushed  upon  the  Confederate  line  and  broke  it 
into  dire  confusion.  It  was  now  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the 
battle  of  Saturday,  May  31,  ceased.  Richardson's  division  and  Sumner's 
artillery,  which  had  been  mired  near  the  Chickahominy,  came  up  during 
the  evening ;  and  Kearney's  brigades,  that  had  been  driven  to  the  White 
Oak  Swamp,  also  rejoined  the  army  lying  on  the  battle-field  of  Fair 
Oaks. 

The  conflict  was  renewed  by  the  Confederates  early  in  the 
*  ^1868  ^*  morning^  with  Richardson's  brigade.  The  latter  was  on  the  alert 
His  troops  were  prepared  for  battle  when,  at  three  o'clock,  his  foes 
drove  in  their  pickets.  He  posted  a  battery  of  1 0-pounder  rifled  Pan-ott  guns, 
under  Captain  Hazard,  so  as  to  command  an  open  field  on  his  right  front ;  and 
directly  in  front  of  his  line  he  placed  the  brigade  of  General  French,  and  a 
regiment  of  General  O.  O.  Howard's  brigade.  The.  remaining  regiments  of 
Howard's  brigade  formed  a  second  line,  and  the  Irish  brigade  of  Greneral 
Thomas  F.  Meagher,  with  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery,  formed  the  third.  The 
battle  was  now  begun  by  General  Pickett,  supported  by  General  Roger  A. 
Pryor,  with  a  part  of  Huger's  division,  which  did  not  get  up  in  time  to  join 
in  the  battle  on  the  previous  day.  Pryor  fell  upon  French,  and  Howard  went 
to  his  support.  Mahone  came  up  to  the  aid  of  Pryor.  Finally  Meagher  was 
ordered  to  the  front,  and  after  a  desultory  conflict  of  nearly  three  hours,  in 
which  a  part  of  Hooker's  command  was  engaged,  and  General  Howard  lost 
his  right  arm,  the  Confederates  fell  back,  and  did  not  renew  the  contest 
They  remained  on  the  ground  of  Casey's  camp  during  the  day,  as  a  cover 

>  Thirt7-fonrth  and  Eightj-seoond  New-Tork,  Fifteenth  and  Twentieth  MassadiaMtts,  and   Serenth 
MIohigan.    The  first  three  were  of  Qorman's  brigade,  and  the  t  wo  latter  of  Dana^t  brigade. 
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* 

to  the  movement  of  their  munitions  of  war  and  camp  equipage  to  their 
lines  at  Richmond,  and  at  evening  they  went  in  that  direction  them- 
selves. 

On  the  following  morning  Heintzelman  sent  Hooker  with  a  strong  recon- 
noitering  party  toward  the  Confederate  capital  He  went  within  four  miles 
of  the  city  without 
meeting  any  armed 
men,  excepting  a  few 
pickets.  On  hearing  of 
this  temerity,  McClel- 
lan  ordered  him  back 
to  Casey's  camp,* 
where,  at  the  house  of 
George  Turner,  he  es- 
tablished his  head-quar- 
ters, and  fortified  it; 
and  orders  were  given 
to  throw  up  a  line  of 
strong  intrenchments 
in  front  of  Fair  Oaks, 

to    protect    the    army  •   .^„,^  H«Ai>muAi™a.« 

while  building  bridges 

over  the  Chickahominy.'  Hooker  established  a  hospital  at  a  house  near  Fair 
Oaks  Station,  around  which  the  tents  of  the  sick  and  wountied  were  soon 
grouped.  The  losse$i  in  The  Battlb  op  Fair  Oaks  or  The  Seven  Pines* 
were  very  heavy,  and  about  equal  on  both  s^des,  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  about  seven  thousand  eaclu'  This  was  heavy,  when  it  is  considered  that 
not  more  than  fifteen  thousand  men  on  either  side  were  engaged  in  the  con- 
flict. Casey's  division,  that  so  gallantly  withstood  the  first  shock  of  battle, 
lost  one-third  of  its  number.*  The  whole  affair  was  managed  on  the  part  of 
the  Nationals  without  any  controlling  end,  for  the  Commander-in-Chief  waa 

1  Hit  order  wm— **  OenenU  Hooker  will  return  from  his  brilliant  reeonnoissuioe ;  we  cannot  alTord  to  lose  hit 
dlTiflon.** 

*  This  waa  the  appearance  of  Hooker^s  head-qnartera  when  the  writer  Bketehed  it,  at  the  eloae  of  Hay, 
18ML  In  the  foreground,  on  the  right,  is  seen  a  part  of  the  fortiflcations  cast  np  there,  and  the  trees  in  front  of 
the  two  bnildinga,  under  which  was  Casey*a  tent 

*  MeClelian's  R4*port,  page  11&  The  General  gave  as  a  rmson  for  recalling  Hooker,  that  the  bad  stata 
of  the  roads  would  not  warrant  an  attempt  to  march  on  Uichmond,  or  hold  a  position  so  near  it  It  waa 
the  opinion  of  several  of  his  general  officers  that  had  Hooker  been  oJlowod  to  press  on,  with  the  supports  at 
hand,  he  cnnld  hare  gone  into  Richmond,  for  the  Confederates  were  disheartened  by  the  Iom  of  their  chief; 
and  demoralixed  by  the  events  of  the  two  preceding  days.  McOldlan  said  on  the  same  day,  in  a  dispatch  to 
the  Secretary  of  War:  *'Tho  morale  of  my  troops  is  now  such  that  I  can  venture  much.  I  do  not  fear  odda 
against  me."* 

*  Both  titles  are  correct  ftnd  y«t  the  use  of  them  as  synonyms  in  describing  the  battle  would  give  an  erro- 
neous {mpn*8Aion.  In  front  of  the  place  known  as  The  Seven  Pines,  and  at  Fair  Oaks  Station— positions  but  a 
short  distance  apart— the  heaviest  engagements  of  the  great  battle  were  fought  on  the  same  day,  and  partly  by 
the  same  troops.  ' 

*  Among  the  National  officers  killed  or  disabled  in  this  battle  were  Colonel  Bailey  and  titt^or  Van 
Valkenbure,  of  the  artillery,  and  Colonels  RIker,  Brown,  Ripley,  and  Miller,  of  the  Infantry.  Among 
the  wounded  wore  Generals  Nogloe,  Duvens,  Howard,  and  Wessels,  and  Colonel  Cross,  of  the  Fifth  New 
Hampshire. 

*  This  division,  though  composed  In  a  large  degree  of  raw  troop^  performed  wonders  of  prowess,  as  we 
have  seen  ;  y*'t  in  consequence  of  misinformation,  it  was  exposed  to  severe  public  censare  by  McClellan^s  first 
dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  which  he  said  that  it  **gave  way  unaccountably  and  discreditably.^  Con- 
vinced  of  his  error,  the  General  so  informed  the  Secretary  a  few  days  afterward,  and,  in  a  degree,  made  repara* 
tlon  for  the  Injury. 
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not  near  the  field,  and  scarcely  knew  what  was  going  on  there  until   all  ^ 
fighting  had  ceased  on  the  second  day. 

For  nearly  a  month  after  the  batUe  just  recorded,  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac lay  along  the  line  of  the  Chickahominy,  a  few  miles  from  Richmond,. in 
a  very  unhealthful  situation,'  quietly  besieging  the  Confederate  capital,  and 
apparently  preparing  to  take  it  by  storm.     In  the  mean  time  the  Confederates 
concentrated  their  forces  there  for  its  defense.     "  Stonewall  Jackson,"  having 
accomplished  his  purpose  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge, 
and,  by  a  series  of  quick  and  inexplicable  movements,  made  himself  and  his 
troops  appear  almost  ubiquitous,  and  so  puzzled  the  authorities  at  Washing- 
ton and  the  Generals  in 
the  field,  that  it  seemed 
to  them  that  he  was  as 
likely  to  be  then  sweep- 
ing down  the  Shenando- 
ah Valley  as  to  be  mov- 
ing toward  Richmond. 
That  he  was  somewhere 
i  between  the  Rappahan- 
nock and  Shenandoah, 
and  the  city   of  Rich- 
mond, with    thirty   or 
forty  thousand    troops, 
no    one    could    doubt. 
"Neither      McDowell, 
HOSPITAL  AT  FAX.  oAK^«  ^^^  jg  ^^  Mauassas,  nor 

Banks  and  Fremont,  who  are  at  Middletown,"  the  Secretary  of  War  tele- 
graphed to  McClellan,  so  late  as  the  24th  of  June,  "appear  to  have  any 
accurate  knowledge  on  the  subject."  The  fact  was,  that  on  the  17th  Jack- 
son commenced  a  march  of  his  main  body  toward  Richmond,  leaving  a  bri- 
gade of  cavalry  and  a  battery  at  Harrisonburg,  to  watch  the  movements  of 
the  Nationals  in  the  Valley,  and  on  the  26th  he  arrived  at  Ashland,  sixteen 
miles  from  Richmond,  with  about  thirty-five  thousand  men,  preparatory  to  a 
blow  on  McClellan's  right.  Robert  E.  Lee  had  succeeded  Joseph  E.  Johnston 
in  command  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  was  now  concentrating 
his  troops  to  resist  McClellan. 

The  position  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  now  peculiar  and  unfor- 
tunate, and  required  great  skill  and  caution  in  its  management.  So  long  as 
it  was  inactive,  it  was  necessary  to  hold  a  large  force  behind  the  Chickahom- 
iny, for  the  protection  of  its  line  of  communication  with  its  supplies  at  the 

1  Tho  troops  on  the  Richmond  Mde  of  tho  Chicknhnminy  wore  soon  strongly  intrenched  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pair  OalvS  and  the  Seven  Pino*. ,  Keyes  was  on  the  extreme  flank,  bv  the  White  Oak  Swamp.  On  his  right  was 
Hefntzelman.  and  still  farther  to  tho  right  Snmner  occupied  gn»und  on  both  sides  of  the  railway.  Still  farther 
to  the  right  was  the  division  of  Franklin,  that  crossed  on  the  5th  of  Jnno.  Tho  line  presented  nearly  four  miles 
of  front.  The  lino  of  intre n  'hmcnts  vras  at  an  average  distance  f^om  Richmond,  in  a  direct  line,  of  about  fiv« 
miles.  The  country  was  mostly  Kvcl.  In  wot  weather  a  greater  portion  of  it  was  a  swamp,  and  in  dry  weather 
it  was  dotted  with  stagnant  [kmiIs, 

Fitz-John  Porter's  corps  nm.iintMl  behind  tho  Chickahominy,  his  right  resting  near  Meadow  Bridge,  well 
up  toward  the  Central  Virginia  railway-crosstng,  with  Stoneman's  cavalry  scouting  on  his  flank,  to  watch  the 
approaches  between  him  and  the  Ptununkey  to  the  lino  of  commanicailon  with  the  depot  of  supplies  at  the 
White  House. 

'  In  this  picture  a  good  representation  is  glTen  of  the  army  wagon,  used  by  thousands  during  the  war. 
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White  House,  on  the  Pamunkey.  Had  that  base  of  supplies  been  changed 
to  a  point  on  the  James  River  immediately  after  Rodgers  drove  the  Confed- 
erate gun-boats  to  Richmond,  and  held,  that  highway,  it  would  doubtless 
have  given  a  great  advantage  for  maneuvering  against  that  capital.  Now, 
it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  move  forward,  either  to  thus  change  the  base 
or  to  throw  the  entire  army  across  the  Chickahominy,  vigorously  attack  the 
Confederate  lines,  and,  if  unsuccessful,  then  to  make  the  base  on  the  James, 
as  was  afterward  done  by  compulsion.  This  was  the  alternative  presented 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  his  habitual  indecision,  which  seemed  chronic 
in  his  character,  caused  a  delay  until  his  foe  would  no  longer  permit  him  to 
consider.* 

During  the  three  weeks'  siege  of  Richmond  public  expectation  was  kept 
constantly  on  the  alert,  by  fi-equent  assurances  that  the  decisiv embattle  would 
be  fought  "  to-morrow."  On  the  2d  of  June,  the  day  when  Hooker  looked 
into  Richmond,  the  Commander  said :  "  I  only  wait  for  the  river  to  fall  to 
cross  with  the  rest  of  the  force  and  make  a  general  attack."  Anxious  to 
give  him  every  possible  support,  the  President  ordered  five  regiments  at 
Baltimore  to  join  him ;  placed  the  disposable  force  at  Fortress  Monroe  at 
his  service,  and  notified  him  that  McCall's  division  of  McDowell's  corps 
would  be  sent  to  him  by  water  from  Fredericksburg  as  speedily  as  possible. 
In  reference  to  that  notification  the  General  said  in  a  dispatch :"  "  I  shall  be 
in  perfect  readiness  to  move  forward  and  take  Richmond  the 
moment  McCall  reaches  here,  and  the  ground  will  admit  the  pas-  *  "J^  ^' 
sage  of  artillery." 

The  loyal  people  were  delighted  by  this  assurance;  and  when  it  was 
known  that  McCall's  forces  had  arrived  at  the  White  House,  a  few  days 
later,*  they  expected  immediate  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Rich-         ©12  la 
mond,  for  word  had  come  that  Jackson  and  Ewell  had  just  been 
fighting  Fremont   and  Shields  near  the  upper  Shenandoah,*  so  that  these 
forces   were   yet   withheld   from  Lee.      But  already   McClellan  had   tele- 
graphed* the  dampening  intelligence — "  I  am  completely  checked 
by  the  weather.     The  Chickahominy  is  in  a  dreadful  state;  we     '"^""^ 
have  another  rain-storm  on  our  hands."     In  the  same  dispatch  there  was  a 
sentence  ominous  of  an  indefinite  delay.     It  ran  thus — "  I  present  for  your 
consideration  the  propriety  of  detaching  largely  from  Halleck's  army  [in  the 
Mississippi  Valley]  to  strengthen  this " — an  operation  that  would  require 
two  or  three  weeks  at  least.     The  Secretary  of  War  gave  him  cordial 
assurance  of  his  desire  to  give  him  every  possible  aid,  and  informed  him  that 
preparations  were  made  for  sending  to  him  the  remainder  of  McDowell's 
corps,  that  officer  being  directed  to  co-operate  fully  with  him.     Bat  the  terms 
of  that  co-operation,  which  was  simply  that  McDowell  should  retain  an  inde- 

>  It  aecma  proper  here  to  remark  that  In  hia  Report,  made  more  than  a  year  later.  General  McClellan  aaya 
that  a  di8|>atch  tu  him,  received  from  the  Seorutarj  of  War  on  the  ISth  of  May,  Infurmln?  him  that  McDowell 
had  been  onlf  re<l  lo  m'irch  to  his  aaaiatanc^  by  the  shortest  ronte  fW)m  Frederlclcsbarg.  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  ase  the  J:imc:»  Hirer  as  a  line  of  operations.  *'  It  forced  me,"  he  aald,  ^  to  establish  our  depots  on  the 
Pamunkey,  and  aftproach  Richmond  trom  the  north.**  It  was  eleven  days  before  that  dispatch  was  sent  that 
Rodgers  went  np  to  Drewry'a  Blnff;  and  General  Barnard,  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
lays  that  the  decision  to  make  ^  the  depot  of  supplies  on  the  Pamnnkey,  and  approach  Richmond  fh>m  the 
north.**  was  made  at  R«per*8  Church,  on  the  11th,  or  ten  days  b«fore  the  receipt  of  the  dispatch  from  tho  Secre- 
tary of  War. 

'  See  pages  896  and  807.  ^ 
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pendent  command,  were  so  offensive  to  MeClellan  that  he  answered — "If  I 
cannot  control  all  of  his  troops  I  want  none  of  them,  and  would  prefer 
to  figlit  the  battle  with  what  I  have,  and  let  others  be  responsible  for  tha 
result."* 

This  dispatch  was  written  just  after  a  most  mortifying  event  had 
occurred.  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  Confederate 
cavalry  officers;  had  on  that  and  the  previous  day  made  a  circuit  entirely 

around  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
with  fifteen  hundred  cavalry  and 
four  pieces  of  horse  artillery.*  Ho 
attacked  and  dispersed  two  squad- 
rons of  the  Fifth  Regular  Cavalry  at 
Hanover  Old  Church,  under  Captain 
Royall,  and  sweeping  around  almost 
to  the  White  House,  by  Tunstall'B 
Station,  seized  and  burned  fourteen 
wagons  and  two  schooners  laden 
with  forage  at  Garlick's  Landing, 
above  the  "White  House,  on  the 
Pamunkey;  captured  and  carried 
away  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
prisoners,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty 
mules  and  horses ;  rested  three  hours, 
J.  «.  B.  vruAxt.  and   during  the   night   crossed  the 

Chickahominy,  near  the  Forge 
Bridge,  on  hastily  provided  ones,  and  then  leisurely  returned  to  Rich- 
mond, on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  by  the  Charles  City  road.  This 
was  the  first  of  many  similar  but  far  more  destructive  raids,  by  both 
parties  during  the  war.  It  produced  great  commotion  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  but  on  the  night  of  the  14th,  MeClellan  reported  "all  quiet  in 
every  direction." 

For  ten  days  longer  all  was  quiet  on  the  Chickahominy ;  but  during  that 
time  the  Confederates  were  taking  measures  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  which,  when  it  was  given,  came  near  being  a  fatal  one. 
Stuart's  raid  was  more  a  reconnoissance  for  information  than  an  expedition 
for  destruction.  It  was  determined  to  draw  Jackson  quietly  from  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  and  have  him  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  strike  the  right  flank 
of  McClellan's  army  near  Mechanicsville,  and  uncover  the  passage  of  that 
stream,  when  a  heavy  force  would  join  him,  sweep  down  the  left  side  of  the 
Chickahominy  toward  the  York  River,  and  seize  the  communications  of  the 

I  Dispatch  to  tho  Secretary  of  War,  Jnne  14^  1862.  In  that  angry  dispatch  he  made  an  nngenerons  Insinu- 
ation of  inordinate  ambition  on  the  part  of  a  brother  officer.  McDowell  had  politely  telegrA)>hed  to  him  bis 
desire  to  have  McCairs  division  of  his  own  corps  placed  so  as  to  join  him  immediately  on  his  arrival.  Because 
of  this  request,  which  was  in  accordance  with  orders  from  the  War  Department  on  the  8th,  the  angry  General 
said— "  I  do  not  feel  that,  in  siich  circumstances  as  these  under  which  I  am  now  placed,  Of  neral  McDowell 
should  wish  the  general  interest  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  his  command.'"  Already  l«yal 
newspapers  had  intimated  that  it  was  possible  that  McDowell  mlsht  take  Richmond  without  waiiing  for  Me- 
Clellan. but  there  is  no  eviileneo  that  the  former  had  any  such  intentions.  Nor  could  the  latter  have  been 
moved  by  such  pnn«ly  personal  considerations,  for  in  the  same  dispatch  he  said,  **  you  know  I  have  none.'* 

*  Portions  of  the  First,  Fourth,  and  Ninth  Virginia  cavalry,  and  two  squadrons  of  the  Jeft  Davit 
Legion. 
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Army  of  the  Potomac  with  the  White  House.  To  mask  this  movement, 
and  to  give  the  impression  to  both  McClellan  and  his  Government 
that  more  formidable  operations  were  to  be  begun  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  Lee  sent  Whiting's  division  in  that  direction,  in  a  way  that  would 
be  easily  discovered  by  the  National  scouts.  As  we  have  observed,  the 
movement  was  successful,  and  Jackson  suddenly  appeared  at  Ashland  on  the 
25th  of  June. 

McClellan  had  promptly  informed  the  Secretary  of  War*  of 
the  rumored  movement  of  Whiting,  but  on  the  same  day,  pos-  ""^^^^ 
sessed  of  other  information,  he  telegraphed  to  him  that  a  general 
engagement  might  take  place  at  any  hour,  and  adding — "  After  to-morrow 
we  shall  fight  the  Rebel  army  as  soon  as  Providence  will  permit."  Two 
days  later  he  inforpied  the  President  that  his  defensive  works  would  be  com- 
pleted the  next  day,  and  then  expressed  a  desire  to  lay  before  the  Executive  his 
"views  as  to  the  present  state  of  military  affairs  throughout  the  whole 
country,"  and  also,  he  said,  to  "  learn  the  disposition,  as  to  numbers  and 
positions,  of  the  troops  not  under  my  command  in  Virginia  and  elsewhere."  To 
this  request,  so  extraordinary  and  inexplicable  under  the  circumstances,  the 
President  kindly  replied  that  he  would  be  glad  to  have  him  give  his  views, 
if,  he  said,  "it  would  not  direct  too  much  of  your  time  and  attention  from 
the  army  under  your  immediate  command ;"  but  he  thought  it  best  not  to  com- 
municate the  information  respecting  the  armies  asked  for,  either  by  letter  or 
telegraph,  as  it  might  reach  the  Confederates.* 

And  so  the  siege  of  Richmond  went  quietly  on.     Works  had  been  thrown 
up,    bridges   built,   re-enforcements    called   for,   and   abundant    complaints 
uttered.     Fmally,  on  the  25th,  General  Heintzelman's  corps,  with  a  part  of 
Keyes's  and  Sumner's,  was  ordered  to 
move  forward  on  the  Williamsburg 
road,  through  a  swampy  wood,  for 
the  purpose,  the  commanding  general 
said,  "  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
ground  "  beyond, "  and  to  place  Gene- 
rals Heintzelman  and   Sumner  in  a 
position   to   support    the   attack  in- 
tended to  be  made  on  the  Old  Tavern 
on   the   26th    or    27th,   by   General 
Franklin,  by  assailing  that  position 
in   the   rear."     The  movement   was 
made,  a  fight  ensued,  in  which  the 
brigades  of  Sickles  and  Grover,  of 
Hooker's    division,   bore   the   brunt, 
assisted  by  Kearney,  ahd  resulted  in 
a  loss  to  the  Nationals  of  five  hun- 
dred  and   sixteen  men  killed  and  wounded.     This  is  called  The   Battle 
OP    Oak    Grove.      General    McClellan    reported   that   the   coveted   point 
was  gained  with  very  little  loss,  and  that  "the  enemy  were  driven  from 
their  camp." 

1  MoClellan's  Report,  pagelia 
Vol.  n.— 66 
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On  returning  from  overlooking  the  affair  at  the  Oak  Grove,  McClelian 
telegraphed  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  "  contrabands  "  had  just  informed 
him  that  Jackson  was  at  or  near  Hanover  Court-House,  and  that  Beauregard 
had  arrived  in  Richmond  the  day  before,  with  re-enforcements.  He  said  he 
was  inclined  to  think  Jackson  would  attack  his  right,  and  that  if  the  reports 
were  true,  that  the  Confederate  force  was  two  hundred  thousand  in  number, 
he  would  "have  to  contend  against  vastly  superior  odds."  He  gave  the 
Government  to  understand  that  he  considered  himself  "  in  no  way  responsi- 
ble" for  the  inferiority  of  his  numbers;  and  in  seeming  anticipation  of 
defeat,  he  disclaimed  all  responsibility  for  that  also.*  More  than  a  week 
previously*  he  had  wisely  prepared  for  a  defeat,  by  making 
arrangements  for  a  change  of  base  from  the  Pamunkey  to  the 
James,  in  the  event  of  disaster.' 

Lee's  preparations  for  striking  McClellan  a  fatal  blow,  or  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Richmond,  were  completed  on  the  26th  of  June,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  information  that  reached  the  latter  of  the  advance  of  Jackson  on 
his  right,  caused  him  to  abandon  all  thought  of  moving  toward  the  Confede- 
rate Capital.  He  at  once  took  a  defensive  position,  and  prepared  for  a 
retreat  to  the  James  River.'  He  considered  the  positions  of  the  troops  on 
the  Richmond  side  of  the  Chickahominy  as  reasonably  secure,,  yet  measures 
for  a  passage  for  their  retreat  through  the  White  Oak  Swamp  were  pru- 
dently taken.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Chickahominy  the  right  wing,  con- 
sisting of  the  corps  of  Fitz-John  Porter,  about  twenty-seven  thousand 
strong,  was  also  strongly  posted.  It  was  composed  of  the  divisions  of 
Morell,  Sykes,  and  McCall,  with  a  large  portion  of  the  cavalry  reserva 
Porter  had  ten  heavy  guns  in  a  battery  on  the  banks  of  the  Chickahominy. 
McClellan  says  he  was  satisfied  that  he  had  to  deal  with  double  his  own 
numbers,  but,  relying  upon  the  character  of  his  followers,  he  felt  "  contented 
calmly  to  await  the  bursting  of  the  coming  storm."* 

He*  did  not  wait  long.  General  Lee  called  a  council  of  general  officers  on 
the  25th,*  when  it  was  resolved  to  begin  the  movement  on  McClellan's 
right,  already  mentioned,  at  three  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Jackson  was 
to  advance,  take  with  him  Branch's  troops,  near  Hanover  Court-House,  and 
turn  the  Beaver  Dam  Creek  back  of  Mechanicsville.  General  A.  P.  Hill  was 
to  cross  the  Chickahominy  at  Meadow  Bridge,  and  move  on  Mechanicsville ; 

I  **  I  will  do  all  that  a  General  can  do  with  the  splendid  army  I  have  the  honor  to  command,^  he  aaid,  **aiid 
if  it  la  destroyed  by  overwhelming  numhera,  can  at  least  die  with  it  and  share  its  fote.  Bnt  if  the  result  of  the 
action,  which  will  probably  occur  to-morrow,  or.within  a  short  time,  is  a  disaster,  the  responsibility  cannot  bo 
thrown  on  my  shoulders ;  it  must  rest  where  it  belongs.^  Dispatches  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  June  SS,  1868, 
at  six  o^clock  in  the  evening. 

To  this  dispatch  the  President  replied,  that  the  General^s  suggestion  that  he  might  be  overwhelmed  by 
200,000,  and  his  talk  as  to  whom  the  responsibility  would  belong,  pained  him  very  much.  **  I  give  you  all  I 
can,^*  said  Mr.*Linooln,  **and  act  on  the  presumption  that  you  will  do  the  best  you  can  with  what  you  have ; 
while  you  continue,  ungenerously  I  think,  to  assume  that  I  could  give  you  more  if  I  would,  I  have  omitted,  and 
shall  omit,  no  opportunity  to  send  you  re-enforcements  whenever  I  possibly  can.^ 

On  the  20th  General  McClellan  had  reported  the  f(»Te  under  his  command  at  16d,88S,  of  whom  only  115i,10S 
were  present  or  flt  for  duty  ;  the  remainder,  29,611,  being  absent  on  fhrlough,  or  sick,  and  under  arrest  Lee^ 
troops,  it  has  been  since  ascertained,  numbered  about  75,000,  and  Jackson  Increased  the  number  to  about  110,000. 
Beauregard  was  not  at  Richmond. 

*  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  August  4, 1868,  page  128. 

*  Report,  page  124. 

*  Report,  page  121 

*  Gooipoeed  of  Generals  Lee,  Baldwin,  Jackson,  A.  P.  Hill,  D.  H.  Hill,  Huger,  Longstreet,  Branch, 
Wise,  Anderson,  Whiting,  Ripley,  and  Magruder. 
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and  when  the  Mechanicsville  bridge  should  be  uncovered,  Longstreet 
and  D.  H.  Hill  were  to  cross,  and  proceed  to  the  support  of  the  troops  on 
the  left  side  of  the  stream.  This  movement  would  leave  only  the  divi- 
sions of  Huger  and  Magruder  between  McClellan's  left,  at  Fair  Oaks,  and 
Richmond. 

The  projected  movement  of  the  Confederates  was  delayed  until  the  after- 
noon of  the  26th,  when,  at  about  three  o'clock,  A.  P.  Hill  crossed  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  and  drove  a 
regiment  and  bat- 
tery at  Mechanics- 
ville, back  to  the 
main  line  near  El- 
lison's Mill.  The 
movement  had  been 
discovered  in  time  to 
call  in  all  the  pickets 
and  prepare  for  the 
shock  of  battle.  The 
Nationals  were  now 
strongly  posted  on 
the  heights  overlook- 
ing Beaver  Dam 
Creek,  near  Ellison's 
Mill  There  McCall's 
Pennsylvania  Re- 
serves, eight  thou- 
sand    five    hundred 

strong,  with  five  batteries,  occupied  a  position  commanding  the  stream 
below  and  the  open  fields  beyond,  over  which  the  Confederates  must  ap- 
proach. These,  with  two  regiments  of  Meade's  brigade  as  reserves,  were 
well  supported  by  Morell's  division  and  Sykes's  regulars.  General  Rey- 
nolds held  the  right,  and  General  Seymour  the  left,  and  the  brigades  of 
Generals  Martindale  and  Griffin  were  deployed  on  the  right  of  McCalL  The 
bridges  over  the  creek  had  all  been  destroyed,  and  trees  were  felled  along 
its  margin. 

In  the  face  of  these  formidable  obstacles,  and  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery 
and  infantry,  the  leading  brigades  of  Hill,  followed  by  Longstreet's,  moved 
to  the  attack.  Then  they  massed  on  the  National  left  to  turn  it,  expecting 
Jackson  to  fall  on  its  right  at  the  same  time ;  but  the  movement  was  foiled 
by  Seymour,  who  stoutly  opposed  it.  There  was  a  terrific  battle,  and  the 
Confederates  were  hurled  back  with  fearful  carnage.  Night  fell,  and  at  nine 
o'clock  The    Battle    op  MEcftANicsviLLE   ceased.*    The  Nationals   were 


1  This  Is  A  view  of  the  bridge  fh>m  the  Mechanicsville  side  of  the  stream  as  It  appeared  when  the  writer 
sketched  It,  at  the  close  of  May,  1866.  The  Chickahominy  was  then  "up,'^  and  overflowing  the  wooded  bottom. 
In  the  distance  toward  Richmond  is  seen  the  edge  of  the  high  plain,  along  which  was  a  line  of  heavy  fortifica- 
tions erected  by  the  Confederates,  and  which  commanded  the  Chickahominy  for  a  long  distance. 

*  This  occnrnrd  on  the  same  ground  where  the  skirmish  was  fought  on  the  28d,  and  this  battle-ground  also 
Is  seen  In  the  picture  of  Ellison's  mill  and  rlcinlty  on  page  404.  The  road  from  Mechanicsville  approaching  th« 
Bearer  Dam  Greek,  runs  along  the  foot  of  the  distant  eminences,  almost  parallel  with  the  stream,  and  there  the 
approaching  Confederates  presented  a  flank  to  the  fire  of  their  foes. 
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masters  of  the  situation.     Expecting  a  renewal  of  the  fight  in  the  morning, 
the  gallant  Reserves  rested  on  their  arms  that  night  J 

Notwithstanding  the  Nationals  gained  a  decided  victory  at  Ellison's 
Mill,  McClellan  was  satisfied  that  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  fly  to  the 

James     River.       He     ascertained     that 
Jackson  had  passed   the    Beaver    Dam 
Creek  above,  and  was  gaining  his  flank. 
Lee's    intention    to    strike    McClellan's 
communications  with    his    base    at    the 
Wliite    House    was    clearly    developed, 
and    the   latter  was  left    to   choose   be- 
tween   a    concentration    of    his    whole 
army   on   the  left  bank    of  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  by  means  of  the  several  bridges 
that  now    spanned    it,   and    there   give 
general  battle  to  Lee's   army ;    to  con- 
centrate his   whole    force  on   the    right 
bank,  and  march  directly  on  Richmond; 
or  to  transfer  the  right  wing  to  that  side 
.  of   the    stream,   and   with  his   supplies 
retreat  to   the   James  River.      Experts 
say  that  a   skillful  and  energetic   com- 
mander   would    not    have    hesitated   a 
moment   at  such  juncture  in  concentra- 
ting his  forces  and  marching  on  Richmond,  whose  defenses  were  manned 
by  only  about  twenty-five  thousand  men.      Thus  he  might  have  severed 
Lee  from  this  force  and  his  supplies,  and  turned  upon  and  crushed  him. 
Indeed,  Magruder   tremblingly   expected   this   movement;    and    it  was   a 
theme  of  just  wonder  among  many  of  the  Confederate  officers  that  it  was 
not  made,  for  Richmond  was  then  really  at  the  mercy  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac* 

McClellan  chose  the  less  hazardous  course,  and  commenced  a  retreat 
toward  the  James  River,  for  which,  as  we  have  observ^ed,  he  had  prepared 
several  days  before.  "  To  that  end,"  he  said,  "  from  the  evening  of  the  26th 
every  energy  of  the  army  was  bent."  He  had  already  ordered  Colonel 
Ingalls,  the  Quartermaster  at  the  White  House,  to  send  the  stores  and 
munitions  of  war  of  every  kind  to  Savage's  Station,  bum  what  he  could 
not  remove,  and  forward  as  many  supplies  as  possible  up  the  James.  He 
also  sent  his  wounded  to  Savage's  Station,  and  prepared  to  cross  the  Chicka- 
homiiiy  with  the  right  wing  for  the  flight,  a  perilous  thing  to  do  at- that 
crisis,  for  Jackson  and  Ewell  had  crossed  the  Beaver  Dam  Creek  above,  cut 

^  The  Nftttonal  loss  was  about  four  hundred.  According  to  a  statement  made  to  Mr.  Swinton  {Campaign* 
of  the  Army  o/tlt^  Potomac^  note,  page  145)  by  Genenil  Longsireet,  the  Confederate  loss  was  between  three 
and  four  thousand. 

2  In  hfs  report  (August  12,1862)  General  Magruder  said:  "Had  McClellan  massed  his  w^bole  force  in 
column,  and  advanced  it  ai;ainst  any  point  of  our  line  of  battle,  as  was  done  at  Austerlitz  nnder  similar  circum- 
stances by  ihe  greatest  captain  of  any  acre,  though  the  head  of  his  column  would  have  suffered  greatly,  Its 
momentum  would  have  insured  him  success,  and  the  occupation  of  our  works  about  Richmond,  and  conse- 
quently the  city,  might  have  been  his  reward.  His  failure  to  do  so  is  the  best  evidence  that  our  wise  com- 
mander fully  understood  the  character  of  his  opponent^ — Beports  of  the  Operations  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  i.  191. 
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off  Stoneman  and  his  cavalry  from  the  Army,  and  would  doubtless  fall  upon 
Porter's  flank  in  the  morning,  while  the  troops  of  Longstreet  and  the  Hills 
would  attack  his  front. 

In  order  to  save  his  heavy  guns  and  supply-train,  and  keep  Jackson  from 
interfering  with  the  removal  of  the  public  property  at  the  White  House, 
McClellan  found  it  necessary  to  hold  the  Fifth  Corps  back  for  that  purpose, 
and,  as  we  have  observed,  the  soldiers  slept  on  their  arms  after  the  fight  at 
Ellison's  Mill.     During  the  night  most  of  the  heavy  guns  and  wagons  were 
thrown  across  the  river,  and  at  a  little  before  dawn*  the  troops 
were  skillfully  withdrawn  to  a  strong  position  near  Gaines's  Mills,    *  ^^i^^' 
between  Cool  Arbor^  and  the  Chickahominy.     There,  in  line  of 
battle,  on  the  arc  of  a  circle,  and  covering  the  approaches  to  the  bridges 
(Woodbury's  and  Alexander's)  over  which  the  troops  were  to  cross  the  riVer 
and  join  those  on  the  Richmond  side,  the  Fifth  Corps  awaited  attack.     A  few 
of  the  siege-guns  were   yet  in   posi- 
tion   there,   and    those    which   were 
passed  over  the  stream  were  planted 
so  as  to  cover  the  approaches  to  the 
bridges.     Morell's   division  occupied 
the  left,  near  a  deep  ravine  traversed 
by  a  brook,  and  Sykes's  division  of 
Regulars  and  Duryea's  Zouaves  were 
on  the  right,  extending  toward  Cool 
,  Arbor.  •    McCall's  division  formed  a 
second  line,  his  left  touching  Butter- 
field's  right ;  Seymour's  brigade  and 
the   horse-batteries   of   Roberts   and 
Tidball    commanded   the    rear,    and 
cavalry    under    General    Philip    St. 
George      Cooke*     were     performing 
vedette  and  flanking-service  near  the  ^  '' 

Chickahominy.  On  that  field,  where  Grant  and  Lee  fought  so  desperately 
two  years  later.  Porter  was  now  preparing  to  give  battle  to  a  foe  greatly 
his  superior  in  numbers.  It  proved  to  be,  before  the  conflict  ended,  thirty- 
five  thousand  against  seventy  thousand. 

Porter  was  attacked  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon*  by  A.  P.  Hill, 
who  led  the  advance  of  Lee's  column,  and  had  been  waiting  ^j^^^ 
for  Jackson,  who  was  to  form  the  left  of  the  Confederate  line,  to 
come  up.'  Longstreet  was  held  back  for  the  same  purpose.  The  brunt  of 
the  attack  fell  first  upon  Sykes,  who  threw  the  assailants  back  in  great  con- 
fusion, and  with  heavy  loss.  Many  of  these,  so  easily  repulsed,  were  re- 
enforcements  who  had  just  come  up  from  the  sea-board,  and  had  never  been 
under  fire  before.  Longstreet  was  at  once  ordered  forward  to  their  relief 
with  his  veterans.  He  was  directed  to  make  a  feint  on  Porter's  left,  but  was 
so  promptly  and  stoutly  met  that  he  was  compelled  to  make  a  real  attack  or 

>  A  tavern  called  New  Cool  Arbor  was  nearer  Dr.  Gaines's  than  Old  Cool  Arbor,  as  will  be  obaenred  by 
reference  to  the  map. 

*  Five  companies  of  the  Fifth  Regular  Cayalr>%  two  squadrons  of  (the  First  Regular,  and  three  squadrons  of 
th*  Sixth  Pennsjlvania  Cavalrj. 

*  The  divisions  of  A.  P.  Hill,  Andenson,  and  Whiting,  formed  the  center. 
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effect  nothing.  So  he  resolved  to  carry  the  heights  by  assault.  While  he 
was  preparing  to  do  so  the  corps  of  Jackson  and  D.  H.  Hill's  division 
arrived,  the  former  taking  position  on  Longstreet's  left,  and  the  latter,  after 
severe  and  successful  fighting,  gaining  his  destined  point  on  the  extreme  left 
of  the  Confederate  line.  EwelPs  division,  in  the  mean  time,  came  into  action 
on  Jackson's  right,  and  two  of  the  tatter's  brigades  were  sent  to  assist  A.  P. 
HilL 

The  Confederate  line  was  now  in  complete  order,  and  made  a  general 
advance.  Porter,  hard  pressed,  sent  to  McClellan  for  aid,  but  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, persuaded  that  the  Confederates  between  himself  and 
Richmond  outnumbered  his  own  forces,  could  spare  only  Slocum's  division 
of  Franklin's  corps.*  He  was  not  aware  that  Magruder,  who  was  making  a 
greiit  show  and  noise  on  his  front,  was  repeating  his  successful  game  of 
deception  practiced  in  the  vicinity  of  Yorktown,  and  that  he  was  at  the 
head  of  only  twenty-five  thousand  men,  opposed  to  McClellan's  sixty 
thousand,  well  intrenched,  and  was  trembling  for  the  safety  of  his  army  and 
the  capital.^ 

Slocum's  division  crossed  Alexander's  bridge,  and  made  Porter's  force 
about  thirty-five  thousand  strong.  It  reached  him  at  half-past  three  o'clock, 
when  the  whole  of  Lee's  army  on  that  side  of  the  river  was  in  the  action. 
So  imminent  was  Porter's  peril  that  the  re-enforcements  were  divided,  even 
to  regiments,  and  hastily  sent  to  weak  points.  The  conflict  was  terrible, 
especially  on  the  left,  between  the  houses  of  Adams  and  Dr.  Gaines.  Indeed, 
the  struggle  along  the  whole  line  was  fierce  and  persistent  for  hours,  and 
the  issue  for  a  long  time  was  extremely  doubtful 

At  five  o'clock  Porter  again  called  for  aid,  and  McClellan  sent  him  the 
brigades  of  French  and  Meagher,  of  Richardson's  division.  They  went  for- 
ward at  a  quick  pace,  but  before  they  could  reach  the  river  the  Confederates, 
at  about  six  o'clock,  had  rallied  every  available  platoon  in  their  ranks  for  a 
desperate  effort  to  break  or  crush  the  National  line.  Brigade  after  brigade 
was  hurled  against  the  Union  line,  striking  it  here  and  there  in  rapid  succes- 
sion and  tremendous  force,  where  it  appeared  weak,  hoping  to  break  it.  But 
for  a  long  time  it  stood  firm,  though  continually  thinned  and  weakened 
by  carnage.  Finally,  when  Jackson,  with  the  divisions  of  Longstreet  and 
Whiting,  made  a  furious  assault  upon  the  National  left,  Butterfield's  gallant 

1  McClellan  mtde  inquiries  from  time  to  time  of  Helntzelman,  Kejes,  Franklin,  and  Samner^  abont 
sparing  men  from  their  respective  corps  to  send  to  Porter,  and  their  reports  were  all  dlsoonraglng,  for  Magru- 
der, by  great  skill  in  his  display  of  troops,  made  each  believe  that  his  particular  position  ni^ht  be  assailed  at 
any  time  by  an  overwhelming  force.  See  telegn4>hic  correspondence  between  McClellan  and  these  oommand- 
ers,  Jane  26  and  27, 1862,  in  MoClelhui's  Beport,  pages  128, 129. 

Magmder,  as  we  hare  observed,  managed  with  his  inferior  f<M:ce  to  keep  op  a  finny  of  excitement  all  along 
the  front  of  the  National  army  daring  the  whole  day,  threatening  first  one  point  and  then  another,  and 
finally,  at  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  when  Porter  was  most  needing  re-enforcements,  he  caased  Boms^s 
pickets  to  be  attacked  by  a  strong  force.  Bams  sent  word  to  Hancock  to  prepare  for  action.  The  messengw 
had  Just  arrived  when  the  huter  was  assailed  with  shot  and  shell  from  an  unsuspected  Confederate  battery,  fol- 
lowed by  a  furioas  attack  of  inflmtry.  Barns  on  one  side  and  Smith  on  the  other  supported  Hancock  with  their 
Napoloon  and  Parrott  guns,  and  very  soon  the  latter  repulsed  his  assailanta  In  this  engagement,  sometimes 
<3alled  The  Second  Battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  two  Georgia  regiments  were  dreadfully  shattered,  and  the  colonel  of  one 
of  them  was  captured.  He  proved  to  be  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  one  of  the  most  active  men  in  the  incipient  stages  of 
the  rebellion  in  the  South.    See  page  59,  volume  I. 

'  Alluding  to  this  crisis,  Magruder  in  his  report  (Reports  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  i.  191)  says:— 
*t  I  considered  the  situation  of  our  army  as  extremely  critical  and  perilous.  The  Uirger  part  of  it  waa  on  tlie 
opposite  side  of  the  Chickahominy  ;  the  bridges  had  all  been  des^yed ;  bat  one  was  rebuilt,  and  there  were  bni 
SOuOOO  men  between  his  (McClellan's)  army  of  100,000  men  and  Richmond,^ 
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brigade,  which  had  been  repelling  the  heaviest  of  the  attacks  for  more  than 
an  hour  unassisted,  now,  sorely  pressed  on  the  front  and  flank,  gave  way 
and  fell  back  toward  the  woods  on 
the  Chickahominy,  leaving  the  bat- 
teries of  Allen,  Weedon,  Hart,  and 
Edwards,  exposed.     These  made  a 
desperate  defense,  but,  being  with- 
out support,  fell  back  with  a  loss  of 
several     guns.      Then    the    center 
bent,  and,  with  the  right,  fell  back 
in     the     same     direction,    toward 
Alexander's    bridge.     Seeing    this, 
Porter  called  up  all  of  his  reserved 
and     remaining     artillery     (about 
eighty  guns    in  all),   covered  the 
retreat  of  his  infantry,  and  for  an 
instant  checked  the  advance  of  the  • 
victors.     Just  at  that  moment  Gen- 
eral   St.    George    Cooke,    without 
orders,  attacked    their    flank  with 
his  cavalry,  which  was  repulsed  and  thrown  into  great  disorder.     The  horses, 
terrified  by  the  tremendous  roar  of  nearly  two  hundred  guns,  and  the  rattle 
of  thousands  of  muskets,  rushed  back  through  the  Union  batteries,  giving 

the  impression  that 
it  was  a  furious 
attack  of  Confede- 
rate cavalry.  This 
made  the  artil- 
lerists recoil,  and 
Porter's  whole 
force  was  pressed 
back  to  the  river. 
To  ^  ttiis  circum- 
stance Porter  at- 
tributed his  failure 
to  hold  the  field, 
and  to  take  off  all 
of  his  guns  and 
wounded. 

Porter's  troops 
were  now  pressing 
toward  the  bridge, 
many  of  them  in 
fearful  disoraer,  and  for  a  moment  all  seemed  to  be  lost,  for  the  Confederates 
were  in  crushing  force  just  behind  them.  But  relief  for  the  fugitives  was  at 
hand.  French  and  Meagher  had  just  crossed  the  bridge,  covered  by  the 
heavy  guns  in  position  on  the  Richmond  side  of  the  river,  and,  gathering  up 
the  vast  multitude  of  stragglers,  checked  the  flight.  They  advanced  rapidly 
to  the  front,  with  cheers  that  thrilled  with  joy  the  fainting  hearts  of  the 
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Unionists.  Behind  them  the  shattered  brigades  were  speedily  formed^ 
while  the  batteries  of  Griffin  and  Martin  poured  a  destructive  storm  of  shot 
and  shell  upon  the  head  of  Lee's  column.  Seeing  fresh  troops  on  their  front, 
and  ignorant  of  their  number,  the  Confederates  fell  back  and  rested  upon 
the  field  they  had  won,  at  a  fearful  cost  to  themselves  and  their  foes.  Thus 
ended  the  sanguinary  Battle  of  Gaines's  Farm.* 

During  the  night  the  thinned  and  exhausted  regiments  of  Porter's  corps 

.  were  safely  with- 
drawn to  the  other 
side  of  the  river; 
the  regular  infantry 
forming  the  rear 
guard,  and  destroy- 
ing the  bridges  after 
them.  The  cavalry 
of  Stoneman  and 
Emory,  who  had 
been  cut  off  from 
Porter's  force,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  White 
House,  and  thence  to 
Yorktown,  and  re- 
joined the  army  on 
the  James  River. 
With  this  movement 

EUIK8  OF  OAINM'S  MILL8.«  ^U^ied       thc       sicgC    of 

Richmond,  for  now 
McClellan  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  capturing  it,  and  studied  only  how  he 
should  transfer  his  army  and  supplies  to  the  bank  of  the  James.  That  even- 
ing he  informed  his  General  officers  of  his  determination  to  fly  and  not  to 
fight,  and  gave  orders  accordingly,  directing  Keyes  to  advance  with  his 
corps  through  the  White  Oak  Swamp,  across  the  creek  that  traverses  it,  and 
take  positioil  on  the  other  side,  so  as  to  cover  the  passage  of  troops  and 
trains. 

Before  day-break  the  next  morning*  General  McClellan  went 
*  *i86i  ^  ^^  Savage's  Station,  and  remained  there  all  day,  superintending 
"  the  movement,  which   was  commenced  at  an   early  hour.     By 

noon  Keyes  was  in  the  prescribed  position.  During  the  day  Porter's  shat- 
tered division  was  moved  across  the  swamp,  and  placed  in  positions  covering 
the  roads  leading  from  Richmond  toward  White   Oak  Swamp   and  Long 

>  The  ConTedenites  in  their  reports  called  it  The  Battle  of  the  CJUckahominy.  For  full  details  see  the 
report*  of  General  McClellan,  and  of  General  Porter  anTl  his  subordinates;  also,  of  General  T^^e  and  his  subor- 
dinates, contained  in  volumo  I.  of  the  Report*  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia^  The  losses  on  both  sides 
may  be  given  only  in  numbers  derlvetl  from  estimates,  as  McClellan  8ay^  "  no  general  returns  were  made  undl 
we  h:ul  arrived  at  Harrison's  Landing,'*  several  days  afterward.  The  estimates  make  the  NAtional  loss  in  this 
battle  about  S,000  raen,^  of  whom  6,000  were  killed  and  wounded.  Among  those  who  were  captured  was  General 
John  F.  Reynolds.  The  Confederate  loss  was  probably  about  5,000.  Torter  lost  22  guns,  three  of  which  ran 
off  the  bridge  into  the  river. 

'  This  is  a  view  of  the  rains  of  Dr.  Gaines's  mills,  near  which  the  battle  was  fought,  as  they  appeared  when 
the  writer  sketched  the  spot,  at  the  close  of  May,  ld6d.  The  one  in  the  foreground  was  a  flourlng-mill,  built  of 
brick;  and  the  other,  more  distant,  across  the  stream,  of  which  onjy  the  flume  and  wheel  remained,  waa  a  saw- 
milL    The  road  S(>en  on  the  slope  is  in  the  direction  of  Mechanicsville. 
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Bridge ;  and  at  night  McCall's  weakened  division  was  also  moved  forward 
for  a  similar  purpose.  These  were  followed  by  a  train  of  five  thousand 
wagons  laden  with  ammunition,  pro- 
vision, and  .baggage,'  and  a  drove  of 
twenty-five  hundred  beef  cattle,  all^ 
of  which  had  to  make  the  passage  of 
the  swamp  along  narrow  causeways 
and  defiles.  Yet  so  perfectly  was 
the  movement  masked  from  the  Con- 
federates, that  they  had  no  suspicion 
of  it  until  the  night  of  the  28th.  To 
allow  the  trains  and  the  cattle  to 
get  well  forward,  the  corps  of  Sum- 
ner and  Heintzelman,  and  Smith's 
division  of  Franklin's  corps,  were 
ordered  to  form  an  interior  line,  and 
remain  on  the  Richmond  side  of  the 

White  Oak  Swamp  until  dark  of  the  ^ 

29th,  m  a  position  to  cover  the  roads 

to  Richmond,  and  also  Savage's  Station,  on  the  railway,  where  Slocum's 
division  was  left  as  a  reserve.  Then  they  were  to  fall  back  across  the 
swamp,  and  join  the  fugitive  army.  The  left  of  this  covering  force  rested 
on  Keyes's  old  intrenchments,  to  the  left  of  the  Seven  Pines,  and  the  right 
so  as  to  cover  Savage's  Station. 

There  was  a  little  flurry  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  when  Franklin's 
corps  withdrew  from  Gelding's  farm  in  front  of  Woodbury's  Bridge.  The 
Confederates  opened  their  artillery  on  Smith's  division  from  Garnett's  Hill, 
and  from  Porter's  late  position  on  Gaines's  Hill,  beyond  the  Chickahominy. 
This  was  followed  by  an  attempt  of  two  Georgia  regiments  to  carry  the 
works  about  to  be  abandoned,  when  they  were  driven  back  by  the  Twfenty- 
third  New  York  and  Forty-ninth  Pennsylvania,  who  were  on  picket  duty 
with  a  section  of  Mott's  battery.  This  repulse  confirmed  the  Confederates 
in  the  belief  that  McClellan's  army  was  all  behind  his  intrenchments,  pre- 
'  paring  for  another  attack. 

l^ee  was  deceived.  He  supposed  McClellan  might  at  once  throw  his 
united  force  across  the  river,  and  give  battle  to  preserve  his  communication 
with  the  White  House ;  or  else,  if  it  was  his  intention  to  relinquish  the  siege  of 
Richmond,  that,  having  possession  of  the  lower  bridges  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy, he'  would  follow  the  way  down  the  Peninsula  which  Johnston  came 
up.  So  he  kept  the  great  bulk  of  his  army  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river, 
ready  for  battle  if  it  should  be  offered,  or  to  strike  the  retreating  forces  on 
flank  and  rear ;  and  he  sent  Stuart  and  Ewell  to  seize  the  railway  and  cut 
McClellan's  communication  with  the  White  House.  They  found  that  supply- 
station  abandoned,  a  greater  portion  of  the  stores  and  munitions  of  war 
removed,  and  the  remainder,  with  the  White  House  itself,  in  flames.* 

>  Orders  were  giren  to  the  dliTerent  oommanderB  to  load  tbelr  wagons  with  ammunition  and  prorisiona,  and 
onlj  necessarj  baggage,  and  to  destroy  all  property  which  could  not  be  taken  away. 

■  An  order  had  been  sent  that  morning  Urthe  commander  at  the  White  House  to  apply  the  torch  to  every 
tidag  there  not  already  removed,  so  soon  as  indications  of  danger  should  appear.    Warning  thereof  wss  quita 
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equal  in  history.'  In  a  most  unhappy  state  of  mind  he  moved  to  the  front 
with  his  staff,  giving  general  orders  to  his  commanders  how  to  resist  pursuit, 
and  directing  Keyes  to  move  on  to  the  James  River,  and  occupy  a  defensive 
position  near  the  high  open  ground  of  Malvern  Hill.  Porter  was  to  follow 
him  and  prolong  the  line  toward  the  right,  and  the  trains  were  to  be  pushed 
forward  to  the  James  and  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  gun-boats. 

At  about  the  hour  when  McClellan  left  Savage's  Station,  Lee  put  his 
troops  in  motion  in  pursuit."     Magruder  and  Huger  were  ordered 
to  push  along  the  Williamsburg  and  Charles  City  roads,  to  strike     *  '^^^  ^' 
the   fugitives  on  flank  and  rear;    Longstreet  and  Hill  to  cross 
the  Chickahominy   at   New  Bridge,  and  move  by  flank   routes  so   as   to 
intercept  the  retreat ;  and  Jackson  was  to  cross  at  the  Grape  Vine  Bridge  and 
sweep  with  his  usual  celerity  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Chickahominy. 

McClellan  had  twenty-four  hours  the  start  in  this  exciting  race,  and  his 
trains  and  a  large  part  of  his  army  were  well  on  toward  the  James  before  the 
pursuit  began.  Yet  that  advantage  did  not  secure  his  army  immunity  from 
a  terrible  struggle  for  life  with  its  foe.  It  began  on  the  extreme  rear,  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th,  when  Magruder  approached  Savage's  Station.  Seeing 
this  menace,  Sumner,  who  had  vacated  his  position  at  Fair  Oaks  early  in  the 
morning,  and  taken  position  on  Allen's  farm,  near  Orchard  Station,  moved 
his  corps  to  Savage's,  uniting  there  with  Smith's  division  of  Franklin's  coi^ps, 
and  taking  chief  command.  The  divisions  of  Richardson  and  Sedgwick 
were  formed  on  the  right  of  the  railway,  fronting  Richmond,  the  latter  join- 
ing that  of  Heintzelman's  left. 

Magruder  made  a  furious  attack  on  Sedgwick's   right   at   about  nine 
o'clock,*  but  was  easily  repulsed.     Supposing  the  Nationals  to  be 
advancing,  he  sent  to  Huger  for  aid.     Two  brigades  were  for- 

>  After  reporting  the  battle  of  the  previoas  day,  he  said:  "^  Hod  I  20,000  or  eren  10,000  fresh  troops  to  use 
to  maneuver,  I  could  take  Biehmond ;  but  I  have  not  a  man  in  reserve,  and  shall  be  glad  to  cover  my  retrrat 
and  save  the  material  and  personnel  of  the  army.  If  we  Have  lost  the  day,  we  have  yet  preserved  our  honor, 
and  no  one  need  blush  for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  I  have  lost  this  battle  because  my  force  was  too  smalU 
I  agirin  repeat,  that  I  am  not  responsible  for  this,  and  I  say  it  with  the  earnestness  of  a  general  who  feels  in  his 
heart  the  loss  of  every  brave  man  who  has  been  needlessly  sacrificed.''  He  t»Id  the  Secretary  that  he  hoped  to 
retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  but  to  doit  he  must  send  **  very  large  re-enforcements,  and  send  them  at  once." 
Then,  repeating  the  assertion  that  the  Government  must  not  hold  him  responsible  for  the  result,  he  said :  ^  I 
fdel  too  earnestly  to-night  I  have  seen  too  many  dead  and  wounded  comrades  to  feel  otherwise  than  that  the 
Government  has  not  sustained  this  army.  If  you  do  not  do  so  now  the  game  Is  lost  If  I  sale  this  army  now 
I  tell  you  plainly  that  I  owe  no  thanks  to  you  or  any  other  persons  In  Washington.  Yoa  have  done  your  best 
to  aacriflce  this  army.*^  ' 

Military  history  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  an  instance  where  such  language  of  an  officer  to  his  superior  was 
not  followed  by  arrest  or  instant  dismissal  from  the  service.  It  appears  utterly  inexcusable,  Judged  by  General 
IfoClellan's  official  report  made  more  than  a  year  afterward.  In  which  it  Is  repeated,  and  especially  ia  the  clear 
Hght  of  subsequent  Investigation.  It  was  a  precedent  for  the  most  mischievous  insubordination  throughout  the 
army.  Hod  General  Casey,  when,  after  the  Battle  of  Seven  Pln^s,  he  looked  sadly  upon  one-third  of  his  entire 
division  killed  or  maimed,  and  felt  keenly  the  injustice  of  his  commander's  stinging  words  of  censure,  sent  a 
note  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  saying  (and  with  more  reason) :  ^  Because  of  your  wretched  blunder  in 
placing  me  in  the  position  I  was  in.  without  adequate  support,  I  lost  the  day,  you  and  not  I  most  be  held 
responsible ;  if  any  of  my  division  are  saved,  I  tell  yon  plainly  I  owe  no  thanks  to  you— you  have  done  your 
best  to  sacrifice  it,"  he  would  proliably  have  been  arrested  on  a  Just  charge  of  most  dangerous  insubordination, 
and  perhaps  tried  by  a  drum  head* cour^martial,  and  shot  before  sunset  by  the  order  of  his  chief,  as  an  example 
to  the  army.  The  act  would  have  been  Justified  by  military  discipline  and  precedent  But  the  patient  and  for- 
bearing President,  who  was  specially  insulted  by  the  dispatch,  only  replied,  after  telling  the  irate  general  that 
re-enforcements  should  be  sent  to  him  as  fast  as  possible :  ^  If  you  have  had  a  drawn  battle  or  a  repulse,  it  is 
the  price  we  pay  for  the  enemy  not  being  in  Washington.  We  protected  Washington,  and  the  enemy  concen- 
trated on  jon.  Hud  we  stripped  Washington,  he  would  have  been  upon  us  before  the  troops  sent  could  have 
got  to  jovh.  Less  than  a  week  (Mr*),  yon  notified  us  thnt  ro-enfbroements  were  leaving  Uiohmond  to  come  in 
ft^nt  of  as.     It  is  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  neither  yon  nor  the  Government  is  to  blame  " 
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warded,  but  these  were  withdrawn  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
Nationals  in  their  works  were  only  a  covering  party  for  the  retreating 
army.  Magruder  accordingly  made  dispositions  to  attack  them.  Unfor- 
tunately Heintzelman,  on  Suniner's  left,  who  had  been  directed  to  hold  the 
Williamsburg  road,  had  mistaken  the  order  atid  fallen  back  entirely  across 
the  White  Oak  Swamp,  leaving  a  gap  of  three-fourths  of  a  mile  between 
Sumner  and  Franklin,  and  placing  his  own  troops  too  distant  to  be  of  imme- 
diate service. 

Magruder  perceived  this  .weakness,  and  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  he  fell  upon  his  enemy  with  great  violence.  He  was  gallantly  met 
and  repulsed  by  the  brigade  of  Genei'al  Bums,  supported  by  those  of  Brooke 
and  Hancock.  The  Sixty-ninth  New  York  also  came  up  in  support,  while  the 
batteries  of  Pettit,  Osborn,  and  Bramhall  took  an  effective  part  in  the  action. 
The  conflict  mged  furiously  until  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, when  Magruder  recoiled.  He  had  expected  aid  from  Jackson,  but -the 
latter  had  been  too  long  delayed  in  re-building  the  Grape  Vine  bridge. 
, Darkness  put  an  end  to  the  fight,  and  thus  ended  The  Battle  of  Savage's 
Station.'  Covered  by  French's  brigade  as^a  rear-guard,  the  National 
troops  all  fell  back  to  White  Oak  Swamp  that  night,  according  to  McClel- 
lan's  original  order  (now  repeated),  and  by  five  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning*  they  were  beyond  the  creek,  and  the  bridge  over  which 
'iscST^'  almost  the  entire  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  its  trains  had 
passed  was  destroyed  behind  them.  Twenty-five  hundred 
wounded  men  had  been  left  at  Savage's  Station,  by  order  of  the  Command- 
ing General.  It  was  a  ^d  necessity,  for  many  of  them  were  afterward 
intense  sufferers  in  Confederate  prisons. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  McClellan  had  reached  Malvern  Hills, 
which  he  considered  the  key  to  his  contemplated  new  position,  and  made 
the  mansion-house  on  the  estate  that  covered  their  southern  extremity  his 
head-quarters.'  There  he  made  arrangements  with  Major  Myer,  the  Chief  of 
the  Signal  Corps,  for  instant  communication  with  his  army  and  the  gun- 
boats, and  then  went  on  board  the  Galena,  to  confer  with  Commodore 
Rodgers.  By  this  time  a  greater  part  of  the  army  had  emerged  from  the 
White  Oak  Swamp  into  the  high  open  region  of  Malvern  Hills,  well  covered 
i '. 

1  Speaking  of  this  battle,  an  eye-witneAs  said  that,  as  usual,  the  Confederates  had  hurled  heavy  bodies  of 
troops  against  the  National  lino  here  and  there,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  it  Sometinies  the  troops  would 
recoil,  but  *•  there  was  General  Burns,"  said  the  narrator,  "  who,  with  clothes  and  hat  pierced,  and  Csce  covered 
with  blood,  still  rallied  and  cheered  his  men."  On  one  occasion,  two  exposed  companies  commenced  to  march 
off  the  field.  *'  The  General  expostulated,  entreated,  commanded  them,  all  in  vain.  At  length,  taking  off  hit 
torn  hat  and  throwing  it  down,  he  besought  them  not  to  disgrace  themselves  and  their  general  This  last  appeal 
was  successftil.  They  returned  and  fought  more  desperately,  to  wipe  out  the  cowi^>dice  of  a  moment.**  The 
same  writer  says — ^  After  the  enemy  was  repulsed  at  Savage's  Station,  General  Sumner  sent  to  General  McClel- 
lan for,  as  he  expressed  himselC;  'orders  to  push  the  enemy  into  the  Cbickahominy/  The  General^  r^V^J  ^'^ 
*  The  rear-guard  will  follow  the  retreat  of  the  main  body  of  the  army.^  On  the  reception  of  this  command,  the 
greatest  conttemation  and  displeasure  reigned  among  both  officers  and  men.  Many  openly  rebelled — they 
wished  to  sacrifice  themselves  in  any  way  rather  than  by  a  disgraceful  retreaf— Dr.  Marks's  Penintula  0am- 
paiffn,  page  254. 

'  The  picture  on  page  429  shows  the  appearance  of  the  house  when  the  writer  visited  it,  at  the  close  of  May, 
lS6d.  It  was  upon  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  and  from  the  lawn  in  flnont  of  it  there  was  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  lowlands  and  the  James  River,  in  the  vicinity  of  Turkey  Bend.  The  view  southward  was 
bounded  by  City  Point  in  the  distance.  The  old  mansion  was  of  brick,  and  had  a  modem  addition  of  wood. 
During  the  old  war  for  Independence,  the  estate  was  owned  by  one  of  the  Randolph  family.  It  was  the  head- 
quarters of  La&yette  while  he  was  pursuing  Gornwallis  down  the  Peninsula.  The  writer  has  In  his  possessloD 
two  autograph  letters  by  the  Marquis,  dated  at  "■  Malvern  Hills,''  In  the  year  1781. 
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in  the  movement  by  a  rear-guard  under  Franklin,  and  very  soon  the  van 
reached  the  vicinity  of  the  river  at  Turkey  Bend.     The  supply  trains  were 
pushed  forward  to  Ilax- 
all's   plantation,  and  the 
artillery    parks  were   on 
Malveni  Hills. 

This  position  had  not 
been  stained  without  a 
severe  struggle.  Frank- 
lin had  been  left  with 
a  rear-guard'  to  hold  the 
passage  of  White  Oak 
Swamp  Bridge,  and  cover 
the  withdrawal  of  the 
ti-ains   from    that   point.  .,^,,,ta«».  »,.«^«.»^.a  ,v»  w*,^»»  «,wa 

L  McOLXLLAK  B  HEAD-QU  A.ItTKK8  ON  MALVERN  HILLS. 

The  pursuit  was  in  two 

columns  :  one,  composed  of  the  corps  of  Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill,  which 
\\  as  joined  by  Jackson's  command,  followed  directly  on  the  track  of  the 
fuiritive  army ;  the  other,  under  Magruder  and  Huger,  pushed  along  the 
Charles  City  road  to  the  right  of  the  retreating  troops.  Jackson  had  been 
ordered  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  to  sweep  around  toward  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  so  as  to  gain  their  left  and  rear,  but  was  checked  by  the  destruction 
of  a  bridge ;  and  when,  at  noon,  he  sought  to  cross  the  White  Oak  Swamp 
Bridge,  he  found  it  destroyed,  and  was  there  met  by  Smith,  Richardson,  and 
Naglee,  and  the  batteries  of  Ayres  and  Hazard,  who  kept  him  at  bay  during 
the  day  and  evening.  Hazard  was  mortally  wounded,  and  his  force  was  so 
cut  up  that- his  battery  was  withdrawn.  Ayres  kept  up  a  cannonade  with 
great  spirit  all  the  afternoon.  The  Nationals  retired  during  the  night, 
leaving  three  hundred  and  fifty  sick  and  wounded  behind,  and  some  disabled 
guns,  as  spoils  for  the  Confederates  next  morning. 

While  this  contest  for  the  passage  of  the  bridge  was  in  progress,  a  very  severe 

battle  occurred  at  Glen- 
dale,  or  Nelson's  Farm, 
about  two  miles  distant. 
There,  at  the  intersection 
of  the  Long  Bridge  road 
and  the  Quaker  or  Willis 
road,  along  which  the 
Nationals  had  fled,  and 
not  far  from  Willis 
Church,  McCall's  division 
was  posted,  Meade's  bri- 
gade on  the  right,  Sey- 

WILLO  CHUKCH.*  ^^^^,g     ^^     ^^^    j^^^     ^^^^ 

1  Composed  of  his  own  corps,  the  division  of  General  Richardson,  and  Naglee's  brigade.  Slocum's  division 
was  on  the  right  of  the  Charles  City  road. 

'  This  was  the  appearance  of  the  bailding  and  its  sarroundings  when  the  writer  sicetched  it,  at  the  close  of 
May,  I860.  It  is  a  few  rods  from  the  scene  of  the  hottest  of  the  battle  of  Olendale  or  Frazier's  Farm,  in  a 
bemtifhl  grove,  where  the  tents  of  a  bnrial-party  were  pitched.  It  was  founded  by  *'  Father  Willis  "  of  th* 
Methodist  Church,  and  was  built  just  before  the  war. 
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that  of  Reynolds  (who  was  a  prisoner),  under  Colonel  S.  6.  Simmons,  of  the 
Fifth  Pennsylvania,  in  reserve.  The  artillery  was  all  in  front  of  this  line. 
Randall's  regular  battery  was  on  the  right.  Cooper  and  Kems's  opposite  the 
center,  and  Dietrich's  and  Kennerheim's  (20-pounder  Parrotts)  on  the  left. 
Sumner  was  some  distance  to  the  left,  with  Sedgwick's  division ;  Hooker  was- 
at  Sumner's  left,  and  Kearney  was  at  the  right  of  McCall. 

Longstreet  and  Hill  had  hurried  forward  to  gain  this  point  before  McClel- 
lan's  army  could  pass  it,  hoping  there  to  cut  that  army  in  two  and  destroy  it. 
But  they  were  a  little  too  late.  When  Longstreet  (who  was  accompanied  by 
Lee  and  Jefferson  Davis)  found  himself  confronted  there,  he  waited  for  Magru- 
der  to  come  up,  and  it  was  not  until  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the 

afternoon*  that  he  began  an  attack.     He  fell  heavily  upon  McCall, 
*'^i8«2.^     whose  force   (Pennsylvania    Reserves),   when  he  reached    the 

Pamunkey,  was  ten  thousand,  but  had  been  reduced  by  sickness, 
fatigue,  and  fighting,  to  six  thousand.  The  Confederates  attempted 
by  the  weight  of  their  first  blow  to  crush  his  left,  but  were  repulsed  by 
a  charge  of  the  Fifth,  Eighth,  Ninth,  and  Tenth  Pennsylvania  Reserves, 
led  by  Colonel  Simmons,  who  captured  two  hundred  of  them  and  drove  the 
remainder  back  to  the  woods.  Then  the  fugitives  turned,  and  by  a  miu*- 
derous  fire  made  the  pursuers  recoil,  and  flee  to  the  forest  in  the  rear  of 
their  first  position.  In  that  encounter  the  slaughter  was  dreadful  Simmons 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  the  dead  or  maimed  bodies  of  hundreds  of  his 
comrades  strewed  the  field. 

This  first  struggle  was  quickly  followed  by  others.  Backward  and  forward 
the  contending  lines  were  swayed  by  charges  and  counter-charges,  for  two 
hours.  To  break  the  National  line  and  to  capture  its  batteries  seemed  to  be 
the  chief  object  of  the  assailants.  Cooper's  battery,  in  the  center,  was  taken, 
and  then  retaken,  together  with  the  standard  of  an  Alabama  regiment ;  and 
this  was  followed  by  the  appearance  of  General  Meagher,  with  his  Irish 
brigade,  who  made  a  desperate  charge  across  an  open  field,  and  drove  the 
Confederates  to  the  woods.  By  a  gallant  charge  of  a  brigade  (Fifty-fifth 
and  Sixtieth  Virginia),  Randall's  battery  on  the  right  was  also  captured, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  its  supporting  regiment  was  driven  back,  when 
McCall  and  Meade  rallied  their  infantry  for  its  recapture.  A  terrible  hand- 
to-hand  fight  ensued,  and  the  reserves  were  repulsed,  but  they  carried  back 
with  them  their  recovered  guns.  In  this  encounter,  just  at  dark,  Meade  was 
severely  wounded,  and  McCall,  who  had  lost  all  of  his  brigadiers  and  was 
reconnoitering,  was  captured.  Then  the  command  devolved  upon  Seymour. 
The  noise  of  battle  had  brought  some  of  the  troops  of  Hooker  and  Kearney 
to  the  field  of  action  just  at  dark,  and  soon  afterward  the  sound  of  cheering 
from  the  First  New  Jersey  brigade  (General  Taylor)  startled  the  wearied 
and  broken  Confederates,  and  they  fell  back  to  the  woods.  These  fresh 
troops  recovered  a  part  of  the  ground  lost  by  the  Reserves.  So  ended  The 
Battle  op  Glkndale.' 

1  The  Gonfederftt<^8  call  It  the  Battle  (if  Frcuier'e  Farm^  It  having  been  fbnght  on  a  part  of  Frazler's  and 
n  part  of  Nelson's  fiinns.  The  battle  vras  fought  desperately  by  both  sides ;  on  the  part  of  the  Nationals,  in  ' 
accordance  with  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  corps  commanders,  for  the  Oeneral-ln-Ohief  was  entiirly 
ignorant  of  what  was  golns;  on  until'**  very  late  at  night,''  as  he  said  in  his  Report  (page  188).  when  his  aids 
returned  to  give  him  *'the  results  of  the  day's  fighting  along  the  whole  line,  and  the  true  position  of  nffkir^*' 
He  had  been  a  part  of  the  day  on  board  of  a  gun-boat  in  the  James  Biver,  according  to  his  report,  and  antiUivr 
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While  the  Confederates  were  waiting  for  the  dawn  to  renew  the  battle^ 
the  National  troops  were  all  silently  withdrawn ;  and  early  the 
next  day*  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  united  for  the  first  time     *^i^/' 
since  the  Chickahominy  first  divided  it,  was  in  a  strong  position 
on  Malvern  Hill,  and  its  communication  with  a  new  base  of  supplies  on  the 
James  assured.     Terrible  had  been  the  experience  of  that  army  during  the 
preceding  seven  days — terrible  indeed  had  been  its  losses,  and  other  afflic- 
tions.    The  high  and  dry  land  of  Malvern  Hills,  and  the  sight  of  the  James 
River,  inspired  the  worn  and  wearied  soldiers  with  gladness  and  hope ;  for 
they  believed  that  they  might  now 
change   front,   repel  their  pursuers, 
rest  a  little,  and  then  be  called  upon 
to    march   victoriously   upon   Rich- 
mond. 

The  troops  were  posted,  under 
the  direction  of  General  Barnard,  in 
a  strong  position,  on  the 
1st  of  July.*  Porter  had 
reached  Malvern  Hills  the  day  before, 
and  placed  his  troops  so  as  to  com- 
mand all  the  approaches  to  it  from 
Richmond  and  the  Swamp.  The  last 
of  the  trains  and  reserve  of  artillery 
arrived  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
aflemoon,  and  at  about  that  hour 
General  Holmes,  who  had  been  sum- 
moned to  Richmond  from  the  south 
side  of  the  James,  and  had  marched 
down  the  river  road  with  his  bri- 
gade and  a  part  of  Wise's,  appeared 
on  the  left  of  Porter  (he  having 
changed  front,  with  his  face  toward 
Richmond),  and  opened  fire  upon 
him  with  artillery.  Holmes  soon 
found  himself  overmatched,  for  Por- 
ter had  ample  artillery  at  command,  and  withdrew  so  hastily  that  he  left 
two  of  his  guns  behind.  When  the  army  had  all  arrived  the  next  day,  it 
was  posted  with  its  left  and  center  resting  on  Malvern  Hills,  while  the  right 
curved  backward  through  a  wooded  country,  toward  a  point  below  Haxall's, 
on  the  James. 

Malvern  Hills  form  a  high  plateau,  sloping  toward  Richmond  from  bold 
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part  of  the  diijr  at  bis  quarters,  only  two  or  three  miles  fh>m  the  scene  of  strife,  the  din  of  which,  it  would  seem, 
was  calcnUitcd  to  draw  every  interested  soul  into  the  vortex  of  the  stm^^le,  for  it  was  a  decisive  point  The 
subordinate  commanders  well  knew  that  if  the  army  should  be  beaten  there  it  would  be  mined,  and  so  they 
fonsrht  desfierately  for  victory  and  won  it,  and  then  made  arrangements,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  com- 
manding General,  to  save  it,  by  silently  withdrawing  during  the  night  All  Uiis  had  been  accomplished  before 
McClellan*s  aids  (as  he  said)  had  informed  him  of  ''  the  true  position  of  aflhirs.''  Oeneral  Barnard,  McClellan's 
£ngineer-in-Chief,  says,  in  speaking  of  this  UkX  given  in  the  OeneraVs  Report :'  **  Tt  may  well  be  doubted 
whether,  in  all  recorded  reports  or  dispatches  of  military  commanders,  a  parallel  to  this  extraordinary  avowal 
can  be  found.  We  suppose  it  the  especial  business  of  a  general  to  know  at  each  moment  *  the  true  position  of 
afbirs,^  and  to  have  some  agency  In  ruling  It^ 
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banks  toward  the  river,  and  bounded  by  deep  ravines,  making  an  excellent 
defensive  position.  Yet  it  was  not  considered  a  safe  one  for  the  army  to 
halt,  for  it  was  too  far  separated  from  supplies.  So,  on  the  morning  of  the 
first,  McClellan  again  went  on  board  the  Galena^  to  accompany  Captain 
Rodgers,  to  "  select  the  final  location  for  the  army  and  its  depots."     This 

was  fixed  at  Harrison's 
Bar,  a  short  distance 
down  the  river.  While 
he  was  there  a  heavy 
cannonade  was  com- 
menced on  Malvern 
Hills. 

The  National  line  of 
battle  was  formed  with 
Porter's  corps  on  the 
left,  near  Crew's  house 
(with  Sykes's  division 
on  the  left  and  Morell's 
on  the  right),  where 
the  artillery  of  the 
TUB  GALENA.  Tcscrve,  under  Colonel 

Hunt,  was  so  disposed  on  high  ground  that  a  concentrated  fire  of  sixty  guns 
could  be  brought  to  bear  on  any  point  on  his  front  or  left  ;  and  on  the  high- 
est point  of  the  hill  Colonel  Tyler  had  ten  siege-guns  in  position.  Couch's 
division  was  placed  on  the  right  of  Porter ;  next  on  the  right  were  Kearney 
and  Hooker;  next  Sedgwick  and  Richardson;  next  Smith  and  Slocum; 
then  the  remainder  of  Keyes's  corps,  extending  in  a  curve  nearly  to  the 
river.  The  Pennsylvania  Reserves  were  in  the  rear  of  Porter  and  Couch,  as 
a  reserve.  The  left,  where  the  weight  of  iittack  was  expected,  was  very 
strong,  and  the  right  was  strengthened  by  slashings,*  and  its  flank  covered 
by  gun-boats.     The  map  on  page  431  shows  the  positions. 

Lee  concentrated  his  troops  near  Glendale  on  the  morning  of  the 
1st  ;•  but  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  his  lack  of  infor- 
mation concerning  it,  he  did  not  get  his  line  of  battle  formed  and 
ready  for  attack  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  but  had  kept  up  an  artillery 
fire  here  and  there,  after  ten  o'clock.  He  formed  his  line  with  the  divisions 
of  Jackson,  Ewell,  Whiting,  and  D.  H.  Hill,  on  the  left  (a  large  portion  of 
E well's  in  reserve),  and  those  of  Magruder  and  Huger  on  the  right,  while  A. 
P.  Hill's  and  Longstreet's  were  held  in  reserve  on  the  left,  and  took  no  part 
in  the  engagement  that  followed. 

Lee  resolved  to  carry  Malvern  Hills  by  storm,  and  for  that  purpose 
massed  his  troops  on  his  right.  He  posted  his  artillery  so  that  by  a  concen- 
trated fire  he  expected  to  silence  th5se  of  the  Nationals,  when  Armistead's 
brigade  of  Huger's  division  was  to  advance  with  a  shout  and  carry  the  bat- 
tery immediately  before  it.  That  shout  was  to  be  the  signal  for  a  general 
advance  with  fixed  bayonets  to  "  drive  the  invaders  into  the  James."     This 


I  Trees  cut  so  nearly  off  that  they  &11,  but  still  adhere  to  the  stamp,  and  thus  form  a  rery  strong  kind  of 
abatis. 
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movement  was  more  easily  plai^ned  than  executed.  Unforeseen  contingen- 
cies arose;  and  when,  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  was  opened  upon  Couch  and  Kearney,  and  D.  H. 
Hill,  believing  that  he  heard  the  proposed  signal-shout  for  a  general  advance, 
pushed  forward  upon  Couch's  front,  he  found  his  troops  almost  unsupported. 
"Instead  of  ordering  up  one  or  two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  to  play 
on  the  Yankees,"  he  said,  "  a  single  battery  (Moorman's)  was  ordered  up 
and  knocked  to  pieces  in  a  few  minutes  ;  one  or  two  others  shared  the  same 
fate  of  being  beat  in  detail."*  The  Confederates  were  repulsed  by  cannon 
and  musket,  and  driven  back  in  confusion  to  the  woods  near  the  Quaker 
road.  Then  the  National  right,  on  the  hills  resting  near  Binford's,  was 
advanced  several  hundred  yards  to  a  better  position. 

Meanwhile  Magruder  and  Huger  had  made  a  furious  attack  on  Porter 
at  the  left.  The  brigades  of  Kershaw  and  Semmes,  of  McLaw's  division, 
charged  through  a  dense  wood  nearly  up  to  Porter's  guns ;  and  a  similar 
dash  was  made  by  Wright,  Mahone,  and  Anderson,  farther  to  the  right,  and 
by  Barksdale,  nearer  the  center.  But  all  were  repulsed,  and  for  a  while  fight- 
ing nearly  ceased.  It  was  only  a  lull  in  the  storm.  With  a  recklessness  or 
desperation  equaled  only  by  his  blunders  in  arrangements  for  the  battle,* 


BATTLB-riBLD  OF  MALTBBIf  niLLS.* 

Lee  ordered  another  assault  on  the  "tier  after  tier  of  batteries  grimly 
visible  on  the  plateau,  rising  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheater,  one  flank  of  the 
Yankees  protected  by  Turkey  Creek,  and  the  other  by  gun-boats."*    His  shat- 

>  Reports  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  i.  ISfi. 

*  There  was  much  dlssaiisfoction  felt  in  the  Confederate  Army  with  Lee's  manoiremont  of  it  especially  on 
the  day  «if  the  battle  of  Malvern  IllUs.  But  Lee  being  a  Virginian,  with  the  prestige  of  an  honorable  family 
name  and  connections,  and  withal  a  special  fiivorite  of  JelTerson  Davis — whose  will  had  now  bt-come  law  in  the 
Confederacy,  that  commander's  Incompetency  as  the  leader  of  a  great  anuy,  which  was  apparent  from  time  to 
time  throughout  the  war,  was  hidden  as  much  as  possible,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  publicly  And  fault  because 
of  his  military  blunders,  such  as  his  invasions  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  But  on  the  oceasion  we  are 
now  considering,  the  outspoken  D.  H.  IlilL,  in  his  report  to  the  Assistant  Adjutant-Ocneral.  ventured  t'l  say — 
*"  Notwithstanding  the  tremendous  odds  against  us,  and  the  blunderinff  arrangemenU  qf  the  battle^  wo 
inflicted  heavy  Iom  upon  the  Yanlcees.''  The  odds  were  indeed  ogainst  the  Confederates,  for  the  Nationals 
UoubMess  hail  more  troops,  and  certainly  a  better  position  than  they. 

*  This  is  a  view  from  Crew's  house,  near  which  some  of  Porter's  batteries  were  planted,  overlookintr  the  fields 
where  the  Confederates  advanced  to  the  charges  on  Porti'ir  and  Couch.  In  the  distance  is  seen  the  line  of  the 
dark  pine- woods  near  Olendale,  fh>m  which  the  assailing  columns  emerged.  This  was  the  appearance  of  the 
•pot  when  the  writer  made  the  sketch,  at  the  close  of  May,  1868. 

«  D.  H.  HlU's  Report 
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tered  columns  were  re-formed  in  the  dark  pine-forest,  not  more  than  half  a 
mile  in  front  of  the  National  line,  and  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening 
he  opened  a  general  artillery  fire  upon  Couch  and  Porter,  and  his  in&ntrj 
rushed  from  their  covering  at  the  double-quick,  over  the  open  undulating 
fields,  to  storm  the  batteries  and  cany  the  hilL  They  were  met  by  a  most 
withering  fire  of  musketry  and  great  guns;  but  as  one  brigade  recoiled, 
another  was  pushed  forward,  with  a  culpable  recklessness  of  human  life, 
under  the  circumstances.  Finally,  at  about  seven  o'clock,  when  a  heavy  mass 
of  fresh  troops,  under  the  direction  of  Jackson,  were  charging  Couch  and 
Porter,  and  pressing  them  sorely,  Sickles's  brigade  of  Hooker's  division,  and 
Meagher's  Irish  brigade  of  Richardson's  division,  were  ordered  up  to  their 
support,  and  fought  most  gallantly.  At  the  same  time,  the  gun-boats  in  the 
river  were  hurling  heavy  shot  and  shell  among  the  Confederates,  with  ter- 
rible effect,  their  range  being  directed  by  officers  of  the  Signal  corps  stationed 
upon  a  small  house  a  short  distance  from  McClellan's  quarters.  The  conflict 
was  furious  and  destructive,  and  did  not  cease  until  almost  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  when  the  Confederates  were  driven  to  the  shelter  of  ravines, 
and  woods,  and  swamps,  utterly  broken  and  despairing.* 

So  ended  The  Battle  op  Malvebn  Hills.*  The  victory  for  the 
Nationals  was  decisive,  and  it  was  clear  to  every  officer  in  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  that  a  vigorous  movement  toward  Richmond  in  the  morning 
(only  about  a  day's  march  off)  would  not  only  lead  to  its  immediate  posses- 
sion by  that  army,  but  the  dispersion  or  capture  of  Lee's  entire  force.  But 
other  counsels  prevailed.  McClellan  had  been  nearly  all  day  on  the  GalenOy 
and  at  times  made  somewhat  anxious  by  the  roar  of  battle.'  He  Was  sent 
for  toward  evening,  and  reached  the  right  of  the  army  while  the  battle  was 
raging  furiously  on  tlie  left,  at  the  time  of  the  final  struggle  just  recorded. 
Immediately  after  the  repulse  of  the  assailants,  he  issued  an  order  for  the 
victorious  army  to  "fall  back  still  farther"*  to  Harrison's  Landing,  a  point 

>  Aooording  to  the  testimonj  of  some  of  Lee^s  officers  (see  Reports  of  the  Armj  of  Northern  Vtrginis, 
Tolame  l.\  the  whole  Cunfederste  army  wss  in  the  greatest  disorder  on  the  morning  after  the  battle— **  thou- 
sands of  straggling  men  asking  ererj  passer-by  for  their  regiment;  ambulance  wagons,  and  artillery 
obstructed  every  road."* 

*  Reports  of  Oeneral  HcClellan  and  his  subordinate  officers;  also  of  General  Lee  and  his  subordinates;  pub- 
lished  narratives  of  eye-witnesses  and  participants  in  the  battles,  and  oral  and  written  statements  to  the  author 
by  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Potomac  army. 

The  aggregate  loss  during  the  seven  days*  contest  before  Blohmond,  or  from  the  battle  at  Mechanics- 
vlllo  until  the  posting  of  the  army  at  Harrison's  Bar,  was  reported  by  McClellan  at  1,582  killed,  7,709 
wounded,  and  6,953  missing,  making  a  total  of  15,249.  Lee^s  losses  were  never  reported.  He  declared  that  he 
captured  10,000  prisoners,  and  took  52  pieces  of  cannon  and  85,000  small  arms. 

*  Dr.  R.  E.  Van  Grieson,  Sui^on  of  the  Galena^  kept  a  diary  of  events  at  that  time,  in  which  he  recorded 
that  General  McClellan  wont  on  board  of  that  vessel  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  retired  to  the  cabin  **  for  a 
little  sleep.**  They  arrived  at  Harrison's  Bar  at  noon,  when  Generals  McCloUan  and  Franklin  went  ashore  and 
remained  about  an  hour.  On  their  return,  the  OdUna  started  up  the  river.  **  As  we  pass  np,"  says  the 
diary,  **we  can  hear  heavy  firing.  After  passing  Carter's  Landing,  it  increases  to  a  perfect  roor.  McClellan, 
though  quietly  smoking  a  cigar  on  the  quarter-deck,  seems  a  little  anxious,  and  looks  now  and  then 
inquiringly  ut  the  signal  officer,  who  is  receiving  a  message  from  shore.  After  a  while  the  signal  officer 
reports,  *  Heavy  firing  near  Porter's  division ;'  next  came  a  message  demanding  his  presence  on  shore.  A 
bocit  Is  manned,  and  McClellan  left"  That  message,  according  to  Dr.  Marks,  was  from  Heintzo!man,  who 
sent  him  word  that  the  troops  **  noticed  his  absence,  and  it  was  exerting  a  depressing  influence  over  them, 
and  ho  could  not  be  answerable  for  the  consequences  If  ..ho  longer  held  himself  aloof  from  the  scene  of 
action  and  danger."— 77<e  Peninsula  Campaign  in  Virginia,  page  299.  When  asked  by  the  ^X>Hnmittee 
on  the  Conduct  of  the  War"  (Report,  L  486)  whether  he  was  on  board  a  gnn-boat  during  any  port  of  that  day, 
McClelUin  replied :  T  do  not  remember;  It  is  possible  I  may  have  been,  ss  my  camp  was  direotly  on  tb« 
river." 

*  General  McClellan's  Report,  psge  140. 
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on  the  James  a  few  miles  below,  and  then  returned  to  the  Galena,^     This 
order  produced  consternation  and  the  greatest  dissatisfaction,  for  it  seemed 
like  snatching  the  palm  of  victory  from  the  hand  just  opened  to  receive  it* 
However,  it  was  obeyed,  and  by  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  July,*      .  ^g^ 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  resting  on  the  James ;  and  on  the 
8th,  what  was  left  of  Lee's  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  behind  the 
defenses  at  Richmond.     McClellan  made  his  head-quarters  in  the  mansion  at 
Berkeley,   the    seat  of    the    Harrison 
family,  near  Harrison's  Landing,'  and 
began   calling    loudly  for    re-enforce- 
ments, to  enable  him  "to  accomplish 
the  great  task  of  capturing  Richmond 
and  putting  an  end  to  the  rebellion."* 
Thus    ended    the    campaign    against 
Richmond. 

The  writer,  accompanied  by  his  two 
Philadelphia  friends  already  alluded  to, 
visited  the  theater  of  events  recorded 
in  this  chapter  at  the  close  of  May, 
1866.  After  a  delightftil  railway-jour- 
ney of  about  two  days  from  Green- 
ville, in  East  Tennessee,  stopping  one  night  at  Lynchburg,  we  arrived  at 
Richmond  on  the  26th.     When  the  object  of  our  journey  was  made  known 

'  Dr.  OiiMon's  Diary,  cited  in  GreeIey*B  Am^'ican  pot\fUct^  ii.  187. 

*  "*  Even  Fitz-Jobn  Porter's  devotioD  to  his  otiief  was  temporarily  sliaken  by  this  order,  which  elicited  hit 
Host  indignant  protest^— Qreeley's  American  Cor^ict,  note  48,  (loge  167.  Qeneiyl  Kearney  sold,  in  the 
presence  of  sererol  officers—^'  I,  Philip  Kearney,  an  old  soldier,  enter  my  solemn  protest  against  this  order  for 
ft  retreat  We  ought,  instead  of  retreating,  to  follow  np  the  enemy  and  take  Richmond ;  and  in  nill  view  of  all 
the  responsibilities  of  such  a  declaration,  I  say  to  yon  all,  such  an  order  con  only  be  prompted  by  cowardice  or 
tnaaon.**— Dr.  Marks's  Ptninwla  Campaign^  page  294. 

s  The  picture  above  shows  the  appearance  of  the  mansion  at  the  time  the  writer  was  there,  in  the  spring 

of  1865,  when  it  was  a  signal-sta- 
tion. It  was  the  residence  uf  Dr. 
Starke  when  the  war  broke  oat 
It  is  aboat  five  miles  below  Cl^ 
Point,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  There  President  Harrison 
was  bom.  The  estate  was  called 
Berkeley.  A  short  distance  below 
^  it,  on  the  some  side  of  the  river,  is 
y  the  old  fimiily  mansion  of  the 
Westovcr  estate,  that  belonged  to 
the  Byrds  in  colonial  times.  It 
was  fomous  as  the  center  of  a 
reflned  social  circle  on  the  Vir. 
ginia  Peninsula,  and  became  noted 
ws8TOVkr.~popb'8  HVAD-QUAsms.  In  connection  with  Benedict  Ar- 

nold's movements  in  Virginia, 
after  he  took  up  arms  against  his  country.  The  annexed  picture  shows  Its  appearance  in  the  spring  of  1865.  It 
was  then  the  property  of  John  Seldon.  Its  landing,  one  of  the  best  on  the  James,  was  made  the  chief  depot  of 
supplies  while  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  lay  between  it  and  Berkeley,  well  sheltered  by  Herring  Creek  and  % 
swamp. 

*  On  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hills,  McClellan  telegraphed  to  Washington  for  flresh  troops,  and 
Mying  he  should  fall  back  to  the  river,  if  possible,  f  he  President  immediately  replied,  that  if  he  had  a  million 
of  men  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  them  to  him  in  time  for  the  emergency.  He  frankly  informed  McClellan 
that  there  were  no  men  to  send,  and  implored  him  to  save  his  army,  even  if  he  should  be  compelled  to  lUl 
beck  to  Fortress  Monroe,  adding,  with  faith—''  We  still  have  strength  enough  in  the  country,  and  will  bring 
It  out^  On  the  next  day,  McClellan  telegraphed  for  fifty  thousand  fresh  troops,  when  the  President  assured 
oim  that  there  were  not  at  his  disposal  sufficient  troops  by  15,000  men   to  make  the  estimated  sofficieiit 
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to  Major-general  Alfred  H.  Terry,  then  in  command  at  Richmond,  he  kindly 
furnished  us  with  every  facility  for  an  exploration  of  the  battle-grounds  in 
that  vicinity.  He  placed  his  carriage  and  four  horses  at  our  disposal  for 
several  days ;  and  we  had  competent  guides  as  well  as  most  genial  com- 
panions in  Colonels  Martin,  Graves,  and  Sullivan,  of  General  Terry's  Stafl^ 
who  had  participated  in  the  stirring  military  events  between  Old  Point 
Comfort  and  Richmond. 

Our  first  trip  was  made  on  a  wet  day,  which  gave  us  a  realizing  sense  of 
that  "  altogether  abnormal "  state  of  the  season  of  which  the  commander  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  wrote,  four  years  before,  when  waiting  for  fairer 
skies  and  drier  earth  to 
permit     him     to    take 
Richmond.       We  rode 
out   to   Mechanics ville, 
passing     through     the 
lines  of  heavy  fortifica- 
tions constructed  by  the 
Confederates  along  the 
brow  of  a  declivity,  on 
the  verge    of  a    plain 
that     overlooked     the 
Chickahominy.         We 
passed  that  stream  and 
the  swamps  that  border 
it  (see  picture  on  page  419)  without  difficulty,  and  were  soon  in  Mechanics  ville, 
a  hamlet  of  a  fsw  houses,  seated  around  a  group  of  magnificent  oak  trees, 
which  bear  many* scars  of  battle.     At  Mechanisville  we  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Cool  Arbor,  passing  and  sketching  Ellison's  Mill,  and   the   battle- 
gi'ound  around  it.     A  little  farther  on  we  came  to  a  beautiful  open  wood, 
mostly  of  hickory  trees,  in  which  was  the  Walnut   Grove   Churcli,  a  neat 
wooden  structure,  painted  white,  wherein  the  wounded  of  both  parties  in  the 
strifes  in  that  vicinity  had  found  shelter  from  sun  and  storm. 

Soon  after  passing  the  ruins  of  Gaines's  Mills  (see  picture  on  page  424),  a 

little  farther  eastward,  we  found  the  country 
nearly  level,  and  almost  denuded  of  the 
forests  that  covered  a  large  portion  of  it 
before  the  war.  Now  it  had  the  desolate 
appearance  of  a  moorland.  Not  a  fence 
was  visible  over  a  space  of  many  miles.  As 
we  approached  the  site  of  the  New  Cool 
Arbor  tavern,  we  came  to  the  heavy  works 
thrown  up  by  the  Confederates  at  a  later 
period  of  the  war,  and  saw  between  these 
and  others,  constructed  by  the  Nationals,  a 
mile  farther  on,  in  the  scarred  and  broken 


MXCHAKIC8  VILLI. 
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gnard  for  the  National  Capital.  He  be^^ed  the  Oeneral  not  to  ask  of  hlni  impoMlbf  Htles,  and  told  him  that 
if  ho  thought  he  was  not  stntng  enough  to  take  Richmond,  ho  did  not  ask  him  to  do  it  then.  Utterly 
unmiudfhl  of  the  kind  and  candid  ntatements  of  the  President,  the  General  telefrnphed  on  the  8d  fur  100,000 
men,  **  more  rather  than  loss,'^  with  which  to  ^  take  Blchmond  and  end  the  rebellion  ;**  and  on  the  4th  be 
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trees,  the  evidences  of  the  fierceness  of  the  battle  there  between  Grant  and 

Lee,  to  be  described  hereafter.     Over  the  plain  between  New  and  Old  Cool 

Arbor  (see  map  on  page  423),  where  the  deadly  strife  occurred,  a  National 

cemetery  was  laid  out,  and  a  burial  party  was  there,  gathering  from  the 

fields  and  forests  around  the  remains  of  the  Union  soldiers,  and  interring 

them   in  this  consecrated  ground.     The  graves  of  fifteen  hundred  were 

already  there.     After  thoroughly  exploring  the  battle-ground,  and  sketching 

the  remains  of  a  general's  head-quarters  in  a  wood  near  Old  Cool  Arbor,* 

we  turned  our  faces  toward 

Richmond.     We  crossed  the 

Chickahominy  at  New  Bridge 

(see   picture   on    page   403), 

and,    after    a     stormy    day, 

which   made   sketching    and 

explorations  difficult,  reached 

the   city   at    sunset,   having 

journeyed     about     fourteen 

miles. 

On  the  follow- 
ing  morning*  we     *  ^*^  *^  hbad-qitartibs  near  oool  arbob. 
crossed  th<?  James  . 

River  and  drove  down  to  Drewry's  Bluff.  That  day's  experience  will  be  con- 
sidered hereafter,  when  we  come  to  the  record  of  events  on  the  south  side 
of  the  James,  at  a  later  period  of  the  war. 

On  the  morning  of  the  31st  we  started  for  Malvern  Hills,  about  fifteen 
miles  distant     We  went  out  on  the  Charles  City  road,  stopping  to  sketch 

the  small  but  now  famous  White's  tavern,  then 
kept  by  an  Englishman  and  his  wife.  We  crossed 
the  borders  of  the  White  Oak  Swamp,  and  near 
the  junction  of  the  Charles  City,  Long  Bridge, 
and  Quaker  roads,  followed  a  little  miry  by-way 
that  brought  us  out  to  the  field  of  the  sanguinary 
battle  of  Glendale.  In  the  woods,  where  the 
slain  were  laid  in  shallow  graves,  we  saw  the 
whitened  bones  of  many  of  them ;  and  on  Fra- 
zier's  Farm,  where  a  portion  of  the  battle  in  the 
open  fields  was  fought,  we  observed  another 
National  cemetery,  in  which  were  scores  of  mounds   already.     The  burial 

Kpeatr<Uhxit  call  To  these  demands,  which  began  to  soem  like  stndied  annoyances,  tho  patient  President 
•alinly  reiiliiil  as  before,  and  told  him  thnt  the  puvernors  of  loyal  States  had  ofTered  him  800,000  men  fur  the 
field  I  when  McClellan,  as  If  to  give  those  annoyances  moro  force,  actually  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lincoln, 
•dy1sln((  him  how  he  should  conduct  bis  administration,  especially  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  slavery,  in  which 
the  oonsplrators  and  their  fHcnds  were  so  deeply  Interested.  After  telling  Mr.  Lincoln  what  his  duty  was  in 
regard  to  confiscations,  military  arrests,  ikc.  he  said  that  the  military  power  should  net  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  slavery,  and  gave  It  as  his  opinion,  that,  unless  the  principles  of  the  Government  on  that  point  should  be 
made  known  and  approved,  tho  effort  to  obtain  requisite  force  to  sustain  tho  war  would  be  almost  hopeless. 
"A  decUiraiion  of  radical  views,*'  ho  said,  "esi>ccially  upon  slavery,  will  rapidly  dislntegnite  our  prt'sent 
annles."  Not  agreeing  with  tho  Cteneral  in  this  view,  and  believing  it  to  be  tho  duly  of  the  latter  t«»  attend  to 
the  management  of  the  army  under  his  command  rather  than  to  that  of  tho  National  Government,  tho  President 
declfoed  to  discuss  the  matter. 

>  TTjU  was  ft  dellghtftil  place  for  head-quarters.  In  an  open  wood  a  canopy  of  boughs  was  formed,  under 
which  the  tents  were  pitcho<l,  and  rude  scats  were  constructed  among  them.  Every  thing  but  the  tents  remained. 
TheM  hftve  been  inserted  to  give  moro  reality  to  the  ]ilctun\  and  to  exhibit  the  usual  forms  of  tho  tcnt«. 
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party  at  work  there  had  their  tents  pitched  in  tiws  groye  about  Willis's 
Church  (delineated  on  page  429). 

We  passed  down  the  Quaker  road  through  an  almost  level  country, 
broken  by  ravines  and  water-courses  for  a  mile  cr  two,  in  the  track  of  the 
fugitive  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  at  about  one  o'clock  reached  the  beauti- 
ful open  fields  of  Malvern  Hills,  where  we  had  a  pleasant  reception  at  the 
old  mansion — the  head-quarters  of  McClellan  (see  picture  on  page  429) — by 
the  family  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  the  occupant.  In  a  deep  shaded  ravine,  on  the 
southeastern  slope  of  the  hill,  where  a  copious  stream  of  pure  spring  water 
flows  out  of  a  bank  composed  of  a  mass  of  perfect  sea-shells  and  coral,* 
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beneath  the  roots  of  huge  trees,  we  lunched ;  and  at  the  small  house,  not  far 
ofl^  where  Major  Myer  had  his  signal-station  during  the  battle,  we  were  ftuv 
nished  with  rich  buttermilk  by  a  fat  old  colored  woman,  who  said  she  waa 
"  skeered  a'  most  to  death "  by  the  roar  of  the  storm  of  battle.  After 
sketching  the  charming  view  southward  from  the  grove  in  front  of  the  man- 
sion, we  proceeded  to  explore  the  battle-ground  on  which  the  hottest  of  the 
fight  occurred.     The  theater  of  that  conflict  was  on  the  farms  of  Cornelius 

>  There  were  Immense  escalop  and  ordinary  sized  oyster-shells  closely  imbedded,  with  small  ammonites 
and  clam  shells.  The  coral  was  white,  and  in  perfect  preservation.  This  layer  of  marine  shells  and  the  spring 
are  more  than  a  hundred  feet  above  the  James  River.  Such  layers  occur  throughout  the  region  between  Rich- 
mond and  the  sea,  sometimes  near  the  surface,  and  often  many  feet  below  it  On  the  battle-ground  of  the  Seven 
Fines  we  saw  many  pieces  of  coral  that  had  lain  so  near  th&  surface  that  the  plow  had  turned  them  up. 

*  This  Is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  charming  views  In  all  that  region.  The  sketch  comprehends  the 
■oenery  around  Turkey  Bend,  on  the  James  River,  looking  southward  from  Malvern  Hills  mansion.  From  that 
position  City  Point  (its  place  denoted  by  the  three  birds  on  the  left)  was  visible,  and  the  country  no  the  Appo- 
mattox toward  Petersburg.  The  two  birds  on  the  right  denote  the  position  of  the  gun-boats  in  the  James  that 
took  part  in  the  battle. 
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Crew,  Dr.  Turner,  John  W.  West,  K  H.  Poindexter,  James  W.  Binford,  and 
L.  H.  Kemp.  Crew's,  near  which  the  artillery  of  Porter  and  Couch  was 
planted,  had  been  a  fine  mansion,  with  pleasant  grounds  around  it ;  but  both 
mansion  and  grounds  told  the  sad  story  of  the  desolation  which  had  been 
brought  to  all  that  region  by  the  scourge  of  war.  Only  two  very  aged 
women  inhabited  the  shattered  building,  the  garden  was  a  waste,  the  shade- 
trees  had  disappeared,  and  only  a  single  field  was  in  prepajration  for  culture. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  we  left  Malvern  Hills,  and  returned  to  Richmond 
by  the  New  Market  or  River  road. 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  of  June,  we  rode  out  to  the  battle-grounds  of 
the  Seven  Pines  and  Fair  Oaks,  and  of  Savage's  Station.  Our  journey  was 
on  the  Williamsburg  road,  as  far  as  its  junction  with  the  Nine  Mile  road, 
when  we  followed  the  latter  to  Fair  Oaks  Station,  seven  miles  from 
Richmond.  There  were  no  buildings  visible  there.  We  rode  on  to  the 
site  of  the  Seven  Pines  Tavern,  where  a  burial  party  were  filling  a 
National  cemetery  with  the  remains  of  the  Union  dead ;  and  crossing  open 
fields  beyond,  we  reached  Savage's  Station,  about  four  miles  from  Fair  Oaks, 
at  noon.  It  was  a  warm,  sunny  day,  and  the  shade  of  the  grove  there  (see  pic- 
ture on  page  426)  was  very  grateful  There  we  lunched,  and  had  a  brief  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Savage,  who  was  living  in  a  small  house  a  few  yards  from  the  site 
of  his  mansion,  which  was  destroyed  by  accident  after  the  battle  there.  He 
was  courteous,  but.  outspoken  concerning  his  hostility  to  his  Government 
and  his  contfempt  for  the  Yankees,  preferring  to  live  in  poverty  in  the  midst 
of  his  eight  hundred  desolated  acres,  to  allowing  one  of  the  despised 
"  Northerners  "  to  become  his  neighbor  by  a  sale  of  a  rood  of  his  surplus  land 
to  him.  We  admired  his  pluck  and  pitied  his  folly.  He  was  a  fair  example 
of  that  social  dead- weight  of  pride  and  stupidity  that  denies  activity  and 
prosperity  to  Virginia. 

We  returned  to  Richmond  before  sunset,  and  early  the  following  morn- 
ing went  down  the  river  by  steamer  to  visit  Williamsburg  and  Yorktown. 
The    weather  was  de- 
lightful, and  the  banks 
of  the  James  were  clad 
in  richest  verdure,  hid- 
ing  in    a    degree    the 
deserted     fortifications 
that  line  them  all  the 
way  from  Richmond  to 
City  Point.   Water  was 
flowing  gently  through 
the  Dutch  Gap  Canal; 
and  City  Point,  where 
a   year   before   a    hun- 
dred vessels  might  be 
seen  at  one  time,  now  presented  but  a  solitary  schooner  at  its  desolated 
wharf.       At   about   noon   we   passed   James   Island,   with   its   interesting 
tower  of  the  ancient  church  in  which  the  first  settlers  in  Virginia  wor- 
shiped, and  near  which  we   saw  the   battery  erected    and   armed   in  the 
interest  of  the  conspirators,  at  the  expense  of  a  wealthy  planter  named  Allen, 


BATTBHT  AlTD  OHVBOH-TOWBB  ON  JAMK8TOWH  IBLAKD. 
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Soon  afterward  we  debarked  at 
lliamsburg,  rode  to  that  ancient 
and  during  the  afternoon  visited 
other  localities  connected  with  the 
easantly  and  profitably  with  the 
'  General  R.  S.  Ewell),  the  Presi- 
as  the  Adjutant-General  of  Joseph 
nmand  by  Hood,  at  Atlanta. 
iTorktown,  twelve  miles  down  the 
day  in  visiting  objects  of  interest 
cumvallation  had  been  covered  by 
in  the  river-bank  in  which  Corn- 
driven  out  of  the  Nelson  House, 
i  magazine.     The  town  appeared 
seems  not  to  have  felt  the  ravages 
Williamsburg,  in  which  McClellan 
town  had  their  quarters.     It  was 
jing  a  small  militaiy  force  there. 
We  observed  that  the  names  of 
the  few  streets  in  Yorktown  had 
been  changed,  and  bore  those  of 
"McClellan,"  "  Keyes,"  "Ells- 
worth," and  others.     The   old 
"Swan  Tavern,"  at  which  the 
writer  was  lodged  in  1848,  and 
the    adjoining    buildings,   had 
been  blown  into  frngments  by 
the    explosion    of    gunpowder 
during  the  war. 

On    the     morning    of    the 

4th,*   we  left  York- 

town    for    Grovers 

Mr.  Eagle,  a  mile  from  the  town, 

and  telegraph  station  just  before 

[)8om  of  the  James  in  a  steamer  at 

>ward  evening.     Remaining  there 

sit  the  fields  of  strife  between  the 
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OHAPTEB    XVIL 

POPE'S   OAMPAION   tET  YIBOINIA. 

^ERT  grievous  was  the  disappointment  of  the  loyal  people 
when  they  knew  that  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Potomac  had 
been  driven  from  the  front  of  Richmond,  had  abandohed 
the  siege,  and  had  intrenched  itself  in  a  defensive  position 
in  the  malarious  region  of  the  James  River,  beneath  the 
scorching  sun  of  midsummer,  where  hopie-sickness  and  camp-sick- 
ness in  every  form  were  fearfully  wasting  it.  They  were  perplexed 
by  enigmas  which  they  could  not  solve,  and  the  addresses  of 
General  McClellan  and  of  the  Chief  Conspirator  at  Richmond  made 
these  enigmas  more  profound;  each  claiming  to  have  achieved 
victory,  and  promising  abundant  success  to  his  followers.*  And  most 
astounding  to  the  Government  was  the  assurance  of  the  commander  of  that 
army  on  the  third  day  after  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hills,  when  the  shattered 
but  victorious  host  was  lying  between  Berkeley  and  Westover,  that  he  had 
not  "  over  60,000  men  left  with  their  colors  I"*  What  has  become  of  the 
remainder  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men  who  within  a  hun- 
dred days  have  gone  to  the  Peninsula  ?  was  a  problem  very  important  for 
the  Government  to  have  solved,  and  the  President  went  down  to  the  head- 


>  On  the  4th  of  Jaly,  General  McClellan  said,  in  a  congratulatory  afldren  to  his  troops  : — **  Soldibks  or  thb 
Abict  or  TUB  PoToaiAO— Yonr  achievements  of  the  last  ten  days  have  illustrated  the  valor  and  endurance  of 
the  American  soldier.  Attacked  by  m*perior  /orces^  and  toUhout  hope  of  re-w^fcra/mwU^  yuu  have  sno- 
Msdied  in  changing  your  base  of  operations  by  a  flank  movement,  always  regarded  as  the  most  hazardous  of 
military  expedients.  Tou  have  saved  all  your  material,  all  your  trains,  and  all  your  guns  except  a  few  lost  in 
battle,  taking  in  return  guns  and  colors  firom  the  enemy.  Upon  yonr  march  you  have  been  assailed  day  after 
day  with  desperate  fury,  by  men  of  the  same  race  and  nation,  skillftilly  massed  and  led.  Under  every  disad- 
vantage of  number,  and  necessarily  of  position  also,  you  have  in  every  conflict  beaten  back  your  foes  with 
enormous  slaughter.  Your  conduct  ranks  you  among  the  celebrated  armies  of  history.  No  one  will  now 
question  that  each  of  yon  may  always  with  pride  say,  *  I  belonged  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac*  «  «  « 
On  this  our  Katlon^s  birth-day,  we  declare  to  our/oes,  who  are  rebels  against  the  best  interests  of  mankind, 
that  this  army  shall  enter  the  capital  of  the  so-called  Confederacy ;  that  our  National  Constitution  shall  prevail, 
and  that  the  Union,  which  can  alone  Insure  Internal  peace  and  external  security  to  each  State,  *  must  and  shall 
be  preserved,*  cost  what  it  may  in  time,  treasure,  and  blood.** 

On  the  following  day  (July  5),  Jefferson  Davis  issued  an  address  to  hU  soldiers,  in  w^ich,  after  speaking  of 
the  ^  series  of  brilliant  victories**  they  harl  won,  he  said :  **Ten  days  ago  an  invading  army,  ^oastiy  tuptrior  to 
you  in  number»  and  materials  of  war,  closely  beleaguered  your  ci^ital,  and  vauotingly  proclaimed  its  speedy 
eonqoest  «  «  «  With  well-directed  movements  and  death-daring  valor  you  charged  upon  him 
flrom  field  to  field,  over  a  distance  of  more  than  thirty-five  miles,  and,  spite  of  his  re-enforccments,  compelled 
him  to  seek  shelter  under  cover  of  his  gun-boats,  where  he  now  lies  cowering  before  the  army  he  so  lately 
derided  and  threatened  with  entire  subjugation.  Well  may  it  be  said  of  you,  that  yon  have  done  enough  for 
glory ;  but  duty  to  a  suflVring  country  and  to  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty  claims  fur  yon  yet  fhrther 
efforts.  Let  it  be  your  pride  to  relax  in  nothing  which  can  promote  your  own  tnt\XTt^  efficiency,  your  own  great 
object  l>eing  to  drive  the  invaders  fhnn  your  soil,  carrying  your  standard  beyond  the  outer  boundaries  of  the 
Oonfederaey,  to  wring  from  an  unscrupulous  foe  the  recognition  which  is  the  birthright  of  vwwj  lndep«iidCBt 
•ommunity.**  * 

*  Dispatch  bj  telegraph  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  July  8, 1861 
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quarters  at  Harrison's  Landing*  in  search  of  that  solution.     There  he  found 
the  remains  of  that  splendid  army  greatly  disheartened.      Sadly 
*  1M9.  *      ^"^  wearily  it  had  waded  through  the  mud  and  been  pelted  by  a 
pitiless  storm  while  marching  from  the  field  of  its  victory  on  Mal- 
vern Hills  to  its  present  humiliating  position,  during  the  night  succeeding  the 
contest.     It  had  been  covered  from  an  attack  on  its  march  by  a  rear-guard  of 
all  arms  under  Colonel  Averill,  and  menaced  continually  by  Stuart  and  his 
cavalry,  and  columns  of  infantry  pushed  forward  by  Lee.     These  found  the 
National  army  too  strongly  posted  to  make  a  repetition  of  the  blunder 
before  Malvern  Hills  a  safe  experiment,  and  on  the  8th  Lee  ceased  pursuit 
and  withdrew  his  army  to  Richmond,  having  lost,  as  nearly  as  now  can  be. 
ascertained,  since  he  took  the  command  less  than  forty  days  before,  about 
nineteen  thousand  men. 

The  President  found  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  "  present  and  fit  for  duty  ** 
nearly  forty  thousand  souls  stronger  than  its  commander  had  reported 
on  the  3d,  and  his  hopes  were  revived  to  the  point  of  belief  that  it  might 
speedily  march  against  Richmond.  But  he  was  unable  then  to  get  a  reply 
to  his  question.  Where  are  the  seventy-five  thousand  men  yet  missing?' 
While  he  was  there,  the  future  movements  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was 
the  subject  of  serious  deliberation.  It  was  known  that  the  Confederates, 
aware  of  the  weakness  of  the  force  left  in  defense  of  Washington,  were 
gathering  heavily  in  that  direction ;  and  the  withdrawal  of  Lee's  army  to 
Richmond,  on  the  day  of  the  President's  arrival  at  McClellan's  head-quarters, 
indicated  an  abandonment  of  the  pursuit,  and  a  probable  heavy  movement 
northward.  In  view  of  the  possible  danger  to  the  capital,  and  the  fact  that 
McClellan  did  not  consider  his  army  strong  enough  by  "  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men  more,  rather  than  less,"  to  take  Richmond,  it  was  thought  advisable 
by  the  President,  and  by  several  of  the  corps  commanders  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  whose  sad  experience  before  the  Confederate  capital  had 
shaken  their  confidence  in  their  leader,  to  withdraw  the  army  from  the 
Peninsula  and  concentrate  it  in  front  of  Washington.  To  this  project 
MoClellan  was  opposed,  and  at  once  took  measures  to  defeat  it. 

Here  we  will  leave  the  army  on  the  Peninsula  for  a  little  while,  and 
observe  events  nearer  the  National  capital,  with  which  its  movements  were 
intimately  connected.  To  give  more  efl5ciency  to  the  troops  covering  Wash- 
ington, they  were  formed  into  an  organization  called  the  Army  of  Virginia^ 
and  placed  under  the  command  of  Major-General  John  Pope,  who  was 
called  from  the  West*  for  the  purpose.      The  new  army  was 

»  Jane  26.  i     .  ,  •     -l  i    i  -      /       •• 

arranged  m  three  corps,  to  be    commanded   respectively  by 

>  The  PresidentYoand  aboot  86i,000  men  with  MoClellan,  lesTlng  76,000  unftcoonnted  for.  This  InftMmation 
perplexed  him  very  mach,  and  on  the  18tb,  after  his  return  to  Washington,  he  wrote  to  the  Chief  of  the  Annj 
of  the  Potomac,  asking  for  an  account  of  the  missing  nnmbers.  The  (Jeneral  replied  on  the  15th,  in  which  he 
leported  83,6<}5  **  present  and  fit  for  duty ;''  absent  by  anthoritj,  84,47S;  absent  without  authority,  8,778;  siek, 
•  July  90  1^^^^ «  making  a  total  of  148,580.  A  week  later  the  Adjntant-genemrs  office  reported  the  total 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  exclusive  of  Oeneral  Wool's  command,  and  a  force  under  Bum- 
aide  that  had  been  ordered  IVom  North  Carolina,  153,814,  of  whom  101,631  were  present  and  fit  for  duty. 

The  Qovemment  was  much  disturbed  by  one  fact  in  General  McClellan's  report  of  his  nnmbera,  namely, 
that  over  84.000  men,  or  more  than  three-flfths  of  the  entire  number  of  the  army  which  he  had  reported  on  th« 
Sd,  were  absent  on  furloughs,  granted  by  permission  of  the  commanding  Oeneral,  when  he  was  continually  aUliog 
for  ro-enforcementa,  and  holding  the  OovemmeDt  responsible  for  the  weakness  of  his  army.  The  lYeeideat 
said,  in  reference  to  this  extraordinary  /bet :  ^*  If  you  had  these  men  with  you,  you  could  go  into  Rlchmoad  la 
the  next  three  days.*' 
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Major-Generals  Fremont,  Banks,  and  McDowell.  Pope  having  been  Fre- 
mont's junior  in  Missouri,  the  latter  was  unwilling  to  serve  under  him,  and 
he  was  pennitted  to  relinquish  his 
command,  which  was  given  to  Major- 
General  SigeL  In  addition  to  those 
three  corps  was  a  force  in  process  of 
organization  at  Alexandria,  under 
Brigadier-General  Sturgis;  and  the 
troops  in  the  forts  around  Wash- 
ington were  placed  under  Pope's 
command.  His  force,  exclusive  of 
the  latter,  numbered  about  fifty 
thousand,  of  which  nearly  forty 
thousand  were  disposable  for  motion. 
The  cavalry  numbered  about  five 
thousand,  but  were  poorly  mounted, 
and  not  in  good  condition  for  ser- 
vice.      These    troops    were    posted  ._ ^  .„„  ^„ 

^  ^  SAlfinCL  D.   8TUKOIB. 

from  Fredericksburg  to  Winchester 

and  Harper's  Ferry  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley ;  and  their  commander  was 
charged  with  the  threefold  duty  of  covering  the  National  capital,  guarding 
the  Valley  entrance  to  Maryland  in  the  rear  of  Washington,  and  threatening 
Richmond  from  the  north,  as  a  diversion  in  favor  of  McClellan. 

Pope  assumed  command  on  the  28th  of  June,  with  Colonel  George  D. 
Ruggles  as  his  efficient  Chief-of-StafF.  It  was  his  intention  to  concentrate 
his  troops  eastward  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  press  on  well  toward  Richmond,  and 
there  unite  with  McClellan  in  the  operations  of  the  siege,  or  strike  an  inde- 
pendent blow  at  the  Confederate  capital,  as  circumstances  should  dictate. 
But  while  he  was  gathering  up  his  scattered  forces,  the  retreat  from  before 
Richmond  began,  and  all  chances  for  McClellan  to  be  re-enforced  by  land 
were  thus  destroyed.  There  was  nothing  better  for  Pope  to  do,  then,  than  to 
place  his  army  in  front  of  any  Confederate  force  whose  face  might  be  turned 
toward  Washington,  make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  the  sorely  smitten  troops 
on  the  Peninsula,  and  enable  them  to  withdraw  from  that  unhealthful  posi- 
tion without  further  loss.  He  accordingly  withdrew  Sigel  and  Banks  from 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  placed  them  at  the  eastward  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
in  position  to  watch  the  region  they  had  left,  the  former  taking  post  at  Sperry- 
ville,  near  Thornton's  Gap,  and  the  latter  a  few  miles  eastward  of  hinL 
General  Ricketts,  of  McDowell's  corps,  was  posted  at  Waterloo  Bridge,  on 
the  Upper  Rappahannock,  between  Warrenton  and  Sperry ville ;  and  General 
Rufus  King,  of  the  same  corps,  who  was  at  Fredericksburg,  Vas  ordered  to 
remain  there,  cover  that  city,  and  pnxtcct  the  railway  between  it  and  Aquia 
Creek,  where  there  was  a  National  depot  of  supplies. 

Pope  wrote  a  letter  to  General  McClellan,  cordially  offering  his  co-opera- 
tion with  him,  and  asking  for  suggestions.  The  answer  was  cold  in  manner 
and  vague  in  terms,  and  satisfied  Pope  that  there  could  be  no  useful  co-work- 
ing between  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Army  of  Virginia  without  a 
General-in-Chief,  competent  and  authorized  to  control  their  movements. 
At  his  suggestion,  it  is   said,  a   General-in-Chief  was  appointed.     Halleek 
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was  called*  from  the  West*  to  Washington  to  serve  in  that  capacity,  and 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  that  office  on  the  23d  of  July. 

**i8^"'  Let  us  turn  back  a  moment,  and  observe  events  at  Richmond 
and  on  the  Peninsula,  remembering  that  spies  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  conspirators,  and  aided  by  persons  out  of  the  Confederacy  who 
were  in  sympathy  with  them,  were  almost  hourly  giving  information  to 
Davis  and  Lee  df  the  aspect  of  affiurs  in  the  National  camps  and  in  the 
National  Councils. 

Immediately  after  his  arrival  at  Washington,  General  Halleck  visited 
General  McClellan*  at  Harrison's  Landing,  to  obtain  exact  infor- 
mation  of  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  array  there.  McClel- 
lan  at  first  demanded  of  Halleck  fifty  thousand  new  troops  to  enable 
bim  to  take  Richmond,  but  finally  agreed  to  make  the  attempt  with  an 
addition  of  twenty  thousand.  After  consulting  with  a  council  of  general 
officers,  a  majority  of  whom,  upon  learning  the  actual  state  of  affairs, 
recommended  the  withdrawal  of  the  army  from  the  Peninsula,  Halleck  has- 
tened back  to  Washington,  and  there  received  a  dispatch  from  McClellan, 
saying  that  a  re-enforcement  of  at  least  thirty-five  thousand  men  must  be 
sent. 

It  was  now  evident  at  the  seat  of  Government  that  the  Confederates 
were  preparing  to  move  in  force  northward,  and  that  it  was  not  safe  to  send 
any  troops  to  the  Peninsula.  The  only  alternative  was  to  withdraw  those 
that  were  there,  and  unite  them  with  Pope's  in  covering  Washington  City. 
Accordingly,  on  the  30th  of  July,  Halleck  telegraphed  to  McClellan  to  send 
away  his  sick  (twelve  thousand  five  hundred  in  number)  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, prepai-atory  to  such  movement ;  and  on  the  third  of  August,  when  it 
was  evident  that  Lee  was  preparing  for  a  movement  toward  Washington  in 
ftill  force,  Halleck  ordered  him  to  withdraw  his  army  from  the  Peninsula 
immediately,  and  transfer  it  to  Aquia  Creek,  on  the  Potomac.  That  this 
might  be  done  with  the  expedition  demanded  by  the  exigency  of  the  case, 
McClellan  was  authorized  to  assume  control  of  all  the  vast  fleets  of  war-ves- 
sels and  transports  on  the  James  River  and  Chesapeake  Bay.  Already 
Bumside's  army,  which  had  been  ordered  from  North  Carolina,  as  we  have 
•  August  1  ^^served,*  and  was  at  Newport-Newce,  had  been  ordered*  to 
Aquia  Creek.* 

Informed  of  these  orders,  the  conspirators  determined  to  attempt  the  cap- 
ture of  Washington  before  the  junction  of  the  two  armies  could  be  accom- 
plished ;  and  this  would  have  been  done  but  for  the  valor  of  the  little  force 
left  for  its  defense,  directed  by  energetic  officers  whoso  hearts  were  deeply 

*  See  page  296.  •  Sec  pajre  815. 

S  We  have  observed  that  when  It  was  first  proposed  to  withdraw  the  Army  of  the  Potomao  from  the 
Peninsula,  Qeneral  McClollan  placed  himself  in  decided  opposition  to  the  measare.  With  every  disposition 
eompatible  with  the  highest  public  good  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  recover  what  he  ha<l  lost  by  disastrons 
slowness  and  indecision,  the  Government,  when  on  the  17th  he  asked  for  Burnside's  entire  army  in  North  Osro- 
llna  to  be  sent  to  him,  complied  Mrith  his  request  Ue  ^'dn'aded,^  he  said,  ^the  effect  of  any  retreat  on  the 
morale  of  his  men  ;^  bat  it  was  evident  that  their  courage  was  not  easily  broken,  for  ho  had  Just  assm^  the 
Oovernment  that  his  anny  was  '*in  fine  Bplrits,*"  after  one  of  the  most  distressing  scries  of  retreats  on  record. 
So  late  AS  the  28th  of  July,  he  tilled  that  he  should  be  **at  onco  re-enfurced  by  all  available  troops;**  and  so 
earnest  was  be  in  insisting  npon  the  wisdom  of  his  own  opinion,  that  he  paid  no  attention  to  HalleckV  order  of 
the  80th,  to  remove  the  sick.  When  that  order  was  repeated,  on  the  2d  of  August,  he  replied  that,  until  be  wm 
informed  what  was  to  be  done  with  his  army,  he  could  not  decide  what  course  to  pursue  with  his  stek,  and 
added :    ^  If  I  am  kept  longer  in  ignorance  of  what  is  to  be  cffiectad,  I  cannot  be  expected  to  aoecnnpUah  the 
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engaged  in  their  country's  cause,  for  it  was  more  than  twenty  days  after 
McClellan  was  ordered  to  transfer  his  army  to  Aquia  Creek  before  that  order 
was  executed. 

Satisfied  that  no  further  movements  against  Richmond  would  be  made  at 
that  time,  the  conspirators,  as  we  have  observed,  resolved  to  march  north- 
ward in  heavy  force.  A  show  of  power  had  been  kept  up  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  and  eastward  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  to  keep  Pope  from  re-enforcing 
McClellan.  It  was  determined  in  the  conclave  of  conspirators  at  Richmond 
to  repeat,  on  a  grand  scale,  the  exploit  of  Jackson  in  driving  Banks  out 
of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  ;*  and  to  arouse  the  people  to  action,  and  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  Confederate  Army,  rumors  were  set  alloat  that  efforts  were 
about  to  be  made,  on  a  scale  that  promised  entire  success,  to  "  drive  the 
invaders  from  the  soil"  of  the  slave-labor  States;  to  penetrate  the  regions 
beyond  the  Ohio  and  the  Susquehanna,  and  to  dictate  terms  of  peace  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  in  the  cities  of  Cincinnati  and  Philadelphia.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  Confederate  States  were  made  to  expect  a  speedy  vision  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis  in  the  chair  of  Dictatorship  at  Washington  City,  and  Robert  E, 
Lee,  his  cordial  co-worker,  laureled  in  state  at  his  former  home  in  Arlington 
House,  in  sight  of  the  National  capital. 

These  were  dreams  that  were  almost  realized  before  the  heats  of  summer 
had  departed.  Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  Right,  there  were  spies  in  Rich- 
mond also,  who  informed  the  Government  of  this  scheme  in  time  for  it 
to  take  countervailing  measures.  It  knew  far  better  than  the  Commander  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  on  the  banks  of  the  James,  that  the  Army  of 
Virginia,  near  the  Rappahannock,  was  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the 
National  capital,  and  acted  accordingly. 

At  this  point  we  may  properly  resume  the  narrative  of  the  movements 
of  the  Anny  of  Virginia. 

General  Pope  did  not  go  to  the  field  until  near  the  close  of  July,  but 
issued  his  orders  from  .Washington  City.  He  had  determined  to  seize  Gor- 
dbnsville,  if  possible,  and  cut  off  railway  communication  between  Richmond 
and  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  so  as  to  impede  the  progress  of  any  Confederate 
movement  northward.  For  this  purpose  he  directed  General  Rufus  Eang,  at 
Fredericksburg,  to  send  forward  detachments  of  cavalry  to  operate  on  the 
line  of  the  Virginia  Central  railroad.  These  movements  resulted  in  breaking 
up  that  road  at  several  places.  This  being  accomplished,  General  Banks  was 
ordered  forward  with  an  infantry  brigade,  and  all  of  his  cavalry,  to  march 
upon  and  seize  the  village  of  Culpepper  Court-House,  on  the  Orange  and  Alex- 

objeet  in  vlew.^  To  this  extraordinary  dispatch  Halleok  simply  answered,  that  It  was  expected  that  McClellan 
would  have  sent  off  his  sick  according  to  orders,  ^  without  waiting  to  know  what  were  and  would  be  the 
instractions  of  the  Govemniont  respecting  future  movements;*^  and  that  the  President  expected  him  to  carrj 
out  instructions  given  him  with  all  possible  dispatch  and  caution."^— McClellan^s  Report,  page  155. 

Holleck^s  orders  for  the  transfer  of  the  army  to  Aquia  Creek  were  met  by  a  protest  on  the  port  of  McClel- 
lan on  the  4th.  lie  informed  the  General-in-Chief,  at  the  time  when  Stonewall  Jackson,  with  a  force  greater 
than  Pofie's,  was  massing  at  Qordonsvillc,  preparatory  to  a  moTcment  in  heary  force  on  Washington,  that 
Pope's  army  was  **not  necessary  to  maintain  a  strict  defensive  in  fh>nt  of  Washington  and  Harper^s  Ferry," 
and  that  **  the  true  defense  of  Washington^  was  *'  on  the  banks  of  the  James,  where  the  fate  of  the  Union  was 
to  be  decided.^  He  asked  his  superior  to  rescind  the  order,  and  assured  him  that  if  he  did  not,  he  should  obey 
It  **  with  a  aad  heart" — McOlellan's  Report,  page  154.  Under  the  restraining  Influence  of  the  kind-hearted  Presl- 
dent,  Halleek  wrote  a  long  reply,  rebutting  McClelUn'a  propositions  and  assertions,  and  adhering  to  his  order  t* 
remove  his  troops  as  quickly  as  possible. 

>  Seopagea94. 
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ftndria  railway.     He  did  so,  when  he  was  further  ordered*  to  send  Grenend 

Hatch,  with  all  his  cavalry,  to  seize  Gordonsville,  destroy  the  rail- 
*^1M1*'    ^*y  ^^^  several  miles  east  of  it  in  the  direction  of  Richmond,  and 

push  on  a  detachment  to  Charlottesville  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  burning  the  bridges  and  breaking  up  the  road.  This  movement 
was  attempted,  but  it  was  so  tardy  that  the  advance  of  Jackson's  corps, 
under  Ewell,  sent  from  Richmond,  occupied  Gordonsville  the  day  before 
Hatch  approached  it.  The  latter  was  then  ordered  to  go  over  the  Blue 
Ridge,  from  Madison  Court-House,  with  nearly  two  thousand  picked  horse- 
men, to  a  point  whence  he  might  easily  fall  upon  and  destroy  the  railway  in 
the  rear  of  Gordonsville,  and,  if  successful  there,  to  push  on  and  demolish 
the  tracks  and  bridges  between  Charlottesville  and  Lynchburg.  This  move- 
ment was  also  unsuccessful.  Dissatisfied  with  Hatch,  Pope  relieved  him  of 
his  command,  and  made  General  John  Buford  the  chief  of  Banks's  cavalry 
in  his  stead.' 

Detachments  sent  out  by  General  King  from  Fredericksburg  made  bold 
dashes  toward  Richmond.  One  composed  of  the  Ira  Harris  Light  Cavalry, 
un4er  Colonel  Davies,  made  a  forced  march  on  the  19th,  and  at  dawn  the 

following  morning*  they  struck  the  Virginia  Central  railroad  at 
"  ^  Beaver  Dam  Creek,  thirty-five  miles  from  Richmond,  destroyed 
it  there,  with  the  telegraph  line,  for  several  miles,  and  burned  the  rail- 
way depot,  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  provisions  and  munitions 
of  war.  •  This  raid  produced  great  consternation,  and  a  second  one,  two  days 
afterward,  was  equally  successful  and  alarming.  The  rough  riders  met  and 
defeated  a  troop  of  horse  near  Carmel  Church,  burning  their  camp  and  sev- 
eral car-loads  of  com,  and  broke  the  telegraph  between  Richmond  and  Gor- 
donsville. When  returning  they  encountered  Stuart's  cavalry,  drove  them 
across  the  South  Anna,  and  pursued  them  to  within  sight  of  Hanover  Junc- 
tion. All  this  was  done  in  the  space  of  twenty-nine  hours,  without  the  loss 
of  a  man  on  the  part  of  the  Nationals. 

Li  the  mean  time  Greneral  Pope  had  been  making  arrangements  to  take 

the  field  in  person.  On  the  14th*  he  issued  an  address  to  his 
"  ^*  army  calculated  to  increase  the  coldness  of  McClellan  toward 
him,"  and  within  a  few  days  afterward  he  issued  orders  respecting  the 
intended  career  of  his  army  in  Virginia  which  greatly  stirred  the  Confede- 
rates, and  caused  Jefferson  Davis  to  issue  a  counten^ailing  manifesto  in  the 
form  of  a  General  Order,  and  in  a  characteristic  letter  he  instructed  Lee 
to  "  communicate  it  to  the  Commandei>in-Chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States.'" 

»  General  Pope's  Report  to  General  G.  W.  Cnlhim,  January  97, 1868. 

>  Pope  told  his  army  that  he  had  come  from  the  West,  where  they  had  always  **  seen  the  backs  of  their 
enemies^ — from  an  army  who  sought  its  adversary,  and  whose  policy  was  *' attack  and  not  defensci**  He  pre- 
sumed he  had  been  called  to  pursue  the  same  system  and  vigi»r,  and  he  said  it  was  his  purpose  to  do  so.  He 
wished  them  to  forget  certain  phrases.  He  had  heard  constantly,  he  said,  of  ^  taking  strong  positions  and  hold- 
ing th<>m— of  lines  of  retreat  and  bases  of  supplies.^  The  strongest  position  a  soldier  should  desire  to  occupy, 
be  said,  ''  is  one  from  which  he  can  most  easily  advance  against  the  enemy.  Let  us  study  the  probable  lines  of 
retreat  of  our  opponents,^  he  added,  '^  and  leave  our  own  to  take  core  of  themselves.  Let  us  look  before  and 
not  behind.**  The  disastrous  retreats  which  General  Pope  was  compelled  to  make  after  these  declarations,  gave 
keenness  to  many  a  sarcastic  allusion  to  this  famous  address,  which  really  reflected  upon  McClellan  and  bis 
officers,  though  Pope  disclaimed  any  intention  to  do  so. 

*  In  general  ordera  on  the  18th,  he  directed  his  troops  to  subsist  upon  the  country  in  which  they  were  ope- 
rating as  fiu*  as  possible,  the  supplies  to  be  taken  by  the  offlcera  in  command.    This  was  to  prevent  mers  pillage. 
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Pope  assomed  the  command  of  his  army  in  the  field  in  person  on  the 
2dth  of  July.     The  bulk  of  that  army  then  lay  between  Fredericksburg,  on 
the  Rappahannock,  and  Culpepper  Court-House,  and  preparations  were  made 
to  drive  Jackson  from  Gordonsville,  whi< 
paratory  to  an  advance  toward  the  Ra 
strength,  that  daring  officer    was  afraid 
troops.      He    called    for    re-enforcementi 
Alarmed  by  recent  raids  that  threatened  1 
source  of  near  supplies,  the  Shenandoah 
not  fear  attack  from  McClellan,  Lee  sent 
which   made   the   force  of  the  latter  ab 
enough  to   attempt   aggressive  movemei 
toward  the  Rapid  Anna,  and  the  Seventl 
W.  K  Jones,  occupied  Orange  Court-Hou 

Both  armies  soon  advanced  in  force. 
Court-House  and  Sperry  ville.  A  reconno 
Crawford  went  out  from  Culpepper, 
and  drove  the  Confederates  from 
Orange  Court-House;  and  the  Rar 
pid  Anna  was  picketed  by  the 
cavalry  of  Buford  and  Bayard  from 
the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the 
Raccoon  Ford,  eastward  of  the 
railway. 

On    the    morning  of   the   8th* 
Jackson  had  thrown  his 
ad  vance  across  the  Rapid  *  °*°* 
Anna,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bamett's 
Ford,    and     driven    the    National 
cavalry  back  upon  Culpepper  just 
as  Pope  arrived  there.     Crawford 
was  sent  with  his  brigade  to  assist 
the  cavalry  in  retarding  the  progress 
of  Jackson,  and,  if  possible,  to  ascertain 
ments  were  perplexing.     Pope  had  been 


Vouchers  for  each  property  were  to  b«  given,  stating  on  their 
of  the  war,  upon  safUdent  testimony  that  the  owners  had 
were  given.  lie  ordered -trains  to  be  dispensed  with  where  ; 
furnish  supplies. 

On  the  some  ^ay  Pope  issued  an  onlor  dk^cting  that  no  a 
unless  by  spedal  order,  the  men  to  carry  two  days'  cooke<] 
and  neighborhoods  through  which  they  should  pass.  On  the 
the  inhaldtants  along  the  linos  of  railways  and  telegraphs 
them,  and  for  any  attacks  on  trains  or  stragglers  ftx>m  the  anr 
that,  in  case  of  damage  to  roads,  the  citizens  within  five  milei 
In  aja  earlier  order  it  was  also  directed  th^tif  any  soldiers,  oi 
upon  firom  any  house,  the  same  should  bo  razed  to  the  gr 
within  the  linos  of  the  army  to  bo  arrested,  and  those  taking 
bohaTlor,  to  be  allowed  to  remain  ;  all  others  to  be  sent  beyo 
treated  as  spies.  On  the  Idth,  General  Steinwchr  issued  an 
cidxens  of  Pairo  County,  to  be  held  as  hostages,  and  to  suf 
should  be  killed  by  *' bushwhacker^*  as  lurking  armed  citix< 

These  several  orders  had  for  their  object  the  fhcile  movei 
that  would  IneTltably  be  given  to  the  enemy  if  not  so  approp 
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communication  with  the  Rappahannock  at  Fredericksburg  at  all  hazards,  and 
to  that  end  he  now  made  his  movements  conform.  He  could  not  determine, 
all  day  long,  whether  Jackson  intended  to  strike  Madison  or  Culpepper 
Court-House ;  so,  as  offering  the  greater  safety  to  his  communications, 
he  drew  his  army  still  closer  to  the  latter  place,  where  he  hatl  his  head- 
quarters, and  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  he  sent  Banks  forward  to  Cedar 
Run  with  his  whole  corps,  consisting  of  about  eight  thousand  men,  to  join 
Crawford*  near  Cedar  or  Slaughter's  Mountain,  eight  miles  southward,  take 
command  of  all  the  forces  there,  attack  the  enemy  as  soon  as  he  should 
appear,  and  rely  upon  re-enforcements  from  head-quarters.  Sigel  was  ordered 
to  advance  from  Sperryville  at  the  same  time,  to  the  support  of  Banks. 

Jackson  had  now  gained  the  commanding  heights  of  Cedar  Mountain. 
From  that  eminence  he  could  look  down  upon  the  National  camps  and  esti- 
mate the  strength  of  his  foe.  The  vision  satisfied  him  that  ho  had  but  little 
to  fear,  so  he  sent  Ewell  forward  with  his  division  under  the  thick  mask  of 
the  forest.  Early's  brigade  of  that  division  was  thrown  upon  the  Culpepper 
road,  and  the  remainder  took  position  along  the  western  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  planted  batteries  at  an  altitude  of  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
common  level  below,  so  as  to  sweep  the  open  cultivated  country.  Four 
guns,  meanwhile,  had  been  advanced  to  the  front,  and  these,  with  the  more 
elevated  ones,  opened  fire  on  Crawford's  batteries,  while  a  part  of  Jackson^s 
corps,  imder  General  Charles  S.  Winder,  was  thrown  out  to  the  left,  under  the 
covering  of  the  woods.  Hill's  division  came  up  soon  afterward ;  and  when, 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Confederates  threw  out  skirmishers,  with 
a  heavy  body  behind  them  ready  to  take  the  initiative,  they  had  about 
twenty  thousand  veteran  soldiers  in  line  of  battle,  very  strongly, posted. 

Against  these  odds  Banks  moved  at  five  o'clock  across  the  open  fields 
and  up  gentle  slopes,  in  the  face  of  a  fearful  storm  from  artillery  and  infantry, 
and  fell  almost  simultaneously  upon  Early  on  Jackson's  right,  and  upon  his 
left,  commanded  by  General  Taliaferro.  The  attacking  force  was  composed 
of  the  divisions  of  General  Augur,  the  advance  led  by  General  Geary,'  and 
the  division  of  General  Williams,  of  which  Crawford's  gallant  brigade  was  a 
part.     The  battle  at  once  became  general,  arid  for  an  hour  and  a  half  a  fierce 

thro  In  which  the  citizens  of  that  section  of  Virginia  were  almost  universally  engaged,  known  as  **  bushwhack- 
ing,"^ which  was  cowardly  and  murderous  in  all  its  effects.  These  orders  were  justified  by  the  oommon  usages 
of  war  auiung  civilized  nations;  and  yet  the  crafty  and  malignant  chief  conspirator,  who  seems  to  have  l^en 
ready  at  all  times  to  entertain  propoeitione  to  aeeaeeinate^  by  tlte  f^and  o/eeeret  murder^  the  qffieere  qf  Goo- 
emmeiit  at  Washington,*  issued  an  order  for  lh«  purpose  of  "  firing  the  Southern  heart,"  declaring  that  the 
National  authorities  had  "determined  to  violate  all  the  rules  and  usages  of  war.  and  to  convert  the  hostilities 
hitherto  waged  against  armed  fbrces  into  a  campaign  of  robbery  and  murder  against  unarmed  citizens  and  til- 
lers of  the  Soil."  He  ordered  that  Generals  Pope  and  Stcinwehr,  and  all  coromis>ioned  officers  under  their 
respective  commands,  should  not  be  considen^d  as  soldiers,  but  as  out-laws;  and  in  the  event  of  their  capture, 
to  bo  hold  as  hostages  for  the  lives  of  bushwhackers  or  spies,  one  of  each  to  bo  hung  for  tvery  man  executed 
under  the  orders  above  mentioned. 

*  Crawfunl's  brlgado  was  composed  of  the  Forty -sixth  Pennsylvania,  Tenth  Maine,  Fifth  Connecticut,  and 
Twenty -eighth  New  York,  with  Best's  battery  of  Reguhuv. 

*  Geary's  brigade  vna  composed  of  the  Fifth,  Seventh,  and  Twenty-ninth  Ohio,  and  Twenty-eighth  Penn- 
sylvania, with  Snapp's  battery. 

*  Sm  pMge  B98,  volomc  I.  At  about  the  llm«  we  are  new  conilderfng,  a  Georgian  namad  Barnbam  wrote  to  Jeflanoa  Dark,  profo. 
klofc  to  orfMilM  a  corps  of  fire  handrad  aMaMint,  to  ba  dlstribotad  over  the  North,  and  ewora  to  mardar  Preridant  Llneolo,  men  bora  of  hb 
oabinet,  and  l«adlnK  Republican  Senator*,  nnd  otbor  eapporiere  of  tho  Ooraminaot  Thb  propoaitiea  waa  made  ia  wrltta^,  and  waa 
regaUrljr  filed  In  the  "  Confederate  War  Department,*  iadoreed,  "  RaepaetAilIf  rafNTod  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  by  oidar  af  tka 
TNddent,"  and  aifned  •*  3.  C  Urn."  Other  commailcatloae  of  eimUar  t«Mr,  ''raspaetfbllj  referred  **  bj  Jaflbraoa  Daria,  wata  plaeed 
ao  file  in  that  "  War  Departneot* 
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Btmggle  was  carried  on,  in  which  uncommon  deeds  of  valor  were  performed 
by  the  respective  combatants.  "  I  have  witnessed  many  battles  during  this 
war,'*  wrote  a  newspaper  correspondent,  "  but  I  have  seen  none  where  the 
tenacious  obstinacy  of  the  American  character  was  so  fully  displayed.'"  The 
Nationals,  outnumbered  by  more  than  two  to  one,  and  failing  to  receive  re- 
enforcements  in  time,*  were  forced  back  by  overwhelming  weight,  after 
incuning  and  inflicting  a  terrible  loss  of  human  life.'  At  dusk,  Ricketts' 
division  of  McDowell's  corps  arrived  on  the  field,  and  took  position  to  relieve 
Banks  and  check  the  pursuit  of  the  Confederates,*  and  artillery-firing  was 
kept  up  until  midnight.  Late  in  the  evening  Sigel's  corps  began  to  arrive.' 
So  ended  the  Battle  op  Cedar  Mountain,  or  of  Cedar  Run,  as  the  Con- 
federates call  it.  None  was  more  desperately  fought  during  the  war.  A 
part  of  the  sanguinary  struggle  was  hand  to  hand,  under  the  dark  pall  of 
smoke  that  obscured  the  moon. 

These  re-enforcements  kept  Jackson  in  check,  who  held  fast  to  his  moun- 
tain position  until  the  night  of  the  11  th,**  when,  informed  of  the  ^^^  ^^^ 
approach  of  National  troops  from  the  Rappahannock,  and  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  his  communications  with  Richmond,  he  fled  precipitately 
.  across  the  Rapid  Anna,  leaving  a  part  of  his  dead  unburied.  He  was  pur- 
sued as  far  as  that  stream  by  Buford,'with  cavaliy  and  artillery,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  day  or  two  heavy  i-ains  placed  almost  impassable  waters  between 
the  belligerents.'  Pope  made  his  head-quarters  at  the  house  of  Robert  Hud- 
son, the  proprietor  of  the  Rose  Hill  estate,  on  which,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Crit- 
tenden, nearer  the  foot  of  Cedar  Mountain,  the  principal  part  of  the  battle 
was  fought.  On  the  verge  of  the  battle-field,  where  both  parties  claimed  to 
have  achieved  a  victory,  the  wearied  troops  rested  on  their  arms  the  night 
succeeding  the  day  of  conflict — a,  night  remarkable  for  its  brilliancy,  the 
moon  being  at  its  full. 

Generals  Pope  and  Jackson  were  both  re-enforced  soon  after  the  Battle 
of  Cedar  Mountain.  The  latter  retired  to  Gordonsville,  where  he  was  joined 
by  the  van  of  Lee's  army,  composed  of  the  divisions  of  Longstreet,  two 

1  ITew  YorhBerald,  Angnst  10, 1SG2. 

*  The  bdttle  was  somowba^  nnexpected  to  Pope.  The  cannonading  that  opened  late  In  the  afternoon  was 
8o  desnltory,  that  Banks  repurte<l  he  did  not  expect  an  attack,  and  supposed  that  no  gt-eat  infantry  force  had 
eome  forward.  The  mask  of  the  forest  hod  completely  concealed  thum,  and  the  large  number  of  the  Confede- 
rates in  his  firont  was  unsuspected  by  Banks.  When,  towards  evening,  the  sounds  uf  a  heavy  battle  reached  his 
ears,  Pope  ordered  McDowell  to  send  forward  Bicketts*  division,  diroctod  Si;.'ol  to  brin;;  his  men  upon  the 
groonfl  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  then  hastened  to  the  front,  where  ho  arrived  before  the  close  of  the  action. 

*  The  dead  bodies  of  both  |)artlcs  were  found  mingleil  in  masses  over  the  wliole  ground  of  the  conflict. 
The  National  loss  was  about  two  thousand  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  that  of  the  Confederates  was  about  the 
samei  General  Crowforcrs  brigade  came  out  of  that  terrible  fight  a  mere  remnant  Some  rogiments.  like  those 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  Ninth  Pennsylvania  and  One  Hundred  and  Second  New  York  lost  half  of  their  number, 
dead  or  wounded.  Geneiul  Geary,  with  one  Pennsylvania  and  five  Ohio  regiments,  marie  one  of  the  most  des- 
perate charges  during  the  battle,  and  was  severely  wounded,  with  most  of  bis  officers.  General  Auger  was  also 
badly  wounded;  and  General  Prince,  while  passing  fh>m  one  port  of  his  command  to  another,  in  the  doik,  was 
made  prisoner.  Lee,  in  his  report  (Beports  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virs:ini>i,  page  IS),  says  he  capture<l  ^400 
priaoncrs,  including  a  brigadier-general,  5,800  stand  of  snoall  arms,  one  piece  of  artillery,  several  caissons,  and 
three  colors.^    Among  Lee's  officers  who  were  slain  was  General  C.  S.  Winder. 

*  Lee  says  that  Jackson  made  preparations  to  push  on  and  **  enter  Culpepper  Court-IIouse  before  morning,^ 
but  was  detained  by  the  knowledge  of  Banks's  re-enforcements. 

*  On  receiving  orders  to  move,  Sigel  sent  to  inquire  which'  route  he  should  take,  and  while  waiting  for  an 
answer^  the  precious  hours  that  might  have  taken  him  to  the  fi-ont  and  secured  a  victory  were  lost 

*  Beports  of  Generals  Pope  and  Lee,  and  of  their  subordinates.  Pope  specially  commended  the  brave  oon- 
doot  of  Genond  Banks  in  the  fight,  who,  he  said,  ^  was  in  the  front,  and  exposed  as  much  as  any  man  in  his 
command.'^  He  also  made  special  mention  of  the  gallantry  of  Generals  Augur,  Geary,  Williams,  Gordon,  Oimw* 
Ibrd,  Prince,  Green,  and  Boberta. 
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brigades  under  Hood,  and  Stuart's  cavalry.  Pope  was  joined  by  eight 
thousand  of  Bumside's  soldiers  under  General  Reno,  and  other  troops  under 
General  King  ;  and  ten  regiments  under  General  Stevens,  that  had  just  come 

up  from  the  South 
Carolina  coast,  had 
moved  from  Frede- 
ricksburg, and  were 
within  supporting 
distance.  Pope  was 
also  authorized  to 
call  on  General  Cox 
for  the  greater  por- 
tion of  his  troops  in 
Western  Virginia. 
Thus  strengthened, 
he  moved  forward 
and  formed  a  line 
with  his  right  under 
Sigel,  on  Robertson's 
River,  his  left  under 
Reno,    at     Raccoon 

POPE  8  n.ADmUAETEM  lOAB  CEDAE  1I01TNTA1H.«  p^^.^^   ^^^  J^Jg    ^^^^^j, 

under  McDowell,  occupying  the  flanks  of  Cedar  Mountain. 

It  was  intended  to  hold  this  position  until  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
should  join  the  Army  of  Virginia,  but  before  that  was  accomplished  Pope 
found  it  necessary  to  fall  back.  Some  Confederate  cavalry  were  surprised 
and  captured  at  Louisa  Court-House,  and  from  them  positive  ^inf(?nnation 
was  obtained  that  Lee  was  about  to  throw  his  whole  anny  T^ath  crushing 
force  upon  Pope,  and  to  seize  his  communications  with  Fredericksburg  and 
the  capital.*     Pope  was  immediately  ordered  to  retu-e  behind  the  North 

Fork  of  the  Rappahannock,'  which  he  did  in  good  order*  and 
*^20%m^*  without  loss,  taking  position  so  that  his  left  rested  at  Kelly's 

Ford  and  his  right  at  Rappahannock  Station,  where  the  Orange 
and  Alexandria  railway  crosses  the  North  Fork.  The  Confederate  cavalry 
had  closely  pursued,  and  on  the  20th  and  21st,  Lee's  army,  in  heavy  force, 
reached  the  river,  Longstreet,  with  Fitz-Hugh  Lee's  cavalry  taking  position 
opposite  Pope's  left,  and  Jackson,  with  Stuart's  cavalry,  posting  themselves 
at  Beverly  Ford,  above  Rappahannock  Station.  There  had  been  some  brisk 
skirmishing  between  the  cavaliy  of  Bayard  and  Stuart  all  the  way  from 

Cedar  Mountain,  but   no   very  severe  fighting  excepting  near 
"^"      *    Brandy  Station,*  where  the  Nationals  were  worsted  and  driven 
across  the  Rappahannock. 

^  This  was  the  appearanco  of  Mr.  Hwlaim'd  bouse  on  Uose  lliU  when  Ihe  writer  visited  aod  sketched  It,  in 
October,  1S66.  Mr.  Hudson  and  his  Cimlly  were  living  there.  He  was  then  soventy-fivo  years  of  age.  They 
remained  in  the  house  during  the  battle.  Several  of  Banks^s  cannon  were  planted  near  it,  and  several  soldiers 
were  killed  in  the  yard  in  front  and  at  the  side  of  the  house.  Cedar  Mountain,  which  is  about  a  mile  distant 
from  Hudson's,  in  seen.  In  the  sketch,  between  the  two  locust-trees  on  the  right 

3  Stuart  was  with  the  party,  and  narrowly  escaped  capture.  His  a4)ntant  was  not  so  fortunate.  On  his 
person  was  found  an  autograph  letter  from  General  Lee,  dated  the  15th,  in  which  the  intended  movement  waa 
mentioned.— See  Lee's  Report  accompanying  the  Reports  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  page  19. 

'  A  few  miles  above  Fredericksburg  the  Rappahannock  forks,  the  more  southem  branch  being  the  Rapid 
Anna,  and  the  other  the  North  Fork. 
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During  the  20th  and  2l8t  there  was  an  artillery  conflict  along  the  Rappa- 
hannock for  seven  or  eight  miles,  the  Confederates  trying  to  force  a  passage 
of  that  stream  in  front  of  the  Nationals,  while  the  latter,  well  posted,  con- 
tinually repulsed  them.  On  the  second  day  it  was  clear  to  Lee  and  his 
oflicers  that  they  could  not  succeed,  so  they  began  the  more  formidable 
movement  of  a  march  up  the  stream,  to  cross  it  above  and  flank  Pope's  army. 
This  movement  was  masked  by  leaving  a  strong  force  at  Beverly  Ford  under 
Longstreet.  Pope  had  expected  and  dreaded  this;  for,  being  still  under 
strict  orders  to  keep  up  a  communication  with  Fredericksburg,  he  was  too 
weak  in  numbers  to  extend  his  right  any  farther  up  the  stream.  He  tele^ 
graphed  to  Washington  that  he  must  either  be  re-enforced  or  re- 
treat, and  was  assured"  that  if  he  could  hoM  on  two  days  longer  "  ^"I^J*  ^^' 
he  would  be  so  strengthened  by  troops  expected  from  the  Penin- 
sula that  he  would  be  able  to  resume  the  oflensive.  But  on  the  morning  of 
the  25th,  the  designated  time,  only  s^veu  thousand  troops  of  that  army  had 
reached  him.* 

In  the  mean  time  Pope  had  determined  to  paralyze  the  dangerous  flank 
movement,  if  possible,  by  the  perilous  one  to  himself  of  throwing  his  whole 
force  across  the  Rappahannock,  and  falling  furiously  upon  the  flank  and  rear 
of  the  Confederates.  He  saw  clearly  that  he  must  either  do  this  or  abandon 
the  line  of  the  Rappahannock  and  retire  to  Warrenton  Junction,  or  retire  to 
Fredericksburg  and  abandon  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  railway,  and  thus 
leave  open  the  direct  approaches  to  Washington.  Arrangements  for  the 
bold  movement  were  made,  when  a  heavy  rain-storm  set  in  and  frustrated  it. 
The  river  was  raised  several  feet  before  morning,  and  the  briclges  were 
destroyed,  and  all  the  fords  were  drowned.  At  the  same  time  Stuart  was 
making  a  raid  on  Pope's 

rear,   with  a    part   of  " 

Robertson's  and  Lee's 
cavalry,  and  two  guns, 
to  cut  the  railway.  He 
had  crossed   the  river 

the    previous    day    at  ! 

Waterloo  Bridge    and  ' 

vicinity,  and  under 
cover  of  intense  dark- 
ness, the  rain  falling 
copiously,  he  pushed 
on  unmolested  to  War- 
renton, and  around  to 
Catlett's     Station,     at 

which     Pope's     army  ^^^„,3  „^„^„^ 

trains  were  then  parked, 

and  guarded  by  about  fifteen  hundred  infantry  and  five  companies  of  cavalry. 
Stuart  fired  a  portion  of  the  trains,  but  did  not  succeed  in  doing  much  dam- 
age, on  account  of  the  rain.      He  captured  Pope's  field  quartermaster  Mnth 

>  These  w«r«  2,800  PenDSflvanla  Beaerros,  under  Oeneml  Ite3rQol(l^  and  the  dlrislon  of  Oeneral  Kearney, 
4JBO0  •troDg,  which  on  Uiat  day  was  at  Warrenton  Junction. 
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his  papers,  burned  a  few  wagons,  and  carried  off  about  two  hundred  prison- 
ers, taken  from  the  hospitals.  The  disgrace  inflicted,  it  was  thought,  wai 
more  serious  than  the  damage.*  Stuart  recrossed  the  Rappahannock  at 
Warrenton  Springs,  after  a  little  skirmishing. 

The  National  capital  was  now  in  imminent  danger,  and  slowly  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  was  coming  up  to  its  relief.*  Still  it  was  coming,  and  Pope 
was  made  to  believe  that  almost  immediately  he  would  be  ro-enforced  by 
forty  thousand  or  fifty  thousand  fresh  troops,  who  had  been  resting  for  more 
than  a  month.'  His  own  force  had  become  much  weakened  by  fighting  and 
marching,  and  at  this  time  its  effective  men  did  not  exceed  forty  thousand 
in  number.*     But  with  the  hope  of  immediate  support,  he  massed  his  army 

in  the  neighborhood  V)f  Rappahannock  Station,*  for  the  purpose 
•  ^°^  ^  of  falling  upon  the  portion  of  the  Confederates  that  had  crossed 

the  river  above  him,  and  was  then  supposed  to  be  sti*etched 
between  Waterloo  Bridge,  the  Sulphur  Springs,  and  Warrenton.  He  looked 
to  the  swollen  river  as  a  sufficient  barrier  to  any  attempt  of  the  Confederates 
on  its  right  bank  to  get  between  himself  and  Fredericksburg. 

Sigel  was  directed  to  march  his  whole  corps  upon  Sulphur  Springs,  sup- 
ported by  Banks  and  Reno,  and  McDowell  (joined  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Reserves,  under  Reynolds)  was  ordered,  at  the  same  time,  to  march  directly 
upon  Warrenton,  that  he  might  join  with  Sigel  in  pushing  the  Confederates 
back  to  Waterloo  Bridga  General  Halleck  was  requested  to  send  Franklin's 
corps  (which  had  arrived  at  Alexandria  from  the  Peninsula)  to  Gainsville, 
on  the  Manassas  Gap  railway,  eight  miles  west  of  the  Junction.  Sturgis, 
» AuKuat  22.   ^*  Alexandria,  had  been  ordered*  to  post  strong  guards  along 

the  railway  between  Manassas  Junction  and  Catlett  Station; 
and  directions  had  been  given  to  the  commander  at  Manassas  Junction,  for 

1  Pope  in  his  report  says,  the  raid  was  ^  attended  with  but  little  damage,^^  but  ^  was  most  disgraoefbl  to  the 
force  which  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  trains.'^ 

*  General  Ilalleck  bad  repeatedly  urged  Geneml  McCloUan  to  hasten  the  departure  of  his  army  from  the 
Peninsula.  On  the  9th,  he  informed  him  of  the  perils  with  which  Pope's  army  and  the  capital  were  threatened, 
and  said,  ^^Considering  the  amount  of  transportation  (an  immense  number  of  ycssels  in  the  James  and  at  Hamp- 
ton R<iadB)  at  your  di8[K>8al,  your  delay  is  not  satisfactory.  You  must  move  with  all  celerity.''  On  the  follow- 
ing day  Ilalleck  informed  McClclIan  of  the  battle  between  Pope  and  Jackson,  at  Cedar  Mountain,  and  eaid, 
** There  must  be  no  further  delay  in  your  movements;  that  which  has  already  occurred  was  entirely  unex- 
pected, and  must  be  satisfiictorily  explained.''  To  these  rlcctrographs  MoClellan  repliwi,  that  a  lack  of  trans* 
pm-tation  was  the  cause  of  delay ;  and  he  assnre<l  the  General-in-Chief  that  he  was  doing  all  in  his  power  to  carry 
GUI  his  orders.    See  McClellan's  Report,  pages  150-160. 

'  After  the  first  few  days  succeeding  the  retreat  to  Hirrison's  Landing,  Lee's  army  having  fallen  bock  to 
Bichmond,  with  the  exception  of  a  brigade  of  cavalry  left  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Army  bf  the  Potomac, 
there  was  very  little  service,  excepting  camp  duty,  for  that  army  to  perform.  Immediately  on  its  arrival  upon 
the  Httlo  peninsula  formed  by  the  James  and  Herring  Creek,  between  Harrison's  Point  and  Westover,  the 
approaches  to  it  were  strongly  fortified.  It  soon  became  evident  that  troops  were  gathering  on  the  soAth  side 
of  the  James,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Petersburg.  On  the  80th  of  July,  McClcllan  was  Informed  ftmn  Wash- 
ington that  they  were  moving,  when  Hooker  was  ordered  to  advance  with  his  division  and  Pleasanton's 
cavalry,  and  seize  Malvern  Hills  as  a  menace  of  Richmond.  Ho  drove  the  Confederates  from  the  Hills  (Aug.  5X 
captured  100  of  them,  and  pushed  cavalry  under  Avcrill  as  far  as  White  Oak  Swamp  BHdse,  where  they  cap- 
tured 28  men  and  horses  of  the  Tenth  Virginia  cavalry.  Hooker  was  satisfied  that  if  ho  had  been  allowed  to 
follow  up  this  movement  with  any  considerable  number  of  troops,  Richmond  might  have  been  taken  with  ease. 
McClcllan  had  rcoelved  a  peremptory  order  to  transfer  his  army  to  Acquia  Creek,  and  it  could  not  be  done. 
Meanwhile  General  French,  with  a  considerable  Confederate  force  and  43  guns,  had  gone  down  the  south  side 
of  the  James  to  assail  McClellan's  camp.  He  appeared  suddenly  at  Coggln's  Point,  before  daylight  on  the 
morning  of  the  first  of  Augnst,  and  opened  tire  on  the  camp  and  vessels.  So  soon  as  McClellui's  guns  were 
brought  to  bear  on  him,  ho  censed  firing  and  withdrew.  McClellan  sent  a  force  across  the  James  that  drove  the 
Confederates  back  to  Petersburg,  and  strongly  fortified  Coggln's  Point. 

^  SIsrcrs  corps  had  become  reduced  to  about  9,000  effectives ;  Banks's  to  5,000 ;  MoDowells'a,  including 
Reynolds's  division  that  had  conie  fh>m  ^bo  Peninsula,  was  only  15,000;  Beno^s  was  7,000;  and  the  cavalry, 
freatly  reduced  in  its  equipment  <^  horses  and  armSf  did  not  exceed  4,000. 
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the   first   division   of  re-enforcements  that  should  arrive  to  halt  and  take 
part  in  the  works  there,  pushing  forward  its  cavalry  to  Thoroughfare  Gap. 

Sigel  with  his  supporters  (Banks  and  Reno),  moved  slowly  up  the  left  side 
of  the  Rappahannock,  and  drove  the  Confederates  from  GreatRun.* 
After  re-building  the  bridge  the  latter  had  destroyed,  he  pushed     *  ^%^' 
forward,  and,  under  the  fire  of  artillery  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Rappahannock,  took  possession  of  Sulphur  Springs  the  next  morning, 
and  went  on  toward  Waterloo  Bridge.     The  latter  point  was  occupied  by 
Buford's  cavalry  at   noon,*  and   Sigel's   advance   under  Milroy     ,  ^^    ^ 
arrived  there  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Pope's  army  now  faced  westward,  with  Sigel's  corps  and  Buford's 
cavalry  near  the  Rappahannock,  at 
Waterloo  Bridge,  and  Banks  just 
behind  them.  Reno  was  near  Sul- 
phur Springs;  McDowell,  with  the 
divisions  of  Ricketts  and  King,  was 
at  Warren  ton ;  and  Heintzelman,* 
who  had  just  arrived  from  the  Pen- 
insula, was  at  Warren  ton  Junction. 
Porter  had  been  reported  as  near 
Bealton  Station,*  and  it  was  expected 
that  he  would  press  forward  and 
join  Reno;  while  Franklin  was  ex- 
pected to  take  post  on  Ileintzelman's 
right.  Sturgis  and  Cox  were  hourly 
expected  at  Warrenton  Junction. 

Such  was  the  position  of  Pope's  ^^  ^  fbakklin. 

army,    now    about    sixty    thousand 

strong,  on  the  25th  of  August,  the  day  on  which  Jackson,  who  led  Lee's  forces 
engaged  in  the  great  flank  movement,  crossed  the  Rappahannock  at  Hinson's 
Mill,  four  miles  above  Waterloo  Bridge,  passed  through  Orleans,  bivouacked 
at  Salem,  and,  moving  with  his  accustomed  celerity,  the  next  day*  ,  ^  ^^ 
.  crossed  the  Bull's  Run  Mountains  at  Thoroughfare  Gap  to  Gaines- 
ville, where  he  was  joined  by  Stuart  with  two  cavalry  brigades,  and  at 
twilight  reached  Bristow  Station,  on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  railway,  in 
Pope's  rear,  and  between  him  and  Washington  and  Alexandria.  This  move- 
ment had  been  so  thoroughly  masked  that  Pope  was  completely  deceived, 
and  on  the  previous  evening,  when  Jackson  was  reposing  at  Salem,  between 
Thoroughfare  and  Manassas  Gaps,  he  sent  word  to  McDowell  at  Warrenton, 
that  he  believed  "the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  had  marched  for  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  by  way  of  Luray  and  Front  Royal."  From  information 
received  from  an  officer  of  the  signal  corps,  at  noon  that  day.  Banks  was  of 
the  same  opinion.  So  little  was  Jackson  expected  at  the  rear  of  the  army 
that  two  trains  of  cars  ran  up  to  Bristow  Station,  and  were  captured  by 
him. 

Jackson  knew  the  peril  of  his    position,  and  the  necessity  for   quick 

*  Ileintzclman  was  not  well  prepan^l  for  action  at  once.      He  had  been  sent  forward  by  railway   irithont 
artllUiy,  or  wairona.  or  horses  for  his  field  officers,  and  only  four  rounds  of  ammnnltion  to  eaeh  man. 

*  Porter  bad  but  a  small  supply  of  provisions,  and  barely  forty  niunds  of  cartridges  to  each  mxui. 
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action.  He  immediately  dispatched  Stuart  with  his  cavalry,  supported  hj 
two  infantry  regiments  under  General  Trimble,  to  Manassas  Junction,  with 
genei-al  instructions  to  "  throw  his  command  between  Washington  City  and 
the  array  of  General  Pope,  and  to  break  up  his  communications."  This 
order  was  obeyed,  and  while  Jackson  was  destroying  Bristow  Station,  Stu- 
art, before  midnight,  surprised  the  post  at  Manassas  Junction,  captured 
three  hundred  men,  eight  guns,  qnd  a  large  quantity  of  public  property,  and 
an  immense  amount  of  stores.*  Some  of  the  surprised  party  at  the  Junction 
fled  to  Union  Mills,  on  Bull's  Run,  where  Colonel  Scammon,  with  the 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Ohio,  of  General  Cox's  division,  was  stationed,  and 
gave  the  alarm.  Scammon  immediately  advanced  upon  the  Junction,  but 
after  a  severe  skirmish  at  dawn,  he  was  driven  across  Bull's  Run,  and  made 
to  retreat  toward  Alexandria  by  an  overwhelming  force,  for  Jackson  had 
advanced  with  the  rest  of  his  command  to  the  Junction,  leaving  General 
Ewell,  with  the  Fifth  Virginia  cavalry,  under  Colonel  Rosser,  at  Bristo^^ 
Station.  The  Confederates,  elated  by  their  success,  swept  over  the  countrj 
along  the  line  of  the  railway  as  far  as  Burke's  Station,  a  few  miles  iron? 
Alexandria,  and  then  around  by  Fairfax  Court-House,*  almost  to  Centreville. 
In  the  mean  time  Brigadier-General  George  W.  Taylor,  with  the  First, 
Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  New  Jersey  Infantry,  of  Franklin's  division,  had 
moved  out  from  Alexandria  by  railway,  to  assist  Scammon,  and  recover  what 
was  lost  at  the  Junction ;  but  the  Confederates  were  too  strong  for  him. 
His  troops  were  soon  routed,  and  in  the  conflict  he  lost  a  leg. 

Pope  and  Lee  were  now  both  in  a  most  critical  position.     The  communi- 
cations of  the  former  with  his  re-enforcements  and  supplies  were  cut ;  and  in 
the  moving  army  of  the  latter,  between  Longstreet  and  Jackson,  there  was  a 
gap  of  two  marches,  which  Pope  might  occupy  to  Lee's  mortal  hurt.     But 
Pope  was  not  in  a  condition  to  take  advantage  of  the  occasion ;  yet  he  made 
a   skillful   use   of   the   means   at   his   command.      He   ordered' 
*ts^^''    McDowell,  with  Sigel  and  Reynolds,  to   hasten  to  Gainesville 
that  night,  and  there  intercept  Longstreet  at  the  head  of  Lee's 
main  column;  and  Reno  was  directed  to  move  in  parallel  roads  to  Green- 
wich, followed  by  Kearney's  division  of  Heintzelman's  corps,  with  orders  to* 
communicate  with,  and  support  McDowell  if  necessary.     Pope,  in  the  mean 
time,  had  moved  along  the  railway  towards  Manassas  Junction,  with  Hook- 
er's  division   of  Heintzelman's   corps.     He   directed  Porter  to   remain   at 
Warrenton  Station  until  Banks  should  arrive  there  to  hold  it,  and  then  to 


*  They  captured  1T5  horses,  200  new  tents,  10  locomotives,  7  trains  loaded  with  provisions  and  munitions  of 
war,  and  a  vast  amount  of  commissary  and  quartermaster  stores. 

*  This  vicinity  was  the  scene  of  many  gallant  deeds  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  war,  when  the  two 
armies  were  posted  near  it  We  have  already  (page  4S7,  voL  I.),  noticed  the  gallant  dash  into  the  village  of 
Fairfax  Coart-House,  by  Lieutenant  C.  H.  Tompkins,  with  a  handAil  of  cavalry,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war; 
but  one  of  the  most  brilliant  feats  in  that  neighborhood  was  performed  at  Burke^s  Station,  by  only  fourteen 
members  of  the  Lincoln  (New  York)  cavalry,  under  Lieutenant  Hidden,  on  the  9th  of  March,  186S,  at  about  the 
time  of  the  evacuation  of  Manassas.  General  Kearney  had  ordered  the  gallant  Hidden  to  move  forward 
cautiously  with  bis  little  squad  of  men  and  "  feel  the  enemy's  position.**  They  came  suddenly  upon  150  of  the 
Confederate  cavalry  at  Burke's  Station.  There  was  a  strong  temptation  for  a  dash.  The  lieutenant  ond  his 
men  could  not  resist  It,  and  that  galUint  young  leader  at  their  head  fell  upon  the  astounded  foe  with  cheers  and 
shouts.  Some  fled  and  others  fought  desperately.  The  victory  finally  r^tod  with  the  Nationals,  but  at  the 
eoet  of  the  life  of  Hidden.  His  comrades  bore  back  his  dead  body,  with  eleven  of  the  Virginia  cavalry  as 
prisoners.  Kearney,  who  saw  the  whole  movement,  declared  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant  he  had  ever 
teen,  and  took  each  man  by  the  hand  on  his  return,  and  complimented  him  for  his  bravery. 
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fasten  forward  to  Gainesville,  where  it  was  expected  the  impending  battle 
would  be  fought. 

McDowell's  movement  was  successfully  accomplished  without  fighting. 

Hooker  was  not  so  forti"""      ^~ *"*~"  ^-'-~^—  ci^_^; —  ^.^.  •..  .t. 

aflemoon,  he  encounten 
party  lost  about  three  h 
part  of  his  baggage,  bu 
thus   retarded   pursuit, 
Hooker's  ammunition  fa 

Pope  now  believed 
might  "  bag  the  whole  c 
ordered  McDowell,  at  G 
early  the  next  morning/ 
time  from  Greenwich  to  t 
make  his  way  to  Bristow 
mass  his  troops  and  atte 
a  way  of  escape.     In  ore 
movement,  Porter  was  < 
o'clock  in  the  morning, 
he  moved,  at  which  tini 
and  "no  serious  conseq 
Confederate  leader  had  ] 
had  taken  steps  to  evaci 
He  destroyed  an  immei 
between   himself  and   I 
blocked  by  National  tr< 
more  circuitous   route, 
a    position    where    he 
might  easily  join  Lee's 
main    army,   then    ap- 
proaching    Thorough- 
fare Gap. 

This  movemenii 
might  have  been 
thwarted,  had  Pope's 
orders  been  promptly 
earned  out  by  all. 
Sigel,  instead  of  ad- 
vancing from  Gaines- 
ville at  dawn,  as  direct- 
ed by  McDowell,  did 
not  leave  there  until 
nearly  three  hours  later, 
afler  ten  o'clock,  when, 
asked  permission  to  ren 


'  PopeV  order  to  McDowell,  Ag 

*  Pofie  in  his  re(K)rt  says  that  tl 

nlfht  befon*.  and  that  Porter's  corps 

lor  tenrl:v!  than  any  troops  wo  had. 
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prompt  Kearaey,  who  had  arrived  at  Bristow  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
was  sent  forward  in  pursuit  of  Ewell,  followed  by  Hooker,  and,  with  the 
divisions  of  Kearney  and  lieno,  Pope  reached  Manassas  Junction  aft  noon, 
just  after  Jackson  with  his  rear-guard  had  left.  He  at  once  pushed  all  his 
available  forces  uiK)n  Centreville  in  pursuit,  and  ordered  McDowell  to  march 
for  that  place,  and  Porter  to  come  up  to  Manassas.  Unfortunately  McDowell 
had  sent  Uicketts'  division  toward  Thoroughfare  Gap,  but  with  the  remain- 
der of  his  force  he  pushed  on  according  to  orders. 

Kearney  drove  Jackson's  rear-guard  out  of  Centreville  late  in  the  after- 
noon,* and  the  main  body  of  the  Confederates  fled  by  way  of  the 
*^im^'     Sudley  Springs  road  and  Warrenton  turnpike,*  destroying  the 
bridges  over  the  little  streams  behind  them.     Their  faces  were 
toward  Thoroughfare  Gap,  from  which  was  coming  their  help,  and  toward 
evening  a  strong  force  under  Ewell  and  Taliaferro  encamped  on  the  wooded 
hills  at  the  west  side  of  the  Warrenton  pike,  near  the  battle-ground  of  Bull's 
Run  the  year  before.*     King's  division  of  McDowell's  corps  was 
* '^^m^'     ^^  close  pursuit,  and  when  they  had  reached  a  point  desired  by 
the  watching  Confederates,  the  latter  fell  furiously  upon  their 
flank.     A  sanguinary  battle  ensued.     The  brunt  of  it,  on  the  part  of  the 
Nationals,  was  borne   by   Gibbon's  brigade,  nobly  supported  by  that   of 

Doubleday's  under  its  gallant  com- 
mander. It  continued  until  dark- 
ness interposed,  when  the  advantage 
was  with  the  Confederates.  The 
losses  on  each  side  were  very  heavy. 
Taliaferro  was  badly  wounded,  and 
Ewell  lost  a  leg. 

Pope  was  now  at  Centreville; 
and,  on  hearing  of  this  encounter, 
made  immediate  aiTangements  for 
crushing  Jackson  by  circumambient 
pressure  before  he  could  form  a 
junction  with  Longstreet.  He  di-* 
rected  McDowell  and  King  to 
maintain  their  positions  at  all  haz- 
ards;   told   Kearney   to  push  for- 

ABNER   DOUBLBDAT.  J         r  r^         a.  '11  *. 

ward     from     Centreville     at     one 

o'clock  in  the  morning,'  and  follow  Jackson  closely  along  the  Warrenton 

pike^  to  prevent  his  retreat  northward   toward   Leesburg,  and 

'  ^im^      ordered  Porter,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  at  Manassas  Junction, 

to  move   upon   Centreville   at   dawn.      But  Longstreet's  rapid 

march,  quickened  by  a  knowledge  of  Jackson's  danger,  defeated  the  plan. 

He    had   passed   through  Thoroughfare  Gap  before    King's    division  was 

attacked,  and  near  its  entrance,  between  it  and  Haymarket,  had  encountei'ed 

Ricketts'  division,  with    the   cavalry    of  Buford  and  Bayard,  which   had 

marched  to  confront  him.     An  active  engagement  ensued,  and  ended  only 

with  the  sunlight.     The  heaviest  of  the  battle  fell  on  the  Eleventh  Pennsyl- 

*  See  map  on  page  &8S,  volome  I. 
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vania,  which  lost  about  fifty  men.     Longstreet  was  held  in  check  for  a  while ; 
but  when,  from  his  superior  force,  he  sent  out  flanking  parties  (a  strong  one 
to  Hopewell  Gap),  Ricketts  yielded  to  necessity  and  fled  toward 
Gainesville,  rapidly  followed  early  the    next  morning*  by  his    '^^^' 
antagonist. 

Pope's  advantage  was  lost  on  the  morning  of  the  29th.  His  army  was 
scattered  and  somewhat  confused,  while  the  chances  for  a  junction  of  Jack- 
son and  Longstreet  momentarily  increased.  King  had  been  compelled  to 
abandon  the  Warrenton  pike,  and  had  fallen  back  to  Manassas  Junction,  to 
which  point  Ricketts  had  also  hastened.  This  left  the  way  open  for  a  speedy 
embrace  of  the  two  Confederate  leaders,  and  the  advance  of  Lee's  entire 
army.  Pope  perceived  it,  and  endeavored  to  regain  what  was  lost  by  order- 
ing Sigel,  supported  by  Reynolds,  to  advance  from  Groveton  and  attack 
Jackson  in  the  wooded  heights  near,  at  dawn,  while  he  should  get  the 
remainder  of  his  force  well  in  hand.  He  ordered  Heintzelman  to  push  for- 
ward from  Centreville  with  the  divisions  of  Hooker  and  Kearney  toward 
Gainesville,  to  be  followed  by  Reno,  who  was  to  attack  promptly  and  heavily, 
while  Porter,  with  his  own  corps  and  King's  division,  was  to  move  upon  the 
road  to  Gainesville  from  Manassas,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  Jackson's  flank 
at  the  junction  of  that  highway  And  the  Warrenton  pike,  and  to  fall  heavily 
upon  his  rear. 

Jackson,  who  now  commanded  the  Warrenton  road,  by  which  Lee  was 
approaching,  had  determined  to  maintain  his  advantageous  position  at  all 
hazards  until  i-elief  should  come.  His  troops  were  posted  along  the  cut  and 
grading  of  an  unfinished  railway,  his  right  resting  on  the  Warretiton  pike, 
and  his  left  near  Sudley's  Mill.  The  greater  portion  of  his  troops  were 
under  shelter  of  thick  woods  a  little  in  the  rear. 

Sigel,  with  the  division  of  Carl  Schurz  on  his  right,  that  of  Schenck  on 
his  left,  and  Milroy  in  the  center,  advanced  to  attack  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,^  and  at  seven  a  furious  bat- 
tle was  begun.     Until  ten  ^^^     ^^ 
o'clock  Sigel  steadily  gain- 
•  ed  ground,  in  the  face  of  a  destructive 
storm  of  missiles,  when  it  became  evi- 
dent that  Jackson  had  been  re-enforced, 
and  was  assuming  the  oflensive.     It 
was  so.    Longstreet,  with  the  vanguard 
of  Lee's  whole  army,  which  had  been 
streaming  through  Thoroughfare  Gap 
all  the  morning,  unopposed,  had  reach- 
ed the  field   of  action.     Yet,  against 
inevitably  increasing  odds,  the  Nation- 
als maintained  the   sanguinary  strug- 
gle until  near  noon,  when    Kearney's 

division  arrived  on   the    field  by   the  ™^  m^wik. 

Sudley  Springs  road,  and  took  position  on  Sigel's  right.  At  the  same  time 
Reno  came  up  by  the  Gainesville  road  to  the  support  of  the  center,  and  Rey- 
nolds, with  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  placed  himself  on  the  extreme  left. 
Hooker  arrived  by  the  Sudley  road  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  to  the  relief 
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of  Schurz  and  Milroy,  who  had  been  fighting  since  morning  without  tasting 
food,  and  had  almost  expended  their  ammunition. 

At  noon  the  Nationals  outnumbered  the  Confederates,  and  from  that 
time  until  half-past  four  o^elock  the  battle  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  series 
of  severe  skirmishes.  Then  Pope  ordered  Porter  into  action,  with  directions 
to  attack  and  attempt  to  turn  the  Confederate  right,  which  he  supposed  to  be 
that  of  Jackson's  troops ;  and  soon  afterward  Heintzelman  and  Reno  were 
ordered, to  assail  their  left  and  front  in  support  of  Porter's  movement.  But 
that  movement  was  not  made,  in  consequence,  Porter  says,  of  not  receiving 
the  order  until  dusk ;   so  the  brunt  of  battle  fell  upon  Heintzelman  and 


MOirirMXNT  AND  BATTLB-GftOUND  NBAH  OBOVKTON.^ 

Reno.  It  was  desperate  and  gallant  on  both  sides.  Grover's  brigade  of 
Hooker's  division  penetrated  two  of  Jackson's  lines  by  a  bayonet  charge, 
and  after  a  severe  hand  to  hand  struggle  got  possession  of  the  railway 
embankment  on  the  Confederate  left,  but  at  the  cost  of  thirty  per  cent,  of 

>  This  Is  a  view  of  the  monument  on  the  battle-fleld  near  Groveton,  &»  it  api>cared  when  the  writer  visited 

and  sketched  it,  early  in  Jane,  ISefi,  with  his  traveling  companions,  Messrs.  Dreer  and  Greble.     We  rode  ont 

from  Manossias  Junction  in  an  ambulance  early  in  the  morning,  and  went  over  the  battle-ground  of  BuiPs  Run, 

visiting  the  monument  near  the  site  of  Mrs.  Henry's  house  (see  p.<ige8  594  and  608,  volume  I.),  and,  following  the 

«  line  of  the  retreat  of  the  National  troops,  went  down  to 

the  Warrenton  turnpike,  and  westward  to  Groveton,  a 
hamlet  of  a  few  dilapidated  houses,  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill.  We  passed  through  a  lane  near  Uie  rains  of  Mrs. 
Henry  Dogan's  stone  house,  which  remained  as  the  shot 
and  shell  had  left  It  after  the  battle.  Pope's  cannon 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  it  to  drive  out  Confederate 
sharp-shooters.  Ascending  a  hill  through  open  fields, 
we  soon  reached  the  monument,  fW)m  which  we  had  a 
fine  view  of  the  country  over  which  tho  battles  of  July 
21, 1S61,  and  the  close  of  August,  1862,  were  fought  On 
the  monument  (which  was  built  by  the  same  hands,  and 
of  the  same  material  as  that  near  the  site  of  the  Henry 
house,  see  page  607,  volume  I.)  was  this  inscription :  **  In 
Mbmost  of  tur  Patriots  wiro  fell  at  Gbovbton, 
AnonsT  28,  29,  and  80,  1862.''  We  are  looking  toward 
Manassas  Junction,  the  place  of  which  is  indicated  by 
tho  two  birds.  Tho  single  bird  to  the  right  indicates 
Groveton.  Ketuming,  we  posted  near  Chinn's  bouse, 
mts.  ]>ooan'8  U0U8K  AT  OKOVBTON.  in  whlch  Colonel  Broadhead,  wounded  In  this  vidnlty, 

died;  also  thu  Pittsylvania  house,  and  the  store-boose 
•f  Mr.  Mathews,  inentioned  in  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Bull's  Run,  in  volume  I.  These  were  among  the 
few  houses  in  that  n*gion  which  had  survtvinl  the  war. 
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its  force.  Kearney,  meanwhile,  had  struck  Jackson's  left  at  the  point  occu- 
pied by  A.  P.  Hill,  doubled  his  flank  upon  his  center,  and  assisted  Hooker  in 
holding  the  railway  intrfencnment  for  a  time.  This  was  a  critical  moment 
for  the  Confederates,  for  their  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  Jack- 
son's left  had  been  driven  back  nearly  a  mile. 

King's  division  of  McDowell's  corps  had  come  into  action  about  sunset, 
and  boldly  advanced  beyond  the  general  line  of  the  Nationals,  but  was  soon 
brought  to  a  stand.  Heavy  re-enforcements,  composed  of  a  fresh  division 
of  Longstroet's  corps,  had  come  to  the  aid  of  Jackson.  Among  them  was 
Hoo(f  s  famous  Texan  brigade.  By  these  and  McLaws'  Louisianians,  Kear- 
ney's regiments,  most  in  advance,  were  driven  back  with  the  loss  of  a  gun, 
four  flags,  and  one  hundred  men  made  prisoners ;  but  soon  afterward  dark- 
ness put  an  end  to  the  struggle.  Porter,  on  receiving  Pope's  order  at  twi- 
light, made  a  disposition  for  attack,  but  it  was  too  late.  So  ended  The 
Battle  of  Groveton,  with  a  loss  of  not  less  than  seven  thousand  men  on 
each  side.* 

Pope's  entire  army  (excepting  Banks's  force  at  Bris tow's  Station)  and  a 
part  of  McClellan's  was  in  the  action  just  recorded.  Fasting,  sickness,  and 
marches,  and  the  casualties  in  battle,  had  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  his 
effective  men.  It  was  estimated  at  only  about  forty  thousand  on  the  night 
of  the  battle  of  Groveton.*  It  had  failed  to  accomplish  the  intentions  of  its 
commander  in  keeping  Lee  and  Jackson  apart  and  destroying  the  latter,  and 
it  was  now  decidedly  the  weaker  party,  for  Lee's  army  had  just  become 
a  powerful  unit.  Prudence  counseled  a  retreat  across  Bull's  Run,  and  even 
to  the  defenses  of  Washington,  but  Pope  resolved  to  try  the  issue  of  another 
battle  on  the  morrow,  and  so  his  troops  rested  on  their  arms  that  night. 
For  this  determination  he  had  not  sufficient  warrant.  He  had  received  no 
re-enforcements  or  supplies  since  the  26th,  and  had  no  positive  assurance 
that  any  would  be  sent.  He  confidently  expected  rations  and  forage  from 
McClellan  at  Alexandria,  who  was  to  supply  them,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
moraing  of  the  30th,  when  it  was  too  late  to  retreat  and  perilous  to  stand 
still,  that  he  received  the  disheartening  information,  that  seemed  like  a  ci-uel  . 
mockery,  that  rations  and  forage  would  be  "  loaded  into  the  available  wagons 


>  Reports  of  Generals  Pope  and  Lee,  and  their  subordinate  commanders.  Pope,  in  his  report,  severely  cen- 
sored Porter,  saying,  **Hl8  force  toolc  no  port  whatever  In  the  ocilon;  but  were  suffered  by  him  to  lie  on  their 
arms  within  siirht  and  sound  of  the  battle  during  the  whole  day.  So  far  as  I  know,''  he  Siiid,  *'  he  made  no  effort 
whatever  to  comply  with  my  orders,  or  to  take  any  part  in  the  action ;"  and  declared  that  had  ho  obeyed  his 
orders,  the  whole  or  a  greater  part  of  Jtfbkson's  force  might  have  been  crushed  or  captured.  "I  believe,"  he 
said — ^in  fact  I  am  positive— that  at  five  o'clock  on  thi-  afternoon  of  the  29th,  General  Porter  had  in  his  fh>nt 
BO  considerable  force  of  the  enemy.""  He  said  ho  believed  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  and  when  ho  wrote  his 
report  (.lanuary,  1S68),  that  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  Porter  "to  have  turned  the  right  flank  of  Jackson,  and  to 
have  fUlen  in  his  renr,^  and  that  a  decisive  victory  for  the  Nationals  might  have  been  gained  before  Jackson 
could  have  been  joined  by  any  of  the  forces  of  Longstrc-et. 

In  his  report,  Pope  says  that  Longstrect  did  not  reach  the  right  of  Jackson  until  about  sunset,  and  he  sup- 
posed Jackson's  richt  Ut  be  the  extreme  of  that  wing  of  the  Confe<lerate  Army.  He  was  mistaken.  According 
tofhir  inferences  drawn  from  Ley's  report  (lleports  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  i.  28,  24X  and  the  posi- 
tive statements  of  other  commanders  of  that  anny  engaged  in  the  action,  contained  in  volume  IL,  L«»ng8treet 
bad  position  on  Jackson's  right  as  early  as  noon  that  day,  and  if  Porter  had  received  the  order  at  the  time  Pope 
tboagbt  he  did.  ills  very  doubtful  whether  he  could  have  carried  it  out  successfully.  Porter  says,  as  we  have 
observed  in  the  text,  that  he  did  not  receive  the  onler  until  dusk,  w^en  it  was  too  late  to  execute  it*  Nearly 
the  whole  of  Longstreet's  corps  had  been  directly  in  front  of  him  for  several  hours  when  Pope's  order  reached 
him. 

*  His  men  were  greatly  fatigued  by  the  intense  labors  of  the  fortnight  preceding.  For  two  days  they  had 
bnt  Uttie.    The  cavalry  and  artillery  horses  had  been  ten  days  in  harness  and  two  days  without  food. 
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and  cars  "  so  soon  as  he  should  send  a  cavalry  escort  for  the  train  I — a  thing 
utterly  impossible.* 

Pope  saw  that  he  had  no  alternative.  He  must  fight  So  he  put  his  line 
in  V  shape  early  the  next  morning,  pivoting  on  the  Warrenton  pike.  Rey- 
nolds occupied  the  left  leg,  Porter,  Sigel,  and  Reno  the  right,  and  Heintzel- 
man  was  posted  on  the  extreme  right.  Pope  had  resolved  to  attack  Lee's 
left,  and  at  the  same  time  the  latter  had  made  disposition  during  the  night  to 
attack  Pope's  left.  Lee's  movements  for  that  purpose,  in  which  he  withdrew 
some  of  his  troops  from  ground  he  had  occupied  the  previous  evening,  gave 
Pope  the  impression  that  his  foe  was  retreating  along  the  Warrenton  pike, 
and  he  was  not  undeceived  until  ten  o'clock  the  next  day.  Meanwhile  he 
had  telegraphed  to  Washington  the  joyful  tidings  that  the  Confederates 
were  "retreating  to  the  mountains."  Under  this  impression  he  ordered 
McDowell  to  follow  with  three  corps.  Porter's  in  the  advance,  along  the 
Warrenton  pike,  and  attack  the  fugitives,  and  Heintzelman  and  Reno,  sup- 
ported by  Ricketts'  division,  were  directed  to  assail  and  turn  the  Con- 
federate left. 

The  attempt  to  execute  this  movement  developed  a  fearful  state  of 
affairs  for  the  National  army.  As  Butterfield's  division  moved  up  the  hill 
near  Groveton,  the  eminence  near  the  edge  of  the  woods  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly swarmed  with  the  Confederates,  who,  instead  of  retreating,  had 
been  massing  under  cover  of  the  forest  in  preparation  for  an  offensive  move- 
ment. They  at  once  opened  a  fierce  fire  of  shot,  shell,  and  bullet  on  the 
Nationals,  and  at  the  same  time  clouds  of  dust  on  the  left  indicated  that  the 
foe,  in  great  numbers,  were  making  a  fiank  movement  in  that  direction.  To 
meet  this  peril  McDowell  ordered  Reynolds  to  leave  Porter's  left,  and  hasten 
to  the  assistance  of  Schenck  and  Milroy,  on  whom  the  threatened  blow 
seemed  about  to  fall.  This  exposed  Porter's  key-point,  when  Colonel  G.  K. 
Warren,  without  orders,  moved  up  with  his  little  brigade  of  a  thousand 
men  and  took  Reynolds's  place.  Ricketts,  in  the  mean  time,  had  hastened  to 
the  left,  and  the  battle  soon  became  very  severe.  Porter's  corps,  which  had 
been  made  to  recoil  by  the  force  of  the  first  unexpected  blow,  was  rallied, 
and  performed  special  good  service,  especially  Warren's  gallant  little  band 
of  volunteers,  and  a  brigade  of  regulars  under  Colonel  Buchanan.  For  a 
while  victory  seemed  to  incline  to  the  Nationals,  for  Jackson's  advanced  line 
was  steadily  pushed  back  until  about  ^vq  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Then 
Longstreet  turned  the  tide.  He  found  a  commanding  point  on  Jackson's 
right,  and  with  four  batteries  he  poured  a  most  destructive  raking  artillery 
fire  upon  the  Nationals.  Line  after  line  was  swept  away,  and  very  soon  the 
whole  left  was  put  to  flight.  Jackson  immediately  advanced,  and  Long- 
street  moved  in  support  by  pushing  his  heavy  columns  against  Pope's  center. 
Hood,  with  his  two  brigades,  charged  furiously  upon  Ricketts  and  Reynold*^, 
followed  by  the  divisions  of  Evans,  R.  H.  Anderson,  and  Wilcox,  supported 
by  those  of  Kemper  and  Jones,  and  at  the  same  time  Lee's  artillery  was 
doing  fearful  execution  on  Pope's  disordered  infantry.  Terrible  was  the 
struggle  until  dark,  when  it  ceased.     The  National  left  had  been  pushed 

1  The  letter  waa  written  by  General  Franklin  bj  direction  of  General  McCleJlan.  **  Sach  a  letter,*  aald 
Pope  in  his  report,  '*  when  we  were  fighting  the  enemy,  and  Alexandria  was  Bwanniog  with  troops,  oeeda  im 
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back  a  considerable  distance,  but  though  confused,  it  was  unbroken;  and 
it  still  held  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  by  which  alone  Pope's  army  might 
safely  retreat. 

Pope  had  now  no  alternative  but  to  fall  back  toward  Washington.     He 
issued  an  order  to  that  effect  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening/ 
The  whole  array  was   directed  to  withdraw  during  the  night     '^^^^\ 
across  Bull's  Run  to  the  heights  of  Centreville.     This  was  done 
chiefly  by  way  of  the  Stone  Bridge  ;*  the  brigades  of  Meade  and  Seymour, 
and  some  other  troops,  covering  the  movement.     The  night  was 
A  ery  dark,  and  Lee  fortunately  did  not  pursue ;  and  in  the  morning* 
Bull's  Run  once  again  divided  the  two  great  armies.     So  ended  The  Second 
Battlk  of  Bull's  Run. 

Pope  was  joined  at  Centreville  by  the  corps  of  Franklin  and  Sumner, 
making  his  force  a  little  more  than  sixty  thousand,  and  fully  equal  to  that 
of  Lee.  The  31st  was  passed  by  the  Nationals  in  comparative  quiet,  but  a 
severe  struggle  was  had  on  the  following  day.  Lee  .was  not  disposed  to 
attack  his  foe  in  his  strong  position  at  Centreville,  so  he  sent  Jackson  on 
another  flanking  enterprise  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning  of  the  31st. 
Jackson  took  with  him  his  own  and  Ewell's  divisions,  and  with  instructions 
to  turn  and  assail  Pope's  right,  he  crossed  Bull's  Run  at  Sudley  Ford,  and 
pushed  on  to  the  Little  River  turnpike.  There,  turning  to  the  right  the 
following  day,*  he  marched  down  that  highway  toward  Fairfax 
Court-House.  ^ 

Pope,  in  the  mean  time,  suspecting  this  movement,  had  fallen  back  to 
positions  covering  Fairfax  Court-House  and  Germantown,  directed  Sumner 
on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  September  to  push  forward  two  brigades  toward 
the  Little  River  pike,  and  ordered  Hooker  early  in  the  afternoon  to  Fairfax 
Court-House,  in  support  of  Sunmer.'  Just  before  sunset  Reno  met  Jack- 
son's advance  (Ewell  and  Hill)  near  Chantilly.  A  cold  and  drenching 
rain  was  falling,  but  it  did  not  prevent  an  immediate  engagement.  Reno, 
with  the  remains  of  two  divisions,  was  sharply  attacked,  when  Hooker, 
McDowell,  and  Kearney  came  up  to  his  assistance.  The  conflict  was  severe 
for  a  short  time,  when  General  Isaac  J.  Stevens,  who  was  in  command  at  the 
battle  of  Port  Royal  Ferry,'  now  leading  Reno's  second  division,  ordered  a 
charge,  which  he  led  in  person,  and  was  shot  dead.  His  command  fell  back 
in  disorder,  and  to  some  extent  put  the  remainder  of  Reno's  force  in  con- 
fusion. Seeing  this.  General  Kearney  advanced  with  his  division  and  re- 
newed the  action,  sending  Bimey's  brigade  to  the  fore  front  A  furious 
thunderstorm  was  then  raging,  which  made  the  use  of  ammunition  difficult ; 
but,  unheeding  this,  Kearney  brought  forward  a  battery  and  planted  it  in 
position  himself  Then,  perceiving  a  gap  caused  by  the  retirement  of 
Stevens's  force  yet  remaining,  he  pushed  forward  to  reconnoiter,  and  was 
killed  just  within  the  Confederate  lines.     He,  too,  was  shot  dead  just  at  sun- 

*  See  page  587,  rolame  L 

'  He  ordered  McDowell  to  move  ftlong  the  rood  to  Fairfkx  Conrt-Hoiue  as  fkr  as  Dlfflcult  Creek,  and  con- 
nect with  Hooker's  left ;  Reno  to  Chantilly;  Helntzelman  to  take  post  on  the  road  between  Centreville  and 
Fairfax,  in  the  rear  of  Reno;  Franklin  to  take  position  on  McDoweira  left  and  rear;  and  Sigel  and  Porter  to 
vnite  with  the  right  of  Samner,  who  was  on  the  left  of  Helntzelman.  Banks,  who,  with  the  wagon-train,  had 
eoihe  on  from  Bristow  Station,  was  ordered  to  porsae  the  old  Braddock  road  In  the  direction  of  AlazandriA. 

*  See  page  1881 
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set,  and  the  command  of  his  division  devolved  on  the  able  Bimey,  who 
instantly  ordered  a  bayonet  charge  by  his  own  brigade,  composed  of  the 
First,  Tliirty-eighth,  and  Fortieth  New  York.  These,  led  by  Colonel  Egan, 
executed  the  orders  with  great  bravery,  and  pushed  back  the  Confederate 
advance  some  distance.  Bimey  held  the  field  that  night,  and  the  hours  of 
darkness  were  spent  in  the  sad  task  of  burying  the  dead.*  Precious  were  the 
lives  on  the  Union  side  that  were  lost  in  this.  The  Battle  of  Chantilly,* 
a  battle  that  ended  the  campaign  of  General  Pope,  and  also  his  military 
career  in  the  East.'  lie  had  labored  hard  under  many  difficulties,  and  he 
bitterly  complained  of  a  lack  of  co-operation  with  him  in  his  later  straggles 
by  McClellan  and  some  of  his  subordinates.* 

By  order  of  General  Ilalleck,  the  broken  and  demoralized  army  was  with- 
drawn Avithin  the  fortifications  around  Washington  the  next  day,* 
*^18^^'     when   it   was   allowed  a  brief  rest.     Pope  now   repeated   with 
greater  earnestness  his  request,  made  before  he  took  the  field,  to 
be  relieved  of  the  command  of  the  Army  of  Virginia,  and  allowed  to  return 
to  the  West,  and  it  was  granted.     The  Army  of  Virginia  disappeared  as  a 

*  By  referencw  to  the  largo  Map  of  Operations  in  Upper  Virginia,  on  page  898  of  this  Tolamc,  and  to  the 
smaller  maps  on  pages  536,  «^SS,  594.  and  602  of  volume  I.,  the  reader  will  have  a  fair  idea  of  the  region  of  Pope^s 
campaign,  and  of  the  flehl  of  conflict  in  the  vicinity  of  Manassas. 

2  Among  them  wore  Generals  Kearney  and  Stevens,  iind  Mivjor  Tllden,  of  the  Thirty-eighth  New  Toriu 
Kearney  w.ns  well  known  to  Ocnoral  Lee,  and  that  leafier  sent  his  body  to  Pope''s  head-quarters  the  next  morn- 
ing, wiih  a  flag  of  truce.  Stevens  led  the  attack  at  tile  head  of  the  Seventy -ninth  (Highlanders)  New  York,  with 
the  colors  of  that  regiment,  which  had  fallen  from  the  hands  of  a  wounded  sergeant  In  the  Second  Battle  of 
Buirs  Bnn,  on  the  SOth,  Colonel  Fletcher  Webster,  son  of  Daniel  Webster,  fell ;  and,  on  the  same  day.  Colonel 
George  W.  Pratt,  of  the  Twentieth  New  Y»»r|i,  son  of  the  Honorable  Zadock  Pratt,  was  mortally  wounded  near 
Gainesville.  On  the  same  day  Colonel  Broadhcnd,  of  the  regular  army,  received  his  death- wound  on  the  Bull  Run 
battle-ground ;  also  C«>lonels  O'Connor,  Cantwtll,  and  Brown.  Among  the  wounded  were  M^jor-General  Bobert 
C.  Schenck,  and  Colonel  Ilardln,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves! 

The  National  loss  in  Pope's  campaign,  IVom  the  Battle  of  Cedar  Mountain  to  that  of  Chantilly,  was  never 
officially  reported  in  full  The  most  carefhl  estimates  make  it.  Including  the  immense  number  of  stragglers  who 
never  returned  to  their  regiments,  almost  80.000.  Lee's  losses  during  that  time  amounted  probably  to  15,000. 
He  claimed  to  have  taken  7,000  prisoners,  with  2,000  sick  and  wounded,  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  80,000 
small  arms. 

»  Reports  of  Generals  Pope  and  Lee  and  their  subordinates. 

*  According  to  Pope's  Report,  20,500  men  were  all  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  that  Joined  him  in  active 
operations — "all,"  he  said,  **  of  the  91,000  veteran  troops  from  Harrison's  Landing  which  overdrew  trigger  under 
my  command,  or  in  any  way  took  part  in  the  campaign."  .  .  .  **  Porter's  corps,"  he  said,  "  from  unnecessary  and 
unusual  delays,  and  frequent  and  flagrant  disregard  for  my  orders,  took  no  part  whatever,  except  In  the  battle  of 
the  SOth  of  August."  Pope  afterwanl  formally  preferred  charges  against  Porter  of  **  misconduct  before  the 
enemy."  Porter  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  whicli,  in  January,  1863,  pronounced  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  ho 
was  sentenced  to  be  **  cashiered,  and  be  forever  disqualified  from  holding  any  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the 
Government  of  the  Unite«l  States."  At  the  request  of  the  President  the  whole  case  was  reviewed  by  Joseph 
Holt,  then  Judge  AdvocntG-General,  when  the  sentence  was  approved  and  executed. 

Strenuous  but  ineffectual  efforts  were  made  by  the  President  and  the  General-in-Chief  to  bring  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  to  the  aid  of  the  Army  of  Virginia  in  oonfnintlng  Lee,  and  through  it  to  fUmish  Pope  with  sup- 
plies. The  official  cloctrographs  that  passed  between  the  President  and  General  Ualleek  and  General  McClellan 
exhibit  the  same  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  promptly  comply  with  the  ordera  of  his  superiors  that 
was  shown  while  ho  was  on  the  Peninsula.  Ho  seemed  more  disposed  to  give  his  advice  than  to  obey  com- 
mands ;  and  while  failing  to  afford  the  required  aid  to  Pope,  he  affected  to  misunderstand  explicit  orders,  and  indi- 
cated his  unwillingness  to  act  under  superior  authority  by  saying  in  a  dispatch  to  Halleck  on  the  27th  of  Angust: 
^  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  past,  and  canuot  bu  for  the  future,  unless  I  receive  authority  to  dispose  of  the 
avaiUible  troops  according  to  my  judgment"  After  thwarting  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  get  Franklin's 
corps  to  a  position  to  give  Pope  greatly  needed  assistance  on  the  29th,  and  Halleck  had  telegraphed  to  him, 
saying,  **■  I  want  Franklin's  coqis  to  go  far  enough  to  find  out  something  about  the  enemy.  .  .  .  Our  people  must 
move  more  actively  and  find  out  whero  the  enemy  is;  I  am  tired  of  guesses,"  McClellan  telegraphed  to  the 
President,  saying :  *'■  I  am  clear  that  one  of  two  oouraes  should  be  adopted.  First,  to  concentrate  all  our  avail- 
able forces  to  open  communication  with  Pope.  Second,  to  leav6  Pops  to  get  out  ofhi%  9crape^  and  at  once  use 
all  our  means  to  make  the  Capital  safe."— See  McClellan's  Report,  page  175. 

It  was  not  until  Pope  was  defeated  and  driven  across  Bull's  Run  to  Centrevllle  that  the  corps  of  Franklin 
and  Sumner  were  permitted  to  take  a  position  within  supporting  distance.  It  is  clear  to  the  c«»mprehension  of 
the  writer,  after  a  careful  analysis  of  reports  and  dispatches,  that  had  these  corps  and  Porter's  been  allowed  to 
give  timely  assistance  to  Pope,  as  they  could  have  done,  Lee's  army  might  have  been  captured  or  dl^>er8e<l,  aD4 
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separate  organization,  and  became  a  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac ;  and 
General  McClellan,  in  compliance   with   the   wishes  of  a  large 
majority  of  his  surviving  officers  and  men,  was  invested*  with     *  j^ 
the  command  of  all  the  troops  for  the  defense  of  the  capital. 

The  sad  results  of  Pope's  campaign,  and  of  that  on  the  Peninsula,  cast  a 
pall  of  gloom  over  the  spirits  of  the  loyal  people  for  a  moment.  But  it  was 
soon  lifted ;  while  the  conspirators  and  their  followers  and  friends  were  made 
jubilant  and  hopeful.* 

perhaps  a  death-blow  given  to  tho  robollion.  In  view  of  nil  the  testimony,  and  especially  of  that  given  in 
McClellan's  Report,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  harsh  judgment  to  believe  that  the  commander  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  and  his  (Hends  were  willing  to  see  Pope  defeated.  ''  Pope's  appointment  to  the  command,  and  his 
address  to  his  army  on  opening  the  campaign*"  (see  page  446),  says  a  carefiil  writer,  "^bad  been  understood  by 
them  as  reflecting  on  the  strategy  of  the  Pcninsnia  campaign ;  and  this  was  their  mode  of  resenting  the  indig- 
nity.**— Sec  Greeley's  American  Conflict^  11. 192. 

>  On  the  2d  of  September  Davis  sent  into  the  "Congress**  at  fiichmond  a  message  annonnelng  news  of 
complete  triumph,  fVoip  Lee,  and  said:  "  From  these  dispatches  it  will  be  seen  that  Oo4l  has  again  extended  his 
shield  over  onr  patriotic  army,  and  has  blessed  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy  with  a  second  signal  victory  on  the 
field  [Bnirs  Knn]  already  memorable  by  the  gallant  achievement  uf  our  troops.** 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  so-called  "  Confederate  Congress**  at  this  time:— 

"SKNATB." 

^^7&ama— *Clement  0.  Clay,  ♦William  L  Tancey.  ^rfcan«a*— *Robert  W.  Johnson,  Charles  B.  Mitchell. 
j^foW/fo— James  M.  Baker,  •Augustus  E.  Maxwell.  {?«or^a—Beiviamin  H.  Hill,  ♦liobcrt  Toombs.  Ken- 
«»c*y— *Henry  0.  Burnett,  ♦William  E.  Simms.  X<mi9iayui— Thomas  J.  Semmes,  Kdward  Sparrow,  Mi99U- 
Hppi^* Albert  Q.  Brown,  James  Phelan.  Missouri— *.John  B.  Clark,  R.  8.  T.  Peyton.  JVoriA  Carolina— 
Qeorge  Davis,  William  T.  Dortch.  ScnttA  CiiroWna— *Robert  W.  Barnwell,  ♦James  L.  Orr.  7Vnnswe«— Lang- 
don  C.  Haynes,  Gnstavns  A.  Henry.  rsoNM— William  S.  Oldham,  ♦Louis  T.  Wig&lL  Virffinia-»R.  M.  T. 
Honter,  ♦Wm.  Ballard  Preston. 

**uoirsK  or  rkpkxsentattvss.** 

AUtbama—Thomtka  J.  Foster,  ♦William  R.  Smith,  John  P.  Ralls,  ♦J.  L.  M,  Carry,  ♦Francis  8.  Lyon,  Wol 
P.  Chilton,  ♦David  Clopton,  ♦James  S.  Pugh,  ♦Edward  L.  Dargan.  Arkansa»—Fo\lx  L.  Batson,  Qraadison  D. 
Royston,  Augustus  U.  Garland,  Thomas  B.  Hanly.  Florida— Barnes  B.  Dawkins,  Robert  B.  Hilton. 
Otorgia — tJulion  Hartridge,  C.  J.  Munnerlyn,  Hines  Holt,  Augustus  H.  Kenan,  David  W.  Lewis,  William  W. 
Clark,  ♦Robert  P.  Frippc,  ♦Lucius  J.  Oartrell,  Hardy  Strickland,  ♦Augustus  R.  Wright  Kentucky^ hXSreii 
Boyd,  John  W.  Crockett,  H.  E.  Read,  Geo.  W.  Ewing,  ♦James  8.  Chrisman,  T.  L.  Bm-nett,  H.  W.  Bruce,  6.  8. 
Scott,  E,  M.  Bruce,  J.  W.  Moore,  Robert  J.  Breckenridge,  John  M.  Elliott.  Z<n«<«iana— Charles  J.  Villerii, 
♦Charles  M.  Conmd,  Duncan  F.  Kenner,  Luclen  J.  Duprd,  John  F.  Lewis,  John  Perkins,  Jr.  Misaissippi—J, 
W.  Clapp,  ♦Reuben  Davl^  Israel  Welch,  H.  C.  Chambers,  ♦O.  B.  Singlrton,  E.  Barks^lalo,  ♦John  J.  McRae. 
Mimouri—Vf.  M.  Cook,  Thomas  A.  Harris,  Casper  W.  Bell,  A.  H.  Conruw,  George  G.  Vest,  Thomas  W.  Free- 
man, John  Hyer.  Xorth  Carollna-^'^ ,  N.  H.  Smith,  Robert  R.  Bridgers,  Owen  R,  Keenan,  T.  D.  McDowell, 
Thomas  S.  Ashe,  Arch.  H.  Arrington,  Robert  McClean,  William  Lander,  B.  S  Galthcr,  A.  T.  Davidson.  South 
Carolina — ♦John  McQueen,  ♦W.  Porcber  Miles,  L.  M.  Ayer,  ♦Milledge  L.  Bonham,  James  Farrow,  ♦William  W. 
Boyce.  r«nfw*»«e— tfoseph  T.  Helskoll,  William  G.  Swan,  W.  H.  Tebbs.  E.  L.  Gardenshire,  ♦Henry  8.  Foote, 
♦Meredith  P.  Gentry,  ♦Gvorgo  W.  Jones,  Thomas  Menecsc,  ♦J.  D.  a  Atkins,  ♦John  V.  Wright,  David  M  Cnr- 
rin,  yeoMx*— ♦John  A  Wilcox.  ♦C.  C.  Herbert,  Peter  W.  Gray,  B.  F.  Sexton,  M.  D.  Qrahnm,  Wm.  R  Wright 
Fi#vtnftf— ♦M.  R.  H.  Garnett,  John  R.  Chambliss,  James  Lyons,  ♦Roger  A.  Pryor,  ♦Thomas  8.  Bococke,  John 
Ooode,  Jr.,  J.  P.  Holcombe,  ♦D.  C.  Do  Jarnett,  ♦Willlara  Smith,  ♦A.  R.  Boteler,  John  B.  Baldwin,  Walter  B. 
SUples,  Walter  Preston,  Albert  G.  Jenkins,  Robert  Johnson,  Charles  W.  Rassell. 

Those  marked  with  the  ♦  had  been  members  of  the  United  Btatoa  Oongrea^ 
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OHAPTEE    XVIII. 

LEE*S  INVASION  OF  MARYLAND,  AND  HIS  EETREAT  TOWARD  RICHMOND. 

NLY  thirty  days  had  passed  by  since  Lee  was  in  the 
attitude  of  a  defender  of  the  Confederate  capital, 
with  two  large  armies  threatening  it  from  different 
points,  when  he  was  seen  in  the  position  of  an  exult- 
ant victor,  ready  to    take   the  offensive  in  a  bold 
menace  of  the  National  capital     He  sent  troops  to 
check  Pope,  and  the  effect  was  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Army  of  tlie    Potomac    from   the    Peninsula. 
Relieved  of  all   danger  in  the   latter  direction,  he 
moved  in  heavy  force  and  pushed  the  Army  of  Virginia  across  the  Rappa- 
hannock before  the  other  great  army  lent  it  any  aid ;  and  now,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  he  saw  both  armies  which  had  threatened  him,  shattered 
and  disordered  behind   the  strong  fortifications  of  the   National  capital, 
where  McClellan  concentrated  them  to  defend  that  capital  from  an  expected 
assault.     From  Fortress  Monroe  to  the  head  waters  of  the  James  and  the 
Rappahannock,  and  far  up  the  Potomac  and  the  intervening  country,  as  well 
as  the  whole  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  to  its  northern  entrance  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  there  were  no  National  troops,  and  the  harvests  in  all  that  region 
were  poured  into  the  Confederate  granary. 

The  Republic  now  seemed  to  be  in  great  peril,  and  the  loyal  people  were 
very  anxious.  Long  before  the  disastrous  termination  of  the  campaign  on 
the  Peninsula,  thoughtful  men  were  losing  faith  in  the  ability,  and  some 
in  the  patriotism  of  the  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac ;  and  it  was 
clearly  seen  that  if  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  two  hundred  thousand 
men  could  not  make  more  headway  in  the  work  of  crushing  the  rebellion 
than  they  had  done  under  his  leadership  during  full  ten  months,  more  men 
must  be  called  to  the  field  at  once,  or  all  would  be  lost.  Accordingly  the 
loyal  Governors  of  eighteen  States  signed  a  request  that  the  President 
should  immediately  take  measures  for  largely  increasing  the  effective  force 
in  the  field.  He  had  already,  by  a  call  on  the  1st  of  June,  drawn  forty 
thousand  men,  for  three  months,  from  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.  In  compliance  with  *a  request  of  the  gover- 
nors, he  called  for  three  hundred  thousand  volunteers  "  for  the  war,"  on  the 
1st  of  July ;  and  on  the  9th  of  August,  when  Pope  was  struggling  with 
Jackson  near  the  Rapid  Anna,  he  called  for  three  hundred  thousand  men  for 
nine  months,  with  the  understanding  that  an  equal  number  of  men  would  be 
drafted  from  the  great  body  of  the  citizens  who  were  over  eighteen  and  less 
than  forty-five  years  of  age,  if  they  did  not  appear  as  volunteers. 
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These  calls  met  with  a  hearty  response,  and  very  soon  men  were  seen 
flocking  to  the  standard  of  the  Republic  by  thousands.  The  Conspirators  at 
Richmond  well  knew  that  such  a  response  would  be  made,  and  while  they 
were  wickedly  deceiving  the  people  of  the  Confederacy  with  the  idea  that 
"  the  Lincoln  government,"  as  they  said  in  derision,  was  bankrupt  in  men 
and  money,  they  were  trembling  with  fear  because  of  its  wealth  in  both, 
which  they  well  comprehended.  Therefore  they  instructed  Lee  to  take 
immediate  advantage  of  the  fortunate  situation  in  which  McClellan's  failure 
to  sustain  Pope  had  placed *him,  to  act  boldly,  vigorously,  and  even  dest)e- 
rately,  if  necessary. 

Lee  saw  clearly  that  an  assault  on  the  fortified  National  capital  would  be 
foolish  and  disastrous,  and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  th rowing Ji is  army  across 
the  Potomac  to  the  rear  of  Washington,  when,  perhaps,  after  sweeping  vic- 
toriously on  to  the  Susquehanna,  he  might  return  and  seize  Baltimore  and 
the  National  city.  He  believed  the  people  of  "  sovereign  "  Maryland  were 
chafing  under  the  domination  of  the  Government,  and  were  ready  to  give  all 
the  support  in  their  power  to  the  Confederate  cause ;  and  that  the  presence 
of  his  army  would  produce  a  general  uprising  in  that  State.  The  conspira- 
tors at  Richmond  were  in  accord  with  Lee  in  this  view,  and  he  made  instant 
preparations  for  throwing  his  army  across  the  Potomac. 

Lee  was  joined  on  the   2d*  by  the  fresh  division  of  D.  H.  Hill,  from 
Richmond,   and   this    was   immediately    sent    as    a    vanguard 
toward  Leesburg.     The  whole  Confederate  army  followed,  and 
between  the  4th  and  lih  it  had  crossed  the  Potomac  by  the  fords  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Point  of  Rocks,  and  encamped  not  far  from  the  city  of  Fred- 
erick, on  the  Monocacy  River.     There  General  Lee  formally  raised  the  stan- 
dard of  revolt,  and  issued  a  proclamation*  in  words  intended  to 
be  as  seductive  to  the  people  of  that  commonwealth  as  those  of 
Randall's  impassioned  appeal,  entitled  "  Maryland  !  my  Maryland  I"*      Lee 
declared  it  was  the  wish  "  of  the  people  of  the  South "  to  aid  those  of 
Maryland  in  throwing  off  the  "  foreign  yoke  "  they  were  compelled  to  bear, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  "  again  enjoy  the  inalienable  rights  of  freemen, 
and  to  restore  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  their  State ;"  and  he 
assured  them  that  his  mission  was  to  assist  them  with  the  power  of  arms 
"  in  regaining  their  rights,"  of  which  they  had  "  been  so  unjustly  despoiled." 

Leo  discoursed  as  fluently  and  falsely  of  the  "  outrages  "  inflicted  by  the 
generous  Government  which  he  had  solemnly  sworn  to  protect,  and  against 
which  he  was  waging  war  for  the  perpetuation  of  injustice  and  inhumanity,* 

>  See  page  &50,  Tolamo  L 

'  In  a  speech  at  the  raising  of  the  National  flog  over  Colnmbia  College,  in  Ne\r  York,  immediately  after  the 
attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  in  April,  1861,  Dr.  Francis  Liebcr  odmimbly  defined  the  character  of  soldiers  lilce  Robert 
E.  Lee,  who  professed  to  believe  in  the  State  supremacy,  bi^t  who  had  served  in  the  armies  of  the  Republic  and 
deserted  their  flag.  *'  Men,*'  he  said,  **  who  believed,  or  pretended  to  believe  in  SUte  sovereignty  alone,  when 
secession  broke  ont,  went  over  with  men  and  ships,  abandoning  the  flag  to  which  they  had  sworn  fidelity ;  thus 
showing  that  all  along  they  served  the  United  States  like  Swiss  hirelings  and  not  as  citizens,  in  their  military 
service.  They  did  more :  not  only  did  they  desert  the  service  of  the  United  States,  on  the  ground  that  thoir  indi- 
Tidoal  States,  to  whom  they  owed  allegiance,  hod  declared  themselves  out  of  the  Union :  but  in  many  cases 
they  took  with  them,  or  attempted  to  take  with  them,  the  men  who  owed  no  such  allegiance,  being  either 
foreigners  or  natives  of  other  American  States.  In  other  cases  they  actually  called  publicly  on  their  former 
eororMlea  t*  be  equally  faithless,  and  desert  their  ships  or  troops.  The  Swiss  meroeoarles  nsed  to  act  mora 
nobly.    Onoe  having  sold  their  serrloea,  and  having  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity,  they  used  to  remain  AdthAil  unto 
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as  did  Jefferson  Davis,  his  coadjutor  in  the  monstrous  crime ;  but  he  soon 
found  to  his  shame  and  confusion  that  the  disloyal  Marylanders  like  Bradley 
Johnson,  who  had  joined  the  Confederate  army,  had  deceived  liim  by  false 
representations,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  large  rebellious  faction  in  the 
more  Southern  slaveholding  counties,  the  people  of  that  State  looked  upon 
the  gigantic  iniquity  of  the  conspirators  and  their  abettors  with  abhorrence. 

He  was  met  with  sullen  scorn  in  the 
form  of  apparent  indifference,  and  he 
'\Fas  soon  made  to  feel  that  under  that 
passivity  there  was  burning  a  spirit 
like  that  of  the  venerable  and  Ynore 
demonstrative  Barbara  Frietchie,  of 
Fredericjj,  one  of  the  true  heroines  of 
whom  history  too  oflen  fails  to  make 
honorable  mention.*  Lee  lost  more 
men  in  Maryland  by  desertion  than 
he  gained  by  his  proclamation.  Had 
there  been  nothing  repulsive  in  the 
work  to  which  they  were  invited,  the 
filthy  and  wretched  condition  of  Lee's 
troops  would  have  made  the  citizens 
of  Maryland  scornful  of  such  an 
"  army  of  liberators." 
McClellan  was  informed  of  Lee's  movement  on  the  morning  of  the  Sd, 
and  immediately  put  his  troops  in  motion*  to  meet  the  threatened  peril. 
His  army  was  thrown  into  Maryland  north  of  Washington,  and  on  the  7th, 


BABBABA  FBISTOHIB. 


*  Barbara  Frtetchfo  (who  dietl  in  Jane,  1861)  lived 
close  to  a  bridge  which  SftanB  the  stream  that  conrses 
tiirough  Frederick.  IVhen,  in  this  invosioa  of  Maryland, 
**  Stonewall  Jackson  "  marched  through  Frederick,  his 
troops  passed  over  that  bridge.  Ho  had  been  informed 
that  many  Natitmal  flogs  were  flying  in  the  city,  and  he 
gave  orders  for  them  all  to  bo  hauled  down.  Patriotio 
Barbara's  was  displayed  fh>m  one  of  the  dormer-win- 
dows, seen  In  the  sketch  of  her  boose  hero  given,  fW>m 
a  drawing  made  by  the  writer  in  September,  1366,  in 
which,  Jnst  beyond  it,  the  bridge  is  seen.  ITer  flag  was 
pulled  down.  The  remainder  of  the  story  has  been  told 
in  the  following  words  of  John  O.  Whittier:— 

Up  rose  old  Barbara  Frietchie  then. 
Bowed  with  her  fourscore  years  and  ten ; 
Bravest  of  all  in  Frederick  town. 
She  took  uptho  flag  the  men  haule<l  down; 
In  her  attic  window  the  stafl'  she  set. 
To  show  that  one  heart  was  loyal  yet. 
Up  the  street  came  the  rebel  uvod, 
Stonewall  Jacksfin  riding  aht>ad. 
Under  his  slouched  hat  left  and  right 
lie  glanced  :  the  old  flog  met  his  sight 
**  Halt!''  the  dust-brown  ranks  stood  fiist; 
"FireP  out  blazed  the  rifle-blast. 
It  shivered  the  wiqdow,  pane  and  sash ; 
It  rent  the  banner  with  scam  and  gosh. 
Quick,  as  it  fell  fh>m  the  broken  stafi; 
Dame  Barbara  snatched  the  silken  scarf; 
She  leaned  far  out  on  the  window-sill. 
And  shook  It  forth  with  a  royal  will 


BABBABA.  FBlBTCaiE'S  BOUSB. 

**  Shoot,*'  If  yon  must,  this  old  gray  bead. 
Bat  spare  your  c«>untry's  flag,"  she  said. 
A  shade  of  sadness,  a  blash  of  shame. 
Over  the  face  of  the  leader  came ; 
The  nobler  nature  within  him  stirred 
To  life  at  that  woman's  deed  apd  word: 
*•  Who  touches  a  hair  of  yon  gray  head 
Dies  like  a  dog  I  March  on  !'^  he  said. 
All  day  long  through  Fralerick  street 
Sounded  the  tread  of  marching  feat. 
All  day  long  thatft-ee  flas  toat 
Over  the  heads  of  the  rebel  boat 
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leaving  General  Banks  in  command  at  the  National  capital,  he  hastened  to 
the  field,  making  his  head-quarters  that  night  with  the  Sixth  Corps  at  Rock- 
ville.  His  army,  composed  of  his  own  a^nd  the  forces  of  Pope  and  Burnside, 
numbered  a  little  more  than  eighty-seven  thousand  effective  men.  It 
advanced  slowly  toward  Frederick  by  five  parallel  roads,  and  was  so  disposed 
as  to  cover  both  Washington  and  Baltimore.  The  left  rested  on  the  Poto- 
mac, and  the  right  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway.* 

Great  caution  was  necessary,  for  the  real  intentions  of  Lee  were  unknown. 
Fortunately,  these  were  discovered  on  the  13th,  when  McClellan's  advance 
entered  Frederick,  after  a  brisk  skirmish  with  the  Confederate  rear-guard, 
and  found  there  a  copy  of  Lee's  general  order  issued  on  the  9th.  It  revealed 
the  fact  that  he  was  not  to  make  a  direct  movement  against  Washington  or 
Baltimore,  so  long  as  McClellan  lay  between  him  and  the  two  cities ;  but  so 
soon  as  he  could  draw  him  toward  the  Susquehanna  by  menacing  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  thus  take  him  away  from  his  supplies,  he  might  attack  and 
cripple  him,  and  then  march  upon  one  or  both  of  those  cities.  To  accomplish 
this  he  designed  to  take  possession  of  Harper's  Ferry  (which  he  believed 
would  be  evacuated  on  his  crossing  the  Potoma(i)  and  establish  communica- 
tion with  Richmond  by  way  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley ;  and  then,  marching 
up  the  Cumberland  Valley,  endeavor  to  draw  McClellan  toward  the  heart  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Lee's  maneuvers  for  the  end  proposed  were  most  hazardous  in  their 
character,  under  the  circumstances.  He  ordered  Jackson  to  go  over  the 
South  Mountain*  by  way  of  Middletown,  and  then,  passing  by  Sharpsburg 
to  the  Potomac,  cross  that  river  above  Harper's  Ferry,  sever  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railway,  and  intercept  any  troops  that  might  attempt  to  escape 
from  the  Ferry.  Longstreet  was  to  follow  the  same  road  to  Boonsborough, 
westward  of  the  South  Mountain ;  while  McLaws,  with  his  own  and  Ander- 
son's division,  was  to  march  to  Middletown,  and  then  press  on  toward 
Harper's  Ferry  and  possess  himself  of  Maryland  Heights,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Potomac,  overlooking  that  post,  and  endeavor  to  capture  it  and 
its  dependencies.  General  Walker  was  to  cross  the  Potomac  at  Cheeks' 
ford,  and,  if  practicable,  take  possession  of  Loudon  Heights,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  at  the  same  time,  and  co-operate  with  Jackson  and 
McLaws.  D.  H.  Hill's  division  was  to  form  the  rear-guard  of  the  main 
body,  and  Stuart's  cavalry  was  to  cover  the  whole.  The  troops  ordered  to 
Harper's  Ferry  were  directed  to  join  the  main  army  at  Hagerstown  or 
Boonsborough  after  capturing  that  post. 

>  The  right  wins  wns  oomposed  of  the  First  and  Ninth  Corps,  nndor  General  Bnrnside ;  the  center,  of  the 
Second  and  Twelfth  Coi  pa,  nnder  Geneitil  Sumner,  and  the  left,  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  under  General  Franklin.  Th« 
First  Corps  (McDowell's)  was  pl&cetl  under  General  Iloolcer;  the  Ninth,  of  Bumside's  command,  was  under 
Oeneral  Reno ;  the  Twelfth  was  Banks^s.  which  was  now  under  General  Mansfield,  who  had  not  before  taken 
the  field.  Porter's  corps  remained  in  Washingttm  until  the  12lh.  and  did  not  Join  the  army  until  it  reached  the 
vicfnitj  of  Sharpsbui^.  General  lluntwas  made  Chief  of  Artillery,  and  General  Pleasanton  commanded  the 
cavalry  division. 

*  This  is  a  continuation  into  Pennsylvania  of  the  ranges  of  the  Blue  Ridge  in  Virginia,  severed  by  the  Poto- 
mae  at  Harper^s  Ferry  and  vicinity.  A  lower  range,  called  the  Catootin  or  Kittoctan  Mountains,  paves  near 
Frederick,  and  is  a  continuation  north  of  tho  Potomac,  of  the  BulPs  Itiin  Mountains.  See  amp  on  page  6601, 
Volmne  I.  Several  roads  cross  these  ranges,  the  lH.'st  being  the  old  National  mad  fW>m  Baltimore  to  Cumber- 
land, passing  throneh  Frederick  and  Middletown,  the  latter  being  the  most  considerable  village  in  the  Kittoctan 
Yalley.  The  principal  passes  or  gaps  in  the  South  Mountain  range  made  memorable  by  this  Invasion  were 
G^mmpioii*s  and  Tamer*a»tho  former  five  miles  ftrom  Harper^s  Ferry. 
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This  bold  design  of  separating  his  army,  then  far  away  from  his  supplies, 
by  a  river  liable  to  be  made  impassable  in  a  few  hours  by  a  he&vj  rain,  and 
with  a  pursuing  force  in  superior  numbers  close  behind,  marked  Lee  as  a 
blunderer,  unless,  as  he  "  fully  understood  the  character  of  his  opponent," 
as  Magruder  had  lately  said,^  he  counted  upon  his  usual  tardiness  and  inde- 
cision. McClellan's  army  had  moved  between  six  and  seven  miles  a  day 
since  he  entered  Maryland,  watching  rather  than  pursuing,  for  reasons 
already  alluded  to,  and  Lee  doubtless  supposed  that  pace  would  be  kept  up. 

When  Lee's  plan  was  discovered,  on  the  day  after  he  moved  westward 
from  Frederick,*  the  National  army  was  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
*^iSk^^'  ^^^y^'  excepting  Franklin's  corps  of  about  seventeen  thousand 
men,  which  was  several  miles  nearer  Harper's  Ferry.  Between 
him  and  that  post  was  only  the  division  of  McLaws,  not  more  than  twenty 
thousand  strong,  while  at  the  Ferry  was  a  garnson  of  nine  thousand  men 
strongly  posted,  but  unfortunately  under  Colonel  D.  H.  Miles,  who  l>ehaved 
so  badly  on  the  day  of  the  first  battle  of  Bull's  Run.'  There  were  twenty- 
five  hundred  troops  under  General  White,  engaged  in  outpost  duty  at  Mar- 
tinsburg  and  Winchester,  and  these,  with  the  garrison  at  the  Ferry,  were 
under  the  direct  control  of  General  Halleck. 

McClellan  now  possessed  the  rare  advantage  of  knowing  his  opponent's 
plans,  and  a  divided  anny  to  operate  against,  and  it  was  believed  that  he 
would  order  Franklin  to  push  vigorously  forward,  followed  by  heavy  sup- 
ports, to  crush  McLaws  and  save  Harper's  Ferry.  But  this  was  not  a  part 
of  his  plan.  When  Lee  crossed  into  Maryland,  McClellan,  like  the  Confede- 
rate leader,  considered  Harper's  Ferry  to  be  untenable,  and  before  he  left 
Washington  he  advised  its  evacuation,  and  the  employment  of  its  ganison 
in  co-operation  with  his  army.  As  on  the  Peninsula,  he  seems  now  to  have 
been  haunted  with  the  specter  of  an  overwhelming  force  on  his  fix)nt,  and 
began  calling  for  re-enforcements.  Four  days  after  he  took  the  field  he 
again  advised  Halleck  to  order  Miles  to  leave  Harper's  Ferry  and  join  his 
army ;  and  on  the  same  day,  in  a  long  letter  to  the  General-in-Chief,  he  coun- 
seled the  abandonment  of  Washington  City  to  the  rebels,  if  that  should  be 
necessary  to  re-enforce  his  army  in  Maryland,  and  then  trust  to  luck  for  the 
recapture  of  it.' 

The  National  army  moved  in  pursuit,  from  Frederick,  in  two  columns,  the 
right  and  center  toward  Turner's  Gap,  in  South  Mountain,  in  front  of  Mid- 
dletown,  Burnside  leading  the  advance ;  and  the  left,  composed  of  Franklin's 
corps,  toward  Crampton's  Gap,  in  the  same  range,  in  front  of  Burkittsville. 
Lee  was  so  confident  that  McClellan  would  be  tardy,  that  he  ordered  Long- 
street  to  follow  Jackson  and  take  post  at  Hagerstown,  with  a  great  portion 
of  his  corps  (leaving  only  D.  H.  Hill's  division  to  guard  Turner's  Gap*),  and 


1  Sec  note  2,  poge  420.  *  See  page  60€,  volnme  I. 

'  To  tbis' portion  of  his  extraordinary  letter  Halleck  replied :—^  Ton  attach  too  little  importance  to  the* 
capital.  I  assure  you  that  yon  are  wrong.  The  capture  of  this  place  will  throw  ns  back  six  months,  if  it  should 
not  destroy  us.  Beware  of  the  evils  I  now  point  out  to  you.  You  saw  them  when  here,  but  you  seem  to  for 
get  them  in  the  distance."' — Letter  to  McClellan,  September  18, 1362. 

*  Turner's  Gap  is  a  deep  and  nigged  pass,  about  400  feet  above  the  base  of  the  mountain,  with  a  crest  on 
each  side,  one  of  them  rising  €00  feet  higher.  A  good  turnpike  crossed  the  mountain  eastward  of  the  pass  or 
hollow,  and  a  good  roarl  went  over  it  Just  westward  of  the  pass.  Crampton's  Gap  was  a  similar  pass,  and 
opened  Into  Pleasant  Valley,  back  of  Biaryland  Heights,  a  few  miles  from  Harpcr^s  Ferry. 
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to  send  six  brigades  to  assist  McLaws  (who  was  guarding  Crampton's  Gap) 
in  his  operations  for  seizing  Maryland  Heights  and  Harper's  Ferry. 

Lee  was  mistaken.     The  discov- 
ery of  his  plan  had  led  to  more  vig- 
orous action  in  the  National   army, 
and     on     the    following 
day*  a   startling  appari-    '^JJ^^** 
tion  met  the  eyes  of  the 
Confederates   on    South    Mountain. 
Stuart   had   reported   the    previous 
evening    that     only    two    brigades 
were  in  pursuit,  and  Hill  felt  quite 
sure  that  he  could  defend  the  Gap 
with  his  five   thousand  troops,  not- 
withstanding they   were  somewhat 
scattered ;  but  at  an  early  hour  in 
the   morning  Pleasanton's   cavalry, 

with  a  battery,  wasseen moving  along  ^^^^^^  plka8a«ton. 

the  pike  toward  the  Gap,  followed  by 

Cox's  Kanawha  division  of  Reno's  command,  while  nearly  the  whole 
National  army  was  streaming  down  the  Kittoctan  hills,  and  across  that 
most  lovely  of  all  the  valleys  in  Maryland  in  which  Middletown  is  nestled. 

Pleasanton  followed  the  Hagerstown  pike.  The  First  Brigade  of  Cox's 
division.  Colonel  E.  P.  Scammon,  composed  of  the  Twelfth,  Twenty-third^ 
and  Thirtieth  Ohio,  and  McMuUin's  Ohio  battery,  marched  along  the  Boones- 
borough  road  to  reconnoiter  the  crest  at  the  south  of  the  Gap,  followed 
by  the  Second  Brigade,  Colonel  Crook,  consisting  of  the  Eleventh,  Twenty- 
eighth,  and  Thirty-sixth  Ohio,  Simmons's  battery  and  Scambeck's  cavalry  in 
support.  They  soon  ascertained  that  a  considerable  force  held  that  part  of 
the  mountain,  when  Reno  ordered  an  advance  to  an  assault,  promising  the 
support  of  his  whole  corps.  Wilcox,  Rodman,  and  Sturgis  were  ordered 
forward,  and  at  an  early  hour  in  the  forenoon,  after  some  skirmishing.  Cox 

reached  the  bordera  of  the  Pass.  Un- 
der cover  of  a  portion  of  the  guns  of 
the  two  batteries,  he  pressed  up  the 
wooded  and  rocky  acclivity.  He  was 
at  first  confronted  by  General  Garland, 
whose  division  was  soon  so  badly  cut 
up,  and  so  disheartened  by  the  loss  of 
its  commander,  who  was  killed  early 
in  the  action,  that  it  fell  back  in  con- 
fusion, and  its  place  was  supplied  by 
that  of  Anderson,  supported  by 
Rhodes  and  Ripley.  Tliese  held  the 
position  firmly  for  a  long  time,  but, 
wiBrt  norsK,  SOUTH  noiTNTAiif  BATrLE.r«i.p.i      ^jj^ijy^  i^y  j^j^^j  a^n^  persistent  fighting 

»  Thin  is  a  view  of  Wise's  honse  when  the  writer  sketched  ii,  at  the  bejrlnninp  of  October,  18M.  It  is  on 
the  Shwpsbarg  rood,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  from  Keedy's  tavern,  on  the  pike  at  Turner's  Gap. 
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470  BATTLE  OF  SOUTH  MOUNTAIN. 

Cox  gained  a  foothold  on  the  crest,  not  far  from  the  house  of  Daniel  Wise,  an 
earnest  Union  man. 

It  was  now  noon,  and  up  to  this  time  only  the  divisions  of  Cox  and  Hill 
had  been  engaged.  Very  soon  the  battle  assumed  far  greater  proportions. 
Hill  had  sent  for  Longstreet  to  come  to  his  help,  and  between  two  and  three 
o'clock  two  of  his  brigades  arrived.  These  were  soon  followed  by  Long- 
street  himself  with  seven  more  brigades,  making  the  Confederate  force 
defending  the'  two  crests  and  the  Gap,  nearly  thirty  thousand  strong. 
Meanwhile,  during  a  partial  lull  of  two  hours  in  the  contest,  the  divisions 
of  Wilcox,  Rodman,  and  Sturgis  arrived  and  took  position.  Then  at  about 
two  o'clock  Hooker's  corps  came  up,  and  at  once  moved  to  the  right  along 
the  old  Hagerstown  road,  to  crush  the  Confederate  left  at  the  higher  crest. 
An  hour  later  a  general  battle-line  was  formed  with  Ricketts'  division  on  the 
right.  King's,  commanded  by  General  Hatch,  in  the  center,  and  resting  on 

the  turnpike,  and 
Reno's  on  .  the  left. 
The  Confederates 
had  much  the  advan- 
tage of  position,  for 
the  hillsides  up  which 
the  Nationals  toiled 
were  steep  and  rocky, 
yet  they  nowhere  fal- 
tered, and  at  four 
o'clock  fighting  was 
general  along  the 
whole  line.  The 
»  ground  was  contested 
at  many  points  inch 
by  incL  Hatch  was 
wounded,  when 
Doubleday  took  his 
.  command,    his    own 

passmg  to  the  care 
of  Colonel  Wainright,  of  the  Seventy-sixth  New  York,  who  was  soon  dis- 
abled. Hooker  had  pressed  steadily  forward  on  the  right,  and  at  dusk  had 
flanked  and  beaten  the  Confederate  left. 

The  strife  on  the  National  left  where  Reno  had  gained  a  foot-hold  on  the 
mountain  was  very  severe,  and  continued  until  dark.  At  about  sunset  the 
commanding  general,  who  was  at  the  head  of  his  line,  was  killed  in  an  open 
field  in  front  of  a  thick  wood  while  watching  the  movements  of  his  foe.  He 
died  almost  at  the  moment  of  victory,  for  at  that  time  the  position  was 
fairly  within  the  grasp  of  his  friends.  His  command  devolved  on  General 
Cox. 

Meade  had  followed  Hooker  from  the  Kittoctan  Creek,  and  went  into 

1  This  little  pictnre  shows  the  appearance  of  that  portion  of  the  battle-field  on  Booth  Mountain,  where 
General  Keno  was  killed,  as  it  appeared  when  the  writer  visited  it,  early  in  October,  IS66.  The  Aeld  ^^ms  dotted 
with  evergreen  shrubs.  The  ploce  where  "Reno  fell  is  marked  by  a  stone  set  up  by  Daniel  Wise,  whose  sod 
owned  the  land.  It  is  seen  near  the  two  figures.  Not  far  from  the  spot  was  a  chestnut  tree,  that  bore  the  sears 
«f  many  wounds  made  during  the  battle. 
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action  with  great  gallantry  on  the  right  of  Doubleday  (Hatch's  division) 
and  fought  heavily,  his  brigades  being  skillfully  managed  by  General  Sey- 
mour and  Colonels  Magilton  and  Gallagher.  General  Dury^e,  with  his  fine 
brigade  of  Ricketts'  division,  which  had  performed  signal  service  under  its 
gallant  commander  during  the  later  struggles  of  Pope  with  Lee,  was  just 
coming  up  to  the  support  of  Meade,  when  the  contest  of  that  point  ceased. 
Meanwhile  the  brigade  of  Gibbons  and  Hartsuff  had  pushed  steadily  up  the 
turnpike  along  the  Gap,  fighting  bravely  and  winning  steadily,  until  almost 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when,  having  reached  a  point  near  the  summit 
of  the  Pass,  their  ammunition  was  exhausted.  But  the  victory  was  secure. 
Gibbons  and  Hartsuff  were  relieved  at  midnight  by  the  arrival  of  the 
divisions  of  Gorman  and  Williams,  of  Sumner's  corps.  Richardson's 
division  had  taken  position  in  the  rear  of  Hooker's  resting  soldiers ;  and 
Sykes's  regulars  and  the  artillery  reserve  were  at  Middletown.  McClellan's 
right  column  was  ready  to  resume  the  action  in  the  morning,  but  Lee,  who 
was  with  his  troops  toward  evening,  withdrew  his  forces  during  the  night. 
So  endei  The  Battle  of  South  Mountain.* 

While  this  contest  was  going  on  at  Turner's  Gap,  Franklin  was  endeavor- 
ing to  force  his  way  over  the  mountain  at  Crampton's  Gap,  for  the  relief  of 
Harper's  Ferry.  That  pass  was  defended  by  three  brigades  of  McLaws' 
force,  who  were  commanded  by  the  notorious  Howell  Cobb,  Buchanan's 
treasonable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.*  In  pursuance  of  McClellan's  instruc- 
tions, Franklin  apj)eared  at  Burkittsville,  before  Crampton's  Pass,  at  noon  on 
the  14th,*  on  the  road  leading  to  Rohersville  in  Pleasant  Valley, 
back  of  Maryland  Heights,  with  a  fine  body  of  troops  from  New  *  ^^• 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  He  formed  a  line  of  battle  with 
Slocum's  division  on  the  right  of  the  road  running  through  the  Gap,  and 

1  EqMrU  of  Generals  McCIellan  and  Lee,  and  their  snbonltnate  commanders.  McClellan  reported  his  loss 
•t  812  killed,  1,284  wounded,  and  22  missing;  total,  1.56$.  The  Confederate  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  wm 
about  the  same,  besides  1,600  prisoners,  making  the  entire  loss  about  8,000. 

*  Seo  page  44,  volume  L  Cobb  was  instructed  to  hold  Crampton's  Pass  until  the  capture  of  Maryland 
Heights  and  Har|>er's  Ferrj  should  be  completed,  **  even  if  he  lost  his  last  man  in  doing  it^*  See  McLaws^ 
Bcport,  ii.  165  of  the  Reports  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

Howell  Cobb  and  Robert  Toombs,  two  of  the  leading  traitors  of  Georgia,  were  now  general  officers  In 
Lee^s  army.  They  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  the  people  of  their  State  under  the  galling  yoke 
of  the  despotism  at  Itlohmund,  and  were  loud  in  their  professions  of  willingness  to  *'  die  for  the  cause  of  SouUiem 
Independenqe.'"  Their  tierfnrmanccs  always  fell  short  of  their  promises.  They  were  ever  ready  '*to  spill  the 
blood  of  all  their  relation^^^  and  to  sacrifice  the  property  of  all  their  neighbors  for  the  *^  holy  cause,'^  but  on 
all  occasions  they  were  careful  not  to  expose  their  own  blood  and  [tropcrty  to  waste.  In  an  address  to  the 
people  of  Georgia,  issued  a  few  months  earlier  than  the  time  we  are  cimsidering,  Cobb  and  Toombs,  Cob^s 
brother  Thomas,  and  M.  J.  Crawford,  held  the  following  language : — '*  The  foot  of  the  oppressor  is  on  the 
soil  of  Georgia.  Ho  comes  with  lust  in  his  eye,  poverty  in  his  purse,  and  hell  in  his  heart.  He  comes  a  robber 
and  a  murderer.  How  hhall  you  meet  him?  With  the  sword  at  the  thrfshold!  With  dcalh  for  him  or 
for  yourself  I  But,  more  than  ihis — let  every  woman  have  a  torch,  every  child  a  firebrand — let  the  loved  homes 
of  youth  !»  made  ashes,  and  the  fields  of  our  heritage  be  made  desolate.  Lot  blackness  and  ruin  mark  your 
departing  steps,  if  depart  you  roust,  and  let  a  desert  more  terrible  than  Sahara  welcome  the  Vandals.  Let  every 
city  be  leTeIe<l  by  the  flames,  and  every  village  be  lost  in  ashes.  Let  your  fuithfUl  slaves  share  yonr  fortune 
and  your  crusL  Trust  wife  and  children  to  the  sure  reftige  and  protection  of  God,  preferring  even  for  these 
loved  ones  the  charnel-house  as  a  home,  than  loathsome  vassalage  to  a  nation  already  sunk  below  the  c<»ntempt 
of  the  civilized  world.  This  may  be  your  terrible  choice,  and  determine  at  once,  without  dissent,  as  honor  and 
patriotism  and  duty  to  God  require.'' 

Most  carefully  did  the  demagogues  who  issued  the  grandiloquent  manifesto,  of  which  this  is  a  fair  speci- 
men, avoid  the  funeral  pile  to  which  they  invited  their  neighbors.  With  supreme  contempt  of  the  common 
sense  of  the  people  of  their  State,  they  attempted  thus  to  '^firo  the  Southern  heart.''  It  was  a  misi>rable 
lUl!ire,and  those  men  who  constituted  themselves  dictators  of  public  opinion  in  Georgia,  became  objects  of 
•com  and  contempt.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  Toombs,  overrating  his  importance,  fled  in  U-rntr  fhim  the 
eoantry.  This  act,  and  his  boastings  and  cowardice  throughout  the  war,  won  fur  him  the  Just  title  given  him 
by  a  distlngoisbed  rebel,  of  The  Humbug  qf  the  Confederacy, 
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Smith's  on  the  left.  The  brigades  of  Bartlett  and  Torbett,  of  Slocum's 
force,  supported  by  Newton,  advanced  steadily  upon  Cobb  at  the  base  of 
the  mountain,  driving  him  from  his  stone-wall  defenses  up  the  acclivity.  On 
the  left,  the  brigades  of  Brooks  and  Irwin,  of  Smith's  division,  charged  up 
the  mountain  in  the  same  manner.  After  a  struggle  of  several  hours,  in 
which  the  Nationals  had  much  the  superiority  in  numbers,  the  latter  gained 
the  crest  of  the  Pass,  and  the  Confederates  fled  down  the  western  side  of 
the  mountain.' 

Franklin  was  now  only  six  miles  from  Harper's  Ferry,  and  was  compe- 
tent to  fly  to  its  relief.  Let  us  see  what  was  the  condition  of  aftairs  there  at 
this  critical  juncture,  and  what  happened. 

The  post  at  Harper's  Ferry,  as  we  have  observed,  was  in  command  of 
Colonel  D.  H.  Miles.     A  large  amount  of  military  stores  had  been  collected 
there,  which  must  be  sacrificed  if  the  garrison  should  be  withdrawn.     Hal- 
leck  deteraiined  to  hold  it  until  McClellan  should  succor  the  garrison,  and 
orders    were    given   accordingly   to   the   commander.     McClellan    advised 
another  course ;  but  on  the  day  of  the  struggle  at  Turner's  and  Cfampton's 
Gaps,  he  sent  Miles  word  to  "  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity,"  as  he  might 
"  count  on  every  eflbrt "  to  relieve  him.     In  the  mean  time  Jackson,  by  quick 
movements,   had   crossed   the    Potomac   at   Williamsport*   and 
*^i8^^*'    "^s-^'c^cd  rapidly  upon  Martinsburg.     General  Julius  White,  in 
command  of  troops  there,  fled  with  them  to  Harper's  Ferry.     He 
ranked  Miles,  but  deferred  to  his  position  as  an  old  army  officer,  and  offered 
to  serve  under  hinu     The  junction  of  these  forces,  with  soYne  from  Winches- 
ter, made  the  gamson  over  twelve  thousand  strong. 

At  noon  of  the  13th  Jackson  was  in  full  force  in  the  rear  of  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  at  once  placed  himself  in  communication  with  Walker  and 
McLaws.  The  former  was  already  on  Loudon  Heights,  across  the  Shenan- 
doah, and  the  latter  was  struggling  for  Maryland  Heights,  across  the  Poto- 
mac.     The  summits  of  these  mountains  are  within  cannon-shot  of  each 

other,   and    command   Haq>er's 
I   Ferry  below,  into  which  plung- 
ing missiles  of  every  kind  might 
be  hurled. 

Heedless  of  the  danger  that 
might  soon  brood  on  those 
heights.  Miles  had  done  nothing 
worthy  of  a  skillful  or  loyal 
commamler  to  save  his  post  and 
ganison  below.  He  had  placed 
a  few  troops  under  Colonel  T. 
nARPEK'B  FKURT.  |j    p^,.^^  ^^  ^|^^,  Thirty-second 

Ohio,*  on  Maryland  Heights,  but  did  not  comply  with  that  commander's 
requisition  for  intrenching  tools,  that  he  might  fortify  his  position  ;  so, 
on  the  12th,  when    McLaws'  advance   appeared  on  the  crest  of  the  Elk 

>  Franklin's  loss  was  115  killed  nnd  413  woanded  ;  tiital,  588.  His  gain  consisted  of  400  prisonera,  1 
caisson^  and  700  small  arms.     Cobb's  loss  was  upwards  of  600. 

'  These  were  the  Thirty-second  Ohio,  Thlrty-nintk,  One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth,  and  One  Handled  and 
Twenty^sixth  New  York,  and  part  of  a  Maryland  regiment 
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Mountain,  two  or  three  miles  northward,  and  soon  commenced  skirmishing,' 
Ford  had  only  a  slight  breast-work  of  trees,  with  an  abatis  in  froilt  of  it, 
near  the  crest,  for  defense.  He  repelled  an  assault  in  force  at  an  early  hour 
on  the  13th,  but  when  it  was  renewed  a  little  later,  by  Kershaw,  some  of  his  , 
troops  gave  way  and  fled  in  great  confusion.  They  were  rallied,  but  the 
Confederates  had  secured  such  vantage-ground  that,  under  cover  of  darkness, 
at  two  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Ford,  hopeless  of  aid  from  Miles,  spiked 
his  guns  and  withdrew  to  Harper's  Ferry. 

All  was  now  lost,  unless  Miles  could  hold  out  until  succor  could  come 
from  Franklin.  Harper's  Ferry  was  completely  invested  early  on  the  14th, 
the  great  hills  around  it,  excepting  Bolivar  Heights,  on  which  the  Nationals 
had  batteries,  being  then  in  possession  of  the  foe.  From  thtse  commanding 
positions  an  artillery  fire  was  opened  in  the  afternoon.  McLaws  had  pushed 
forward  to  the  Potomac  at  Sandy  Hook,  and  barred  the  way  to  escape  down 
the  river,  and  General  Wright,  with  artillery,  was  well  posted  at  the  foot  of 
Maryland  Heights.  "  Hold  out  to  the  last  extremity,  Colonel  Miles,"  said 
McClellan  by  messenger,  "  and,  if  possible,  reoccupy  Maryland  Heights  with 
your  whole  force.  The  Catoctin  Valley  is  in  our  possession,  and  you  can 
safely  cross  the  river  at  Berlin."  But  Miles  did  no  such  thing.  At  nine 
o'clock  that  night  he  allowed  his  cavalry,  two  thousand  strong,  under  Col- 
onel Davis,  to  depart,  and  before  morning  eleven  of  Ewell's  guns  were  taken 
across  the  Shenandoah,  and  so  planted  as  to  assail  the  National  batteries  on 
Bolivar  Heights,  in  reverse.  At  dawn  no  less  than  nine  batteries  opened  upon 
the  garrison.  The  portion  of  it  on  Bolivar  Heights  was  driven  to  the  lower 
hill,  near  the  town,  and  the  certain  destruction  of  all  seemed  impending. 
Miles  soon  displayed  a  white  flag,  and  at  eight  o'clock  terms  of  surrender 
had  been  agreed  upon.  Miles  was  then  dead.  His  white  flag  had  not  been 
readily  seen,  and  the  firing  had  continued  for  thirty  or  forty  minutes.  A 
shot  killed  him,  and  the  duty  of  surrendering  devolved  upon  General  White. 
Nearly  twelve  thousand  men  became  prisoners  of  war,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  spoils  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.*  The  conduct  of  Miles 
was  such,  according  to  sworn  testimony,  that  his  loyalty  to  the  cause  of 
the  Republic  is  suspected.' 

Lee  now  possessed  Maryland  Heights  and  Harper's  Ferry,  but  found 
himself  in  such  peril  that  the  victory  seemed  like  a  snare.  Franklin's  advent 
in  Pleasant  Valley  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  was  a  specter  that  appalled 
him.  The  severance  of  his  array  by  his  enemy  was  threatened,  and  he  took 
measures  to  concentrate  it.  He  withdrew  his  troops  from  South  Mountain 
across  Pleasant  Valley  and  Elk  Ridge,  and  took  position  in  the  Antietam 

>  HcLaws  and  Anderson  had  evacuated  Pleasant  Valley  on  the  day  when  Jackson  captnrcd  Marti nsburg. 
McLaws  at  once  ordered  Kershaw  to  tako  his  own  and  Barksdale's  brigades  up  a  rough  mouDtoin  rood  to  the 
crest  of  the  Elk  Mountain,  and  to  follow  the  ridge  to  Ford's  position  on  Maryland  Heights. 

•  The  number  of  men  surrendered  was  11,&S8,  half  of  them  from  New  York,  and  the  remainder  from  Ohio 
and  Maryland.  Most  of  them  were  raw  levies,  some  of  them  being  three  months  men,  under  the  President's 
coll  of  the  flrst  of  June.  The  spoils  were  73  cannon,  18,000  small  arms,  200  wagons,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
tents  and  camp  equipage. 

*  A  Commission  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter  showed  that  Miles  had  been  ordered  a  month  before 
the  surrender  to  fortify  Maryland  Heights,  but  had  neglected  to  do  so ;  that  he  had  refused  to  furnish  Ford  with 
intrenching  tools;  that  two  days  before  the  surrender  he  had  paroled  sixteen  Confederate  prisoners  and  allowed 
fbem  to  pass  Into  the  Confederate  lines,  by  which  the  foe  might  obtain  fttll  information  ;  that  ho  had  held  a  prl- 
TBte  interview  with  a  captured  Confederate  officer,  and  paroled  him ;  that  he  allowed  him  to  pass  back  into  bis 
•wn  lines,  and  that  he  appeared  among  the  flrst  to  reach  the  National  camp  as  one  of  the  victors. 
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Valley,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sharpsburg.  Jackson  also,  seeing  the  menacing 
peril,  had  left  the  matter  of  capitulation  at  Harper's  Ferry  to  A.  P.  Hill,  and 
with  the  remainder  of  his  command  recrossed  the  Potomac,  and  by  swift 
marches  rejoined  Lee  on  the  Antietam  Creek.  McLaws  saw  that  his  own 
force  might  be  crushed  by  a  vigorous  movement  on  the  part  of  Franklin, 
and  as  the  surrender  of  Harper's  Ferry  seemed  to  give  him  leave  to  with- 
draw, he  abandoned  Maryland  Heights,  passed  the  Potomac  at 
'''law!^'  the  Ferry,  and  made  his  way  to  Lee*  by  Shepherdstown.  Walker 
had  already  abandoned  Loudon  Heights,  and  made  his  way  by 
the  same  route  toward  the  main  army.  By  these  quick  movements  Lee's 
forces  became  consolidated  before  McClellan  was  ready  to  strike  him  a 
serious  blow.  On  the  16th  of  September  the  Confederate  Army  was  well 
posted  on  the  heights  near  Sharpsburg,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Antietam 
Creek,  which  traverses  a  very  beautiful  valley,  and  falls  into  the  Potomac 
six  miles  above  Harper's  Ferry. 

When  McClellan  observed  the  Confederates  retreating  from  South  Moan- 
tain,  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,*  he  ordered  his  whole  army  for- 
^  ward  in  pursuit.  Lee's  plans  were  thwarted,  and  he  found  him- 
self compelled  to  fight ;  and  with  the  troops  in  hand  that  morning  he  made 
as  great  a  display  of  power  as  possible,  that  Jackson  and  his  other  leaders, 
who  ha'd  been  operating  against  Harper's  Ferry,  might  bring  up  their  forces. 
This  stratagem  was  successful  McClellan  was  so  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  overwhelming  numbers  were  on  his  front,  that  he  hesitated,  and  finally, 
as  he  says  in  his  report  (page  200),  he  "  found  that  it  was  too  late  to  attack 
that  day."  That  hesitation  and  delay  was  fatal  At  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  he  had  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  through  the  country  by  announcing  to 
the  General-in-Chief  the  utter  demoi-alization  and  decimation  of  the  Con- 
federates, and  the  assurance  that  he  was  "  following  as  rapidly  as  the  men 
could  move  ;"*  but  sadness  followed,  for  the  hopes  excited  by  that  announce- 
ment were  not  realized. 

There  was  some  sharp  skirmishing  on  the  15th ;  first  with  cavalry  and 
then»with  artillery.  McClellan's  vanguard  of  horsemen  overtook  the  cover- 
ing cavalry  of  the  Confederates  at  Boonsborough,  charged  upon  them,  killed 
and  wounded  a  number,  and  captured  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  two 
guns.  And  when  the  main  body  of  the  Nationals  approached  the  Antietam 
Creek,  on  the  Keedysville  and  Sharpsburg  roads,  the  Confederates  opened 
their  artillery  upon  them,  and  received  some  sharp  responses.  This  was 
the  sum  of  the  conflict  on  the  15th. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th*  both  armies  were  actively  preparing  for 
battle.  The  bulk  of  the  Confederate  forces,  under  Longstreet 
^^  and  D.  H.  Hill,  stood  along  the  range  of  heights  between  Sharps- 
burg and  the  Antietam,  which  flowed  between  the  belligerents.  Longstreet 
was  on  the  right  of  the  road  between  Sharpsburg  and  Boonsborough,  and 
Hill  on  the  left.  Hood's  division  was  posted  bet\Veen  Hill  and  the  Hagers- 
town  road,  north  of  Miller's  farm,  so  as  to  oppose  an  expected  flank  move- 


1  See  McCIellnn's  dispatches.  He  erroneonsly  supposed  his  troops  bad  been  fighting  the  whole  uf  Lee^ 
ftnn7,  and  he  rfporte<l  acoonllngly.  *'  It  Is  stated,"  he  said,  **  Leo  gives  his  loss  at  15,000,'*  and  added,  **  We  are 
following  ns  rapidly  as  the  men  can  move/'  This  annonnuement  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  caused  the  Preei* 
dent  to  telegraph  to  McClellan,  saying,  "  God  bless  you  and  all  with  you  ;  dostmy  the  rebel  army  If  possible.** 
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ment  in  that  direction ;  and  near  that  point,  in  the  rear,  Jackson's  exhausted 
troops  were  posted  in  reserve,  his  line  stretching  from  the  Hagerstown  road 
toward  the  Potomac,  and  protected  by  Stuart  with  cavalry  and  artillery. 
Walker  was  posted  on  Longstreet's  right  with  two  brigades  a  little  south 
of  Sharpsburg,  near  Shaveley^s  farm.  General  Lee  had  his  quarters  in  a 
tent,  as  usual,  on  the  hill  close  by  Sharpsburg,  where  the  National  ceme- 
tery now  is,  and  from  that  point  he  overlooked  much  of  the  country  that 
was  made  a  battle-field  the  next  day. 

Along  the  line  of  the  Confederate  Army,  the  Antietam  (a  sluggish  stream 
with  few  fords)  was  spanned  by  four  stone  bridges^  of  like  architecture,  three 
of  which  were  strongly 
guarded.  McClellan 
made  his  head-quarters 
at  the  fine  brick  man- 
sion of  Philip  Pry, 
al)out  two  miles  north- 
east of  Sharpsburg,  east 
of  the  Antietam,  and 
on  each  side  of  him  in 
front  his  army  was 
posted.  On  the  right, 
near   Keedysville,  and 

on    both    sides    of    the  mcolellaic's  H«AD-QrA.T.«. 

Sharpsburg  pike,  stood  the  corps  of  Sumner  and  Hooker.  In  advance,  on 
the  right  of  the  tunipike  and  near  the  Antietam,  General  Richardson's  divi- 
sion of  Sumner's  corps  was  posted.  In  line  with  this,  on  the  left  of  that 
road,  was  Sykes's  regular  division  of  Porter's  corps,  protecting  bridge  No. 
2.  Farther  down  the  stream,  on  the  left,  and  not  far  from  No.  3,  Burnside's 
corps  was  posted.  Upon  a  ridge  of  the  first  line  of  hills  east  of  Antietam, 
between  the  turnpike  and  Pry's  house,  and  in  front  of  Sumner  and  Hooker, 

batteries  of  24-pounder  Parrott  guns,  com- 
manded by  Captains  Taft,  Langnef,  and 
Von  Kleizer,  and  Lieutenant  Weaver,  were 
planted.  On  the  crest  of  the  hill,  above 
bridge  No.  3,  were  batteries  under  Captain 
Weed  and  Lieutenant  Benjamin.  Frank- 
lin's corps  and  Couch's  division  were  far- 
ther down  in  Pleasant  Valley,  near  Browns- 
ville, and  Morrell's  division  of  Porter's 
corps  was  approaching  from  Boonsborough, 
and  Humphrey's  from  Frederick.  A  de- 
tachment of  the  Signal  Corps,  under  Major 
Myer,  had  a  station  on  Red  Ridge,  a  spur 
of  South  Mountain,  which  overlooked  the 
8IOKAL-BTAT10K  ow  RID  iiiLiA  cutirc  ficld  of  opcratious,  and  from   that 


>  The  upper,  or  No.  1.  was  at  the  crossing  of  the  Keedysville  and  Williftmsport  road ;  No.  2  was  on  the 
Keedysville  and  Shartisbunr  tnmplke,  two  miles  below;  No.  8  was  about  a  mile  below  this  and  Sharpsburg,  on 
the  Rohersvlllc  and  !»hRrp!*burs:  road;  and  No.  4  near  the  luouth  of  the  creek,  on  the  Sharpsburg  and  Harpei'ft 
Ferry  n»ail. 
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point  it  performed  very  important  service.     Such  was  the  general  po6ition 
of  the  contending  armies  on  the  1 6th  of  September. 

The  Confederates  opened  an  artillery  fire  on  the  Nationals  at  dawn,  but 
it  was  afternoon  before  McClellan  was  ready  to  put  his  troops  in  position  for 
attack,  the  morning  having  been  spent  in  reconnoitering,  finding  fords,  and 
other  preparations  required  by  prudence.  There  was  found  to  be  a  lack  of 
ammunition  and  rations,  and  these  had  to  be  supplied  from  tardily  approach- 
ing supply-trains.  Finally  he  was  in  readiness,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  Hooker  was  ordered  to  cross  the  Antietam  at  and  near  bridge'No. 
1,  with  the  divisions  of  Ricketts,  Meade,  and  Doubleday,  and  attack  and 

turn  the  Confederate  left.  Sumner 
was  directed  to  throw  over  the  stream 
during  the  night  General  Mansfield's 
corps  (Twelfth),  and  to  hold  his  own 
(Second)  ready  to  cross  early  the 
next  morning.  Hooker'a  movement 
was  successful.  Advancing  through 
the  woods  he  struck  Hood,  and  after 
a  sharp  contest,  commenced  with 
Meade's  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  near 
the  house  of  D.  Miller,  and  which 
lasted  until  dark,  the  Confederates 
were  driven  back.  Hooker's  men 
rested  that  night  on  their  arms  upon 
the  ground  they  had  won  from  their 
foe.  Mansfield's  corps  (divisions  of 
Williams  and  Greene)  crossed  the 
Antietam  during  the  evening  in  Hooker's  track,  and  bivouacked  on  Poffen- 
berger's  farm,  a  mile  in  his  rear. 

The  night  of  the  1 6th  was  passed  by  both  armies  with  the  expectation  of 
a  heavy  battle  in  the  morning.  Few  officei-s  found  lelief  from  anxiety,  for 
it  was*believed  by  many  that  it  might  be  a  turning-point  in  the  war.  Only 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  National  army  seems  to  have  had  a  lofty 
faith  that  all  would  be  well.  He  retired  to  his  room  at  a  little  past  ten 
o'clock,  and  did  not  leave  it  until  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when  the 
surrounding  hills  had  been  echoing  the  sounds  of  battle  which  had  been  rag- 
ing within  a  mile  of  head-quarters  for  three  hours.  Then,  with  some  of  his 
aids,  he  walked  to  a  beautiful  grove  on  the  brow  of  a  declivity  near  PVy's, 
overlooking  the  Antietam,  and  watched  the  battle  on  the  right  for  about  two 
hours,  when  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away  to  Porter's  position,  on  the 
right,  where  he  was  greeted,  as  usual,  by  the  hearty  cheers  of  his  admiring 
soldiers.* . 

The  contest  was  opened  at  dawn*  by  Hooker,  with  about  eighteen  thou- 
sand men.     He  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  Confederate  left, 
*  ^im.  ^^'    commanded  by  Jackson.     Doubleday  was  on  his  right,  Meade 
on  his  left,  and  Ricketts  in  the  center.     His  first  object  was  to 
push  the  Confederates  back  through  a  line  of  woods,  and  seize  the  Hagers- 

>  Onl  statement  to  the  author,  bj  Mr.  and  Mn.  Frj, 
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town  road  and  the  woods  beyond  it  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dunker  Church, 

where  Jackson's  line  lay.     The   contest  was   obstinate   :ind    severe.     The 

National  batteries  on  the  east  side  of  the 

Antietam   poured   an    enfilading   fire   on 

Jackson   that  galled  him  very  much,  and 

it  was  not  long  before  the  Confederates 

were  driven  with  heavy  loss  beyond   the 

first   line  of  woods,  and   across   an  open 

field,  which  was  covered  thickly  in  the 

morning  with  standing  corn.* 

Hooker  now  advanced  his  center  under 
Meade  to  seize  the  Ilagerstown  road  and 
the  woods  beyond.     They  were  met  by  a 
murderous   fire   from  Jackson,  who   had 
just  been  re-enforced  by  Hood's  refreshed 
troops,  and  had  brought  up  his  reserves. 
These  issued  in  great  numbers  from  the 
woods,  and  fell  heavily  upon  Meade  in  the 
cornfield.     Hooker  called  upon  Doubleday  for  aid,  and  a  brigade  under  the 
gallant  General  Hartsuff  was  instantly  forwarded  at  the  double-quick,  and 
passed  across  the  cornfield  in  the  face  of  a  terrible  storm  of  shot  and  shell 
It  fought  desperately  for  half  an  hour  unsupported,  when  its  leader  fell 
severely  wounded. 

In  the  mean  time  Mansfield's  corps  had  been  ordered  up  to  the  support  of 
Hooker,  and  while  the  divisions  of  Williams  and  Greene,  of  that  corps, 
were  deploying,  the  veteran  commander  was  mortally  wounded.  The 
charge  of  his  corps  then  devolved  on  General  Williams,  who  left  his  division 
to  the  care  of  General  Crawford.  The  latter,  with  his  own  and  Gordon's 
brigade,  pushed  across  the  open  field  and  seized  a  part  of  the  woods  on  the 
Hagerstown  road.  At  the  same  time  Green's  division  took  position  to  the  left 
of  the  Dunker  Church. 

Hooker  had  lost  heavily  by  battle  and  straggling,  yet  he  was  contending 
manfully  for  victory.  Doubleday's  guns  had  silenced  a  Confederate  battery 
on  the  extreme  right,  and  Ricketts  was  struggling  against  a  foe  constantly 
increasing,  but  was  bravely  holding  his  ground  without  power  to  advance. 
The  fight  was  very  severe,  and  at  length  the  National  line  began  to  waver 
and  give  way.  Hooker,  while  in  the  van,  was  so  severely  wounded  in  the 
foot  that  he  was  taken  from  the  field  at  nine  o'clock,  and  to  McClellan's 
head-quarters  at  Pry's,  leaving  his  command  to  Sumner,  who  had  just  arrived 
on  the  field  with  his  own  corps.  ITp  to  this  time  the  battle  had  been  fought 
much  in  detail,  both  lines  advancing  and  falling  back  as  each  received  re-en- 
forcements. 

Sumner  at  once  sent  General  Sedgwick  to  the  support  of  Crawford  and 

1  Hood  had  been  withdraim  dnrtng  the  nis^ht,  and  his  troops  had  been  replaced  bj  the  brigades  of  Lawton 
and  Trimble,  of  EwelPs  corps,  with  Jackson's  **  Stonewall  Brigade '^  under  D.  B.  Jones,  snpported  by  the 
remaining  brigades  of  Ewell.  Jackson,  surrounded  by  the  remnant  of  his  old  command,  was  in  charge  of  the 
Oonfcderate  left  That  remnant,  according  to  his  report,  was  not  more  than  4,000  strong,  it  having  been  almoat 
decimated  by  fighting  from  the  Rapid  Anna  to  the  Potomac,  and  by  straggling  in  Maryland. 

In  this  encounter  the  Confederate  leaders  Lawton  and  Jones  were  wounded,  and  Early  took  the  place  of 
the  Ibrmer  in  command. 
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Gordon,  and  Richardson  and  French  bore  down  npon  the  foe  more  to  the 
left,  when  the  corn-field,  already  won  and  lost  by  both  parties,  was  regained 
by  the  Nationals,  who  held  the  ground  around  the  Dunker  Church.  Victory 
seemed  certain  for  the  latter,  for  Jackson  and  Hood  had  commenced  retiring, 
when  fresh  troops  under  McLaws  and  Walker  came  to  Jackson^s  support, 
seconded  by  Early  on  their  left.  These  pressed  desperately  forward,  pene- 
trated the  National  line  at  a  Gap  between  Sumner's  right  and  center,  and 
the  Unionists  were  driven  back  to  the  first  line  of  woods  east  of  the  Hagers- 
town  road,  when  the  victors,  heavily  smitten  by  the  National  artillery,  and 


TIXV  OF  TUB  ▲NTICTAII  BATTLB-OBOUMD.* 

menaced  by  unflinching  Doubleday,  withdrew  to  their  original  position  near 
the  church.  Sedgwick,  twice  wounded,  was  carried  from  the  field,  when  the 
command  of  his  division  devolved  on  General  O.  O.  Howard.  Generals 
Crawford  and  Dana  were  also  wounded. 

It  was  now  about  noon,  and  fighting  had  been  going  on  since  dawn. 
The  wearied  right  needed  immediate  support.  It  came  at  a  timely  moment. 
Franklin  had  come  up  from  below,  and  McClellan,  who  remained  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Antietam,  sent  hipi  over  to  assist  the  hard-pressed  right 
He  formed  on  Howard's  left,  and  at  once  sent  Slocum  with  his  division 
toward  the  center.     At  the  same  time  General  Smith  was  ordered  to  retake 

1  This  was  the  appearance  of  the  scene  when  the  author  sketched  it^  at  the  beginning  of  October,  1864L  The 
Tiew  is  fn>ui  the  gruve,  mentioned  in  the  text,  fh>m  which  MoCIellan  watched  the  battle,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Pry,  who  accompanied  him.  The  birds  in  the  picture  are  over  certain  localities.  The  single  bird 
on  the  left  is  over  Alfred  Cort's  barn,  whoso  hoiii^  is  seen  in  the  middle  groand.  The  two  birds  are  over  the 
Daniccr  Church ;  the  three  birds  denote  the  place  of  Mammals  house ;  the  four  birds  indicate  the  position  of  a 
burying-irronnd ,  and  the  five  birds  are  over  the  spot  at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  In  the  extreme  diatance,  where 
General  Mansfield  was  killed. 
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the  ground  over  whicb  there  had  been  so  much  contention  and  bloodshed. 
Within  fifteen  minutes  after  the  order  was  given  it  was  executed.  The 
Confederates  were  driven  from  the  open  field  and  beyond  the  Hagerstown 
road  by  gallant  charges,  accompanied  by  loud  cheers,  first  by  Fi-anklin's 
Third  Brigade,  under  Colonel  Irwin,  and  then  by  the  Seventh  Maine.  In- 
spired by  this  success,  Franklin  desired  to  push  forward  and  seize  a  rough 
wooded  position  of  importance ;  but  Sumner  thought  the  movement  would 
be  too  hazardous,  and  he  was  restrained. 

•  Meanwhile  the  divisions  of  French  and  Richardson  had  been  busy.  The 
former,  with  the  brigades  of  Weber,  Kimball,  and  Morris  (the  latter  raw 
troops),  pushed  on  toward  the  center,  Weber  leading;  and  while  he  was 
fighting  hotly,  French  received  orders  from  Sumner  to  press  on  vigorously 
and  make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  the  right.  After  a  severe  contest  with  the 
brigades  of  Hill  (Colquitt's,  Ripley's,  and  McRae's)  not  engaged  with  Jackson, 
the  Confederates  were  pressed  back  to  a  sunken  road  in  much  disorder.  In 
the  mean  time  the  division  of  Richardson,* composed  of  the  brigades  of 
Meagher,  Caldwell,  and  Brooks,  which  crossed  the  Antietam  between  nine 
and  ten  o'clock,  moved  forward  to  the  attack  on  French's  left.  Right  gal- 
lantly did  Meagher  fight  his  way  up  to  the  crest  of  a  hill  overlooking  the 
Confederates  at  the  sunken  road,  suffering  dreadfully  from  a.  tempest 
of  bullets;  and  when  his  ammunition  was  almost  exhausted,  Caldwell, 
aided  by  a  part  of  Brooks's  brigade,  as  gallantly  came  to  his  support  and 
relief. 

Hill  was  now  re-enforced  by  about  four  thousand  men,  under  R.  H. 
Anderson,  and  the  struggle  was  fierce  for  a  while,  the  Confederates  trying 
to  seize  a  ridge  on  the  National  left  for  the  purpos€f  of  turning  that  fiank. 
This  was  frustrated  by  a  quick  and  skillful  movement  by  Colonel  Cross  with 
his  "  Fighting  Fifth '"  New  Hampshire.  He  and  the  Confederates  had  a 
race  for  the  ridge  along  parallel  lines,  fighting  as  they  ran.  Cross  won  it, 
and  being  re-enforced  by  the  Eighty-fii-st  Pennsylvania,  the  Confederates  were 
driven  back  with  a  heavy  loss  in  men,  and  the  colors  of  the  Foui'th  North 
Carolina.  An  effort  to  flank  the  right  at  the  same  time  was  checked  by 
French,  Brooks,  and  a  part  of  Caldwell's  force,'  and  a  charge  of  the  Con- 
federates directly  on  Richardson's  front  was  quickly  repulsed.  The  National 
line  was  steadily  advanced  until  the  foe  was  pushed  back  to  Dr.  Piper's 
house,  near  the  Sharpsburg  road,  which  formed  a  sort  of  citadel  for  them, 
and  there  they  made  an  obstinate  stand.  Richardson's  artillery  was  now 
brought  up,  and  while  that  brave  leader  was  directing  the  fire  of  Captain 
Graham's  battery,  he  was  felled  by  a  ball  that  proved  fatal.'  General  W.  S. 
Hancock  succeeded  him  in  command,  when  a  charge  was  made  that  drove 
the  Confederates  from  Piper's  in  the  utmost  conftision,  and  only  the  skillful 
show  of  strength  by  a  few  of  his  fresh  troops  prevented  a  fatal  severance  of 

1  See  note  2,  i>ag«  410. 

*  Colonel  Francis  C.  Barlow  performed  eminent  service  at  this  point  in  the  straggle.  With  the  Sixty-fir»t 
and  Slxtv-fuarth  New  Tork  he  attacked  the  flank  of  the  Confederate  force  that  was  trying  to  enfllude  the 
Notional  line^  and  captured  three  hundred  of  the  men  and  three  flags.  With  the^e  two  regiments.  asslMtt^d  by 
Kimbairs  brizode.  he  so  irallantly  charged  the  Confederates  on  the  right  of  Caldwell,  that  they  were  repulsed 
and  scattered  in  great  oonfbsion. 

s  Oenerml  Richardson  was  taken  to  MoCleIlan*s  bead-quarters  (Pry^tX  where  he  died  after  soflMnf  seTen 
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Lee's  line.'  The  Nationals  were  deceived,  and  did  not  profit  by  the  ad- 
vantage gained.     Night  soon  closed  the  action  on  the  right  and  center,  the 

Unionists  holding  the  ground  they 
had  acquired.  In  the  struggle  near 
the  center,  the  gallant  General 
Meagher  was  wounded  and  carried 
from  the  field,  and  his  command 
devolved  on  Colonel  Burke,  of  the 
New  York  Sixty-third. 

During  the  severe  conflicts  of 
the  day,  until  late  in  the  afternoon. 
Porter's  corps,  with  artillery,  and 
Pic asan ton's  cavalry,  had  remained 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Antietam  as 
a  reserve,  and  in  holding  the  road 
from  Sharpsburg  to  Middletown  and 
Boonsborough.        Then     McClellan 

W,HP«LD  B.  HANCOCK.  ^^^^      ^^^      brigadCS      tO      SUppOrt      thc 

wearied  right,  and  six  battalions  of  Sykes's  regulars  were  thrown  across 
bridge  No.  2,  on  the  Sharpsburg  road,  to  drive  away  the  Confederate 
sharp-shooters,  who  were  seriously  interfering  with  Pleasanton's  horse  batte- 
ries there.  Warren's  brigade  was  sent  more  to  the  left,  on  the  right  and 
rear  of  Bumside,  who  held  the  extreme  left  of  the  National  lina  This 
brings  us  to  a  notice  of  the  operations  of  the  day  under  the  directions  of 
Bumside. 

The  left  was  resting  on  the  slopes  opposite  bridge  No.  3,  at  Rohrback's 
farm,  a  little  below  Sharpsburg,  which  was  held  on  the  morning  of  the 
17th  by  the  brigade 
of  Toombs  (Second 
and  Twentieth  Geor- 
gia), supported  by 
sharp-shooters  and 
batteries  on  Long- 
street's  right  wing, 
commanded  by  D.  R. 
Jones.  B  u  r  n  s  i  d  e 
was  directed,  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  to  cross 
that  bridge,  attack 
the  foe,  carry  the 
heights  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the 
Antietam,  and  ad- 
vance along  their 
crest    upon    Sharps- 

.  £.  ^  -  THB  BUBHBIDS  BBIDOI. 

burg.     It  was  a  task 

»  D.  H.  Hill,  In  his  report,  speaking  of  the  struggle  at  this  point,  declared  that "  aflfairs  looked  very  critical,* 
for  the  Nationals  M'ere  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  hill  which  commanded  Sharpsburg  and  the  Confederate 
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of  greatest  difficulty,  for  the  approaches  to  the  bridge  were  in  the  nature  of  a 
defile,  exposed  to  a  raking  fire  from  the  Confederate  batteries,  and  an  enfila- 
ding one  from  their  sharp-shooters.  In  several  attempts  to  cross  the  bridge 
Burnside  was  repulsed.  Finally,  at  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
Fifty-first  New  York  and  Fifty-first  Pennsylvania  charged  across  and  drove 
its  defenders  to  the  heights.  Gathering  strength  at  the  bridge  by  the  cross- 
ing of  the  divisions  of  Sturgis,  Wilcox,  and  Rodman,  and  Scammon's  bri- 
gade, with  the  batteries  of  Durell,  Clark,  Cook,  and  Simmons,  Burnside 
charged  up  the  hill,  and  drove  the  Confederates  almost  to  Sharpsburg,  the 
Ninth  New  York  capturing  one  of  their  batteries.  Just  then  A.  P.  Hill's 
division,  which  had  been  hastening  up  from  Harper's  Ferry,  came  upon  the 
ground,  and  under  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  charged  upon  Bumside's  extreme 
left,  and  after  severe  fighting,  in  which  General  Rodman  was  mortally 
wounded,  drove  him  back  almost  to  the  bridge.  In  that  charge  General  L. 
O'B.  Branch,  of  North  Carolina,  was  killed.  The  pursuit  was  checked  by 
the  National  artillery  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  stream,  under  whose  fire 
the  reserves  led  by  Sturgis  advanced,  and  the  Confederates  did  not  attempt 
to  retake  the  bridge.  Darkness  closed  the  conflict  here,  as  it  did  all  along 
the  line. 

Hill  came  up  just  in  time,  apparently,  to  save  Lee's  army  from  capture  or 
destruction.  Experts  say  that  if  Burnside  had  accomplished  the  passage  of 
the  bridge  and  the  advance  movement  an  hour  earlier,  or  had  Porter  been 
sent  a  few  hours  sooner  to  the  support  of  the  hard-struggling  right,  that 
result  would  doubtless  have  ensued.  It  is  easy  to  conjecture  what  might 
have  been.  We  have  to  do  only  with  what  occurred.  Looking  upon  the 
event  from  that  stand-point,  we  see  darkness  ending  one  of  the  most  memo- 
rable days  of  the  war  because  of  its  great  and  apparently  useless  carnage, 
for  the  result  was  only  hurtftil  in  the  extreme  to  both  parties.*  With  the 
gloom  of  that  night  also  ended  the  conflict  known  as  The  Battlb  of  Antib- 
TAM,  in  which  McClellan  said  (erroneously  as  to  the  number  of  troops) 
"  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  men  and  five  hundred  pieces  of  artillery 
were  for  fourteen  hours  engaged.*  Our  soldiers  slept  that  night,"  he  said, 
"  conquerors  on  a  field  won  by  their  valor,  and  covered  by  the  dead  and 
wounded  of  the  enemy." 

When  the  morning  of  the  18th  dawned,  both  parties  seemed  willing  not 

rear.  He  rallied  two  hundred  men,  and  made  attac^ks  with  surprising  effect.  **  The  Yankees  were  completely 
deceived  by  this  boldness,''  said  Hill  in  his  re[H)rt  (Reports  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  it  117),  "and 
induced  to  believe  that  there  was  a  large  force  In  our  center.'' 

»  For  details  of  the  'Battle  of  Antietam  (which  the  Confederates  call  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg),  see  the 
reports  of  Generals  McClellan  and  Lee,  and  their  subordinate  commanders.  From  these  sources,  and  from  writ- 
ten and  oral  statements  trovx  actors  In  the  scene,  the  author  has  constructed  the  foregoing  outline  narrative. 

The  losses  in  that  battle  were  very  severe.  From  careful  estimates,  made  after  consulting  the  most  reliable 
statements,  it  appears  that  McClellan^s  army  was  in  round  numbers  87,000  men,  and  that  of  Lee  about  60.000. 
Coucirs  division  of  5,000  men  was  too  far  away  from  the  battle  on  that  day  to  be  available,  having  been  sent,  for 
sonic  purpost%  toward  Harpi'r's  Ferry.  McClellan  reported  his  entire  loss  on  that  day  at  12,460  men,  of  whom 
2,010  were  killed.  Ho  estimated  the  loss  of  Lee  as  much  greater.  No  reliable  official  statement  seems  to  have 
been  made  by  the  (Confederate  commander.  The  losses  of  the  Unionists  fell  heavily  upon  particular  brigades 
at  particular  points  in  the  battle.  That  of  the  gallant  Dury<^e,  for  example,  returned  from  th>  field  with  not 
more  than  twenty  men  and  four  colors. — Statement  to  the  author  by  General  Dury6e.  See  also  History  of 
Ihtryie''9  Brigade^  by  Franklin  B.  Hough,  page  19.  The  carnage  on  the  other  side  also  fell  on  particular  bri- 
gades. Jackson,  in  his  report,  says  "more  than  half  of  the  brigades  of  Lawton  and  Hays  were  either  killed  or 
woanded,  and  more  than  a  third  of  Trimble's ;  and  all  the  regimental  commanders  in  those  brigades,  except 
two,  were  killed  or  wounded." 

s  MoCletUm's  Report,  page  210. 
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to  renew  the  strife.  Lee  was  really  in  a  sad  plight,  for  he  could  not  easily 
call  to  his  aid  any  re-enforcements ;  his  supplies  were  nearly  exhausted,  and 
his  army  was  terribly  shattered  and  disorganized.^  A  careful  estimate  has 
made  his  losses  at  that  time,  since  he  commenced  the  invasion  of  Maryland, 
a  fortnight  before,  nearly  thirty  thousand  men.*    McClellan's  army  was  also 

greatly  shattered; 
but  on  the  mom- 
'  ing  after  the  battle 
he  was  joined  by 
fourteen  thousand 
fresh  troops  under 
Couch  and   Hum- 
phrey.    It   is  cer- 
tain     now      that 
with     these,    and 
the    effective    re- 
of  his   ar- 
he      might 
have    cap- 
or    ruined 
army    that 
But     there 
grave    con- 
siderations  to   be 
heeded.      McClel- 
lan  afterward  said, 
"  Virginia       was 
lost,    Washington 
menaced,      Mary- 
land invaded — the 
National     cause 
could    afford     no 
risks   of  defeat."* 
He  therefore  hesi- 
tated, and  finally, 
in    opposition    to 
the      advice      of 
Franklin    and 
others,  he  deferred 
a  renewal   of  the 

battle  until  the  next  morning.  When  that  morning  dawned,  and  he  sent  his 
cavalry  to  reconnoiter,  the  National  army  had  no  foe  to  fight,  for  Lee,  with 
his  shattered  legions,  had  recrossed  the  Potomac  under  cover  of  darkness. 
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BATTUE  OP  AirriKTAlC. 


1  Wo  have  before  remarked  that  Lee  lost  more  bj  desertion  than  he  gained  by  recruits  in  Maryland.  In  his 
report  of  the  Maryland  campaign,  he  says  the  privations  of  rest  and  food,  and  general  lack  of  supplies,  **  com- 
pelled thousands  of  brave  men  to  absent  themselves,  and  numymore  had  done  90  from  unworthy  moMeea. 
This  great  battle  was  fought  by  less  than  40,000  men  on  our  side." 

*  He  lost  8,000  made  prisoners ;  also  15,000  small  arms,  18  cannon,  and  89  battle-flags. 

*  McClellan's  Report,  page  211. 
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and  was  on  the  soil  of  his  native  Virginia,  with  eight  batteries  under  Pen- 
dleton on  the  river-bluffs,  menacing  pursuers. 

That  evening*  at  dusk  General  Porter  ordered  General  Griffin,    •  scpt  19, 
with  his  own  and  Barnes's  brigade,  to   cross  the  Potomac   to        ^®^ 
carry  Lee's  batteries.     It  was  done,  and  four  of  their  guns  were     jg^  ^^  ^ 
captured.     On  the  following  morning,*  a  part  of  Porter's  divi- 
sion made  a  reconnobsance  in  force.     When  a  mile  from  the  ford  they 
were  surprised  by  A.  P.  Hill,  who  lay  in  ambush,  and  they  were  driven  back 
into  and  across  the  river  in  great  disorder,  with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  men 
made  prisoners.     The  Confederates  held  the  Virginia  bank  of  the  stream  all 
that  day,  and  on  the  next,  Lee  moved  leisurely  toward  Martinsburg,  destroy- 
ing the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  much  of  the  way,  with  Stuart  lingering 
on  his  rear  to  cover  that  retreat,  and  to  deceive  McClellan  by  a  show  of 
numbers  and  vigor.     Stuart  recrossed  the  river  at  Williamsport  on  the  same 
day,  when  he  was  driven  back  by  General  Couch  with  a  heavy  force  of  all 
arms.     McClellan  then  sent  General  Williams  to  retake  Maryland  Heights ; 
and  two  days  later*  Greneral  Sumner  occupied  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
threw  pontoon  bridges   across  the  Potomac  and   Shenandoah    *    ^^ 
rivers  at  that  place. 

Lee  rested  a  few  days,  and  then  moved  leisurely  up  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley to  the  vicinity  of  Bunker's  Hill  and  Winchester,  breaking  up  the  railway 
much  of  the  distance  between  the  latter  place  and  Harper's  Ferry.     McClel- 
lan, meanwhile,  had  begun  to  call  for  re-enforcements  and  supplies,  as  pre- 
requisites to  a  pursuit.     His  disorganized  army  needed  re-organization.    His 
cavalry  force  was  greatly  weakened  by  casualties  in  battle,  fatigues,  and 
a  distemper  which  disabled  four  thousand  horses ;  and  clothing,  shoes,  and 
camp  equipage,  were  greatly  needed.     On  the  27th*'  he  renewed 
an  application  made  on  the  23d  for  re-enforcements,  and  then 
informed  the  Government  that  he  intended  to  hold  his  army  where  it  was, 
and  "  attack  the  enemy  should  he  attempt  to  recross  into  Maryland."     The 
Government  was  lastounded  by  this  declaration,  and  the  loyal  people,  remem- 
bering the  fatal  restraints  which  had  for  months  been  holding  the  gallant 
Army  of  the  Potomac  from  substantial  victories,  were  very  impatient.     The 
President  hastened  to  that  army*  to  find  out  its  actual  condition      ^ 
by  personal  observation.     He  was  so  well  satisfied  that  it  was 
competent  to  move  at  once  in  pursuit  of  Lee,  that  on  the  6th  he  instructed 
McClellan  to  "  cross  the  Potomac  and  give  battle  to  the  enemy,  or  drive  him 
South.     Your  army  must  now  move,"  he  said,  "  while  the  roads  are  good.'* 

Twenty  days  were  spent  in  correspondence  between  the  commander  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  the  National  authorities  before  that  order  was 
obeyed,  the  former  calling  for  and  receiving  re-enforcements  and  supplies, 
and  complaining  of  a  lack  of  both  to  make  it  safe  to  move  forward.*  At 
length,  when  the  beautiful  month  of  October,  during  which  the  roads  were 
perfect,  had  nearly  passed  by,  and  Lee's  army  was  thoroughly  rested,  sup- 

1  McClellan  oomplained  of  a  want  of  horses,  of  shoes,  of  clothing,  and  of  transportation,  when  the  record 
shows  that  not  a  single  requisition  was  left  unanswered  by  immediate  and  full  supply.  His  quartermaster- 
general  declared* before  the  army  crossed  the  Potomac  that  complaints  concerning  clothing,  particularly,  were 
**  granndlesa,^  and  that  every  requisition  was  promptly  met  See  General  Halleck^s  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  October  28th,  1S62.  In  reading  the  correspondence  and  the  testimony  concerning  the  delay  in  moving  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac^  and  the  commander's  continual  complaints  of  a  lack  of  men  and  supplies  to  make  pursuit 
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plied,  re-enforced,  and  his  communications  with  Richmond  were  re-established, 
McClellan's  advance  began  to  cross  the  Potomac,  on  a  pontoon- 

*^M2.*^     bridge  at  Berlin,*  and  on  the  2d  of  November  he  announced  that 
his  whole  army  was  once  more  in  Virginia,  prepared  to  move 
southward  on  the  east  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  instead  of  pursuing  Lee  up  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  on  its  western  side. 

Meanwhile  Stuart,  with  eighteen  hundred  cavalry,had recrossed  the  river 
at  Williamsport,  and  made  once  again  a  complete  circuit  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  without  loss.  He  pushed  on  as  far  as  Chambersburg,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  destroyed  a  large  amount  of  property,*  and  captured  and 
paroled  nearly  three  hundred  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  found  in  the  hospital 
there.  Then  he  made  a  sweep  around  to  the  Potomac  below  McClellan's 
left,  and  recrossed  into  Virginia  at  White's  Ford. 

When  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  now  over  one  hundred  thousand  strong,* 
was  ready  to  cross  the  river,  Pleasanton,  with  his  cavalry,  led  the  way  at 
Berlin.  Bumside  followed,  leading  an  immense  wagon-train,  and  others  fol- 
lowed liim.  Perceiving  this  movement,  the  Confederates  began  retreating 
up  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  followed  by  Generals  Sedgwick  and  Hancock  a 
short  distance.  By  the  4th,*  the  National  aiTny,  re-enforced  by 
the  divisions  of  Generals  Sigel  and  Sickles  from  Washington,  occu- 
pied the  whole  region  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  with  several  of  its  gaps,  from 
Harj>er's  Ferry  to  Paris,  on  the  road  from  Aldie  to  Winchester,  and  on  the 
6th  McClellan's  head-quarters  were  at  Rectortown,  near  Front  Royal.  The 
Confederates,  meanwhile,  were  falling  back,  and  so,  from  the  Potomac  to 
Front  Royal  and  Warrenton,  the  two  great  armies  moved  in  parallel  lines, 
with  the  lofty  i*ange  of  the  Blue  Ridge  between  them,  and  Richmond  as  the 
seeming  objective. 

That  race  was  watched  with  the  most  intense  anxiety.     It  was  hoped 
that  McClellan,  with  his  superior  force  and  equipment  and  ample  supplies,* 
might  capture  or  disperse  the  army  of  his  opponent  by  gaining  its  front,  and 
striking  it  heavy  blows  on  the  flank  through  the  mountain  passes.     But  Lee 
was,  as  usual,  too  quick  for  his  opponent.     Anticipating  this  movement  of 

or  fighting  a  safe  operation,  one  is  reminded  of  the  famous  letter  of  Napoleon  to  Marshal  Aagerean,  on  the  2l9t 
of  February,  1$14,  whioii  gives  his  idea  of  making  war.  The  marshal  had  given  excuses  similar  to  those  of 
MoClellan  for  inaction.    Napoleon  aaid  :— 

**  What  I  Six  hours  after  receiving  the  first  troops  trom  Spain  you  ore  not  yet  in  the  field  I  Six  hours*  rest 
is  quite  enough  for  them.  I  conquered  at  Nongis  with  a  brigade  of  dragoons  coming  fW>m  Spain,  who  from 
Bayonne  had  not  drawn  rein.  Do  you  say  that  the  six  battalions  fh>m  Nimes  wont  clothes  and  equipage,  and 
are  uninstructcd  ?  Augereau,  what  miserable  excuses  I.  I  have  destroyed  80,000  enemies  with  battalions  of 
conscripts,  scarcely  clothed,  nnd  without  cartridge-boxes.  The  National  Guard  are  pitiful  I  have  here  4,000 
trom  Angers  ond  Bretagne,  in  round  hats,  without  cartridge-boxes,  but  with  good  weapons;  nnd  1  have  made 
them  toll.  There  is  no  money,  do  you  s.ay  ?  But  where  do  you  expect  lo  get  money  but  from  the  pockets  of 
the  jncmy?  You  have  no  teams?  Seize  them!  You  have  no  mosrazlnes?  Tut,  tut,  that  is  too  ridiculous! 
I  onlcr  you  to  put  yourself  In  the  field  twelve  hours  after  you  receive  this  letter.  If  you  are  still  the  Aujrereau 
of  ('astigliono,  keep  your  command.  If  your  sixty  years  are  too  much  for  you,  relinquish  it  to  the  oldi^st  of  your 
frotu'ml  oftictrs.  77ie  country  U  menaced  and  in  danger.  It  can  only  ^e  sared  by  daring  ami  akicrity^  and 
n  tt  by  rain  delays.  You  must  have  a  nucleus  of  fi.000  picked  troops.  I  have  not  so  many ;  yet  1  have  destroyeil 
t'.iieo  armies,  captured  40,000  prisoners,  taken  200  pieces  of  artillery,  and  thrice  saved  the  capital.  The  enemy 
:ire  in  full  flight  upon  Troyes?  Be  before  them.  Act  no  longer  as  of  late.  Resume  the  method  and  spirit  of 
'98.  When  Frenchmen  seo  your  plume  waving  in  the  van,  and  you,  first  of  all,  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire,  you 
will  do  with  them  whatever  you  will.'" 

»  This  consisted  of  a  large  quantity  of  military  supplies,  clothing,  5,000  musketa,  the  railway  buildings. 
Including  station-house  and  machine-shops,  and  several  trains  of  loaded  cars. 

»  Lee  reported  his  force  then  present  at  86,588,  of  whom  78,554  were  fit  for  duty.  His  entire  army,  present 
and  absent,  numbered  158,790.  . 
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his  foe,  he  had  pushed  Longstreet  rapidly  forward,  and  on  the  day  after 
McClellan's  army  had  crossed  the  river,  that  able  general  had  crossed  the 
Blue  Ridge,  and  was  at  Culpepper  Court-House*  in  heavy  force, 
between  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  Richmond,  ready  to  dispute     *  ?^  ^ 
the  advance  of  the  latter  in  its  direct  line  of  march  toward  the  Con- 
federate capital.     Nothing  but  a  quick  and  vigorous  movement,  by  which 
Lee's  army  might  be  severed  and  destroyed  in  detail,  could  now  secure  a  sub- 
stantial victory  for  the  Nationals.     Would  it  be  done  ?    Experience  shook 
its  head  ominously.     The  faith  of  the  Government  and  of  the  loyal  people  in 
McClellan's  ability  or  disposition  to  achieve  a  victory  by  such  movement 
was  exhausted,  and  on  the  5th  of  November  an  order  was  issued  from  the 
War  Department  relieving  him  of  his  command,  and  putting  General  Bum- 
side  in  his  place.     This  order,  borne  by  General  Buckingham,  was  received 
by  McClellan  late  in  the  evening  of  the  7th,  at  which  time  Burnside  was  in 
the  tent  of  the  chief 

Twice  before,  the  command  of  that  army  had  been  offered  to  Burnside, 
who  came  from  North  Carolina  with  the  prestige  of  a  successful  leader.  He 
had  modestly  declined  it,  because  he  felt  himself  mcompetent  for  the  station. 
That  modest  estimate  of  his  ability  now  made  him  shrink  from  the  honor 
and  the  grave  responsibilities ;  but  duty  at  that  critical  moment,  and  the 
peremptory  orders  of  his  Government,  compelled  him  to  take  both,  and  with 
the  spirit  of  the  assurance,  "  I'll  try,"  he  assumed  the  command  on  the  10th 
of  November.^ 

Burnside's  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  his  trust  made  him  exceedingly 
cautious,  and  instead  of  going  forward  to  the  point  of  a  great  battle,  to 
wliich  McClellan's  movements  seemed  tending,  with  promises  of  success,'  he 
occupied  about  ten  days  getting  the  army,  now  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  strong,  well  in  mind  and  hand,  and  in  reorganizing  it.^  He  also 
adopted  a  new  plan  of  operations,  by  which  the  capture  of  Richmond  rather 
than  the  immediate  destruction  of  Lee's  army  was  made  the  objective.  The 
National  army  was  moving  rapidly  away  froirt  its  base  of  supplies  into  an 
enemy's  country,  at  a  season  when  inclement  weather  might  be  expected ; 
while  the  Confederate  Army  was  continually  nearing  its  base  of  supplies. 
Burnside  therefore  determined,  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  General-in-Chief, 
to  make  Aquia  Creek,  connected  by  railroad  with  Fredericksburg,  his  base, 
and  to  operate  from  that  point  by  a  nearer  route  to  Richmond  than  Gor- 

*  At  that  time  tho  Army  of  the  Potomnc  was  masstxl  near  Warrenton,  as  follows: — "The  First.  Second,  and 
Fifth  Corps,  reserve  artillery,  and  general  head-quarters,  at  Warrenton ;  Ninth  Corps  on  the  line  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock, in  the  vicinity  of  WaterifKi:  the  Sixth  Corps  at  New  Baltimore;  the  Eleventh  Corps  at  New  Balti- 
mori',  Oaint'sville,  and  Thofoaghfaro  Gap;  8icld<-8's  division  of  the  Third  Corps,  on  the  Orange  an<l  Alexandria 
railroad,  from  Manassas  Junction  to  Warrenton  Junction;  Pleasanton  across  the  Rappahannock  at  Amlsville, 
Jefferson.  «kc.,  with  his  pickits  at  Hazel  River,  facing  Longstreet,  six  miles  from  Culpepper  Court-House; 
and  Bayard  at  Rappahannock  Station."— See  McClellan's  Report,  page  287. 

*  At  that  time  Lee's  army  was  in  a  perilous  j>o8ition.  A  great  part  of  It,  as  we  have  observed,  was  under 
Longstreet,  in  the  vicinity  of  tho  Rapid  Anna;  while  Jackson,  with  a  heavy  force,  was  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  near  Chester  and  Thornton's  Gaps.  A  vigorous  movement  forward  at  this  time  must  have  fatally 
severt'd  the  two  forces.  To  effect  that  object  seems  to  have  been  McC'lellan's  design.  "  I  doubt,"  he  said, 
**  whether,  during  the  whole  period  that  I  had  the  honor  to  command  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  it  was  in  such 
excellent  condition  to  fight  a  greait  battle.'' 

*  Ho  consolidated  the  six  corps  of  the  army  into  three  grand  divisions  of  two  corps  each.  The  Right  Grand 
Division,  commandeil  by  General  Sumner,  was  composed  of  the  Second  Corps,  (Jenerai  Ctmch,  ind  the  Ninth 
Co^p^  General  Wilcox.  The  Center  Grand  Division,  under  General  Hooker,  was  composeil  of  the  Third  Corps, 
General  St<m©man,  and  the  Fifth  Corps,  General  Butt»*rflel<i.  The  Left  Grand  Division,  under  General  Frankltn, 
iras  composed  of  the  First  Corps,  under  General  Reynohls,  and  the  Sixth  Corps,  under  General  W.  F.  Smith. 
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/ 
donsville.  In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  his  forces  began  to  move 
toward  Fredericksburg  on  the  16th.*  Meanwhile  Jackson  had 
been  making  some  demonstration  north  and  west  of  Winchester, 
for  the  purpose  of  detaching  a  part  of  Bumside's  force  in  that  direction,  but 
failed  ;  while  Lee,  with  the  great  body  of  his  troops,  had  retired  to  Gordons- 
ville. 

Sumner  led  the  movement*  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  to- 
ward Falmouth,  opposite  Fredericksburg,  with  the  expectation 
of  crossing  the  river  at  once,  and  taking  possession  of  the  city 
and  the  commanding  heights  in  its  rear.  A 
feint  was  made  toward  Gordonsville,  to  mask 
this  movement,  but  Lee  penetrated  it,  and 
put  in  motion  a  countervailing  force  down 
the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The  head  of 
Sumner's  column  arrived  at  Falmouth  on 
the  1 7th,  and  was  assailed  by  a  light  battery 
already  planted  on  the  heights  back  of  Fred- 
ericksburg. This  was  soon  silenced  by 
Petitt's  battery,  planted  on  the  highest  hill 
back  of  Falmouth,  in  the  mansion  on  the 
summit  of  which,  on  his  arrival  toward  even- 
ing. General  Sumner  made  his  quarters. 
He  was  anxious  to  cross  over  and  seize  those 
hei<jhts.  The  bridcres  were  destroved,  but 
the   stream  was   fordable  just    above   Fal- 

8UMNER^B  HEAD-QUAETKKS.  ^^^^^^j^  rjr^^    ^^^^   ^^^^     OCCUpicd     by    a     rCgi- 

ment  of  Virginia  cavalry  and  Barksdale's  Mississippi  brigade  of  sharp-shoot- 
ers, their  leader  making  his  quarters  where  McDowell  had  made  his,  in  the 
fine  brick  building  of  the  Fanners'  Bank,  corner  of  George   and  Princess 
Streets.     The  city  and  those  heights  might  then  have  been  easily  taken,  but 
Burnside  thought  it  best  not'to  do  so 
until  his  communications  with  Aquia 
Creek  were  established.     Besides,  ex- 
pected pontoons  had  not  arrived,  and 
a  sudden  rain  might  cut  off  the  occu- 
pying force  from  the  main  army,  and 
expose  it  to  capture   by  the   rapidly 
approaching   legions   of  Lee.     So   no 
attempt  to  cross  was  made.* 

Four  days  after  his  arrival,  when  a 
greater  portion  of  the  National  army 
was  near  Falmouth,  and  its  cannon 
commanded    Fredericksburg,   Sumner 

^     ,,     demanded  the  surrender  of  ''^-™'  "^^'"'  FREUEu.cKSBrRo. 

«  Nov.  21. 

the  city.*     The  authorities  replied,  that  while  it  should  not  be 

1  without  a  shadow  of  truth,  General  Lee  encouraged  his  troops  and  the  deceived  people  bj  aolemnlj 
declaring  in  his  offlclal  report  that  "^the  advance  of  General  Sumner  reached  Falmouth  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
17th,  and  attempted  to  cross  the  Rappahannock,  but  was  driven  back  by  Colonel  Ball  with  the  Fifteenth  Vir- 
ginia cavalrj,  four  companies  of  Mississippi  infantry,  and  Lewises  light  battery.^ 
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nsed  for  offensive  operations  against  the  National  army,  any  attempt  of  that 
army  to  occupy  it  would  be  stoutly  resisted.  Expecting  an  immediate 
assault  in  response  to  this  refusal,  a  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants  fled, 
and  Barksdale's  sharp-shooters  were  distributed  throughout  the  town  in 
ambush  behind  buildings. 

Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  National  army  before  Fredericksburg, 
a  large  force  was  de- 
tailed to  repair  the  rail- 
way between  that  city 
and  Aquia  Creek,  its 
base  of  supplies.  The 
Confederates  had  de- 
stroyed all  of  the 
bridges  and  much  of 
the  track,  but  it  was 
soon  put  in  sufficient 
order  for  temporary 
purposes.  The  bridges 
were  rebuilt^  rudely 
but  strongly  of  wood, 
the  most  notable  speci- 

^         ,   .     ,  \^       ^  BWDOK   BUILT  BT  80LDIBM   OVER  POTOMAC  RUK. 

men  of  which  was  that 

over  the  Potomac  Creek,  that  traversed  a  deep  ravine.     It  was  four  hundred 

feet  in  length,  and  its  top  was  ninety  feet  above  the  water.' 

Before  this  line  of  communication  was  established,  the  Confederates  had 
made  the  seizure  of  Fredericksburg  and  the  heights  behind  it  impossible 
without  a  severe  battle.  Lee's  army,  eighty  thousand  strong,  had  pushed 
forward  toward  the  Rappahannock  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  at  the  close  of 
November*  it  lay  in  a  semicircle  around  Fredericksburg,  each 

a  1802. 

wing  resting  on  the  river ;  its  right  at  Port  Royal,  below  the  city, 
and  its  left  six  miles  above  the  city.  Lee'sengineers  had  been  very  busy, 
and  had  constructed  two  lines  of  fortifications  along  two  concentric  ridges  a 
mile  apart,  extending  from  the  river,  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  city,  to  the 
Fredericksburg  and  Richmond  railway,  three  miles  below  the  town.  These 
had  grown  without  the  possible  interference  of  the  Nationals,  for  not  until 
the  second  week  in  December  were  pontoons,  which  had  been  ordered,  ready 
for  constructing  bridges  to  cross  the  river.  So  formidable  were  their  works 
then,  that  a  direct  attack  in  front,  with  Lee's  main  force  behind  them,  would 
be  almost  like  madness. 

Arrangements  were  made  to  cross  the  river  at  Skenker's  Neck,  twelve 
miles  below  Falmouth,  and  turn  the  Confederate  right.  This  was  discovered, 
and  Lee  sent  so  heavy  a  force  in  that  direction  that  the  enterprise  was  aban- 
doned. Yet  those  preparations  had  so  engaged  Lee's  attention,  that  he  kept 
a  large  force  down  the  river  to  prevent  such  movement ;  and  Burnside  felt 
satisfied  that  he  might  successfully  make  a  sudden  crossing,  and  attack  Lee's 

>  The  plotare  shows  tho  appearance  of  that  structure.  The  two  stone  piers  were  the  remains  of  the  old 
bridge.  A  writer  of  the  day  said:  **It  Is  a  precarious  thing  in  appearance,  the  track  siroplj  propped  upon 
tTMtle-work  of  round  logs,  and  m  the  trains  creep  over  the  abyns,  the  impressions  of  the  spectators  are  not,  in 
the  aggregate,  coinrortahic/' 
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front  and  fatally  penetrate  it,  while  his  army  was  thus  divided  Prepara- 
tions for  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Rappahannock  were  made  accordingly. 
The  topgraphy  of  the  river  shores  favored  the  enterprise,  for  Stafford 
Heights,  where  the  Nationals  lay,  were  close  to  its  banks,  and  commanded 
the  plain  on  which  the  city  stands,  while  the  heights  on  which  Lee's  batte- 
ries were  planted  were  from  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  banks.  Such  being  the  case,  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  to  oppose 
the  construction  of  the  bridges  but  the  Mississippi  sharp-shooters  in  the 
city. 

Every  thing  was  in  readiness  on  the  10th  of  December.  During  that 
night  Stafford  Heights,  under  the  direction  of  General  Hunt,  chief  of  artil- 
lery, were  dotted  by  twenty-nme  batteries  containing  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  guns,  so  arranged  that  they  commanded  the  space  between  the  town 
and  the  heights  back  of  it,  and  might  protect  the  crossing  of  the  troops.  Bum- 
side's  head-quarters  were  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Phillips,  on  the  heights,  a  mile 
from  the  river,  from  which  he  could  survey  the  whole  field  of  operations. 
The  Grand  Divisions  of  Sumner  and  Hooker,  sixty  thousand  strong,  lay  in 
front  of  the  city,  and  that  of  Franklin,  forty  thousand  strong,  two  miles 
below.  It  was  amuiged  to  throw  five  pontoon  bridges  across  the  Rappa- 
hannock for  the  passage  of  these  troops — three  of  them  opposite  the  city,  and 
two  where  Franklin  was  to  cross. 

Before  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  the  engineers  were  quietly 
but  vigorously  at  work  making  the  bridges,  covered  by  the  Fifly-seventh 

and  Sixty-sixth  New 
York,  of  Zooks's  bri- 
gade, Hancock's  divi- 
sion, and  concealed  by 
a  fog.  They  had  one 
of  the  bridges  about 
two-thirds  completed, 
when  they  and  their 
work  were  discovered. 
This  drew  upon  them 
a  shower  of  rifle-balls 
from  the  Mississippians 
THB  PHILLIPS  HOUSE  ON  FiRB.»  coucealcd  bchiud  walls 

and  houses  on  the  city  side  of  the  stream.  At  the  same  time  a  signal-gun 
was  fired  to  call  the  Confederate  hosts  to  arms,  for  Genei-al  Lee  had  expected 
this  movement,  and  was  prepared  for  an  attack.  The  fire  was  so  severe  thai 
the  engineers  were  driven  away.  Several  attempts  to  renew  the  work  were 
foiled  by  the  sharp-shooters.  Nothing  could  be  done  while  these  remained 
in  the  town,  and  only  artillery  might  effect  their  expulsion.  So,  at  about 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Burnside  ordered  the  batteries  on  Stafford 
Heights  to  oi)en  upon  the  city,  and  batter  it  down,  if  necessary.  The 
response  to  that  order  was  terrific.  More  than  a  hundred  guns  fired  fifty 
rounds  each  before  the  cannonade  ceased,  when  the  city  was  awfully  shattered, 
and  on  fire  in  several  places.     Under  cover  of  this  cannonade  a  fresh  attempt 

1  This  is  a  view  of  the  Phillips  House  in  flames,  taken  by  the  pboto^raiihic  process  by  Mr.  Gardiner,  of 
Washington  City,  while  it  waa  burning. 
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was  made  to  finish  the  bridges  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  the  sharp-shooters  were 
there  yet,  and  the  effort  failed.     These  must  be  dislodged.     Volunteers  were 
called  for  to  cross  the  river  in  the  open  pontoon-boats,  and  drive  them  £rom 
their  hiding-places,  which   cannon  on  the    heights  could  not  reach.      The 
Seventh  Michigan  and  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Massachusetts,  of  Howard's 
division,  offered  their  services  for  the  perilous  undertaking.     These  dashed 
across  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  had  landed, 
they  rushed  up  the  bank,  drove  the  Mississippians  fi-om  their  shelter,  cap» 
tured   nearly  one  hun- 
dred of  them,  and  took 
possession  of  the  river- 
front of  the  town.*  The 
pontoon-bridges     were 
soon  completed  ;  but  at 
the  loss,  at  this  point 
and  at  Franklin's  cross- 
ing-place,  nearly    two 
miles    below,  of  three 
hundred  men.' 

That  evening  How- 
ard's division  of  Couch's 
corps  crossed  the  river, 
drove  the  Confederates 

.^  1  1  -n*     1  PLAGE  OF  franklin's   PASSAGB  OF  THE  RAPPAHAXKOCK. 

(S<i  venteenth  and  Eight- 
eenth Mississippi  and  Eighth  Florida)  out  of  Fredericksburg,  and  occupied 
the  battered  and  smoking  city.'  Fortunately  for  the  Nationals,  there  was 
another  thick  fog  the  next  morning,  and  under  its  cover,  and  the  wild  firing 
in  the  mist  from  the  Stafford  Hills,  the  remainder  of  Sumner's  Right  Grand 
Division  crossed  to  the  city  side  of  the  Rappahannock.  A  large  portion  of 
Franklin's  Left  Grand  Division  crossed  at  the  same  time,  while  the  Center 
Grand  Division,  under  Hooker,^  remained  on  the  Falmouth  side,  in  readiness, 

»  In  this  gallant  exploit  a  drammer-boy  of  the  Seventh  Michigan,  named  Robert  H.  Hendershot,  dla- 
tlnguished  himself.  It  was  his  twelfth  birthday,  having  been  born  on  the  11th  day  of  December,  ISM.  He 
Toianteered  to  go,  and  with  his  drum  slung  to  his  bock  he  Jumped  into  one  of  the  boats.  His  captain  ordered 
him  out,  telling  him  he  was  too  small  for  such  business.  "  May  I  help  push  off  the  boat.  Captain  ?''  said  the  boy. 
**  Yes,^  was  the  reply.  He  purposely  let  the  boat  drag  him  into  the  river,  and,  clinging  to  it,  he  so  crossed  the 
stream.  A  lar.re  number  of  the  men  in  the  boat  were  killed,  and  as  tb«  boy  climbed  up  the  bank  his  drum  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  fragment  of  a  shell.  He  seized  a  musket  belonging  to  one  of  his  slain  companions,  and 
fought  gallantly  with  the  rest  His  bravery  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Burnside,  who  warmly  commended  it. 
It  was  published  a'broad.  The  TYibune  Association  of  New  York  presented  him  with  an  elegant  new  drnm,  and 
the  proprietor  of  the  Eastman  Business  College,  at  Poughkeepsie,  offered  to  give  him  a  home,  a  full  support,  and 
a  thorough  education,  without  charge ;  which  generous  offer  the  boy  accepted,  and  he  at  once  entered  that 
institution. 

*  Franklin  was  opposed  by  sharp-shooters  in  rifle-pits  in  ftont  of  his  bridges,  near  the  mouth  of  Deep  Bun. 
These  he  soon  dislodged,  and  by  noon  his  bridges  were  ready  for  use.  The  above  view  of  the  place  where 
Franklin's  pontoons  were  laid  is  from  a  sketch  made  by  the  author  in  June,  1$6€,  from  tlie  right  bank  of  the 
river,  and  nearly  opposite  the  site  of  the  residence  of  Washington,  when  he  was  a  boy.  For  a  picture  of  that 
residence,  see  Lossing's  ^ield  Book  of  the  Revolution^  11. 219.  The  river  here  is  much  wider  than  in  front  of 
the  city. 

'  Eye-witnesses  describe  the  scene  in  Fredericksburg  after  the  bombardment  on  the  11th  as  sad  in  the 
extreme.  Several  buildings  which  hxwl  been  set  on  flre  were  yet  smoking,  and  very  few  hatl  escaped  wounds 
from  the  missiles.  Tlie  streets  were  filled  with  furniture,  carried  out  to  be  saved  from  the  flames  only  to  be 
destroyed  by  other  causes.  Fortunately,  the  few  Inhabitants  who  remained  took  refuge  in  cellars,  and  not  one 
was  killed.  The  picture  in  the  text  on  the  next  page  is  trom  a  sketch  by  Henry  Lovie,  noade  on  tho  momiog 
after  the  bombardment 

4  See  note  8,  pag»  485. 
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if  the  movement  succeeded,  "  to  spring  upon  the  enemy  in  their  retreats" 

The  entire  day*   was  consumed  in  the  crossing,  and   in   recon- 

*^^iM2^^     noitering  the  position  of  the  Confederates,  and  that  night  the 

National  troops  lay  on  their  arms,  ready  for  the  expected  battle 

in  the  morning. 

The  Confederates,  with  three  hundred  cannon  well  posted  on  the  heights, 

were  also  ready  for  action;  for  Jackson's  force,  whose  extreme  right  had 

been  posted  eighteen 
miles  down  the  river, 
had  been  called  in, 
and  the  whole  of 
Lee's  army,  eighty 
thousand  strong,  was 
ready  to  oppose  the 
Nationals.^  Its  left 
was  composed  of 
Longstreet's  corps, 
with  Anderson's  di- 
vision resting  upon 
the  river,  and  those 
of  McLaws,  Pickett, 
and  Hood,  extending 
to  the  right  in  the 
order  named.  Ran- 
som's   division   sup- 

8C»rS  Df  PBKOniCKSBUBO   ON  THB  MOBNINO  OP  THB  l^TH.  pOrtcd     thC     battCnCS 

on  Marye's  and  Wil- 
lis's Hills,  at  the  foot  of  which  Cobb's  brigade  and  the  Twenty-fourth  North 
Carolina  were  stationed,  protected  by  a  stone  wall.'  The  immediate  care  of 
this  important  point  was  intrusted  to  General  Ransom.  The  Washington 
(New  Orleans)  Artillery,  under  Colonel  Walton,  occupied  the  i-edoubts  on 
the  crest  of  Marye's  Hill,  and  those  on  the  heights  to  the  right  and  left  were 
held  by  part  of  the  Reserve  artillery.  Colonel  E.  P.  Alexander's  battalion, 
and  the  division  batteries  of  Anderson,  Ransom,  and  McLaws.  A.  P.  Hill, 
of  Jackson's  corps,  was  posted  between  Hood's  right  and  Hamilton's  crossing 
on  the  railway,  his  front  lii]e  under  Pender,  Lane,  and  Archer  occupying  the 
edge  of  a  wood.  Lieutenant  AValker,  with  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery,  was 
posted  near  the  right,  supported  by  two  Virginia  regiments,  under  Colonel 

1  When  Lee  was  satisfied  that  Burnside  vros  moving  on  Fredericksbarg,  he  ordered  Jackson  to  cross  the 
Blue  Bidgc  and  place  himself  in  position  to  co-operate  with  Longstreet.  A  little  hiter  both  he  and  Longstreei 
were  ordered  to  Fredericksburg,  when  the  division  of  D.  H.  Hill  was  sent  to  Port  Royal  lo  oppose  the  passage 
of  gun-boats,  which  had  appeared  there.  The  rest  of  Jackson's  division  was  disposed  so  as  to  support  Hill.  The 
cavalry  brigade  of  General  W.  H.  F.  Lee  was  stationed  near  Port  Royal,  and  the  fords  of  the  Rappahannock 
above  Fredericksburg  were  closely  watched.  On  the  29th  of  November,  Wade  Hampton  crossed  and  made  a 
reconnoi seance  as  fhr  as  Dumfries  and  Oceoquan,  and  captured  two  hundred  Nationals  and  some  wagons:  and  at 
about  the  same  lime  a  part  of  Beales's  regiment  of  I^e's  brigade  dashed  across  the  Rappahannock  in  boats^ 
below  Port  Royal,  and  captured  some  prisoners.  Hill  and  some  of  Stuart's  horse-artillery  had  a  skirmish  with 
the  gnn>boats  at  Port  Royal  on  the  5th  of  December,  and  compt*lled  them  to  retire. — Lee's  Report,  volume  L 
of  the  Reports  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  pasrea  8S  and  89. 

*  The  little  picture  on  page  491  shows  the  ap|H>arance  at  this  point  on  a  roa<l  at  the  foot  of  Marye's  Hill,  and 
just  below  his  mansion,  when  the  writer  sketched  it  in  June.  l^ii.  The  stone  wall  is  on  the  city  side  of  the 
road  on  which  tho  Confederates  were  posted.  The  tents  i>f  a  burial-party,  encamped  nearer  the  Rappahannod: 
at  the  time,  are  seen  in  the  distance. 
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Brockenborough.     A  projecting  wood  at  the  front,  of  the  general  lines  was 
held  by  Lane's  brigade.     Hill's  reserv^e  was  composed  of  the  brigades  of 
Thomas  and  Gregg,  with  a  part  of  Field's.     The  divisions  pf  Early  a.nd 
Taliaferro  composed  Jackson's  second  line,  and  D.  H.  Hill's  was  his  reserve. 
The  cannon  of  the  latter- were  well  posted  so  as  to  command  the  open  ground 
between  the  heights  and  the  city.    The 
plain  on  Jackson's  right  was  occupied 
by  Stuart,  with  two  brigades  of  cavalry 
and  his  horse  artillery,  and  his  line  ex- 
tended to  Massaponax  Creek.* 

A  council  of  officers  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  the  12th,  when  Burnside 
submitted  his  plan  of  attack  tlie  next 
morning,  which  was  for  the  whole 
force  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock to  advance,  and,  by  sudden 
assaults  along  the  whole  line,  attempt 
to   penetrate   and   carry   the   fortified 

heights  occupied  by  the  Confederates.  ^^^^  ^^  ^""  ^^^  ^^  """""'^  «"^^•""■ 

The  Right  and  Left  Grand  Divisions,  under  Sumner  and  Franklin,  were  to 
perform  the  perilous  work;  and,  to  give  Franklin  sufficient  strength,  two 
divisions  from  Hooker's  command  (his  own  and  Kearney's)  were  sent  to  re- 
enforce  him,  making  his  whole  number  about  fifty-live  thousand  men,  or  one- 
half  of  the  effisctive  force  of  the  army. 

It  was  expected  that  Franklin  would  make  the  main  attack  at  dawn,  and 
that  upon  its  results  would  depend  the  movements  of  Sumner ;  but  he  did 
not  receive  his  promised  instructions  until  after  sunrise,  and  then  they  were 
so  open  to  misinterpretations  that  he  was  puzzled  to  know  precisely  how  to 
act.  They  seemed,  however,  to  demand  that  he  should  keep  his  whole  com- 
mand in  position  for  a  rapid  movement  on  the  old  Richmond  road,  and  to 
send  out  an  armed  reconnoissance,  with  a  single  division,  to  attack  and  seize 
some  point  of  the  heights.  He  accordingly  threw  forward  Meade's  division, 
supported  by  Gibbon's  on  its  right,  with  Doubleday's  in  reserve.  Meade 
had  not  proceeded  far  when  he  was  confronted  by  a  Confederate  battery, 
placed  by  Stuart  on  the  Port  Royal  road.  This  he  silenced,  and  then 
pressed  on,  his  skirmishers  clearing  the  way,  and  his  batteries  shelling  the 
woods  hi  his  front.  All  was  silence  on  that  front  for  a  while,  when  a  terrible 
storm  of  shell  and  canister,  at  near  range,  fell  upon  him.  He  pressed  on,  and 
three  of  his  assailants'  batteries  were  hastily  withdrawn.  He  still  pressed 
on.  Jackson's  advanced  line,  under  A.  P.  Hill,  was  driven  back  with  a  loss 
of  two  hundred  men  made  prisoners  and  several  batlle-flags.  Meade  still 
pressed  on ;  crossed  the  railway  and  up  to  the  crest  of  the  hill,  to  a  new 
military  road,  just  constructed  by  Lee  to  connect  his  wings,  where  ho 
encountered  Gregg,  with  his  South  Carolina  veterans,  on  Lee's  second  line. 
These  gave  Meade  such  a  warm  reception  that  he  was  obliged  to  halt, 
when  Early's  division  swept  forward  at  a  double-quick,  assailed  his  flanks, 
and  compelled  him  to  fall  back  with  heavy  loss. 


1  Lee's  Report,  March  6, 18(t8. 
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Gibbon  now  came  up  gallantly  to  Meade's  support,  but  was  repulsed, 
and  when  the  shattered  forces  of  both  were  made  to  fly  in  confusion,  Gene- 
ral. Bimey  advanced  with  his  division  of  Stoneraan's  corps  in  time  to  check 
the  victorious  pursuers,  who  pressed  up  to  within  fifty  yards  of  his  guns. 
But  the  Xatipnals  were  unable  to  advance,  for  Stuart's  cavalry,  on  Lee's 
extreme  right,  strongly  menaced  the  left.  At  length,  when  charge  after 
charge  had  been  repulsed,  Reynolds,  with  re-enforcements,  pushed  the  Con- 
federates back  to  the  Massaponax,  where  they  kept  up  the  contest  with  spirit 
until  dark.  The  three  divisions  in  the  battle  on  the  left  that  day  composed 
Reynolds's  corps,  and  by  their  gallantry,  and  that  of  the  divisions  of  Bimey 
and  Sickles  (the  latter  taking  the  place  of  Gibbon's),  of  Stoneman's  corps, 
presented  such  a  formidable  front  that  Jackson  did  not  hazard  an  advance 
against  them  that  day,  but  stood  on  the  defensive.*  Smith's  corps,  twenty- 
one  thousand  strong,  was  near  and  fresh,  and  had  not  been  much  engaged  in 
the  battle  throughout  the  day.* 

Let  us  see  what  Sumner  was  doing  while  a  part  of  Franklin's  corps  was 
struggling  so  fearfully  on  the  left. 

Sumner  was  to  attack  the  Confederate  front  when  Franklin  should  fairly 
inaugurate  the  battle  with  a  prospect  of  success.  The  conditions  were  com- 
plied with.  At  eleven  o'clock  he»and  his  staff  repaired  to  the  Lacey  House, 
near  the  river  opposite  Fredericksburg,  from  which  he  could  have  a  full 
view  of  the  operations  of  his  division.  Couch's  corps  (Second)  occupied  the 
city,  and  Wilcox's  (Ninth)  the  interval  between  Couch  and  Franklin's  right. 
Upon  Couch  fell  the  honor  of  making  the  first  attack.  At  noon  he  ordered 
out  French's  division,  to  be  followed  and  supported  by  Hancock.^     Kimball's 


*  Reynolds  lost  in  the  struffsrle  full  4,000  men.  Meade  lost  about  forty  per  cent  of  his  whole  command,  and 
many  valuable  officers  were  slain  or  wounded.  General  U.  F.  Jackson  was  killed;  and  General  George  D.  Bay- 
ard, who  commanded  the  cavalry  on  the  left,  wos  mortally  wounded  by  a  shell,  and  died  that  night.  He  was 
only  twenty -eight  years  of  nge,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  marriage.  His  loss  was  widely  felt  General  Gibbon 
was  wounded  and  taken  from  the  field. 

Bayard's  brigade  was  famous  for  good  deeds  throughout  the  war.  It  was  distinguished  for  gallantry  in  the 
following  engagements  before  tlw  <leath  of  its  first  leader :— Woodstock,  Horrisonburg,  Ci"oss  Keys,  Cedar 
Mountain,  Brandy  Station,  Rappahannock  Station,  Gainesville,  Bull's  Run,  Warrenton,  and  Fre<lericksburg. 
After  Bayard's  death  the  brigade  was  formed  into  a  division,  under  General  Gregg,  and  served  throughout  ibo 
campaigns  in  Virginia  under  Stoneman,  Pleasanton,  and  Sheridan.  A  portrait  of  the  gallant  Bayard,  and  a  pic- 
ture of  the  '^  Bayard  Badge,''  will  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  this  work. 

*  The  army  signal-telegraph  was  used  with  great 
eflfect  on  the  left  that  day.  Its  lines  extended  from  Burn- 
side's  head-quarters,  at  the  Phillips  house,  across  the 
Rappahannock  to  Franklin's  quarters,  a  distance  of  about 
four  miles.  The  wire  was  of  copper,  insulated,  coiled  on 
a  drum  or  reel,  and  carried  in  a  cart  or  by  hand,  as 
seen  in  the  engraving,  by  the  motion  of  which  it  was 
unwound.  Each  curt  carried  a  series  of  reels,  ond  each 
reel  contained  a  mile  of  wire.  The  line  was  laid  on 
light  poles  or  on  fences,  and  was  operated  upon  wherever 
the  cart  or  the  men  halted  for  the  pnrix)6e,  by  a  simple 
process.  This  telegraph  was  worked  without  tMitteriea. 
and  was  so  simple  that  it  could  be  used,  after  one  day's 
practice,  by  any  soldier  who  could  easily  read  and  write. 
As  we  have  observed,  it  was  made  useful  on  the  day  of 
the  battle  described  in  the  text,  when  operations  at 
various  points  were  immediately  made  known  by  it  at 
head -quarters.  The  cart  or  the  men  wen*  often  seen  well 
'^  up  to  the  front  of  the  battle,  and  exposed  to  all  its  con- 

ABMT  SIGNAL-TELBORAPH.  sequences. 

*  French's  was  composed  of  the  brigades  of  Kimball,  Anderson,  and  Palmer.  Hancock's  wu  composed  of 
the  brigades  of  Zook,  Meagher,  and  Caldwell. 
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brigade  led,  and  the  whole  force,  as  i1 
town,  suffered  greatly  from  the  coi 
heights,  which  swept  the  plain  belo^ 
affected  by  tlie  National  guns  on  the  « 

On  Marye's  Hill,  and  behind  a  £ 
the  town,  ah-eady  mentioned,  Longst 
behind  him.     Upon  this  formidable  ] 
heights  which  made  great  lanes  throui 
and  was  met  by  murderous  volleys  at 
who  had  been  summoned  to  position  b 
and  French  was  driven  back  shattered 
his  command,  while  the  victors  shoi 
Hancock,   Avho    was   close   behind, 
now  closed  up,  and  with  such  por- 
tions of  French's  command  as  were 
still    organized,  advanced    in    the 
face  of  a  like  terrible  tempest  of 
bullet,    ball,  and    shell.     His    bri- 
gades  fought'  most    gallantly,   es- 
jKJcially  that  of  Meagher,  composed 
of  regiments   of  Irishmen,'  which 
dashed    itself     time     after    time 
against  the  force  at  the  stone  wall, 
but    without     success,     until     the 
ground  was  strewn  with  two-thirds 
of  its  number.'    After  a  struggle 
of  only  about  fifteen  minutes,  Han- 
cock was  driven   back  with  great 
slaughter.      Of   five   thousand   six 
hundred  veterans,  led  by  able  and  t 
action,  two  thousand  and  thirteen  ha* 
tained.     Howard's  division  came  to 
those  of  Sturgis  and  Getty,  of  the  N 
port  of  the  struggling  Second,  but  st 
Burnside  ordered  Hooker  across,  wii 
saying,  as  he  looked  from  the  north 
heights  for  which  his  troops  had  be( 
"  That  crest  must  be  carried  to-night. 

Hooker  crossed  with  three  divisic 
learning  the  situation  of  affairs,  was 
the  enterprise,  that  he  hastened  to  I 
further  attacks.  Burnside  would  n( 
thousand  strong,  was  sent  out  from  tl 
to  use  the  bayonet  only.  They  foUoi 
Howard.     When  almost  up  to  the 

1  The  Sixty-third,  Sixty-ninth,  and  Eighty-eightli 
Handred  and  Sixteenth  Pennsylvania. 

*  In  his  official  report  General  Meagher  said :  "•  ( 
the  next  morning !" 

^  Swlnton^s  Campaiffru  qf  Vi€  Army  </  the  Potot 
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to  storm,  these  troops  were  hurled  back  by  terrible  volleys  of  rifle-balls, 

leaving  seventeen  hundred  of  their  number  prostrate  on  the  field.     Night 

soon  closed  the  awful  conflict,*  when  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 

*^^^  had  nearly  fifteen  thousand  less  effective  men  than  when  it  began 
the  battle  on  the  previous  day.*  It  was  evident  to  the  command- 
ers engaged  in  the  conflict  that  it  would  be  useless  to  make  any  further 
attempt  to  carry  the  position  by  storm;  but  General  Bumside,  eager  to 
achieve  victory,  prepared  to  hurl  his  old  corps  (the  Ninth)  on  the  following 
morning  against  the  fatal  barrier  which  had  withstood  French,  Hancock, 
Howard,  and  Humphrey.  He  was  dissuaded  by  the  brave  Sumner,  who  was 
supported  in  his  opposition  to  the  proposed  movement  by  nearly  every  gene- 
ral officer;  and  it  was  finally  determined  to  withdraw  the  troops  to  the 
*  Deci4-ift.  "^rth  bank  of  the  Rappahannock.  For  two  days*  they  remained 
on  the  Fredericksburg  side,  while  Lee,  evidently  ignorant  of  the 
real  weakness  and  peril  of  his  foe,  fortunately  maintained  a  defensive  posi- 
tion, and  was  engaged  during  that  time  in  strengthening  his  works  in  antici- 
pation of  another  attack.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th  he  was  astonished  by 
the  apparition  of  a  great  army  on  the  Stafford  Hills,  and  seeing  none  in  front 
of  his  line.  During  the  night  of  the  15th  Bumside  had  quietly  withdrawn 
his  entire  force  and  all  his  guns,  taken  up  his  pontoon  bridges,  and  offered 
Lee  full  permission  to  occupy  Fredericksburg.  The  latter  accepted  the 
boon,  and  boasted  of  a  great  victory,  in  terms  wholly  irreconcilable  with 
truth  and  candor.' 

The  disaster  at  Fredericksburg  touched  Bumside's  reputation  as  a  judi- 
cious leader  very  severely,  and  for  a  while  he  was  under  a  cloud.  Prompted 
by  that  noble  generosity  of  his  nature  which  made  him  always  ready  to 
award  full  honor  to  all  in  the  hour  of  victory,  he  now  assumed  the  entire 
responsibility  of  the  measures  which  had  caused  a  slaughter  so  terrible  with 
a  result  so  disastrous.  That  generosity  blunted  the  weapons  of  vituperation 
which  the  friends  of  the  late  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and 
the  enemies  of  the  Government  were  too  ready  to  use.' 

Although  it  was  plain  that  his  officers  and  men  distrusted  his  ability,  yet 
Bumside  did  not  stop  to  offer  excuses,*  but,  eager  to  do  what  he  might  to 

1  Hooker  reported  the  loss  in  his  Grand  Division  *t  8,518;  Franklin  in  his  at  4,679,  &nd  Samner  in  his  at 
5,494,  making  a  total,  with  a  loss  of  50  of  the  engineers,  of  18,771.  Of  this  number  1,152  had  been  killed,  9,101 
wmindeil,  and  8,284  missing.  Many  of  the  latter  soon  rejoined  the  army,  while  seventy  per  cent  of  the  wounded 
ranked  as  ^  slightly,^'  and  soon  recovered. 

Lee  at  first  reported  his  loss  at  '^  about  1,800,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,^*  but  the  detailed  reports  of 
Iiongstrcet  and  Jackson  made  the  number  5,809,  including  some  prisoners.  The  Confederate  loss  was  probably 
about  one-half  that  of  the  reported  loss  of  the  Nationals. 

'  In  a  General  Order  on  the  21st,  congratulating  his  troops  on  their  success  in  repeHing  the  National  army, 
he  said  the  latter  had  given  battle  *'•  in  its  own  time,  and  on  ground  of  its  own  selection  T  Also,  that  less  than 
20,000  Confederates  had  been  engaged  in  the  battle,  and  that  those  who  '*  had  advanced  in  tail  oonfldenoe  of  vic- 
tory," made  "  their  escape  from  entire  destruction  ^  their  boast  His  own  report,  given  in  March  the  following 
year,  and  those  of  his  subordinates,  refute  these  statements.  Lee,  as  we  shall  observe  from  time  to  time,  was 
a<Iroit  in  the  use  of  "pious  frauds^  of  this  kind,  by  which  his  own  bck  of  that  military  genius  which  wins 
wilid  victories  was  artfully  concealed  from  all  but  his  more  able  subordinates. 

•  In  his  report  to  General  Halleck  on  the  19th,  he  declared  that  he  owed  "every  thing  to  the  brave  officers 
nnil  soldiers  who  accomplished  the  feat  of  recrossing  the  river  in  the  Ihoe  of  the  enemy.  For  the  fiiUnre  In  the 
attack,''  he  continued,  "/  am  responsible.''  Alluding  to  the  fact  that  the  plan  of  moving  to  Fredericksbnnr 
from  Warrenton,  instead  of  pursuing  Lee  toward  the  Rapid  Anna,  was  not  favorably  considered  by  the  authorities 
nt  Washington,  and  that  the  whole  movement  was  left  in  his  own  hands,  he  said  that  fkct  made  him  **more 
responsible." 

*  Burnside  and  his  subordinates  concurred  in  the  opinion,  that  had  the  pontoons  arrived  earlier,  so  that  the 
army  might  have  been  transferred  to  the  south  side  of  the  Rai>pahannock  before  Lee  cojild  concentrate  his  foroea 
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crash  out  the  rebellion,  and  knowing  well  the  value  of  time  at  that  critical 
moment,  he  planned  and  proposed  to  execute  measures  for  an  immediate 
advance  on  Richmond.  His  plan  was  to  make  a  feint  above  Fredericksburg, 
but  to  cross  about  six 
miles  below,  at  the  Sed- 
(lon  Farm,  with  his 
main  body,  to  turn  the 
l>o8ition  of  the  Con- 
federates. At  the  same 
time  twenty-five  thou- 
sand cavalry,  with  four 
guns,  were  to  cross  at 
Kelley's  Ford,  and 
sweep  through  the 
country  in  the  rear  of 
Lee's  army,  to  cut  its 
communications  with 
Richmond,  raiding 
along  the  line  of  the 
Virginia  Central  and 
Orange  and  Alexan- 
dria railways  to  Lynch- 
burg, destroying  tracks 
and  bridges,  and  the 
locks  of  the  James 
liiver  Canal,  as  circum- 
stances might  allow, 
and  then,  turning  east- 
ward, strike  the  Rich- 
mond and  Danville 
road,  cross  the  Notta- 
way  River,  and  after 
destroying  important 
portions  of  the  road 
between  Weldon  and 
Petersburg,  join  General  Peck,  then  in  command  at  Suffolk.  At  the  same 
time  other  bodies  of  mounted  men  were  to  sweep  over  the  country,  to  distract 
the  Confederates  and  conceal  the  real  object  of  the  general  movement. 

These  movements  had  just  commenced  when  Bumside  received  a  dispatch 
from  the  President,*  directing  him  not  to  enter  upon  active  opera- 
tions without  his  knowledge.  He  was  surprised,  for  the  General- 
in-Chief  had  instructed  him  not  to  send  any  thing  over  the  wires 
concerning  his  plans,  but  to  act  according  to  his  own  judgment.  He  had 
mentioned  his  plans  to  no  one.  His  generals  only  knew  that  the  passage  of 
the  river  on  the  flank  of  the  foe  was  to  be  attempted.  The  order  was  inex- 
plicable.    But  Bumside  instantly  obeyed.     He  recalled  the  cavalry  expodi- 

tbere,  the  success  of  Bornsiile's  plons  would  doubtless  have  been  secured.  The  deUj  in  getting  the  pontoons 
Mrlltir.  or  rather  in  the  ttarting  from  Washington,  appears  to  hare  been  occasioned  bj  a  misunderstanding  as  tn 
who  should  attend  to  the  forwarding  of  them. 
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tion  and  hastened  to  Washington,  to  ask  a  reason  for  the  interference.  The 
President  infonned  him  that  general  officers  of  his  army  had  declared  that 
such  was  the  feeling  in  that  army  against  its  commander,  that  its  safety 
would  be  imperiled  by  a  movement  under  his  direction.  Of  these  clandes- 
tine complaints  to  the  President  the  General-in-Chief  and  the  Secretary  of 
War  were  ignorant,  and  they  had  nothing  to  say. 

Never  was  the  spirit  of  a  man  more  sorely  tried  than  was  that  of  Bum- 
side  at  this  time.  The  country  looked  to  him  for  acts  that  should  retrieve 
the  misfortunes  at  Fredericksburg,  yet  the  General-in-Chief  would  not 
sanction  any  forward  movement,  and  it  was  evident  that  there  was  a  secret 
conspiracy  among  some  of  his  general  officers  to  effect  his  removal.  His 
patriotism  soared  high  above  self,  and  he  returned  to  the  army  with  a 
determination  to  take  the  responsibility  of  doing  something  more  for  the 
salvation  of  his  country.  He  ascertained  that  some  of  the  details  of  his 
cavalry  expedition  had  been  communicated  by  traitors  in  his  army  to  seces- 
sionists in  Washington,  and  by  them  to  Lee,  and  he  abandoned  that  move- 
ment and  proposed  to  cross  the  Rappahannock  at  Banks's  and  United  States 
fords,  above  Fredericksburg,  and  endeavor  to  flank  his  foe  and  give  him 
battle.  For  that  purpose  his  army  was  speedily  put  in  motion.  The  Grand 
Divisions  of  Franklin  and  Hooker  ascended  the  river  by  parallel  roads,  while 
Couch's  made  a  feitit  below  the  city.  The  reserve  corps,  now  under  Sigel, 
was  ordered  to  guard  tlie  line  of  the  river  and  the  communications  with  the 
army. 

Every  thing  was  in  readiness  to  cross  the  river  stealthily  on  the  night  of 
the  20thj  when  a  terrible  storm  of  wind,  snow,  sleet,  and  rain  came  on,  such 
as  had  seldom  been  known  in  that  region,  and  for  hours  the  troops  who  liad 
approached  the  fords  were  hopelessly  mired  and  almost  immovable.  They 
were  discovered  by  the  foe  at  dawn,  and  Lee  was  soon  fully  prepared 
to  meet  them.  Even  under  these  circumstances  Burnside  would  have 
attempted  to  cross  and  give  battle  at  an  early  hour,  could  he  have  gotten  his 
bridges  in  position.  This  was  impossible,  and  there  that  army  remained 
until  its  three  days'  cooked  provisions  in  haversacks  were  nearly  exhausted, 
and  the  supply-trains  could  not  come  up.     It  was  led  back  to  its  old  camps 

as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  huts  were  at  once 
built  for  the  comfort 
of  the  troops.  This  was 
known  in  the  armv  as 
the  "  Mud  March.'' 

Burnside  now  pro- 
ceeded to  Washington, 
bearing  a  general  or- 
der for  instant  dismiss- 
sal  from  the  service  of 
the  officers  who,  as  he 
had     ascertained,    had 

▲PPRARANCK  or   ABMY    HUTS,  i  i  i  . 

made  clandestine  com- 
munications to  the  President  concerning  the  defection  of  the  tix)op8  toward 
their  leader,  and  for  other  purposes.     These  he  charged  with  "  fomenting 
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discontent  in  the  army."^  He  was  competent  to  issue  the  order  on  his  own 
responsibility ;  but,  in  compliance  with  judicious  advice,  he  submitted  it  to 
the  President.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  perplexed.  He  appreciated  the  patriotism 
and  soldierly  qualities  of  Burnside,  yet  he  could  not  consent  to  the  suspen- 
sion or  dismissal  of  the  officers  named,  even  had  there  been  greater  personal 
provocation.  He  talked  with  Burnside  as  a  friend  and  brother,  and  it  was 
finally  arranged  that  the  General  should  be  relieved  of  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  await  orders  for  further  service.  This  was 
done,  and  Major-General  Hooker  succeeded  him  in  the  command.*  The 
aiTangement  made  at  that  time,  whereby  the  country  might  be  best  served, 
was  highly  creditable  to  the  President  and  to  General  Burnside. 

Here  we  will  leave  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  winter  quarters  on  the 
Rappahannock,  and  consider  the  stirring  events  in  the  great  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi  since  the  siege  of  Corinth,  and  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  and 
Memphis. 

1  In  that  order  Generals  Hooker,  Brooks,  and  Newton  were  named  for  ignominious  dismissal  fh>m  the 
service,  and  Generals  Franklin,  W.  F.  Smith,  Cochran,  and  Ferrero,  and  Lieatenant-Colonel  J.  H.  Taylor,  were 
to  be  relieved  from  doty  In  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  Generals  Franklin  and  Smith,  without  the  knowledge 
of  Barnslde,  wrote  a  Joint  letter  to  the  President  on  the  2l8t  of  December,  expressing  their  belief  that  Barnside's 
plan  of  campaign  could  not  succeed,  and  substantially  recommending  that  of  McClellan,  by  the  James  River  and 
the  country  on  its  borders.  The  President  replied  that  they  were  simply  suggesting  a  plan  fraught  with  **  the 
old  diflaculty,^  and  he  appeared  to  be  astonished,  as  Franklin  had  distinctly  advised  bringing  the  army  away 
from  the  Peninsula. 

*  January  20, 1868.  By  the  order  relieving  Burnside  from  the  command,  Franklin  was  also  reliered.  Bo 
also  was  General  Snmner,  at  his  own  request    He  soon  afterward  died,  at  Syracose,  New  York. 

Vol.  n,— 70 
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OHAPTEK    XIX. 

EVENTS  IN  KENTUCKY  AND  NORTHERN  MIS8I8BIPFL 

E  left  the  Lower  Mississippi,  from  its  month  to  Ne^ 
Orleans,  in*  possession  of  the  forces  under  General 
^  Butler  and  Commodore  Farragut,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  summer  of  1862  ;*  and  at  the  same  time  that  river 
was  held  by  the  National  forces  from  Memphis  to  St. 
T^uis.     General  Thomas  was  at  the  head  of  a  large 
force  holding  Southwestern  Tennessee,*  and  Generals 
Buell  and  Mitchel  were  on  the  borders  of  East  Ten- 
nessee, where  the  Confederates  were  disputing  the 
passage  of   National  troops  farther  southward  and 
eastward  than  the  line  of  the  Tennessee  River.     Beauregard's  army  was  at 
Tupelo  and  vicinity,  under  General  Bragg.'    Halleck  had  just  been  called  to 
Washington  to  be  General-in-Chief,  and  Mitchel  was  soon  afteni^ard  trans- 
ferred to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the  South,  with  his  head-quar- 
ters at  Hilton  Head. 

Although  the  great  armies  of  the  Confederates  had  been  driven  from 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  the  absence  of  any  considerable  Union  force 
excepting  on  the  southern  borders  of  the  latter  State,  permitted  a  most  dis- 
tressing guerrilla  warfare  to  be  carried  on  within  the  borders  of  those  com- 
monwealths by  mounted  bands,  who  hung  upon  the  rear  and  flanks  of  the 
National  forces,  or  roamed  at  will  over  the  country,  plundering  the  Union 
inhabitants.  The  most  famous  of  these  guerrilla  leaders  was  John  H.  Mor- 
gan, already  mentioned.*  He  professed  to  be  a  leader  of  cavalry  attached 
to  the  Confederate  army,  and  so  he  was,  but  such  license  was  given  to  him 
by  the  Confederate  authorities,  that  he  was  as  frequently  a  commissioned 
free-booter  in  practice  as  a  leader  of  horsemen  in  legitimate  warfare. 

Morgan's  first  exploit  of  much  consequence  having  the  semblance  of  reg- 
ularity was  his  invasion  of  Kentucky  with  about  twelve  hundred  followers, 
under  the  conviction  that  large  numbers  of  the  young  men  of  his  native 
State  would  flock  to  his  standard,  and  he  might  become  the  liberator  of  the 
commonwealth  from  the  "  hireling  legions  of  Lincoln."  He  left  Knoxville, 
in  East  Tennessee,  on  the  4th  of  July,  crossed  the  Cumberland  Mountains, 
and  entered  Kentucky  on  its  southeastern  border. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  Morgan,  assisted  by  Colonel  Hunt,  routed  a  detach- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  cavalry  under  Major  Jordan,  at  Tompkinsville,  in 
Monroe  County,  when  the  commander  and  nineteen  others  were  made  prison- 
ers, and  ten  were  killed  or  wounded.     The  assailants  lost  ten  killed,  inclu- 

1  See  the  Utter  part  of  chapter  XIIL  «  See  page  296.  «  See  page  294.  «  See  page  ««1 
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ding  Colonel  Hunt     On  the  following  day  Morgan  issued  a  chai-acteristic 
proclamation  to  the  citizens  of  Kentucky,  declaring  that  he  and  his  follow- 
ers (who  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  were  mere  guerrillas,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  that  term)  appeared  as  their  liberators,  and  saying  : — "  Everywhere 
the  cowardly  foes  have  fled  from  my  avenging  arm.     My  brave  army,"  be 
continued,  "is  stigmatized  as  a  band 
of  guerrillas  and  maraudei*s.     Believe 
it   not.     I   point  with   pride   to  their 
deeds  as  a  refutation  of  this  foul  asser- 
tion."    He  declared  that  the  Confede- 
rate armies  were  rapidly  advancing  to 
their    protection,   and    said: — "Greet 
them  with  the  willing  hands  of  fifty 
thousand  of  Kentucky's  bravest  sons. 
Their  advance  is  already  with   you." 
Morgan's   men,   at    that  time,   really 
formed  the   advance  of  the  Confede- 
rate hosts,  whose  business  was  to  ter- 
rify  the  Unionists   of  Kentucky,   re- 
cruit from  the  ranks  of  the  secession- 
ists, and  prepare  the  way  for  a  formi-  ,oiiw  h.  moboax!. 
dable  invasion  by  Bragg. 

Morgan's  force  was  soon  increased  by  several  hundred  recruits  from  the 
young  men  of  Kentucky,  and  he  roamed  about  the  heart  of  the  State,  plun- 
dering and  destroying  with  very  little  molestation.     On  the  12th* 
he    attacked  and  defeated  Unionists   under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Johnston  at  Lebanon,  Kentucky,  the  termination  of  the  Lebanon  branch  of 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  railway.     He  captured  the  place,  and  made  the 
commander  and  twenty-six  soldiers  and  Home  Guards  prisoners.     His  raid 
was  so  rapid  and  formidable  that  it  produced  intense  excitement  throughout 
the  State.     General  Boyle,  who  was  in  command  at  Louisville,  issued  a  pro- 
clamation^ ordering  every  able-bodied  man  to  "  take  arms,  and 
aid  in  repelling  the  marauders  ;"  and  directed  him,  if  he  did  not,         °  ^ 
to  remain  in  his  house  forty-eight  hours  under  the  penalty  of  being  shot  if 
found  out  of  it. 

Morgan  pressed  on  toward  the  Ohio.  On  the  14th  he  destroyed  the  long 
railway  bridge  between  Cynthiana  and  Paris,  and  the  next  day  he  laid  waste 
a  portion  of  the  track  of  the  Lexington  and  Louisville  railway,  and  the  tele- 
graph aloni?  its  border.     Two  days  afterward*  he  led  his  entire 

,  e  July  17. 

force*  against  three  hundred  and  fifty  Home  Guards  at  Cynthi- 
ana, on  the  Covington  and  Cincinnati  railway,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Landrum.  These  maintained  a  severe  fight  with  the  guerrillas,  but  were 
overpowered  and  dispersed  after  losing  thirteen  killed  and  thirty-four 
wounded,  and  inflicting  a  loss  on  the  assailants  of  twenty-four  killed  and 
seventy-eight  wounded. 

Cincinnati  was  now  not  far  distant,  and  Morgan  cast  longing  eyes 
toward  its  treasures  of  every  kind.     His  approach  had  inspired  it  and  its 

1  Morgan ^8  force  was  now  about  2,800  in  nnraber,  and  was  oomposed  of  three  regiments,  comprising  Ken* 
tockfans,  Tennesseetois,  Georgians.  Mississippians,  Texans,  and  South  Oarollnians. 
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neighbors  on  the  Kentucky  shore  with  terror,  and  its  capture  appeared 
to  be  probably  an  easy  task.  But  Morgan  went  no  farther  northward 
at  this  time,  for  Green  Clay  Smith,  of  Kentucky,  with  a  superior  cavalry 
force,  was  on  his  track,  and  he  retreated  southward  by  way  of  Richmond, 
and  rested  at  Clarksville,  on  the  Cumberland,'  which,  with  a  large  quantity 

of  military  stores,  was  captured  a  month  later*  by  nine  hundred 
'^^2!^'    ^'oving    Confederates    imder    Colonel    Woodward.*       Morgan's 

band,  on  the  retreat,  was  practically  nothing  but  a  marauding 
party,  everywhere  stealing  horses  and  robbing  stores,  without  inquiring 
whether  their  plunder  belonged  to  friend  or  foe.  Other  marauding  bands, 
mostly  Kentuckians,  were  harassing  the  citizens  of  that  commonwealth 
throughout  its  length  and  breadth,'  and  terror  prevailed  in  all  its  borders. 


rOBTiriOATIONB  OF  THB  8TATB-BOI78K  AT  NASHVILLE.^ 

Another  bold  leader  of  Confederate  hoi-senien  at  this  time  was  Brigadier- 
General  N.  B.  Forrest,*  wlio  commanded  the  Second  Brigade   of  cavalry. 

»  See  page  282. 

*  The  garrison  conBistod  of  a  portion  of  the  Soventy-flrst  Ohio  regiment,  under  Colonel  Mason. 

*  At  about  this  time  guerrillas  entered  Htniderson  (July  15),  on  the  Ohio  below  Louisville,  and  robbetl  the 
hospital  there  o{  its  blankets  and  other  supplies.  Piloted  by  some  Indiana  traitors,  the  same  party  crossed  the 
river,  captured  the  hospital  at  the  village  of  Newburg  (July  21),  i>aroled  the  sick  found  there,  and  carried  away 
the  supplies.  A  few  days  before,  some  guerrilUis  dashed  into  Memphis,  captured  the  militia  force  stations! 
there,  robbed  the  stores,  and  fled  with  their  plunder. 

*  This  picture  shows  the  appeorance  of  the  fhjnt  of  the  Capitol  or  Sute-llousoot  Nashville,  looking  towani 
the  Cumberland  below  the  city.  In  the  immediate  ftireground  are  seen  the  earth-works  thrown  up  directly  In 
front  of  the  granite  steps  leading  up  to  the  entrance,  and  near  the  group  of  three  persons  is  seen  the  plotfomt 
for  cannon  at  an  angle  of  the  works.  The  fine  lamp-posts  and  lamps  seen  in  the  picture,  which  flank  the  steps  at 
each  of  the  four  great  entrances,  are  made  of  iron,  the  group  of  figures  being  life-size  and  beautifully  modeletL 
A  portion  of  the  city  is  seen  below,  and  the  Cumberland  and  ranges  of  bills  beyond  in  the  distance.  This  was 
the  appearance  when  the  writer  made  the  sketch,  In  May,  1866. 

*  Bee  page  2ia. 
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While  Morgan  was  spreading  consternation  in  Kentucky,  he  was  operating 
as  boldly  in  the  heart  of  Tennessee,  and,  like  the  former,  was  preparing  the 
way  for  a  more  formidable  invasion.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  July  he 
suddenly  appeared  before  Murfreesboro',  below  Nashville,  with  about  three 
thousand  men,*  and  attacked  the  smaller  National  force  there  under  General 
T.  L.  Cnttenden,  and  Colonel  W.  W.  Duffield  of  the  Ninth  Michigan.*  After 
a  severe  engagement  in  and  near  the  town,  the  Nationals  were  defeated,  and, 
with  their  leaders,  were  made  prisoners.  Forrest  seized  a  quantity  of  valu- 
able stores  and  decamped  with  his  booty  for  other  hostile  operations. 

Forrest's  appearance  so  near  Nashville  produced  much  anxiety  for  the 
safety  of  that  city,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  post  by  fortifications  upon 
the  surrounding  hills  was  pushed  on  with  great  vigor  by  General  Negley, 
who  was  in  command  there.  The  State-House  in  the  city  was  strongly  for- 
tified by  casting  up  earth-works  for  cannon  immediately  around  it,  so  that  it 
became  a  powei-fiil  citadel  overlooking  the  town  and  the  surrounding  country ; 
and  the  most  active  preparations  were  made  to  meet  an  expected  attack.  At 
the  same  time  the  guerrillas  were  bold.  They  made  raids  to  within  sight  of 
the  city,  and  during  the  whole  month  of  August  it  was  seriously  threatened. 
An  attempt  was  also  made"  by  some  guerrillas,  under  Woodward, 
who  captured  Clarksville,  to  retake  Fort  Donelson,  then  held  by  "^^^^ 
a  part  of  the  Seventy-first  Ohio,  under  Major  J.  II.  Hart.  Wood- 
ward had  about  seven  hundred  men,  foot  and  horse.  He  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  fort.  Hart  refused,  and  Woodward  made  an  attack.  He 
was  soon  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  and  fled ;  while  the  Nationals  behind 
their  intrenchments  did  not  lose  a  man. 

While  these  raids  were  agitating  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  Bragg  was 
moving  with  a  view  to  the  recovery  of  these  States.     He  and  Buell  had 
marched  in  nearly  parallel  lines  eastward  toward  Chattanooga,  the  former 
on  the  north  of  the  Tennessee  River,  and  the  latter  south  of  it.     Bragg 
moved  with  the  greatest  celerity,  and 
won   the   race,  and    with   full   forty 
thousand  men  he  turned  his  face  to- 
ward the  Ohio.    His  force  was  divided 
into  three  corps,  commanded  respec- 
tively  by   W.   J.  Hardee,  Leonidas 
Polk,   and    E.    Kirby    Smith.      The 
latter  was  sent  to  Knoxville,  and  the 
former  two  held  Chattanooga  and  its 
vicinity.     Buell  disposed  his  army  in 
a  line  stretching  from  Iluntsville,  in 
Alabama,  to  McMinnsville,  in  War- 
ren   County,  Tennessee.      His    liead- 
quarters,   late    in   August,    were    at 
Huntsville,  and  General  Thomas  com- 

■I      T      1        1     A  •  -»T     Ar-  '11  *'-   KIRBY   SMITH 

manded  the  leit  wmgat  McAhnnsville. 


>  Forrest's  force  was  coinp<»8ed  of  one  regiment  each  from  Texas.  Alabama,  uikI  rtnnes>see,  and  two  from 
Ooorjcix 

»  The  National  force  was  composed  of  portions  of  tho  Ninth  Michigan  and  Third  Minnesota  infantry  regi- 
ments, companies  of  the  Fourth  Kentiiclcy  and  Seventh  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  and  two  companies  of  Hewitt's 
KentQcky  battery  ;  in  all  about  2,U00  men. 
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So  lay  the  opposing  armies  when  E.  Kirby  Smith  left  Knoxville,  and 
passing  through  Big  Creek  Gap  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  with  about 
six  thousand  men  and  a  train  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  wagons,  pene- 
trated Kentucky  by  way  of  Knox  County.  By  this  movement  he  so  com- 
pletely outflanked  and  imperiled  General  G.  W.  Morgan,  at  Cumberland 
Gap,*  that  the  latter  blew  up  the  works  there  and  fled  toward  the  Ohio, 
harassed  nearly  all  the  way  by  seven  hundred  of  John  Morgan's  guerrillas. 

Smith's  troops  marched  rapidly  with  very  little  encumbrance,  and  sub- 
sisted most  of  the  way  over  the  mountain  region  upon  green  com,  with  the 
anticipation  of  living  on  the  fat  of  the  land  in  the  Blue  Grass  region  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  perhaps  reveling  in  the  luxuries  of  Louisville  and  Cincinnati 
His  cavalry,  under  Colonel  J.  S.  Scott,  nine  hundred  strong,  led  the  invasion, 
and  scattered  among  the  people  a  proclamation,  telling  them  that  good 
treatment  would  be  the  reward  of  good  behavior,  but  hanging  and  destruc- 
tion of  property  would  be  the  fate  of  every  man  who  should  fire  from  the 
woods  on  the  Confederate  troops. 

Smith's  course  was  in  the  direction  of  Frankfort,  at  which  point  he  might 
choose  Louisville  or  Cincinnati  as  his  grand  objective  in  further  movements. 
His  invasion  caused  wide-spread  alarm ;  and  to  Indiana  and  Ohio,  where 
troops  were  in  readiness  for  the  field,  all  eyes  were  turned  for  power  to  roll 
back  the  fearful  tide.  Major-General  Lewis  Wallace  had  just  been  assisting 
Governor  Morton  in  raising  troops  in  Indiana.  He  offered  to  command  a  regi- 
ment for  the  crisis,  and  one  was  given  him.  He  took  with  him  to  Louisville 
the  Sixty-sixth  Indiana,  and  offered  his  services  to  General  Boyle,  whom  he 
ranked.  They  were  accepted,  and  with  the  Sixty-sixth  he  hastened  to 
Lexington,  where  he  was  put  in  command  of  all  the  troops  there.  But  they 
were  too  few.  He  called  for  more  from  the  region  north  of  the  Ohio,  and 
they  hastened  to  his  standard  in  large  numbers,  for  he  was  exceedingly 
popular.  Leading  men  of  Kentucky  also  flocked  thither,  and  he  was  about 
to  move  forward  to  relieve  Morgan  at  Cumberland  Gap,  and  confront  Smith 
with  men  full  of  the  most  glowing  enthusiasm,  when  he  was  suddenly  super- 
seded in  command  by  General  William  Nelson.  The  change  dampened  the 
afdor  of  the  troops,  especially  those  of  Indiana. 

Meanwhile  Smith  moved  rapidly  forward.  His  cavalry  penetrated  to 
Richmond,  in  Madison  County,  fighting  and  routing  a  battalion  of  Union 
cavalry  at  London,  capturing  one  hundred  and  eleven  of  them,  and  repeating 
the  exploit  on  a  smaller  scale  at  other  places.  The  main  body  pushed  on 
with  celerity,  and  when  approaching  Richmond  it  was  met  by  the  force 
organized  by  Wallace  and  then  commanded  by  General  M.  D.  Manson,  for 
Nelson  had  not  arrived.  That  force  was  superior  to  Smith's  in  the  number 
of  its  men  and  weapons ;  but  it  was  largely  composed  of  raw  troops.  Yet 
Manson  pressed  forward  to  meet  the  invader.     They  came  in  col- 

•  ^1^^'    lision  a  little  beyond  Rogersville,*  and  a  severe  battle  was  fought 
for  three  hours,  when  Manson  was  driven  back,  fighting  gallantly. 

At  this  juncture  Nelson  arrived  and  took  command,  and  half  an  hour 
afterward  his  troops  were  utterly  routed  and  scattered  in  all  directions. 
Nelson  was  wounded,  and  Manson  resumed  command ;   but  the  day  was 


»  See  page  808. 
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lost.  Smith's  cavalry  had  gained  the  rear  of  the  Nationals,  and  stood  in  the 
way  of  their  wild  flight.  The  disaster  was  terrible.  General  Manson,  hurt 
by  his  horse  falling  on  him,  was  made  a  prisoner :  a  fate  shared  by  several 
hundred  of  his  fellow-soldiers.  The  dispersion  of  his  force  was  complete, 
and  his  losses  very  heavy.'  Considering  the  rawness  of  the  troops  and  their 
lack  of  discipline  (some  of  them  not  over  thirty  days  old  as  soldiers,  and 
many  who  had  not  yet  experienced  a  battalion-drill),  the  prowess  displayed 
by  them  in  The  Battle  op  Richmond  marked  it  as  one  of  the  most  credit- 
able engagements  of  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  Nationals. 

The  elated  victors  pushed  on  to  Lexington,*  where  they  were  warmly  wel- 
comed by  the  secessionists  of  that  stronghold  of  slavery  in  Ken- 
tucky.* Their  approach  frightened  the  Legislature  (then  in  session)      '  ^i^^ 
from  Frankfort.     They  adjourned  to  Louisville,  whither  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Sta^e  and  about  a  million  of  dollars  in  treasure  from  the  banks  of 
Richmond,  Lexington,  and  Frankfort  were  carried.     The    movement   was 
timely*  for  Smith  tarried  but  little  anywhere  on  his  triumphal  march.     He 
did  not  then  go  farther  toward  Frankfort,  however,  but  pushed  on  north- 
ward through  Paris  to  Cynthiana,  from  which  point  he  might  at  his  option, 
as  it  appeared,  strike  Cincinnati  or  Louisville.     The  former  city  seemed  to 
be  more  at  his  mercy,  and  he  turned  his  face  in  that  direction,  confidently 
expecting  to  possess  himself  of  its  treasures  of  food,  clothing,  arms,  and 
munitions  of  war  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

The  invader  was  confronted  by  an  unexpected  force  near  Cincinnati 
When  Wallace  was  deprived  of  his  command  at  Lexington,  he  returned  to 
that  city.  When  intelligence  of  the  disaster  at  Richmond  reached  there,  he 
was  ordered  to  Lexington  by  General  Wright,  then  in  Louisville,  to  resume 
command  of  the  shattered  forces.  At  Paris  he  was  recalled  to  Cincinnati  to 
provide  for  its  defense,  and  half  an  hour  after  his  arrival*  in  that 
city  he  issued  a  stirring  proclamation,  as  commander  of  that  and  ^ 
the  cities  of  Covington  and  Newport  opposite,  in  which  he  officially  informed 
the  inhabitants  of  the  approach  of  the  Confederates  in  strong  force,  and  that 
the  preservation  of  these  towns  from  the  consequences  of  war  must  be  effected 
by  the  active  co-operation  of  the  citizens.  He  ordered  all  places  of  business 
to  be  closed,  and  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  under  the  direction  of  the  mayor, 
to  assemble  an  hour  afterward  in  convenient  public  places,  to  be  organized 
for  work  on  intrenchments  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.*  He  also  ordered 
the  ferry-boats  to  cease  running,  and  proclaimed  martial  law  in  the  three 
cities  just  named. 

This  was  a  bold,  startling,  but  necessary  measure.  In  accordance  with 
the  principle  expressed  in  his  proclamation, — "  Citizens  for  the  labor — Sol- 

>  These  have  been  estimated  only.  There  were  no  ftill  official  returns  made.  It  is  supposed  to  hate  been 
about  equal  between  the  belligerents.  The  National  loss  was  estimated  at  about  fi,0OO,  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners.  Manson  was  well  8up[>orted  In  the  stru^le  by  General  Orufl,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  distinguished 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Donelson.    See  page  215. 

*  Encouraged  by  their  fHendly  demonstratiuns.  Smith  issued  a  proclamutibn  to  the  Kentuckians,  assuring 
them  that  he  came  as  a  liberator,  in  the  spirit  of  the  State  Supremacy  Doctrine  of  the  Resolutions  of  17*8.  Ho 
had  come,  he  said,  to  test  the  truth  of  what  he  believed  to  be  a  foul  asiiersion,  that  Kentuckians  willingly  Joined 
in  an  attempt  to  subjugate  their  Southern  brethren.  Like  all  the  other  Confederate  leaders,  he  talked  about 
**the  Northern  hordes.*'  who  wore  treading  the  **  sacred  soil  of  the  South.** 

>  -This  labor,**  said  the  procbmation.  •* ought  to  be  that  of  love,  and  the  undersigned  trusto  and  bellevea  It 
will  be  so.  Anyhow,  it  must  be  done.  The  willing  shall  be  properly  credited ;  the  onwlUing  promptly  visited. 
The  principle  adopted  is,  Citizens  for  the  labor— Soldiers  for  the  battle.** 
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diers  for  the  battle," — Wallace  had  demanded  the  services  of  all  able-bodied 
men.  The  response  was  wonderful.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  he  had  at 
his  command  an  army  of  workers  and  fighters  forty  thousand  strong.  While 
many  did  not  believe  that  danger  was  so  nigh,'  all  confided  in  the  General, 
and  the  citizens  and  soldiers  of  Cincinnati,  and  Dickson's  brigade  of  colored 
men,  and  the  "  Squirrel  Hunters  "  from  the  rural  districts  of  Ohio,  streamed 
across"  a  pontoon  bridge  that  had  been  erected  in  a  day  under  Wallace's 


POKTOON  BRIDOB  AT  OINOINMATL* 

directions,  and  swarmed  upon  the  hills  around  Covinsjton.  There  was  a 
most  stirring  and  picturesque  night-march  over  that  floating  bridge,  on 
which  tons  of  supplies  and  many  heavy  cannon  were  also  passing.  Within 
three  days  after  the  proclamation  was  issued,  a  line  of  intrenchments,  ten 
miles  in  length  and  semicircular  in  form,  was  thrown  up,  extending  from  the 
river  bank  above  Cincinnati  to  the  river  bank  below  it,  well  armed  and 
fully  manned.*  Steamers  had  been  suddenly  converted  into  gun-boats,  and 
the  river  above  and  below  the  pontoon  bridge  was  patroled  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  thera. 

The  work  for  protection,  so  promptly  commenced  and  vigorously  carried 
forward,  was  scarcely  completed  when  General  Heath,  with  full  fifteen  thou- 
sand of  Smith's  invading  troops  (whose  ranks  had  been  swelled  by  volun- 

*  "If  the  enemy  should  irot  come,  after  all  this  fuss,"  said  a  doubting  friend  to  the  General,  "you  will  b« 
ruined/'' — "  Very  well,"  he  responded ;  "  but  thoy  will  come,  and  if  they  do  not,  it  will  be  bcpiuse  this  same  ftis* 
has  caused  them  to  think  better  of  it** 

^  This  is  a  view  of  the  passage  of  the  troops  over  the  pontoon  bridge  at  Cincinnati  on  the  night  of  the  8d  of 
September,  186*2.  Tlv3  bridge  was  laid  along  the  line  o^  the  Sus|>cnsion  Bridge  since  erected.  The  un&nished 
piers  of  that  bridge  are  seen  on  each  side  of  the  Ohio,  in  the  picture. 

*  The  principal  work  was  named  Fort  MItchel,  in  honor  of  the  brave  commander  and  philosopher  then  in 
the  army. 
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teers  from  among  the  Kentucky  secessionists),  appeared.     He  wa^  astounded 
and  alarmed  by  the  preparations  to  receive  him,  and  retreated  in  haste* 
imder.  cover  of  darkness  and  a  heavy  thunder-stonn,  dismayed  and 
disheartened.     When  the  danger  was  averted,*Wallace  led  several     '^gj^*^ 
of  the  volunteer  regiments  back  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  was 
greeted  with  the  huzzas  of  thousands  of  citizens,  who  regarded  him  as  their 
deliverer,'  and  he  was  the  recipient  of  public  Jio^ors  suggested  by  a  sense  of 
gratitude.* 

Foiled  in  his  attempt  against  Cincinnati,  Smith  turned  his  face  toward 
Louisville.  He  took  possession  of  Frankfort,  the  capital  of  Kentucky,  on 
the  day  when  Heath  fled  from  before  Wallace's  lines.*  There 
he  organized  a  city  government,  and  issued  a  proclamation,  tell- 
ing the  inhabitants  that  they  must  join  his  standard  or  be  considered  his 
enemies.  Here  he  awaited  an  opportunity  to  join  his  forces  to  those  of 
Bragg,  which  for  almost  three  weeks  had  been  moving  northward. 

Bragg  crossed  the  Tennessee  River  at  Harrison,  just  above  Chattanooga, 
on  the  21st  of  August,  with  thirty-six  regiments  of  infantry,  five  of  cavalry, 
and  forty  guns.  Louisville  was  his  destination.  He  pushed  forward  among 
the  rugged  mountains  aroutid  the  Sequatchee  Valley,  that  lie  well  eastward 
of  Nashville,  and,  sending  out  a  strong  cavalry  force  toward  BuelPs  lefl  at 
McMinnsville  as  a  feint,  had  fairly  flanked  that  leader'^  army,  gained  his 
rear,  and  was  well  on  his  way  toward  the  Cumberland  before  the  latter  had 
fairly  penetrated  the  Confederate  general's  designs. 

The  cavalry  movement  toward  McMinnsville  resulted  in  a  serious  fight 
near  there.  The  horsemen  were  under  General  Forrest,  who  for  several 
days  had  been  hovering  around  Lebanon,  Nashville,  and  Murfreesboro',  and 
finally,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  30tih  of  August,  appeared  a  short  distance 
from  McMinnsville,  making  their  way  toward  the  road  from  that  place  to 
Murfreesboro',  to  cut  off  Buell's  communications.  Colonel  E.  P.  Fyffe,  of  the 
Twenty-sixth  Ohio,  was  ordered  to  take  three  regiments  and  prevent  the  threat- 
ened disaster.  With  his  own  regiment  in  advance,  and  the  Seventeenth  and 
Fifty-eighth  Indiana  following,  he  pressed  forward  five  miles  in  sixty  minutes, 
through  woods,  fields,  and  creeks,  and  soon  afterward,  when  nine  miles  from 
his  starting-place,  encountered  the  foe,  fifteen  hundred  strong.  After  a  short 
struggle  the  Confederates  were  routed,  and  driven  in  such  haste  and  confu- 
sion that  they  left  every  encumbrance  behind  them.  Fyffe's  troops  were  of 
General  T.  J.  Wood's  division,  and  were  highly  complimented  by  that  com- 
mander in  a  general  order. 

Supposing  Bragg  was  aiming  at  Nashville,  Buell  now  took  measures 


>  Wallace  issQcd  an  address  to  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  Ck>Tington,  and  Newport,  commending  their 
alacrity,  fortitude,  and  bravery.  **  The  liiost  commercial  of  people,^'  he  said,  '^  yon  submitted  to  a  total  suspen- 
sion of  bnsiness,  and  without  a  murmur  adopted  my  principle—'  Citizens  for  labor— Soldiers  for  battle.^  In 
coming  timeft,  strangers  viewing  the  works  on  the  hills  of  Newport  and  Covington  will  ask, '  Who  built  those 
Intrenchments r  You  can  answer,  'We  built  them.'  If  they  ask, '  Who  guarded  themf  yon  can  reply,  'We 
helped  in  thousands.'  If  they  inquire  the  result,  your  answer  will  be,  'The  enemy  came  and  looked  at  them,  and 
stole  away  in  the  night'  " 

*  On  the  17th  of  October  following,  the  authorities  of  Cincinnati  publicly  expressed  their  gratitude  to  Wal- 
lace for  bis  services  rendered  to  the  city  in  it»  hour  of  peril ;  and  on  the  14th  o(  March,  1868,  the  Legislature  of 
OtAa,  by  joint  resolutions,  thanked  him  for  "  the  signal  service  he  had  rendered  the  country  at  large  "  in  the 
Army  of  the  Republic,  and  especially  '*  for  the  promptness,  energy,  and  skill  exhibited  by  him  in  organizing  tba 
foreea,  planning  the  defense,  and  executing  the  movements  of  soldiers  and  citizens  under  his  command  at  Gin- 
dnnati,  which  prevented  the  rebel  forces  under  Kirby  Smith  from  desecrating  the  feee  soil  of  oar  noble  State." 
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accordingly.  He  pushed  his  army  forward  to  Lebanon  to  cover  it ;  but  was 
soon  satisfied,  by  an  intercepted  dispatch,  that  his  opponent  was  pressing 
toward  Louisville,  and  was  threatening  the  main  line  of  supplies  for  BuelFs 
army,  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  railway.     At  assailable  points  on  this 

important  highway  he  posted 
troops  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  had  strong  stockades 
built  for  its  protection. 

Bragg  crossed  the  Cum- 
berland at  Carthage,  east- 
ward of  Lebanon,  entered 
—  Kentucky  on  the  5th  of  Sep- 

tember, and  made  his  head- 
quarters at  Glasgow,  the  capital  of  Barren  County,  where  a  railway  connects 
with  that  between  Nashville  and  Louisville.  Breckenridge  had  been  left  in 
Tennessee  with  a  large  force  of  all  arms,  to  retard  Buell  and  invest  Nash- 
ville, then  garriso'ned  by  the  divisions  of  Thomas,  Negley,  and  Palmer,  under 
the  command  of  General  Thomas. 

Bragg's  advance  under  General  J.  R.  Chalmers,  about  eight  thousand 
strong,  with  seven  guns,  pushed  on  toward  Louisville,  and  on  the 
14th,"  two  brigades*  of  the  division  of  the  Kentucky  traitor,  S.  B. 
Buckner,  under  General  Duncan,  of  Mississippi,  encountered  a  little  more 
than  two  thousand  Na- 
tional troops,  under 
Colonel  T.  J.  Wilder,' 
atMumfordsville,  where 
the  railway  crosses  the 
Green  River,  and  where 
a  stockade  and  strong 
earth-works  had  been 
hastily  constructed  on 
the  south  side  of  the 
stream  and  on  each  side 
of  the  road.  Duncan 
arrived  on  Saturday 
evening,  and  demanded 
an  unconditional  sur- 
render.    It  was  refused, 


«  Sept  1802. 


FOSTIFIOATIOiro  AT  MITHFOSMTILUt. 


»  Sept  14. 


and  at  four  o'clock  the  next  morning*  the  Confederates  drove  in 
the  National  pickets.  A  battle  began  in  earnest  at  dawn,  and 
raged  for  about  five  hours,  when  four  hundred  of  the  Fiftieth  Indiana,  under 
Colonel  C.  L.  Dunham,  came  to  the  aid  of  the  garrison.  The  assailants  were 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss.' 

Assured  of  final  success,  the  Confederates  remained  quiet  until  the  16th, 

*  Composed  of  Mississippi,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  troops. 

>  These  consisted  of  about  200  recruits  oi  the  Seventeenth  Indiana,  and  Sixty-Beventh  and  Eighty-ninth  of 
the  same  State,  and  one  oompmy  eoch  of  the  Eighteenth  Regulars,  of  cavalry,  and  of  tfte  Louisville  Provost 
Onards.  Their  guns  consisted  of  three  12pounder3  and  a  3-inch  rifled  cannon,  under  Lieutenant  Mason.  Th« 
Thirteenth  Indiana  and  Thirty-third  Kentucky  batteries  were  also  there  and  in  position. 

"  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Stephen  Bowers,  chaplnin  of  the  Sixty -seventh  Indiana,  for  the  above  plan  of 
the  fortifications,  and  also  for  an  interesting  account  of  tlie  affair  we  are  considering. 
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when  a  large  portion  of  Bragg's  main  body,  under  General  (Bishop)  Polk, 
appeared  upon  the  hills  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  overlooking  the 
National  camp,  not  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  strong.  Wilder  had  been 
re-enforced  by  two  regiments  (Sixtieth  and  Eighty-fourth  Indiana),  but 
opposed  the  invaders  with  only  four  thousand  eifective  men.  He  sustained 
a  severe  fight  nearly  all  day,  hoping  Buell,  then  at  Bowling  Green,  would 
send  him  promised  relief!  But  relief  did  not  come;  and  when,  at  sunset,  the 
demand  for  a  surrender  was  repeated,  and  Wilder  counted  forty-five  cannon 
in  position  to  attack  his  little  force,  he  called  a  council  of  officers.  It  was 
agreed  that  further  resistance  would  produce  a  useless  sacrifice  of 
life.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning"  Wilder  surrendered,  and  his  '  ^"^' 
troops  marched  out  at  six  o'clock  with  all  the  honors  of  war.* 

Bragg  was  greatly  elated  by  this  eyent,  and,  counting  largely  on  the 
usual  tardiness  of  Buell,  as  Lee  had  dcfhe  on  that  of  McClellan,  he  felt ' 
assured  of  soon  making  his  head-quarters  in  Louisville,  or,  at  least,  of  plun- 
dering rich  Kentucky  as  much  as  he  desired.  On  the  18th  he  issued  a 
proclamation  from  Glasgow,  in  which  he  repeated  the  declarations  of  his 
subordinates,  that  the  Confederate  Army  had  come  as  the  liberators  of  Ken- 
tuckians  "  from  the  tyranny  of  a  despotic  ruler,"  and  "  not  as  conquerors  or 
despoilers".  Your  gallant  Buckner,"  he  said,  "leads  the  van;  Marshall 
[Humphrey]  is  on  the  right ;  while  Breckenridge,  dear  to  us  as  to  you,  is 
advancing  with  Kentucky's  valiant  sons  to  receive  the  honor  and  applause 
due  to  their  heroism."  He  told  them  that  he  must  have  supplies  for  his 
army,  but  that  they  should  be  fairly  paid  for ;'  and  he  appealed  to  the  women 
of  Kentucky  for  encouragement,  assuring  them  that  he  had  come  as  a  chival 
rous  knight-eiTant  to  succor  them  from  "  fear  of  loathsome  prisons  or  insult 
ing  visitations "  thereafter.  "  Let  your  enthusiasm  have  free  rein,"  he  said. 
"  Buckle  on  the  armor  of  your  kindred — your  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers — ' 
and  scoff  with  shame  him  who  would  prove  recreant  in  his  duty  to  you,  his 
country,  and  his  God." 

From  Mumfordsville  Bragg's  troops  moved  northward  without  opposi- 
tion, and,  on  the  1st  of  October,  formed  a  junction  with  those  of  Kirby 
Smith,  at  Frankfort,  where  they  performed  the  farce  of  making  Richard 
Hawes,  formerly  a  Congressman,  "  Provisional  Governor  of  Ken- 
tucky."* At  the  same  time  Bragg's  plundering  bands  were 
scouring  the  State  under  the  "provisional"  administration  of  bayonets, 
dashing  up  sometimes  almost  to  Louisville,  and  driving  away  southward 
thousands  of  hogs  and  cattle,  and  numerous  trains,  bearing  in  the  same 
direction  bacon  and  breadstuffs  of  every  kind.  In  every  town  the  goods  of 
merchants  were  taken,  and  worthless  Confederate  scrip  given  in  exchange.* 

1  Report  of  Colonel  J.  T.  Wilder,  September  18th,  1S62.  Wilder  reported  his  entire  loss  dnring  the  siege  at 
thirty-seven  killed  and  wounded.  ''The  enemy/^  he  said,  ^ admit  a  loss  of  714  killed  and  wounded  on  Sunday 
alone.^ 

*  It  is  notorious  that  Bragg, who  was  a  supple  Instrument  of  Jefferson  Davis,  and  was  his  special  favorite  on  - 
that  account,  had  not  the  means,  nor  manifested  the  least  intention  to  pay  for  any  thing.  When,  a  little  later,  he 
retreated  from  Kentucky,  he  plundered  the  region  through  which  ho  passed  of  cattle,  horses,  and  supplies  of 
every  kind  that  came  in  his  way,  without  inquiring  whether  he  took  from  friends  or  foes,  or  offering  even 
promises  of  remuner^^tion.  The  invasions  of  Kirby  Smith  and  Braxton  Bragg  were  plundering  raids,  like  John 
Moi^caD'a,  on  a  greaU-r  scale.  It  was  the  wealth  of  Kentucky,  and  Southt-rn  Ohio  and  Indiana,  which  they 
marched  from  the  Tenne»see  River  to, secure,  and  not  the  hope  of  subjugation  or  permanent  occupation. 

*  The  Leatington  Observer,  in  an  article  on  the  amount  of  plunder  carried  away  by  the  marauders,  says  the 
Richmond  EaBamin4r  was  not  far  wrong  when  it  said  that  ''  the  wagon-train  of  supplies  brought  out  of  Ken- 
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Regarding  Kentucky  as  a  part  of  the  Confederacy,  for  her  professed  repre- 
sentatives were  in  the  "Congress"  of  the  conspirators  at  Richmond,  the 
conscription  act  was  enforced  there  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  And  so 
the  insane  policy  of  "  neutrality,"  which  had  brought  the  war  into  Kentucky, 
yielded  its  fruit  of  wide-spread  distress,  until  the  whole  people  held  out 
their  hands  imploringly  to  the  National  Government,  which  many  of  them 
had  atfected  to  despise,  begging  for  deliverance  from  Buckner  and  Brecken- 
ridge,  and  other  native  and  foreign  "  liberators." 

To  that  cry  for  help  Buell  responded,  but  in  a  manner  that  seemed  to  the 
impatient  loyalists  and  suffering  Kentuckians  almost  as  if  he  was  in  league 
with  Bragg  for  the  punishment  of  that  Commonwealth.  He  left  Nashville 
on  the  15th  of  September,  and  made  his  way  to  Louisville,  in  an  apparent 
race  with  Bragg  for  that  city.  He  won  it  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  but 
all  that  time  his  opponent  was  gathering  in  the  spoils  he  came  for  without 
hindrance.  The  Government  was  dissatisfied,  and  relieved  Buell,  but  at  the 
urgent  request  of  his  general  officers  he  was  reinstated,  with  the  undei-stand- 
ing.that  he  should  take  immediate  measures  for  driving  the  marauders  from 
Kentucky.  Buell's  army  was  then  about  one  hundred  thousand  strong, 
while  Bragg  had  not  more  than  sixty-five  thousand,  including  Kirby  Smith's 
troops. 

Buell  turned  toward  his  opponent  on  the  1st  of  October.  His  army  was 
arranged  in  three  corps,  commanded  respectively  by  Generals  Gilbert,  Crit- 
tenden, and  McCook.  General  George  H.  Thomas,  who  was  Buell's  second 
in  command,*  had  charge  of  the  right  wing.  It  moved  over  a  broad  space, 
its  right  under  the  immediate  command  of  Crittenden,  marching  by  way  of 
Shepherdsville  toward  Bardstown,  to  attack  Bragg's  main  force,  and  the 
remainder  moving  more  in  the  direction  of  Frankfort.  The  right  soon  began 
to  feel  the  Confedei-ates.  Bragg  fell  slowly  back  to  Springfield,  impeding 
Buell  as  much  as  possible  by  skirmishing,  that  his  supply-trains  might  get  a 
good  start  toward  Tennessee. 

At  Springfield  Buell  heard  that  Kirby  Smith  had  evacuated  Frankfort 
and  crossed  the  Kentucky  River,  and  that  Bragg  was  moving  to  concentrate 
his  forces  at  Harrodsburg  or  Perryville.  He  at  once  ordered  the  central 
division  of  his  army,  under  Gilbert,  to  march  on  the  latter  place ; 
and,  toward  the  evening  of  the  Tth,*  the  head  of  the  column, 
under  General  R.  B.  Mitchell,  fell  in  with  a  heavy  force  of  Confederates 
within  five  miles  of  Perryville,  drawn  up  in  battle  order.  These  were 
pressed  back  about  three  miles  without  fighting,  when  Genei'al  Sheridan's 
division  was  ordered  up  to  a  position  on  heights  near  Doctor's  Creek,  arid 
General  Schoepff's  was  held  in  reserve.  When  these  dispositions  for  battle 
were  completed  it  was  nightfall. 

Buell  was  with  Gilbert.     Expecting  a  battle  in  the  morning,  he  sent  for„ 

tacky  by  General  Kirby  Siniih  was  40  miles  long,  and  brought  a  million  of  yards  of  jeans,  with  a  large  amonnt 
of  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  and  two  handred  wagon-loads  of  bacon,  6,000  barrels  of  i»ork,  1,500  males  and 
horses,  and  a  largo  lot  of  swine.'^  This  was  a  very  small  portion  of  the  property  swept  oat  of  the  State  daring 
this  raid.  Seventy -four  thousand  yartls  of  Jeans  were  stolen  fVom  one  establishment  in  Frankfort,  and  one  per- 
son in  Lexington  was  plundered  of  jeans  and  linseys  valued  at  $106,000.  ""  For  four  weeliK,^  said  the  Ob^ereer^ 
"  while  the  Confederates  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Lexington,  a  train  of  cars  was  rannlng  daily  soothward,  carry- 
ing away  property  taken  from  the  inhabitanta,  and  at  the  same  time  huge  wagon-trains  were  continoally  moving 
for  the  same  purpose." 

1  Placed  In  that  position  on  the  1st  of  September. 
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the  flank  corps  of  Crittenden  and  McCook  to  close  up  on  his  right  and  left, 
and,  if  possible,  surround  the  foe.  A  great  drouth  was  then  prevailing,  and 
the  necessityfor  making  a  circuitous  march  to  find  water  caused  half  a  day's 
delay  in  the  arrival  of  Crittenden.  Meanwhile  Bragg,  perceiving  the  threat- 
ened peril,  had  begun  to  retreat.  He  was  anxious  to  secure  the  exit  of  his 
plunder-trains  from  the  State,  and  when  informed  of  the  delay  of  Crittenden, 
he  resolved  to  give  battle  at  once  to  the  other  coi'ps,  and,  if  successful,  to 
fall  upon  the  delayed  one  on  its  arrival,  or  retreat  with  his  spoils.  His 
troops  then  consisted  of  five  divisions ;  two  under  Hardee,  and  one  each 
under  Anderson,  Cheatham,  and  Buckner:  the  whole  immediately  com- 
manded by  Major-General  Polk.  Smith  was  retreating  farther  to  the  east, 
taking  with  him  the  "Provisional  Government"  in  the  person  of  poor 
*'  Governor  "  Hawes,  and  Withers  had  been  sent  to  assist  him. 

Tliere  was  a  sharp  engagement  early  in  the  morning  of  the  8th,  when  the 
Confederates  attempted  to  repel  the  brigade  of  Colonel  D.  McCook,^  of 
Sheridan's  division,  which  Gilbert  had  ordered  forward,  accompanied  by 
Burnett's  battery  and  the  Second  Michigan  cavalry,  to  occupy  high  ground, 
and  to  secure  a  watering-place.  A  desultory  battle  ensued,  which  lasted 
until  nearly  ten  o'clock,  when,  just  as  General  R.  B.  Mitchell's  division  was 
getting  into  line  of  battle  on  the  right  of  the  eminence  occupied  by  McCook, 
the  Second  Missouri,  of  Pea  Ridge  fame,*  with  the  Fifteenth  Missouri  as  a 
support,  came  to  McCook's  aid.  The  Confederates  were  quickly  repulsed 
and  driven  back  into  the  woods,  heavily  smitten  on  the  flank  by  the  Second 
Minnesota  battery.  In  this  engagement  a  part  of  the  Ninth  Pennsylvania 
cavalry  performed  gallant  service.  Thus  ended  the  preliminary  battle  of 
that  eventful  day. 

Mitchell  and  Sheridan  were  ordered  to  advance  and  hold  the  ground 
until  the  two  flank  corps  should  arrive.  The  head  of  that  of  McCook,  under 
General  Rousseau,  moving  up  from 
Macksville,  on  the  Harrodsburg  road, 
reached  a  designated  point  on  Gil- 
bert's left  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. Only  two  of  McCook's  three 
divisions  (Rousseau's  and  Jackson's) 
were  present,  that  of  Sill  having  been 
sent  toward  Frankfort.  Rousseau  ad- 
vanced with  his  cavalry  to  secure  the 
position,  and  the  batteries  of  Loomis 
(Michigan)  and  Simonson  (Indiana) 
were  planted  in  commanding  positions, 
when  a  reconnoissance  was  ordered  to 
Chaplin's  Creek,  with  the  view  of  ob- 
taining, if  possible,  a  better  position, 
where  water  for  the  troops  might  be 
had.  rhis  was  done,  and  when  Mc- 
Cook returned  to  his  command,  at  about  noon,  his  batteries  were  engaged  in 

'  Composed  of  Uie  Elgbty-flah,  Eighty-sixth,  and  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  lUlnois,  and  Fifty-second 
Ohia 

•  See  page  SSC 
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an  ineffectual  duel  with  those  of  the  Confederates.  He  ordered  their  com- 
manders to  save  their  ammunition,  and  seeing  no  enemy  in  force,  and  having 
no  apprehensions  of  a  battle  until  he  should  offer  one,  he  proceeded  to  the 
right  of  his  line. 

The  foe  was  even  then  coming  stealthily  upon  him.  Cheatham's  division, 
well  masked,  had  stolen  up  to  McCook's  left,  which  was  composed  chiefly 
of  raw  troops,  under  (Jreneral  Terrell,  of  Major-General  James  S.  Jackson's 
division,  and  fell  suddenly  upon  them  in  flank,  with  horrid  yells.  By  a 
bullet  of  their  first  volley  Jackson  was  instantly  killed,*  and  the  raw  and 
vastly  outnumbered  brigade  of  Terrell  broke  and  fled  in  utter  confusion, 
leaving  most  of  the  guns  of  Parsons's  battery  as  trophies  for  the  victors.  In 
an  attempt  to  rally  his  troops  Terrell  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  that 
night. 

Fierce  indeed  was  this  charge,  and  when  Terrell's  force  melted  away  the 
Confederates  fell  with  equal  fury  upon  Rousseau's  division,  standing  ready 
and  firmly  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  receive  it.  An  attempt  to  flank  and 
destroy  Rousseau's  left  was  gallantly  met  by  Starkweather's  brigade,  and 
the  batteries  of  Bush  and  Stone,  who  maintained  the  position  for  nearly 
three  hours,  until  the  ammunition  of  both  infantry  and  artillery  was  nearly 
exhausted,  and  Bush's  battery  had  lost  thirty-five  horses.  The  guns  were 
drawn  back  a  little,  and  the  infantry,  after  retiring  for  a  supply  of  ammimi- 
tion,  resumed  their  place  in  the  line,  not  far  from  Russell's  house. 

Meanwhile  Rousseau's  center  and  right,  held  respectively  by  the  brigades 
of  Colonels  L.  A.  Harris  and  W.  H.  Lytle,  had  fought  stubbornly,  repelling 
attack  after  attack  led  by  Bragg  in  person,  but  losing  ground  a  little,  when 
the  Confederates  made  a  desperate  charge  upon  Lytle's  front,  and  hurled 
back  his  brigade  with  heavy  loss.  Lytle  was  wounded,  as  he  supposed 
mortally,  and  refused  to  be  carried  from  the  field.  This  opened  the  way  for 
the  victors  to  Gilbert's  flank,  held  by  Mitchell  and  Sheridan,  whose  front 
had  been  for  a  short  time  engaged.  And  now  the  true  mettle  of  Sheridan, 
so  tried  in  many  a  hard-fought  battle  afterward,  was  proven.  He  held  the 
key  point  of  the  Union  position,  and  was  determined  to  keep  it.  In  the 
morning  he  had  driven  the  foe  out  of  sight,  and  had  just  repelled  an  assault 
on  his  front,  when  he  was  obliged  to  meet  the  triumphant  force  which 
had  thrown  back  Rousseau's  right.  He  quickly  turned  his  guns  upon  them, 
and  was  fighting  gallantly,  when  Mitchell  pushed  up  Carlin's  brigade  to  the 
support  of  Sheridan's  right.  This  force  charged  at  the  double  quick,  broke 
the  line  of  the  Confederates,  and  drove  them  through  Perryville  to  the  pro- 
tection of  batteries  on  the  bluffs  beyond.* 

In  the  mean  time  the  brigade  of  Colonel  Gooding  had  been  sent  to  the 
aid  of  McCook.     Forming  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  National  line,  it  fought 
with  great  persistence  for  two  hours  against  odds,  and  losing  ftill  one-third  < 
of  its  number,'  with  its  commander,  whose  horse  was  shot  under  him,  made 
prisoner.     It  was  not  until  about  this  time  (four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon) 

^  General  Jackson  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  the  Second ^en tacky  District,  having  been  chosen  by  a 
very  lai^e  miOo'^ty  o''®'*  h**  secession  opponent  in  1861.  ,  * 

3  In  this  charge  the  Nationals  captured  fifteen  heavily  loaded  ammunition  wagons,  two  caissons  with  their 
horseti,  and  a  train-guard  of  one  hundred  and  forty  men. 

*  The  brigade  numbered  only  1,428,  and  lost  549,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 
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that  Buell  was  aware  that  a  battle  of  much  account — really  one  of  the  most 
sanguinary  battles  of  the  war,  in  proportion  to  numbers  engaged — had  been 
in  progress.    It  had  been  raging  for  several  hours,  when  he  received  from 
McCook  a  request  for  re-enforcements.*     Buell  at  once  sent  them,  and  also 
orders  for  Crittenden,  who  was  appr6aching,  to  hurry  forward.     The  latter 
was  too  late  to  engage  decisively  in  the  conflict,*  which  ended  at  dark,  when 
the  Confederates,  who  had  chosen  their  position  for  battle,  were  repulsed  at 
all  points.     So  ended  the  destructive  Battle  of  Perryville,  or  Chaplin's 
Hills,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.*     Preparations  were  made  by  the  Nationals 
for  a  renewal  of  the  conflict  in  the  morning.     Gilbert  and  Crittenden  moved 
early  for  that  purpose,  but  during  the  night  the  Confederates  had  retired  in 
haste  to  Harrodsburg,  where  Bragg  was  joined  by  Kirby  Smith  and  General 
Withers,  and  all  fled  toward  East  Tennessee,  leaving  twelve  hundred  of 
their  sick  and  wounded  at  HaiTodsburg,  and  abandoning  at  various  points 
about  twenty-five  thousand  barrels  of  pork.*    The  retreat  was  conducted  by 
General  Polk,  and  covered  by  the  cavalry  of  the  active  General  Wheeler. 
They  fled  into  East  Tennessee  by  way  of  Danville,  Stanford,  Crab  Orchard, 
and  Mount  Vernon,  followed  by  a  large  portion  of  Buell's  army  to  Rock 
Castle  River,  in  Rock  Castle  County. 
A  division   of  Crittenden's    corps 
was  pushed  on  as  far  as  Wild  Cat 
and  London,  and  then  returned  to 
Columbia,  when    the   main    army 
was  put  in  motion  for  Nashville, 
under  General  Thomas,  and  Buell 
went  to  Louisville.*    The  Govern- 
ment was  so   dissatisfied  with  the 
result    of   this    campaign    against 
Bragg*  that  Buell  was  relieved  of 
command,*    and    Major- 
General  Rosecrans,  who     "  ^^* 
had     won      substantial 
victories  in  Mississippi,  was  put  in 
his  place.     Then  the  designation  of 

the    Army    of  the     Ohio,    which  '^'™  ^™''"- 

Buell  had  commanded,  was  changed  to  that  of  the  Army  of  tJie  Oumher- 
lad. 


1  See  General  BaelPs  Report  to  General  Halleck,  October  10, 1862. 

*  Wagner's  brigade  of  Crittenden's  corps  went  into  action  on  Mitchell's  right  Jnstat  the  dose. 

*  Buell  reported  his  efTectlve  force  which  advanced  on  Perryville,  58,000,  of  whom  22,000  were  raw  troops. 
He  report«<l  a  loss  in  this  battle  of  4,348,  of  whom  916  were  kille«l,  2,948  wounded,  and  489  missing.    Among  the 

«  killed  were  Generals  Jackson  and  Terrell,  and  Colonel  George  Webster,  of  the  Ninety-eighth  Ohio,  who  com- 
mande<l  a  brigade.  The  Confederate  loss  is  supposed  to  have  been  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  tlie  Nationals  in 
number.    Bragg  claimed  to  have  captured  fifteen  guns  and  four  hundred  prisoners. 

*  So  much  property  was  abandoned  on  the  way,  or  destroyed  beoansoof  the  inability  of  the  Confederates  to 
carry  it  with  them,  that  It  is  probable  they  lost  more  in  the  way  of  outfit,  woCste  of  horses  and  mule^  and  the 
necessary  expenses,  than  they  gained  by  this  great  plundering  raid. 

*  Reports  of  Generals  Buell  and  Bragg,  and  their  subordinate  ofllcers.  Supplemental  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  volume  II. 

*  The  Confederates  were  equally  disappointad,  not  because  of  any  lack  of  effort  on  the  part  of  Bragg,  but 
becanse  of  the  absence  of  demonstrations  of  a  general  feeling  in  Kentucky  in  favor  of  the  conspirators.  It  was 
sapposod  that  on  the   appearance  of  a    large   force    like  that  of  Kirby  Smith,  or  the  main  anny  under 
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We  have  said  that  Rosecrans  had  won  substantial  victories  in  Mississippi 
Let  us  look  at  the  record. 

When  Ilalleck  was  called  to  Washington  City,  as  we  have  observed. 
General  Grant  was  left  in  command  of  his  old  army,  and  of  the  district  of 
West  Tennessee,  with  enlarged  powcfhs.*  General.  Pope  was  called  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  General  Rosecrans,  who  had  gained  fame  in  Western  Virginia, 
was  placed  in  command  of  that  leader's  forces,  under  Grant,  to  occupy 
Northern  Mississippi  and  Alabama  in  the  vicinity  of  Corinth,  and  eastward 
to  Tuscumbia.  His  division  was  known  as  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi^ 
with  head-quarters  at  Corinth. 

From  June  until  September  there  were  not  many  stirring  military  events 
in  the  region  of  Grant's  command,  excepting  such  as  were  connected  with 
guerrilla  operations,  and  he  had  an  opportunity  to  reorganize  and  discipline 
his  troops.  So  well  had  he  disposed  of  his  forces,  and  kept  himself  informed 
of  the  positions  and  numbers  of  the  Confederates  by  continual  cavalry  recon- 
noissances,  that  he  was  able,  without  much  danger  to  his  district,  to  send 
troops,  under  orders  from  Washington,  to  Louisville,  to  the  aid  of  Buell, 
while  the  latter  was  operating. against  Bragg  and  Smith,  when  moving  toward 
Kentucky.  This  weakening  of  his  forces  tempted  the  Confederates  in  Mis- 
sissippi, under  Generals  Price  and  Van  Dom,*  to  move  toward  the  Tennessee 
River  at  the  beginning  of  -September ;  not,  however,  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  vigilant  Grant,  who  was  prepared  to  meet  them. 

When  Bragg  moved  northward,  supposing  Rosecrans  was  crossing  the 
Tennessee  in  pursuit,  in  conjunction  with  Buell,  he  ordered  Price  to  follow. 
The  latter,  preparatory  to  such  movement,  first  sent  a  heavy  cavalry  force,, 
under  General  Armstrong,  to  cut  Grant's  communications  and  preparp  the 
way  for  getting  between  him  and  Buell,  and  to  operate  on  the  latter's  flank 
and  rear  while  Bragg  was  moving  into  Kentucky.     Armstrong  advanced 
boldly,  with  over  five  thousand  horsemen,  to  strike  the  Union  forces  at  Boli- 
var, in  Tennessee,  and  sever  the  railway  there.     He  was  repulsed* 
* ^i^it^'     ^y  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  thousand  men,  under  Colonel  Leggett.     On  the 
following  day  he  approached  Jackson,  and  was  again  repulsed. 
This  was  repeated  on  the  1  st  of  September  at  Britton's  Lane,  after  a  battle 


Bragg,  there  would  be  a  general  uprising  in  Kontocky  that  wonld  swell  the  ranks  of  the  inraders  to  a  Tolome 
Bufficient  to  enable  them  to  sweep  triumphantly  the  rich  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  bear  back  to 
the  Tennessee,  and  beyond,  food  and  clothing  sufficient  for  the  Confederate  armies  for  a  year.  But  with  the 
exception  of  the  great  slaveholding  region  around  Lexington,  the  people  with  whom  the  inradere  came  in  con- 
tact were  either  generally  passive  or  openly  hostile :  and  so  manifest  was  this  feeling,  that  tbousands  of  thoae 
who  had  joined  the  marauders  dared  not  remain  in  the  State,  but  fled  with  them,  and  became  burdensome  con- 
sumers of  food.  As  in  Maryland,  so  in  Kentucky,  the  people  generally  refused  to  espouse  the  cause  of  tfie 
conspirators,  who  were  confused  and  greatly  disheartened  by  the  disappointment  of  all  their  calcalations  of 
aid  from  these  two  powerful  border  Statesi  Pollard,  the  Confederito  historian,  said  (iL  162)  that  **  the  South 
was  bitterly  disappointed  in  the  monifestations  of  public  sentiment  in  Kentucky,*"  and  that  "  the  exhibitions  of 
sympathy  "  were  "  meager  and  sentimental,  and  amounted  to  little  practical  aid  ^  of  the  Confederate  caus*-. 
•'  Indeed,"  he  says,  "  no  subject  was  at  once  more  dispiriting  and  perplexing  to  the  South  than  the  cautious  and 
unmanly  reci'ptlon  given  to  our  armies,  both  in  Kentucky  and  in  Maryland.**  He  attributed  it  to  a  **  dread  of 
Yankee  vengeance  and  a  love  of  property,**  and  expressed  the  belief  that  professions  of  attachment  to  the 
" Southern  cause  "  In  those  Statas  were  made  with  no  higher  motive  than  ^selfish  calculation.** 
»  See  page  29fi. 

*  When  about  to  march  for  Kentucky,  Bragg  informed*  Van  Dom  and  Price  of  his  movement,  and  that  he 
*Auir  80       sh""'*!  l*^avo  to  them  **  the  enemy  in  West  Tennessee."    yan  Dom  had  then  established  batte- 
ries at  Port  Hudson,  secured  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Misaissippi 
to  Vicksbnrg,  and.  being  at  liberty  to  devote  more  time  to  the  northern  portion  of  his  department,  he  took  posi- 
tion, aooordingly,  not  Geu*  south  of  Grand  Junction. 
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of  four  hours  with  Illmois  troops,  under  Colonel  Dennis.  Armstrong  fled, 
leaving  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field. 

Grant  promptly  informed  Rosecrans,*  then  at  Tuscumhia,  of  this  raid. 
The  latter  hastened  to  luka,  a  little  village  on  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  railway,  in  Tishamingo  County,  Mississippi,  a  place  of    *  ^^^ 
summer   resort,    on    account    of   its    healthfulness,   the    beauty 
of  its  surroundings,  and  especially  for  its  fine  mineral  springs.     There  a 
large  amount  of  stores  had  been  gathered.     Leaving  the  post  in  charge  of 
Colonel  R  C.  Mur- 
phy,  of  the  Eighth 
Wisconsin,  with  or- 
ders to  remove  the 
property  to  Corinth 
or  destroy  it,  Rose- 
crans  marched  west- 
ward with  Stanley's 
division     to     Clear 
Creek,   seven   miles 
east  of  Corinth,  and 
encamped.       Mean- 
while  the   Missouri 
leader,  Sterling 

Price,  had  moved 
northward  from  the 
vicinity  of  Tupelo, 
with  about  twelve 
thousand  troops.  He 

,        _        _        ,^  lUKA  8PBIN68.1 

reached   Jacinto  on 

the  10th  of  September,  when  Murphy  and  his  little  force  fled  toward  Corinth. 
Price  moved  forward,  occupied  luka,  captured  the  National  property  there, 
and  made  his  head-quarters  at  the  fine  mansion  of  Colonel  J.  L.  Moore. 

Grant  had  watched  these  movements  in  aid  of  Bragg  with  great  inter- 
est, that  he  might  penetrate  the  plans  of  the  Confederates.     The  time  had 

now  come  for  him  to  act  vigorously^ 
and  he  put  two  columns  in  motion  to 
crush  the  forces  of  the  Missourian :  one 
under  General  Rosecrans,  to  attack 
his  flank  and  rear,  and  another  under 
General  Ord,  to  confront  him.  This 
combined  movement  began  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  18th  of  September. 
General  Ord,  with  about  five  thousand 
men,  moved  down  to  Bumsville,  on  the 
railway,  seven  miles  west  of  luka,  fol- 
lowed from  Bolivar  by  as  many  troops 
«io.'8  IIEAD.QUA.T.R8.  ^^^^^  Gcucral  Ross    as   Grant   could 


>  This  tea  view  at  the  mineral  springs  in  the  Tillage  of  Inks,  as  it  appeared  when  the  writer  sketched  It, 
lats  In  April,  186d.  There  are  two  springs  in  a  swale  on  the  bank  of  luka  Creek,  a  small  stream  that  flows 
^kng  the  eastern  border  of  the  village.    These  were  corered  with  neat  pavilions^    Oloaa  bj  the  railway  near  bj 

Vol.  11—71 
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spare.  Rosecrans,  meanwhile,  moved  with  the  separated  divisions  of  6ene> 
rals  Stanley  and  C.  S.  Hamilton  from  Clear  Spring  with  about  nine  thousand 
troops,  through  a  drenching  rain,  and  all  bivouacked  that  night  at  Jacinto, 
on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railway,  nearly  twenty  miles  southward  from  luka. 
On  the  morning  of  the  1 9th  they  pushed  on  in  light  marching  order  toward 
luka,  with  Mizner's  cavalry,  driving  a  Confederate  guard  from  Bamett^s 
Comers ;  and  early  in  the  afternoon  Hamilton's  division,  moving  cautiously, 
in  expectation  of  hearing  the  co-operating  guns  of  Ord,  and  skirmishing 
almost  continually,  was  within  two  miles  of  luka,  on  densely  wooded  heights, 
at  a  cross-road  connecting  the  highways  running  from  the  village  to  Jacinto 
and  Fulton  respectively.  There  Hamilton  formed  a  line  of  battle  and 
advanced  his  skirmishers,  who  found  the  Confederates  in  strong  force  and 

position  along  a  deep  ravine  behind  the 
crest  of  the  hilL  The  skirmishers  were 
driven  back,  and  a  severe  battle  was 
immediately  begun. 

The  ground,  covered   with  under- 
brush, was  difficult  to  operate  upon ; 
but,  after  much  exertion,  the  Eleventh 
Ohio   battery,  under  a  heavy  fire   of 
grape,  canister,  and  shell,  was  put  in 
t  position  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  so  a& 
to  command  the  road  in  front,  with  the 
Fifth    Iowa,    Colonel    Matthias,    and 
Twentynsixth  Missouri,  Colonel  Boom- 
er,  m  support.      At   tne    same    tune 
Colonel  Eddy,  with  the  Forty-eighth  Indiana,  was  holding  ground  under  a. 
terrible  fire,  a  little  in  front  of  the  battery  to  whose  assistance  the  Fourth 
Minnesota,  Captain  Le  Gro,  and  Sixteenth  Iowa,  Colonel  Chambers,  were 
speedily  sent.     The  struggle  of  these  few  regiments  against  more  than  three 
times  their  number,  led  by  General  Price  in  person,  was  brave  and  unfilinch- 
ing,  imtil  Colonel  Eddy  was  mortally  wounded,  and  the  remainder  of  his 
regiment  was  hurled  back  in  disorder,  leaving  the  battery  (every  horse  of 
which  had  been  killed,  and  seventy-two  of  the  men,  including  nearly  all  of 
the  officers,  had  been  slain  or  wounded)  to  be  seized  by  the  Confederates. 
For  the  possession  of  these  guns  desperate  charges  and  counter-charges  were 
made,  and  they  were  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken,  until  they  were  finally 
dragged  from  the  field  by  the  Confederates.     The  bravery  of  its  commander,. 
Lieutenant  Sears,  was  specially  commended. 

While  this  struggle  was  going  on,  in  which  the  movements  were  imme- 
diately  directed   by   Brigadier-Generals   Sanborn    and   Sullivan,   Stanley's 

•was  a  very  commodious  pnMfc-honso,  well  arranged  for  a  pleasant  snmmor  reHidenoe,  and  called  "  laka  Spring 
Hutel/'  When  the  writer  was  there  a  new  proprietor  was  renovating  it,  the  hotel  and  the  grounds  around  the 
springs  having  been  utterly  neglected  during  the  war.  The  house  had  been  used  as  a  hospital  by  both  parties. 
Wearied  and  famished  from  excessive  travel  and  lack  of  sleep  and  food,  the  author  found  absolute  restoration  by^ 
reposing  there  over  night  and  part  of  a  day,  and  making  free  use  of  the  water.  It  must  be  ft  delightful  place  Uk 
summer,  when  the  house  and  grounds  are  in  order,  for  both  invalids  and  pleasnre-seekcra. 

*  This  little  sketch  shows  the  appearance  of  the  battle-ground  and  the  Jacinto  road  in  ftont  of  the  position 
of  the  Eleventh  Ohio  battery,  looking  toward  luka.  The  largest  tree  with  the  immense  wart  was  thickly  dotted 
with  the  scars  made  by  bullets  and  canister-shot,  and  those  of  the  whole  woods  around  it  showed  tokens  of  tli» 
battle. 
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diviflion  had  oome  np,  bnt  the  nature  of  the  ground  was  such  that  more 
troops  than  were  then  engaged  could  not  well  be  made  useful,  and  only  the 
Eleventh  Missouri,*  which  was  pushed  to  the  front,  and  which  gallantly- 
assisted  the  Fifth  Iowa  and  Twentynsixth  Missouri  in  driving  the  Confedei> 
ates  back  to  the  ravine,  participated  in  the  battle.  Stanley  himself  had  been 
for  some  time  at  the  front,  assisting  Hamilton  and  his  officers.  Colonel 
Perczel,  with  the  Tenth  Iowa  and  a  section  of  Immell's  battery,  had  foiled 


BATTLB  OP  IinCA. 


the  Confederates  in  an  attempt  to  turn  the  National  left,  and  soon  aft^erward 
they  were  driven  to  the  shelter  of  the  hollows  toward  the  town.  Darkness 
came  on,  and  Thb  Battle  op  Iuka  ended. 

Where  was  Ord  during  the  battle  ?  He  was  expected  to  co-operate  with 
Rosecrans,  but  did  not.  A  greater  portion  of  the  day  he  had  been  watching 
the  movements  of  a  Confederate  force  upon  Corinth,  which  proved  to  be 
only  a  feint.  Leaving  a  portion  of  his  force  to  strengthen  the  garrison  at 
Corinth,  he  hastened  to  Bumsville,  where  he  arrived  at  four  o'clock,  and 
found  Ross  waiting  with  about  three  thousand  men.  Grant  ordered  him 
immediately  forward  with  about  five  thousand  men,  with  directions  to  halt 
within  four  miles  of  Iuka,  until  he  should  hear  Rosecrans's  guns.  A  high 
wind  from  the  northward  prevented  this,  and  there  Ord  lay  in  expectation 
of  the  summons  until  the  next  morning,  when,  hearing  the  sound  of  cannon, 
he  pushed  forward  to  Iuka,  but  not  to  find  an  enemy.  Rosecrans  and  his 
\ictorious  troops  were  there.     They  had  rested  on  their  arms  during  the 

>  This  rei^ment,  though  organized  in  Misaonri,  was  composed  of  dtlzens  of  niinols,  with  the  exception  of 
about  twenty  men.  For  over  half  an  hoar  it  held  its  position  in  this  battle  withoat  baring  a  single  round  of 
amronnltion. 
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night,  expecting  to  renew  the  conflict  in  the  morning ;  but  when  Stanley 

went  forward  at  dawn  for  the  purpose,  he  found  that  Price  had  fled  south- 
ward   along   the   Fulton  road^  under 

cover  of  the  darkness,  leaving  behind 

him  the  guns  of  the   Eleventh  Ohio 

battery.     A  pursuit  was  immediately 

commenced  that  lasted    all  day,  but 

Price  had   too    much  the   start,  and 

escaped.  Marching  to  Ripley,  in  Mis- 
sissippi, he  joined*  the  larg- 
*^^*^  er  force  under  Van  Dom, 
a  detachment  of  which  had 

been   menacing   Corinth,  as   we  have 

seen,  on  the  day  of  the  battle  at  luka. 

Ord  returned  to   Bolivar,  and   Rose-  ' 

3  n  n  •         T     1  BOeSOBAMS^B  IIBAIM)UABmS. 

crans   remamed  a  few  days  m  luka, 

making  his  head-quarters  at  the  house  of  R  C.  Brinkley,  situated  upon  a  hill 

a  little  eastward  of  the  village.* 

The  writer  visited  luka  toward  the  close  of  April,  1 866,  and  went  over 

the  battle-ground  with  Major  George,  a  resident  of  the  village,  who  had 

been  one  of  the  most  active  of  the 
scouts  of  Forrest  and  Roddy  in  that 
region,  and  participated  in  the  battle 
just  described.  We  rode  out  in  a  car- 
riage drawn  by  a  span  of  spirited 
horses,  driven  by  a  colored  boy  only 
eight  years  and  a  half  old,  who  man- 
aged them  and  the  breaks  of  the  vehi- 
cle, when  going  down  steep  hills  and 
gullied  ways,  with  all  the  skill  of  an 
experienced  man.  We  passed  along 
the  Jacinto  road  to  the  crest  of  the 
hill  on  which  the  Eleventh  Ohio  battery 
was  planted.  It  had  been  cleared  of 
trees  and  underbrush,  but  a  new  growth 
nearly  covered  the  ground,  which  at 
one  place  was  white  with  the  bleached 
ouB  ooACHMAH.  boucs  of  OHC  huudrcd  and  fifty  horses. 

Near  by  were  the  graves  of  the  slain  men  of  the  Ohio  batter}-,  at  the  head 

»  The  (lisparitj  In  numbers  In  this  conflict  was  very  great  "  I  say  boldly ,**  reported  General  Hamilton  on 
the  28d  of  September,  "•  that  a  force  of  not  more  than  2,S00  men  met  and  conftx>nted  a  rebel  force  of  11.000  on  a 
field  chosen  by  Price  and  a  position  naturally  very  strong,  and  with  its  every  advantage  inuring  to  the  enemy.*' 
Id  another  part  of  his  report  he  says:  *'My  division  marched  nineteen  mile^  fought  a  desperate  battle  with 
seven  regiments  against  a  rebel  force,  under  General  Price,  of  not  less  than  eighteen  regiments,  won  a  glorious 
victory,  lying  at  night  on  their  arms,  and  the  following  morning  chased  tho  fleeing  enemy  flflcen  miles.'"  In  a 
general  order,  issued  on  the  26th,  Bosecrans  repeats  this  substantially,  and  told  them  that  they  might  well  be 
proud  of  the  battle  of  luka.  He  reports  his  loss  at  7S2,  of  whom  144  were  killed,  598  were  wounded,  and  fortr 
were  missing.  Among  the  wounded  was  the  gallant  Colonel  Boomer,  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Missouri.  Wt>  have 
no  official  returns  of  the  Confederate  loss.  Pollard  says  it  was  about  800;  but  Bosecrans  estimates  fh>m  varions 
data,  such  as  265  of  them  buried  by  his  troops  and  over  700  wounded  left  in  the  hospitals,  their  total  loea&t 
1,438.  He  captured  from  them  1,629  stand  of  arms,  1S,000  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  a  lai^  quantity  of  equip- 
ments and  stores. 
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of  many  of  which  were  rude  boards,  each  bearing  the  name  of  the  sleeper 
beneath.^  The  kind-hearted  major  showed  much  feeling,  as  he  leaned  on  one 
of  them  and  mused,  while  the  writer  was  making  the  annexed  sketch.  "  Poor 
fellows  1"  he  said,  "  they  fought  bravely.  The  war  is  over,  and  we  are  now 
friends.  If  you  meet  with  any  of  their  relatives,  tell  them  to  write  to  Major 
George,  and  he  will  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  restore  to  them  the 
remains  of  their  friends."  After  visiting  every  part  of  the  battle-field,  and 
making  the  sketches  herewith  given,  we  returned  to  luka,  and  the  next 
morning  the  writer  journeyed  toward  Nashville. 

Corinth,  where  stirring  events  occurred  at  the  close  of  May,'  became  the 
theater  of  more  stirring  events  early  in  October.  Rosecrans  arrived  there 
from  luka  on  the  26th 
of  September,  and  pre- 
pared to  meet  an  ex- 
pected attack  upon  the 
post  by  the  combined 
armies  of  Price  and 
Van  Dom.  Ord,  as  we 
have  seen,  returned  to 
Bolivar.  Grant  made 
his  head-quarters  at 
Jackson,  in  Mississippi. 
Sherman  was  holding 
Memphis,  and  Rose- 
crans, with  about  twen- 
tv  thousand  men,  was 

left       to       hold       Corinth  mates  of  THB  .LEVENTH   OHIO   BAmCET-MEX. 

and  the  region  around  it.  The  earth-works  constructed  there  by  Beauregard 
and  Halleck  had  been  strengthened  under  the  direction  of  General  Cullum, 
but  they  were  modified,  and  new  ones  were  constructed  by  Major  F.  E. 
Prime,  Grant's  Chief-Engineer,  which  were  better  adapted  for  the  use  of  a 
smaller  force  than  occupied  them  in  May.  The  new  line  was  made  especially 
strong  westward  of  Corinth,  from  which  direction  the  foe  was  expected,  and 
was  much  nearer  the  town  than  the  old  ones. 

Immediately  after  their  junction  at  Ripley,  a  point  about  half  way 
between  Jacinto  and  Holly  Springs,  Price  and  Van  Dom  prepared  to  march 
upon  Corinth,  the  key  to  the  military  possession  of  Tennessee  and  co-opera- 
tion with  Bragg.  If  Corinth  could  be  taken,  and  the  force  there  driven 
back  on  the  Tennessee  and  cut  off,  Bolivar  and  Jackson  would  easily  fall, 
and  then,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  exchanged  prisoner  of  war.  West  Tennes- 
see might  soon  be  in  possession  of  the  Confederates,  and  communication  with 
Bragg  be  established  through  Middle  Tennessee.  So  reasoned 
Van  Dom.*  Regarding  "  the  attack  on  Corinth  as  a  military  *  ^s^^' 
necessity,"  he  moved  forward"  in  command  of  the  combined  forces 

>  Many  of  the  boards  had  (kllen  down  or  been  removed.  Those  standing,  and  seen  in  the  pictnre,  contained 
the  foUowtng  names:— lientenant  R.  Bauer.  Sergeant  M.  V.  B  Hall,  Corporal  S.  C.  Gilmore,  Privates  W.  H. 
Bolaer,  C  Schefteni,  C.  P.  Olsen,  W.  Crawford,  J.  Ettle,  J.  W.  Brewer,  J.  H.  Ingersoll,  J.  T.  Malson,  J.  Dean,  J. 
OMej,  J.  Taylor. 

>  8e«  page  8ML  See  Van  Dom's  Report,  Oct  80, 1892. 
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(he  ranked  Price) ,  numbering  about  twenty-two  thousand  men,  and  Btmck 
the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railway  at  Pocahontas,*  about  half  way  between 
Corinth  and  Grand  Junction.     On  the  night  of  the  2d  the  Confed- 
*  Sm.^      erate  Army  bivouacked  at  Chewalla,  only  ten  miles  from  Corinth. 
It  was  difficult  for  Rosecrans  to  determine  whether  Van  Dom's 
destination  was  Corinth,  Bolivar,  or  Jackson.     He  was  prepared  for  any  emer- 
gency.    His  cavalry — "  the  eyes  of  the  army,"  as  Rosecrans  called  them — 
were  on  the  alert  in  every  direction,  and  troops  were  thrown  out  toward 
the  foe,  to  meet  his  advance.     Skirmishing  ensued,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
^  morning  of  the  3d*  that  Rosecrans  felt  assured  that  Corinth  was 

Van  Dom's  objective.  Then,  before  dawn,  he  disposed  his  troops 
to  meet  him.  Hamilton's  division  formed  the  right,  Davies's  the  center,  and 
McKean's  the  left ;  and  a  brigade  of  three  regiments,  under  Colonel  Oliver, 
with  a  section  of  artillery,  was  thrown  well  forward  beyond  Beauregard's 
old  works,  on  the  Chewalla  road,  along  which  it  was  ascertained  the  Confed- 
erates werq  advancing.  The  cavalry  was  disposed  so  as  to  watch  every 
highway  radiating  from  Corinth,  for  the  commanding  general,  being  unable 
to  find  a  map  of  the  country,  was  illy  informed  concerning  the  northwesterly 
approaches  to  the  town.  Such  was  the  position  of  Rosecrans's  army  for  bat- 
tle on  the  morning  of  the  dd. 

Colonel  Oliver  felt  the  pressure  of  the  advancing  force  early  that  mom- 

« Oct  8      ^^^'*    ^^  ^^  their  vanguard,  under  General  Mansfield  Lovell,' 

which  at  about  half-past  seven  encountered  Oliver,  who  was 

well  posted  on  a  hill,  with  orders  to  hold  it  so  firmly  that  the  strength 

of  the  foe  might  be  developed.    He  was  soon  hard  pressed,  when  General 

McArthur  was  sent  to  his  support. 
McArthur  found  the  foe  numerous, 
and  he,  too,  was  soon  heavily  pushed, 
and  the  Confederates  moving  to  out- 
flank him ;  but  he  called  up  four  regi- 
ments from  McKean's  diWsion  to  his 
assistance.  Meanwhile  Rosecrans, 
informed  that  the  foe  was  in  strong 
force,  had  directed  Davies  to  send  up 
two  regiments.  By  this  time  a  skir- 
mish that  seemed  to  be  a  feint  to 
make  a  more  important  movement 
was  developing  into  a  regular  battle, 
when  the  Confederates  made  a  despe- 
rate charge,  drove  the  Nationals 
from  the  hill,  and  captured  two  guns. 
It  was  now  evident  that  the  Confederates  had  come  to  recapture  Corinth, 
with  its  immense  stores,  and  that  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  struggle, 
McKean's  division  was  accordingly  drawn  back  to  the  ridge  next  beyond  the 
inner  intrenchments,  in  front  of  the  town,  with  orders  to  close  with  his  right 

» It  consisted  of  the  brigades  of  Villipigne,  Bowen,  and  Rust.  Van  Dorn's  army  advanced  in  the  foUowinur 
order :— Loveirs  corps,  with  its  left  resting  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railway ;  Price's  corps,  oofnpoeed  of 
the  divisions  of  Maury  and  Hebert,  with  iU  right  resting  on  the  same  road ;  and  Armstrong*b  cavalry  on  Um 
extreme  left. 


WILLIAM  8.   BOSKOEANS. 
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on  Davies's  left.  Hamilton's  division  was  moved  so  as  to  tonch  Davies's 
right,  and  Stanley  took  position  in  close  ichelon  with  McKean,  near  Corinth. 

While  these  movements  were  going  on,  the  Confederates  were  pressing 
heavily  on  the  National  center.  Davies  was  pushed  back.  He  called  upon 
Stanley  for  aid.  Colonel  Mower  was  sent  with  a  brigade,  and  had  just 
arrived,  and  Hamilton  was  coming  in  through  a  thicket  on  Lo veil's  left, 
when  darkness  fell,  and  the  struggle  ceased.  Many  brave  men  of  the 
National  army  had  fallen.  General  Oglesby  was  severely  wounded,  and 
General  Hackelman  was  killed.  The  Confederates,  elated  by  seeming  suc- 
cess, enveloped  Rosecrans's  front,  and  rested  on  their  arms  with  assurance 
of  victory  in  the  morning.  Van  Dom  believed  Corinth  would  be  his  before 
the  rising  of  the  sun.  So  early  as  three  o'clock,  when  McKean  fell  back,  he 
had  sent  a  shout  of  triumph  to  Richmond  by  telegraph,^  that  was  followed 
by  a  melancholy  moan  thirty  hours  later. 

The  battle  was  renewed  before  dawn  the  next  morning.*     Both  parties 
had  spent  the  night  in  preparing  for  it.     Rosecrans  and  his  staff 
were   on   the  field  all  night.     The  National  batteries  around      *^^ 
Corinth  were  well  manned,  and  a  new  one,  mounting  five  guns, 
,  and  called  Fort  Richardson,  was  constructed  during  the  dark  hours  by 
sappers     and     miners, 
composed      of     negro 
slaves,   under   Captain 
Gau,  at  the  left  of  Ham- 
ilton's   division.'     The 
Confederates  had  also 
thrown     up    redoubts, 
one  of  which  was  not 
more  than  two  hundred 
yards  in  front  of  Bat- 
tery    Robinett,     that 
covered  the    Chewalla 
road    northward    from  foet  eo»ik«,.» 

Corinth.  It  was  that  Confederate  battery  that  opened  the  fight.  Its  shells 
fell  in  the  streets  of  Corinth,  producing  great  consternation  among  the  non- 
combatants.  It  was  not  answered  until  daylight,  when  Captain  Williams, 
from  Battery  Williams  (which,  with  Robinett,  protected  Stanley's  division), 
opened  his  20-pounder  Parrott  guns  upon  it,  and  silenced  it  in  three  minutes. 
The  Confederates  fled  with  two  of  the  guns,  leaving  a  third  as  a  trophy  for 
the  Nationals. 

This  disconcerted  the  Confederate  plan  of  attack,  which  was  for  Price  on 

*  **  Our  troopa,"  be  said,  ^  have  drlren  the  enemy  from  their  position.  We  are  within  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  of  Corinth.  The  enemy  are  haddled  together  aboat  the  town.  Some  on  the  extreme  left  stUi  trying  to 
bold  thalr  position.    S«i  fiir  all  is  glorious."^ 

*  The  botteries  of  the  new  fortiflcatlons  constructed  by  Mi^or  Prime  extended  from  a  point  near  the  rail- 
way, eIos«*  to  the  southern  borders  of  Corinth,  around  west  of  it  to  a  point  due  north  fri^m  the  starting-point. 
These  were  named  Battery  Mudison,  Lathrop,  Tannrath,  Phillips,  Williams,  Robinett,  Powell,  and  Richardson. 
See  map  on  page  flSS. 

*  This  is  a  Tiew  of  Fort  Robinett  and  the  ground  in  front  of  it,  as  it  appeared  on  the  morning  after  the 
battle,  with  the  exception  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Confederates  which  strewed  the  ground.  It  is  from  a  photo- 
graph made  that  day  by  G.  S.  and  C.  T.  Smith,  of  Jackson,  Mississippi,  who  kindly  gave  the  writer  a  copy  of  It 

I  he  was  there  in  April,  186ft. 
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their  left  to  open  a  cannonade  (as  he  did)  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Nationals  and  keep  them  employed  in  that  direction,  while  Lovell,  on  the 
right  in  strong  force,  should  storm  the  works  on  the  National  left.  The 
sudden  crushing  out  of  Price's  battery  changed  the  plan.  It  was  followed 
by  the  severe  musket-firing  of  skirmishers  in  the  thickets  between  the  bel- 
ligerents, and  random  thunderings  of  batteries.  Finally,  at  a  little  after 
nine  o'clock,  the  Confederates,  in  heavy  masses,  suddenly  came  out  from 
cover  northward  of  the  railway,  advanced  rapidly  along  the  Bolivar  road, 
and  in  wedge  form  fell  fiercely  upon  Davies  and  Fort  Powell  on  the  National 
right  center,  intending  to  penetrate  Corinth.  The  struggle  was  very  Severe. 
Grape  and  canister  shot  made  fearful  lanes  through  the  Confederate  ranks, 
yet  they  pressed  up  most  gallantly  in  the  face  of  the  storm.*  A  portion  of 
Davies's  division  gave  way,  but  was  soon  rallied.     The  sudden  weakness 

encouraged  the  assail- 
ants, and  they  pressed 
forward,  captured  Fort 
Powell,  and  a  score  of 
them  penetrated  the 
town  to  the  head-quar- 
ters of  Rosecrans,  on 
the  public  square,  which 
they  captured.  Shel- 
tered by  its  portico  and 
angles,  they  fired  upon 
the   Nationals   on   the 

«06«:.A1I8^8  H.AD.QUARTKE8..  OppOSitC       sidC       Of       tho 

square.  But  their  triumph  was  short  lived.  The  column  that  had  pushed 
Davies  back  was  in  turn  assailed  by  a  section  of  Immell's  battery,  supported 
by  the  Tenth  Ohio  and  Fifteenth  Minnesota,  and  driven  toward  the  forest, 
when  Sullivan  coming  to  the  aid  of  Davies,  Fort  Powell  was  retaken.  This 
was  accomplished  by  a  charge  of  the  Fifty-sixth  Illinois.  At  the  game  time, 
the  guns  of  Hamilton  (who  had  fallen  back  with  Davies)  on  the  extreme 
right  were  making  dreadful  havoc  in  the  Confederate  ranks.  The  foe  was 
___ . _ — — « 

1  An  eye-witness  (correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial)  says  the  soldiers  **  marched  steadily  to 
death,  with  their  facts  averted^  like  men  strifdng  to  prated  thmud^MB  againtit  a  driving  ttorm  <^haiL^ 

*  This  was  the  appearance  of  the  house  when  the 
writer  sketched  It,  kte  in  April,  1866.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Hampton  Mark.  During  the  battle,  at  the  time 
mentioned  in  the  text,  it  was  much  ii^nred ;  but  at  the 
time  of  the  writer's  visit  it  was  in  good  order.  The 
correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial,  who  was 
present,  says,  "  Seven  rebels  were  killed  within  the  little 
inclosure  in  front  of  the  General's  cottage."  Obliquely 
across  the  square  was  the  public-house,  known  as  the 
**  Verandah  Hotel,''  kept  by  Dr.  Gibson,  the  post-master 
of  Corinth,  when  the  writer  visited  that  place.  This  was  , 
the  head-quarters  of  General  Bragg  at  the  time  of  the 
siege  of  Corinth,  at  the  close  of  May,  1S62,  and  was  one 
of  the  few  dwellings  in  that  Tillage  that  survived  the 
storms  of  the  war.  It  was  used  as  a  hospital,  and  bore 
many  scars  made  by  the  conflict.  During  the  occnpa- 
tion  of  Corinth  by  the  Confederate  Army.  General  A.  S. 

Johnston's  quarters  were  at  the  Tishamingo  Hotel  (which  '  *• 

was  burned),  P<ilk's  were  at  the  house  c.f  the  Widow 

Hayes,  and  Hardee's  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Stout.  BBAftO^  HKAD-QITABnM. 
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speedily  hurled  back  in  great  disorder,  and  casting  away  all  incnmbranceo, 
fled  to  the  woods,  closely  pursued  by  the  vietors  with  shouts  of  triumplL 

In  the  mean  time  Lovell,  whose  attack  on  the  National  left  was  to  hare 
been  simultaneous  with  that  of  Price  on  the  right,  had  done  his  best.     He 
sent  forward  a  heavy  skirmish-line,  and  with  four  columns 
of  attack,  composed  chiefly  of  Texans  and  Mississippians, 
he  pressed  on  in  the  face  of  the  artillery  fire  from  two  bat^ 
teries,  and  fell  upon  Fort  Robinett  and  the  adjacent  lines. 
A  bloody  battle  ensued,  and  great  bravery  was  exhibited 
on  both  sides.     Forts  Robinett  and  Williams   swept  the 
approaching  lines  fearfully  with  grape  and  canister.     Stead- 
ily those  lines  moved  on  and  reached  the  ditch,  where  they 
paused  for  a  moment — ^a  fatal  moment — ^before  making  the 
contemplated  charge.    Then  Colonel  Rogers,  a  brave  acting- 
ooKriDBATB  FLAG,    jj^gadier  of  Texas,  with  the  new  Confederate  flag*  in  one 
hand,  and  a  revolver  in  the  other,  leaped  the  ditch,  scaled  the  parapet, 
and,  with  five  companions,  fell  forward  dead  within  the  fort.     There  waa 


BATTI^  OF  COEIMTH. 

a  power  behind  that  parapet  unsuspected  by  the  Confederate  leader.     It  was 
the  Ohio  brigade  of  Colonel  Fuller,*  which  had  lain  prone  until  the  foe  was 

>  By  s  recent  act  of  the  ''  Congress  *'  at  Richmond  the  desicn  of  the  C«>nfAden»te  flag  had  been  changed. 
Instead  of  the  ''  Stars  and  Bars  '*  first  adopted  (see  page  tiM,  volume  l.\  it  was  a  white  flag,  with  the  Union 
represented  by  stars  on  a  blao  field,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  This  was  the  style  of  the  flag  until  the 
eloee  of  the  war. 

>  Composed  of  the  Twenty-serenth,  Thirty-ninth,  Forty -third,  and  Sixty-third  Ohio,  and  Elereoth  lflft> 
•onri,  Colonel  Mower. 
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St  the  ditch,  when  portions  suddenly  rose  and  delivered  such  murderous 
volleys  that  the  assailants  recoiled.  In  a  moment  they  rallied  and  came 
again  to  the  encounter.  The  Eleventh  Missouri  and  Twenty-seventh  Ohio 
gave  them  fearful  volleys,  and  then  the  word  "  Charge  !"  rang  out  along  the 
line.  The  Nationals  poured  over  the  parapet,  engaged  .in  a  terrible  hand-to- 
hand  fight  with  the  assailants,  and  soon  sent  them  flying  in  wildest  confusion 
to  the  shelter  of  the  forest.  By  noon  The  Battle  op  Corinth  was  ended, 
and  the  whole  Confederate  force  was  retreating  southward. 

Rosecrans  ordered  five  days'  rations  and  a  rest  until  the  next  morning 
for  his  gallant  troops  (who  had  been  marching  and  fighting  for  forty-eight 
hours),  preparatory  to  a  vigorous  pursuit.  Just  before  sunset  General 
McPherson  arrived,  with  five  fresh  i*egiments  sent  by  General  Grant,  and 
early  in  the  morning  he  went  forward  as  the  advance  of  the  pursuers,  and 
followed  the  Confederates  fifteen  miles  that  day.  In  the  mean  time  another 
division  from  Grant,  under  General  Hurlbut,  which  had  been  pushed  for- 
ward to  attack  the  Confederate  rear  or  intercept  their  retreat,  had  met  the 
liead  of  Van  Dom's  column  near  Pocahontas,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  and 
was  driving  it  back  across  the  Hatchee,  toward  Corinth,  at  Davis's  Bridge, 
when  General  Ord,  who  ranked  Hurlbut,  came  up  and  took  the  command. 
There  was  severe  fighting  there,  in  what  is  known  as  The  Battle  op  the 
Hatchee,  where  the  Confederates  lost  two  batteries,  and  three  hundred  men 
made  prisoners.  Ord  had  fallen  severely  wounded  during  the  engagement, 
and  Hurlbut  resumed  the  command.^  His  force  was  inferior,  and  he  did  not 
pursue.  The  Confederates  made  a  wide  circuit,  and  crossed  the  Hatchee  at 
Crown's  bridge,  a  few  miles  farther  south,  burning  it  behind  them.  McPher- 
son, coming  up,  rebuilt  it,  and  on  the  following  day*  pushed  on  in 
pursuit.  The  greater  portion  of  the  National  army  followed  the  *  ^^ 
fugitives  to  Ripley,  and  their  gallant  leader,  satisfied  that  he 
could  soon  overtake  and  capture  or  destroy  Van  Dorn's  army,  was  anxious 
to  continue  the  pursuit.     Grant  thought  it  best  not  to  go  farther,  and  Rose-  j 

crans  was  recalled.     The  fugitives  had  been  followed  forty  miles  by  the  » 

main  body  of  the  victors,  and  sixty  miles  by  the  cavalry.*  i 

A  few  days  after  his  return  to  Corinth,  and  while  the  country  was  ring- 
ing with  his  praises,  Rosecrans  was  relieved  from  his  command,  and  ordered 
to  report  at  Cincinnati,  where  he  found  orders  for  him  to  supersede  Buell  in 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  which,  as  we  have  observed,  was  now 
called  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 

>  In  this  conflict  Oenenl  Veatch  wu  also  wounded.  Ord^s  loss  in  that  parsait  was  heavier  than  that  of 
the  fljring  Confederates,  who  made  a  stand  at  three  well-covered  places,  In  soceession. 

*  General  Bosecrans  reported  his  loss  in  the  battle  of  Corinth  and  in  the  porsnlt  at  2.809,  of  whom  81t  wcro 
Irilled,  1,819  wounded,  and  28S  missing.  We  have  no  official  report  of  the  loss  of  the  Confederates.  Rosecrans 
Mtteated  it  at  1.498  killed.  6.602  wonnded,  and  2,248  prisoners,  making  a  total  of  9,868  Pollard  admiU  thai 
Ibelr  loss  was  more  than  44M)0.  Among  the  trophies  were  14  flags,  2  gnns,  and  8.800  small  arms.  Bosecrans  saja 
fbat,  according  to  the  Confederate  anthorltj,  they  had  88,000  men  in  the  batUe,  and  that  his  own  force  was  less 
than  20,000.    General  Hackelman  was  among  the  loyal  slain. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

SYENTS  WEST  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  AND  IN  MIDDLE  TENNESSEE 

HE  repulse  of  the   Confederates   at  Corinth  was 

followed  by  brief  repose  in  the  Department  over 

which  General  Grant  had  command,  and  which, 

^   by  a  general  order  of  the  16th  of  October,  was 

much  extended,  and  named  the  Department  of  the 

Tennessee,^  with  head-quarters  at  Jackson.     He 

made  a  provisional  division  of  it  into   four  dis- 

%k    tricts,  commanded  respectively  by  Generals  W. 

p    T.  Sherman,  S.  A.  Hurlbut,  C.  S.  Hamilton,  and 

T.  A.  Davies — the  first  commanding  the  district 

of  Memphis,  the  second  that  of  Jackson,  the  third  the  district  of  Corinth, 

and  the  fourth  the  district  of  Columbus. 

Vicksburg,  a  city  of  Mississippi,  situated  on  a  group  of  high  eminencea 
known  as  the  Walnut  Hills,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  at 
a  bold  turn  of  the  stream,  and  a  point  of  great  military  importance,  had 
been  fortified  by  the  Confederates,'  and  was  daily  growing  stronger.  It  was 
becoming  a  Gibraltar  for  them  in  opposing  the  grand  scheme  of  the  Nationals 
for  gaining  the  command  of  the  Great  River,  and  thus  severing  important 
portions  of  the  Confederacy.  Toward  the  seizure  of  that  point  operations 
in  the  southwest  were  now  tending.  Vicksburg  was  not  in  General  Grant's 
department,  but  its  capture  became  his  great  objective,  as  well  as  that  of 
others,  and  for  that  purpose  a  large  portion  of  his  forces  had  moved  south- 
ward, and  at  the  beginning  of  December  had  taken  post  between  Holly 
Springs  and  Cold  water,  on  the  two  railways  diverging  from  Grenada,  in  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  Tallahatchee  River,  behind  which  lay  the  Confederates  in 
strength.  There  he  was  prepared  to  co-operate  with  the  National  forces 
westward  of  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  river  below.  That  we  may  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  relations  of  these  co-operating  forces,  let  us  glance 
a  moment  at  their  antecedents,  and  especially  their  more  recent  movements. 
These  forces,  in  other  forms  and  numbers,  we  left,  in  former  chapters,  some 
under  General  Curtis,  after  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,*  and  others  under  Gene- 
ral Butler*  and  Admiral  Farragut.* 

Let  us  first  follow  the  fortunes  of  Curtis's  army  after  the  battle  of  Pea 
Ridge.     We  left  it  at  Batesville,  on  the  White  River,  in  Arkani^s,  on  the 

>  The  newlj  organized  Department  included  Cairo,  ForU  Henry  and  Donelson,  Northern  Mlssiaaippl,  and 
thoM  portions  <^  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  lying  west  of  the  Tennessee  Biver. 
*  Here  was  the  first  blockade  of  the  Mississippi.    See  page  IM,  volome  L 
'See  page  SOa.  «  See  page 8S2.  •8Mpi«eM6L 
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^th  of  May,*  where  Curtis  expected  to  find  gun-boats  and  supplies,  in  charge 
of  Colonel  Fitch.  The  lowness  of  the  water  in  the  river  had  prevented  their 
ascent,  and  one  of  the  war-vessels  had  been  destroyed  by  explosion  in  a 
struggle  with  a  Confederate  battery  at  St.  Charles.  This  was  a  great  disap- 
pointment to  Curtis,  for  he  had  expected  to  advance  on  Little  Rock,  the 
capital  ol*  Arkansas.  Being  compelled  to  depend  for  his  supplies  by  wagon- 
trains  from  RoUa,  far  up  in  Missouri,  he  did  not  feel  warranted  in  making 
aggressive  movements,  and  he  remained  at  Batesville  until  the  24th  of  June, 
when  he  moved  on  toward  the  Mississippi,  crossing  the  Big  Black  River  on 
pontoon  bridges,  and  traversing  a  dreary  country,  among  a  thin  and  hostile 
population,  until  he  reached  Clarendon,  on  the  White  River,  a  little  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Cache  River. 

Curtis  was  joined  at  Jacksonport*  by  General  C.  C.  Washbume,  with 
the  Third  Wisconsin  cavalry,  which  had  made  its  way  down  from 
Springfield,  in  Missouri,  without  opposition.    Southward  the  whole    *  ''^^  ^ 
army  moved,  across  the  cypress  swamps  and  canebrakes  that 
line  the  Cache,  and  on  the  7th  of  July  the  advance  (Thirty-third  Illinois), 
under  Colonel  A.  P.  Hovey,  was  attacked  by  about  fifteen  hundred  Texas 
cavalry,  led  by  General  AJbert  Rust.     Hovey  halted  until  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Wood  came  up,  with  the  First  Indiana  cavalry  and  two  howitzers,  when 
these  re-enforcements  made  an  impetuous  charge,  and  put  the  foe  to  flight 
with  heavy  loss.     They  left  one  hundred  and  ten  of  their  dead  to  be  buried 
by  the  victors.     The  latter  lost  eight  killed  and  forty-five  wounded. 

Curtis  was  again  doomed  to  disappointment  on  reaching  the  White  River 
at  Clarendon,  where  he  expected  to  meet  gun-boats  and  supplies.  These  had 
gone  down  the  river  only  twenty-four  hours  before  his  arrivaL  He  was  now 
short  of  provisions,  and  the  people  being  intensely  hostile,  he  felt  compelled 
to  go  to  the  Mississippi  by  as  short  a  journey  as  possible.  After  a  most 
wearisome  march  of  sixty-five  miles,  he  reached  Helena,  in  Phillips  County, 
between  the  11th  and  13th  of  July.  Washburne,  with  twenty-five  hundred 
cavalry  and  five  howitzers,  had  marched  that  distance  in  twenty-four  hours. 
The  infantry  brought  with  them  a  few  Arkansas  volunteers,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  negroes,  who  sought  liberty  and  protection  under  the  old  flag. 

Both  the  National  and  Confederate  powers  were  weak  in  Arkansas  at 
this  time.  Price  and  Van  Dom,  with  their  armies,  and  a  large  number  of 
the  Arkansas  troops,  had  been  called  to  Corinth  and  vicinity,  and  when  Gov- 
ernor Rector  summoned  militia  to  defend  his  capital  when  Curtis  menaced  it, 
the  response  was  so  feeble  that  he  fled  from  the  State,  leaving  the  archives  to 
be  carried  to  Ajkadelphia,  more  in  the  interior.  Ten  regiments  had  been 
drawn  from  Curtis  to  re-enforce  the  army  in  Tennessee  about  to  attack 
Corinth,  and  he  had  not  strength  enough  to  seize  the  Arkansas  capital.  Rec- 
tor's flight  left  the  State  without  a  civil  head,  and  John  S.  Phelps,  of  Mis- 
souri, was  appointed  its  military  governor,  but  he  could  not  take  his  seat  in 
the  capital,  and  his  authority  was  nominal 

In  the  mean  time  National  war-vessels  had  ascended  the  Mississippi  to 
Vicksburg,  and  above,  and  exchanged  greetings  with  others  which  had  come 
down  from  Cairo.    When  New  Orleans  was  fairly  in  the  possession  of  the 

>Sm  page  960. 
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military  power  under  Butler,  Commodore  Farragut  sent  a  portion  of  his 
force  up  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  such  posts  on  its  banks  aa 
were  held  by  the  Confederates.  Baton  Rouge,  the  capital  of  Louisiana,  was 
captured  on  the  7th  of  May  without  resistance.  The  Mayor  refused  to  sur- 
render it  formally.     So  Commander  Palmer,  of  the  Iroquois^  landed,  and 


BATON  Bovea. 


"repossessed"  the  National  arsenal  there.*    Farragut  arrived  soon  after- 
ward, and  the  naval  force  moved  on,  with  the  advance  under  Commander  S. 

P.  Lee,  on  the  Oneida^  as  far  as  Vicksburg,*  without  opposition. 
•  M»y,  \m,  There  the  troops  of  Lovell,  who  fled  from  New  Orleans,  after 
» May  la     having  halted  at  diflferent  places,  were  now  stationed.     Lee  sum 

moned*  the  city  to  surrender,  and  was  answered  by  a  respectful 
refusal  by  the  Mayor,  and  a  preposterous  note  of  defiance  from  "James  L 
Autry,  Military  Governor  and  Commandant  Post"'  M.  L.  Smith,  the  "  Brig- 
adiei^General  Commanding,"  also  refused,  and  Lee  prudently  awaited  the 
arrival  of  Farragut  with  the  remainder  of  his  squadron,  a  portion  of  Porter's 
mortar-fleet,  and  transports  with  four  thousand  land  troops  under  General 
Thomas  Williams.  The  latter  were  sent  by  General  Butler  to  occupy  and 
hold  places  that  might  be  captured  by  the  navy.  It  was  expected  that  bat- 
teries would  be  found  on  the  bluffs  at  Port  Hudson,  Elles's  Cliffs,  Natchez, 
and  Grand  Gulf,  but  no  serious  resistance  was  offered  at  those  places.  Wil- 
liams landed  below  Elles's  Cliffs,  and  made  a  circuit  in  the  rear  to  capture  a 
battery  on  their  crown,  but  the  troops  had  fled  with  their  guns.  There  weife 
no  signs  of  opposition  at  Natchez,  but  fearing  it  at  Grand  Gulf,  the  troops 
landed,  took  possession  of  the  town,  and,  in  retaliation  for  being  fired  upon, 
they  burned  it  before  they  left. 

The  whole  force  appeared  off  Vicksburg  on  the  26th  of  June,  and  that 
night  the  gun  and  mortar  boats  opened  fire  on  the  formidable  Confederate 
batteries  there.  These  were  too  elevated  to  be  much  damaged  by  the  bom- 
bardment, and,  after  two  days  of  almost  ineffectual  firing,  Farragut  deter- 

>  See  notice  of  its  capture  \>j  the  InBorgenta  on  page  181,  Tolame  I.  The  large  tnrreted  building  teen  in  the 
above  pictam,  above  al  the  others,  is  the  State-House  of  Louisiana. 

'  *'  I  have  to  state,''  said  Autrj,  '*  that  Mississippians  don't  Icnow,  and  refuse  to  learn,  how  to  surrender  to 
an  enemj.    If  Commodore  Farragut  or  Brigadier-General  Butler  can  teach  them,  let  them  oome  and  try.** 
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mined  to  run  by  them.  This  he  did  without  much  harm,'  at  three  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  with  the  flag-ship  Ha/rtford  and  six  other  vessels, 
leaving  the  mortar-fleet  and  transports  below,  and  met  the  gun  and  mortar 
flotilla  of  Commodore  Davis,  and  the  steam-rams,  under  the  younger  Ellet 


BLLBS'S  OLIPFB.' 

(the  elder  having  just  died  at  Cairo),  who  had  come  down  from  Memphis. 
Williams,  under  the  direction  of  Farragut,  made  an  attempt,  with  twelve 
hundred  negroes,  to  cut  a  canal  across  the  peninsula  opposite  Vicksburg, 
through  which  his  transports  might  pass  in  safety,  but  failed ;  and  such  was 
the  result  of  a  bombardment  by  the  floating  batteries  above  and  below  the 
town.     So,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  siege  was  temporarily  abandoned. 
A  startling  rumor  now  reached  Farragut,  to  the  effect  that  a  formidable 
"  ram  "  was  lying  in  the  Yazoo  River,  which  empties  into  the  Mississippi 
above  Vicksburg.     She  had  been  commenced  at  Memphis,  and  two  days 
before  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Pillow* 
she  was  towed  down  the  river  with 
materials  sufficient  to  finish  her.    She 
was  now  completed,  with  low-pres- 
sure engines  possessing  in  the  aggre- 
gate nine  hundred  horse-power,  and 
was    named   Arkansas.^      Farragut 
sent   the   gun-boats   Carondelet   and 
Tyler ^  and  Ellet's  ram,  the  Queen  of 
the  West,  to  reconnoiter  her  position. 
They  passed  cautiously  up  the  Yazoo 
on  the  15th,  about  six  miles,  when 
suddenly  they   encountered  the  for- 
midable foe.    A  sharp  contest  ensued, 
in   which    the    armored   Caroiidelet, 
Captain  Walke,  bore  the  most  con-  ''^™  ^-  '^"^«^ 

^  He  lost  by  the  flro  of  the  batteries  fifteen  killed  and  thirty  wounded. 

»  Thla  is  from  a  sketch  of  the  Cliffs  made  by  the  writer  from  the  steamer  Indiana^  in  April,  186«.  These 
cUffs,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  are  at  a  sharp  turn  in  the  stream,  about  eighteen  miles  below  Natchez. 
They  are  of  yellow  clay,  and  rise  fnim  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  above  the  water. 

«  See  page  2>8. 

^  This  was  a  seagoing  steamer  of  1,200  tons  burden,  and  had  a  catwater  composed  of  a  sharp,  solid  beak  of 
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spicuous  part.  After  a  severe  contest,  in  which  the  Carondelet  was  badly 
injured  and  lost  fourteen  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  Arkansas  twenty- 
five  killed  and  wounded,  the  latter,  beating  off  and  much  damaging  her 
antagonists,  made  her  way  down  the  Yazoo  into  the  Mississippi,  and  took 
shelter  under  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg. 

Farragut  now  ran  past  the  Vicksburg  batteries  again,  and  anchored 
below,  and  he  and  Davis  abandoned  the  bombardment  of  that  post.  On  the 
2 2d*  another  attempt  was  made  to  capture  or  destroy  the  Arkan- 
^'  SOS.  The  Essex,  Captain  W.  D.  Porter,  and  Ellet's  Queen  of  the 
West  were  employed  for  the  purpose,  while  the  gun-boats  were  bombarding 
the  batteries  above  and  below  the  town.  The  attempt  was  not  successful, 
and,  as  the  river  was  falling  fast,  and  thus  made  naval*  operations  less 
efficient,  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  was  abandoned,  under  instructions  from 
Washington,  and  Farragut's  fleet  returned  to  New  Orleans  on  the  28th.  His 
transports  having  been  annoyed  by  the  firing  upon  them  of  a  guerrilla  band 
at  Donaldsonville,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bayou 


rOBT  BUTLXB,  AT  DONALDSONTXLUB.^ 

La  Fourche,  he  ordered  that  village  to  be  bombarded,  after  warning  the 
inhabitants  of  his  intention.     Much  of  the  town  was  destroyed.* 
"^*    *     It  was  afterward  occupied  by  National  troops,  who  built  a  strong 
earthwork  there,  and  named  it  Fort  Butler. 

When  Farragut  descended  the  river.  General  Williams  and  the  land- 
troops  debarked  at  Baton  Rouge,  for  the  purpose  of  permanently  occupying 
it.  Re-enforcements  were  sent  to  him,  and  Farragut  took  a  position  to  give 
him  aid  in  holding  the  place  if  necessary.  Williams's  troops  were  suffering 
severely  from  sickness,  and  this  fact,  in  an  exaggerated  form,  having  been 
communicated  to  Van  Dorn  by  resident  secessionists,  he  organized  an  expe- 
dition to  capture  the  post.  It  was  composed  of  about  five  thousand  men, 
under  General  J.  C.  Breckenridge,  who  expected  to  be  aided  by  the  ram 

east-iron,  sixteen  feet  in  length,  covering  the  bow  ten  feet,  and  bolted  through  solid  timber  eight  feet  She  vas 
covered  with  T-roil  iron,  with  heavy  thick  timber  bulwarks  and  cotton-pressed  casemating,  and  was  impervious 
to  shot.  She  had  a  battery  of  ten  64-pounder8  and  82-ponnder8  rifled,  and  was  oommanded  by  the  best  oflleers 
in  the  Confederate  service. — Statement  of  Captain  Walke. 

^  This  was  the  appearance  of  Fort  Butler  and  vicinity  when  the  writer  sketched  it  from  the  IndiafUL,  just 
at  the  close  of  a  i>right  April  day,  186d.  The  mouth  of  the  Bayou  La  Fourehe  Is  seen  between  the  aaoall  bttUdlog 
on  the  left  and  the  fort 
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Arkansas,  He  approached  the  city  with  General  Daniel  Ruggles,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, leading  his  left  wing,  and  General  Charles  Clarke  his  right.'  With 
his  entire  force  moving  along  the  two  roads  that  enter  Baton  Rouge  from 
the  southwest,  he  made  a  vigorous  attack  at  the  early  morning  twilight  of 
the  5th  of  August. 

Williams  was  expecting  an  attack,  and  had  well  disposed  his  troops  to 
meet  it,  both  from  land  and  water,  as  Confederate  gun-boats  had  come  out 
of  the  Red  River,  and  the  Arkansas  was  expected.  His  forces  consisted 
of  only  about  twenty-five  hundred  effective  men.  The  regiments  were  very 
thin,  on  account  of  sickness.  He  posted  the  Fourth  Wisconsin  on  Bayou 
Gros,  on  the  extreme  left,  with  a  portion  of  Manning's  battery  in  the 
Arsenal  grounds  on  its  left.  On  the  right  of  that  regiment  was  the  Ninth 
Connecticut,  with  four  of  Manning's  guns,  in  the  Government  cemetery. 
To  the  left  of  the  Greenwell  Springs  road  was  the  Fourteenth  Maine ;  and 
next  came  the  Twenty-first  Indiana,  posted  in  the  woods  in  rear  of  the 
JVIagnolia  Cemetery,  with  four  guns  of  Everett's  battery.  Then  the  Sixth 
Michigan  was  posted  across  the  country  road  on  the  right  of  the  cemetery 
and  the  Clay  Cut  road,  with  two  guns.  In  the  rear  of  the  two  last-named 
regiments  was  the  Seventh  Vermont,  near  the  Catholic  Cemetery,  and  next 
the  Thirtieth  Massachusetts,  forming  the  right,  posted  about  half  a  mile  in 
the  rear  of  the  State-House,  and  supporting  Nim's  battery.' 

The  first  blow  in  the  attack  fell  upon  the  Fourth  Maine,  Second  Indiana, 
and  Sixth  Michigan.  They  were  at  first  pushed  back,  when  General  Wil- 
liams ordered  up  the  Ninth  Connecticut,  Fourth  Wisconsin,  and  a  section  of 
Manning's  battery  to  the  support  of  the  left,  and  the  Thirtieth  Massachusetts 
and  two  sections  of  Nimm's  battery  to  the  support  of  the  right.  The  battle 
raged  fiercely  for  about  two  liours,  and  in  the  hottest  of  the  fray  the  Twenty- 
first  Indiana  was  grandly  conspicuous.  It  lost  all  of  its  field-officers  before 
the  end  of  the  action.'  Seeing  this.  General  Williams  placed  himself  at  its 
head,  exclaiming,  "  Boys  !  your  field-officers  are  all  gone ;  I  will  lead  you." 
They  gave  him  hearty  cheers,  when  a  bullet  passed  through  his  i  breast,  and 
he  fell  dead.  He  had  just  issued  directions  for  the  line  to  fall  back,  which  it 
did  in  good  order,  with  Colonel  T.  W.  Cahill,  of  the  Ninth  Connecticut,  in 
ehief  command.  The  Confederates,  dreadfully  smitten,  also  fell  back,  and 
then  retreated.     So  ended  The  Battle  of  Baton  Rouge.* 

The  dreaded  Arkansas^  which  was  expected  to  sweep  every  National 
vessel  from  the  Mississippi,  and  "  drive  the  Yankees  from  New  Orleans,"  did 
not  appear  in  time  for  the  fight.  On  the  following  morning,  Porter,  with  the 
JEsseXy  accompanied  by  the  Cayuga  and  Sumter^  went  up  the  river  to  meet 
her.  They  found  her  five  miles  above  Baton  Rouge,  when  an  engagement 
ensued.  Owing  to  defects  in  her  engines,  the  Arkansas  became  unmanage- 
able, when  she  was  headed  to  the  river-bank,  and  set  on  fire.  Her  maga- 
zine exploded,  and  the  monster  was  blown  into  fragments. 

>  Breckenridge^s  troopa  consisted  of  two  Loniskma,  two  Mississippi,  six  Kentucky,  and  two  Tennessee 
regimenta,  and  one  Alabama  regiment,  with  thirteen  guns  and  a  considerable  gaerrilla  force. 

«  Beport  of  Lieutenant  Godfrey  Weitzel  to  Oeneral  Botler,  Augnst  7,  1862. 

'  Lieotenant-colonel  Keith  and  Major  Hayes  were  severely  woanded,  and  Adjutant  Latham  was  killed. 

*  See  reports  of  Colonels  Cahill,  Dudley,  and  others,  and  Lieutenant  Weitiel  The  National  loss  was  reported 
•Igbty-two  killed,  two  hundred  and  flfty-flve  wounded,  and  thirty-four  misting.  The  OoafiBderate  losa  is  not 
kB«wiL    Tb«  Nationals  took  about  one  hundred  of  them  prisoners. 
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Soon  after  the  repulse  of  the  Confederates  at  Baton  Rouge,  that  post 
was  evacuated  by  the  Nationals,  and  Porter  ascended  the  river  to  reconnoiter 
batteries  said  to  be  in  course  of  construction  at  Port  Hudson.     He  passed 
up  above  to  Bayou  Sara  to  coal,  where  guerrillas  fired  upon  him.     The  little 
town  was  destroyed  in  consequence.     Because  of  the  fiendish  act  of  armed 
citizens  of  Natchez  in  firing  on  a  boat's  crew  who  went  on  shore  to  procure 
ice  for  sick  men,  that  city  was  bombarded  by  the  JBksex^  set  on  fire,  and  cap- 
tured.    The  E89ex  then  turned  back,  and  on  her  passage  down 
*^Sml^*     the  river  had  a  short  and  sharp  contest*  with  the  growing  bat- 
teries at  Port  Hudson. 
Gteneral  Butler  was  satisfied,  at  the  beginning  of  September,  that  the 
Confederates  had  abandoned  all  idea  of  attempting  to  retake  New  Orleans, 
and  he  sent  out  some  aggressive  expeditions.     The  most  important  move- 
ment of  this  kind  was  to  "  repossess  "  the  rich  district  of  La  Fourche,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  for  that  purpose  he  sent  the  gallant. 
Weitzel,  then  a  brigadier-general,  with  a  brigade  of  infantry,  with  artillery^ 
and  Barnet's  cavalry.     Late  in  October,  Weitzel  landed  at  Donaldsonville^ 
and  traversed  the  region  in  its  rear  and  south  of  it  with  very  little  difficulty, 
»  October.    ^^^  ^  sharp  fight  near  Labadieville  on  the  27th.*    The  Confede- 
rates, under  McPheeters,  were  there  on  both  sides  of  the  Bayou  La. 
Fourche,  with  six  pieces  of  artillery.     Weitzel  brought  up  his  cannon  and 
moved  to  the  attack,  with  the  Thirteenth  Connecticut  and  Seventy-fifth  New 
York  in  advance.     A  battle  was  soon  opened,  in  which  the  Eighth  New 
Hampshire  and  Twelfth  Connecticut  gallantly  co-operated  with  the  other 
two  regiments.    The  batteries  of  Thompson  and  Carruth  did  eminent  ser- 
vice.    The  Confederates  were  driven  and  pursued  about  four  milea.   Weitzel 
lost  eighteen  killed  and  seventy-four  wounded.     He  captured  two  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  prisoners  and  one  piece  of  artillery. 

Weitzel  now  marched  on  through  the  country  to  open  communication 
with  the  city  by  the  bayou,  and  the  railway  connecting  Brashear  City  with 
New  Orleans.  It  was  almost  entirely  abandoned  by  the  white  people,  and 
the  negroes  received  the  victor  joyftilly  as  their  deliverer.  The  industrial 
operations  of  the  district  were  paralyzed,  and  General  Butler  thought  it 
expedient,  as  a  state  policy  and  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  to  confiscate  the 
entire  property  of  the  district.  He  did  so,  and  he  appointed  a  commission: 
to  take  charge  of  it.*  By  that  commission  the  negroes  were  employed  and 
subsisted,  and  the  crops  were  saved.  Two  Congressional  districts  in  Louisi- 
ana were  now  recovered,  and  in  December  the  loyal  citizens  of  New  Orleans 
elected  to  seats  in  Congress  Benjamin  F.  Flanders  and  Michael  Hahn,  the 
number  of  Union  votes  in  the  city  exceeding  by  a  thousand  the  number  of 
votes  cast  for  secession. 

General  Butler  was  superseded  in  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the 

Gulf  late  in  the  autumn*  by  General  Banks.     The  latter  arrived  at 

New  Orleans  on  the  14th  of  December,  and  was  received  by  the 

commanding  general  with  great  courtesy.     Banks  formally  assumed  his  new 

duties  on  the  16th,  and  on  the  24th,  Butler,  after  issuing  an  admirable  fere- 

1  This  commission  consisted  of  Major  J.  M.  Bell,  Lientenant-oolonel  J.  B.  Kinsman,  and  Captain  Fuller,  ot 
the  Seyeoty-flfth  New  York  Volunteers,  the  latter  being  made  prorost-marshal  of  the  district 
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well  address  to  the  citizens,'  embarked  in  a  steamer  for  New  York.  His 
administration  had  been  marked  by  great  vigor  and  justice,  as  the  Mend  and 
defender  of  the  loyal  and  the  oppressed,  and  the  uncompromising  foe  of  the 
rebellious.*  He  took  with  him  thirteen  thousand  seven  hundred  soldiers  for 
the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  and  he  turned  over  to  his  successor  seventeen 
thousand  eight  hundred  well-drilled  and  disciplined  men,  among  whom,  as 
we  have  observed,  were  regiments  of  colored  troops. 

In  the  mean  time  some  active  military  operations  had  been  in  progress 
in  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  For  some  time  General  Curtis,  whom  we  lefl  at 
Helena,*  was  unable  to  do  much  more  than  menace  Little  Rock  and  watch 
and  smite  guerrilla  bands,  which,  in  conjunction  with  others  in  Missouri, 
soon  crystallized  into  quite  a  formidable  army,  as  we  shall  observe  presently. 

Since  the  autumn  of  1861,  General  J.  M.  Schofield,  Lyon's  second  at  the 
battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,*  had  been  in  command  of  the  militia  of  Missouri, 
and  in  June,  1862,  that  State  was  erected  into  a  separate  military  district, 
with  Schofield  at  its  head.  He  was  vigilant  and  active ;  but  when  Curtis 
withdrew  to  the  Mississippi,  and  left  Arkansas  and  Southern  Missouri  open 
to  the  operations  of  guerrilla  bands,  then  numerous  in  the  western  part  of 
the  former  State,  he  found  his  forces  inadequate  to  keep  down  the  secession- 
ists in  his  district.  When  Price  crossed  the  Mississippi,  early  in  May,  he 
sent  back  large  numbers  of  Missourians  to  recruit  guerrilla  bands  for  active 
service  during  the  summer,  and  these,  at  the  middle  of  July,  were  very 
numerous  in  the  interior,  and  were  preparing  to  seize  important  points  in  the 
State.  To  meet  the  danger,  Schofield  obtained  authority  fi'om  the  Governor 
to  organize  all  the  militia  of  the  State.  This  drew  a  sharp  dividing  line 
between  the  loyal  and  disloyal  inhabitants.  He  soon  had  fifty  thousand 
names  on  his  rolls,  of  whom  nearly  twenty  thousand  were  ready  for  eflfective 
service  at  the  close  of  July,  when  the  failure  of  the  campaign  against  Rich- 
mond so  encouraged  the  secessionists  in  Missouri,  that  it  was  very  difficult 
to  keep  them  in  check. 

Schofield's  army  of  volunteers  and  militia  was  scattered  over  Missouri  in 
six  divisions,*  and  for  two  months  a  desperate  and  sanguinary  guerrilla  war- 

*  See  Parton'fl  BrtUer  in  New  Orleans^  page  608. 

*  General  Botler  fonnd  a  large  portion  of  the  wealthier  and  more  influential  of  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Orleans,  native  and  foreign,  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Oovemment  He  also  foond  that,  in  oonsequenoe  of  their 
rebellion,  there  was  wide-spread  distress  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  city,  and  he  resolved  to  make  the 
anthors  of  their  misery  contribute  largely  to  their  reliet  He  discovered  a  list  of  oontribntors  to  the  fUnd  raised 
for  the  promotion  of  the  rebellion,  with  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions,  and  he  at  once  assessed  them,  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  twenty-five  per  cent  of  that  amount  In  various  ways  he  made  them  play  the  part  of  bene- 
ilKtors  of  the  poor.  During  the  few  months  he  was  there,  he  collected,  by  fines,  forfeitures,  oonfiscation^  taxa- 
tion, and  assessments,  $1,088,000,  all  of  which,  as  documentary  evidence  shows,  he  foithftilly  applied  to  the 
public  service.  He  expended  $525,000  in  feeding  the  poor  of  New  Orleans ;  he  sent  to  the  Oovemment  Treasury 
$$15,000 ;  and  handed  to  the  quartermaster  and  commissary  of  his  successor  about  $800,000.  He  was  cursed  by 
the  rebellious,  and  beloved  by  the  loyal  and  oppressed. 

In  his  C&rewell  address  Ctenenil  Butler  said :  ^*  I  saw  that  this  rebellion  was  a  war  of  the  aristocrats  against 
the  middling  men — of  the  rich  against  the  poor :  a  war  of  the  land-owner  against  the  laborer ;  that  it  was  a 
struggle  for  the  retention  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  few  against  the  many ;  and  I  found  no  conclusion  to  it, 
save  in  the  subjugation  of  the  few  and  the  disinthrallment  of  the  many.  I  therefore  felt  no  hesitation  in  taking 
the  substance  of  the  wealthy,  who  hod  caused  the  war,  to  feed  the  innocent  poor  who  had  suffered  by  the  war. 
And  I  shall  now  leave  you  vrith  the  proud  consciousness  that  I  carry  with  me  the  blessings  of  the  humble  and 
loynl,  under  the  roof  of  the  cottage  and  in  the  cabin  of  the  slave,  and  so  am  quite  content  to  incur  the  sneers  of 
the  mlan  or  the  curses  of  the  rich.^ 

*  See  page  5S& 
<  See  page  50. 

'  Colonel  John  H.  NeiU,  of  the  Missouri  State  Militia,  commanded  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State;  Qen* 
•ral  Ben  Loon  the  northwestern;  General  James  Totten  the  central;  General  F.  B.  Brown  the  southwestern; 
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fkre  was  carried  on  in  the  bosom  of  that  Commonwealth,  the  chief  theater 
being  northward  of  the  Missouri  River,  in  McNeill's  division,  where  insur- 
gent bands  under  leaders  like  Poindexter,  Porter,  Cobb,  and  others,  about 
five  thousand  strong,  were  very  active.     On  the  6th  of  August,* 
McNeill,  with  one  thousand  cavalry  and  six  guns,  and  Porter, 
with  about  twenty-five  hundred  men  of  all  arms,  had  a  desperate  fight  of 
four  hours  at  Kirksville,  in  Adair  County.     Porter  was  defeated,  with  a  loss 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  killed  and  about  five  hundred  wounded,  and 
several  wagon-loads  of  arms.     McNeill's  loss  was  twenty-eight  killed  and 
sixty  wounded.     Four  days  later,*  Colonel  Odin  Guitar,  with  six 
^'         hundred  horsemen  and  two  guns,  attacked  and  routed  Poindex- 
ter's  guerrillas,  twelve  hundred  strong,  while  crossing  the  Chariton  River 
in  the  night.     Many  of  the  guerrillas  were  driven  into  the  river  and  were 
drowned.     The  survivors  fled  northward  to  join  Porter,  when  they  met  Ben 
Loan,  who  forced  them  back  and  exposed  them  to  another  severe  blow  by 
Guitar.     The  forces  of  both  guerrilla  chiefs,  as  well  as  those  of  Cobb,  were 
broken  up  and  dispersed.     From  April  until  September,  the  loyal  and  dis- 
loyal warriors  in  Missouri  were  engaged  in  about  one  hundred  combats. 

An   attempt  to  aid  the   Missouri  guerrillas  was  made  by  their  more 
southern  brethren  early  in  August.     Nearly  eight  hundred  of  these,  under 
Colonel  Hughes,  attacked  and  captured*  Independence,  on  the 
°**  western   border,  with  three   hundred  and  twelve  Missouri  cav- 

alry, under  Lieutenant-colonel  Buell ;  and,  at  about  the  same  time.  General 
Coffey,  with  fifteen  hundred  cavalry  from  Arkansas,  invaded  Southwestern 
Missouri,  and  pushed  on  rapidly  northward  to  form  a  junction  \i4th  Hughes 

and  seize  Lexington.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Golopel  Clark  Wright,  with 
twelve  hundred  Missouri  cavalry, 
and  a  combination  was  immediately 
formed  to  capture  him,  but  failed.* 
The  insurgent  bands  formed  a  junc- 
tion, and  in  a  combat  at  Lone  Jack, 
in  Jackson  County,  with  Major  Fos- 
ter, who  had  sallied  out  of  Lexington 
with  eight  himdred  cavalry,  they 
were  successful  Foster  was  defeated, 
was  wounded,  and  lost  two  of  his 
guns.  Coffey  then  pressed  on  with 
about  four  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
when  he  was  alarmed  by  intelligence 
jAMifl  G.  BLuirt  ^^^^  General  James  G.  Blunt,  then 

commanding  in  Kansas,  was  threatening  his  line  of  retreat  with  a  strong 
force,  while  the  commands  of  Loan  and  Wright  were  concentrating  upon 


Colonel  J.  M.  Olover,  of  the  Third  Missouri  cavaliy,  at  Rolla ;  and  Colonel  Lewis  Merrill,  of  the  National 
Volunteer  cavalry,  at  St  Louis. 

>  Totten  was  directed  by  Schofield  to  strike  Hughes  before  he  could  Join  Coffey,  while  Oeneral  Blunt  in 
Kansas,  was  requested  to  send  a  force  ftom  Fort  Scott  to  oo-operato  in  cutting  off  Coffey>  retreat  At  the  same 
time  Colonel  Fitz-Henry  Warren,  with  the  First  Iowa  cavalry,  was  sent  from  Clinton  with  1,600  men  to  effict  a 
junction  with  Major  Foster,  whom  Totten  had  sent  out  ttx>m  Lexington  in  search  of  Hughes. 
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him.  He  suddenly  turned  his  face  southward,  and,  eluding  Blunt  while 
covered  vrith  darkness,  he  iled  back  into  Arkansas  with  very  little  loss,  hotly 
pursued  to  the  borders  of  that  State. 

Missouri  was  now  somewhat  relieved,  but  the  Confederates  were  gather- 
ing in  force  in  Arkansas,  where  they  were  joined  by  conscripts  from  Southern 
Missouri,  and  a  large  number  of  troops  from  Texas.  Their  entire  number 
was  estimated  to  be  fifty  thousand  at  the  middle  of  September,  with  General 
T.  C.  Hindman*  in  chief  command,  assisted  by  Generals  Rains,  Parsons, 
Cooper,  McBride,  and  others.  So  threatening  was  this  gathering, 
that  Schofield  took  the  field  in  person,  and  General  Curtis  sue-  *  ^^  *** 
ceeded  him*  in  command  of  the  District  of  Missouri. 

Schofield  had  at  this  time,  at  and  near  Springfield,  over  ten  thousand 
troops,  of  whom  eight  thousand  were  available  for  active  operations,  after 
providing  means  for  keeping  open  his  communications.  This  was  called  the 
Army  of  the  Frontier,  Of  these  about  five  thousand  were  cavalry.  He 
had  also  sixteen  pieces  of  artillery,  with  a  complement  of  men  and  horses. 
With  these  he  moved  toward  Arkansas,  with  the  knowledge  that  a  con- 
siderable body  of  the  foe  was  on  his  immediate  front.  General  Salomon  led 
the  advance  of  over  four  thousand  men.  His  vanguard  was  attacked  at 
Newtonia,*  when  he  moved  forward  with  his  whole  force  and 
joined  in  the  struggle.  After  a  contest  which  lasted  all  day,  he  ^ 
was  defeated,  but  with  little  loss,  and  retreated  to  Sarcoxie,  covered  by  the 
brigade  of  Colonel  Hall. 

Schofield  pressed  on  to  Sarcoxie,  where  he  was  joined  by  General  Blunt, 
and  the  combined  forces,  ten  thousand  strong,  pushed  forward  to  attack  the 
Confederates  at  Newtonia,  whose  number  was  estimated  at  about  fifteen 
thousand.  Blunt  and  Totten  approached  at  different  points,  when  the  Con- 
federates, who  were  illy  equipped,  fled  without  striking  a  blow,  and  were 
chased  about  thirty  miles  into  Arkansas. 

Schofield  moved  cautiously  on,  keeping  his  communications  well  guarded, 
and  on  the  1 7th  of  October  he  was  on  the  old  battle-ground  of  Pea  Ridge. 
The  Confederates  were  divided,  a  part,  under  General  Cooper,  having  gone 
westwanl  to  Maysville,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  communications  with 
Fort  Scott,  while  the  main  body,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Rains, 
with  about  three  thousand  cavalry  in  the  rear  to  mask  the  movement,  were 
retreating  toward  Huntsville,  in  Madison  County.  Blunt  was  sent  after 
Cooper,  while  Schofield,  with  his  main  army,  made  a  forced  march  over  the 
White  River  Mountains  toward  Huntsville,  resting  eight  miles  from  that 
village,  where  Rains  had  encamped  the  day  before. 

Blunt  made  a  hard  night's  march,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  2 2d  of 
October*  attacked  Cooper  at  old  Fort  Wayne,  near  Maysville, 
captured  his  four  guns,  routed  his  men,  and  drove  them  in  disoi^ 
der  toward  Fort  Gibson,  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Schofield  did  not  even  get 
sight  of  the  foe  at  Huntsville,  for  on  his  arrival  there  he  found  they  were  in 
full  retreat  over  the  mountains  toward  Ozark,  with  a  determination  to 
avoid  a  battle  until  expected  re-enforcements  should  arrive.  He  pur- 
sued them  some  distance,   when   he  turned   northward,  and  marched  to 

>  Sm  pAge  191. 
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Cross  Hollows  and   Osage  Springs,   near  Pea  Ridge.'     There  he  learned 
that  between  three  and  four  thousand  Confederate  cavalry  were  encamped 

on  White  River,  eight  miles  firom 
Fayetteville.  He  inmiediately  or- 
dered General  Francis  J.  Herron  to 
march  with  about  a  thousand  cavalry 
to  attack  their  rear,  and  General 
Totten  to  advance  from  Fayetteville 
and  fall  on  their  front.  Herron  first 
reached  the  foe.     It  was 

•  Oct.,  1862.  ,        _  .     , 

at  the  dawn  of  the  28th.* 
His  attack  was  so  vigorous  that  the 
Confederates  fled  to  the  mountains, 
leaving  their  camp  equipage  behind. 
Missouri  was  now  comparatively  se- 
cure from  danger,  and  the  importance 
of  the  services  of  Schofield  was 
F«AKc,8  2.  HEEEOK.  gratcfuUy  acknowledged  by  the  loy- 

alists  of  that  State.     Late  in  November  he  was  compelled  by  sickness  to 
resign  his  command,  and  leave  it  in  charge  of  General  Blunt. 

General  Hindman  now  prepared  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  for  the  recovery 
of  his  State.  By  a  merciless  conscription,  and  the  concentration  of  scattered 
forces,  he  had  collected  in  the  western  part  of  Arkansas  over  twenty  thou- 
sand men  at  the  close  of  November.  Blunt,  with  the  First  division,  was 
then  at  Lindsay's  Prairie,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Maysville,  *and 
on  the  26th*  was  informed  that  Hindman's  advance,  consisting  of 
a  strong  body  of  cavalry  under  Marmaduke,  was  at  Cane  Hill,  about 
thirty  miles  south  of  him.  On  the  following  morning  Blunt  went  for- 
ward with  ^\e  thousand  men,  provisioned  for  four  days,  and  thirty  pieces  of 
artillery,  to  attack  Marmaduke.  They  marched  twenty-seven  miles  that  day, 
bivouacked  at  night,  and  at  dawn  the  next  morning  his  advance,  composed 
of  only  two  hundred  of  the  Second  Kansas  cavalry,  and  his  own  staff  and 
body-guard,  with  two  mountain  howitzers  and  Rabb's  battery,  were  within 
half  a  mile  of  Marmaduke's  camp  before  they  met  with  resistance.  The 
main  body  had  been  detained,  and  an  artillery  duel  was  kept  up  until  their 
approach,  when  Marmaduke  retreated  to  his  reserves  on  the  Boston  Moun- 
tains, and  took  a  good  position  on  a  height.  Blunt,  with  his  entire  force, 
assailed  him  vigorously,  and,  by  a  charge  of  the  Second  Kansas  cavalry, 
Third  Cherokee  Indians,  and  Eleventh  Kansas  infantry,  he  was  driven  away 
and  compelled  to  retreat  in  the  direction  of  Van  Buren.  Blunt  then  took 
position  at  Cane  Hill.  His  loss  in  The  Battle  of  Boston  Mountains  was 
four  killed  and  thirty-six  wounded.  Marmaduke  had  seventy-five  killed. 
The  number  of  his  wounded  is  not  known. 

Hindman  now  determined  to  crush  Blunt,  and  on  the  1st  of  December  he 
crossed  the  Arkansas  River  at  Van  Buren  with  about  eleven  thousand  men, 
including  two  thousand  cavalry,  and  joined  Marmaduke  at  a  point  fifteen 
miles  northward.     Informed  of  this,  Blunt  sent  to  Herron,  then  in  Missouri, 

1  See  map  on  page  898. 
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for  assbtance.     That  excellent  officer  was  at  Wilson's  Creek  when  the  mes- 
sage reached  him,  and  within  three  hours  afterward  his  divisions  (Second  and 
Third),  which  were  fortunately  much  nearer  the  Arkansas  border,  were  mov- 
ing southward  with  guns  and  trains  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  a  day.   They 
were  at  Elk  Horn  on  the  5th,*  when  Herron  sent  forward  his  cav- 
alry, three  thousand  strong,  under  Colonel  Wickersham,  for  the  *  ^^^^^"^^ 
immediate  relief  of  Blunt,  and,  pressing  on  with  the  main  army,  he 
reached  Fayetteville  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  having  marched  all  night. 
Resting  there  only  one  hour,  he  marched  on  for  Cane  Hill,  and  at  the  end  of 
less  than  six  miles  he  met  a  part  of  the  cavalry  he  had  dispatched  from  Elk 
Horn,  who  had  been  smitten  and  broken  ten  miles  from  Cane  Hill  by  Mar- 
maduke's  horsemen. 

Herron  was  now  in  a  perilous  position.  For  two  days  Blunt  had  been 
skirmishing  with  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  advance  of  Hindman's  main 
army,  when  the  fact  was  the  Confederates  had  turned  his  left,  were  making 
for  Blunt's  trains,  under  the  charge  of  General  Salomons,  at  Rhea's  Mill, 
and  were  interposing  between  him  and  Herron's  infantry  and  artillery.  This 
alarming  fact  he  discovered  on  the  6th,  and  two  hours  afterward  Wicker- 
sham, with  four  cavalry  regiments,*  arrived  at  Cane  Hill,  and  reported  that 
Herron  would  be  at  Fayetteville  the  next  morning.  Blunt  tried  to  warn 
Herron  of  his  danger,  but  failed,  because  of  the  vigilance  of  Marmaduke's 
cavalry ;  and  that  active  and  earnest  officer  was  allowed  to  march  on  until  he 
met  the  mounted  vanguard  of  his  enemy  in  force,  at  a  little  settlement  on 
Illinois  Creek,  called  Prairie  Grove. 

Herron  was  divested  of  his  cavalry,  and  had  only  about  four  thousand 
men  ready  for  action.  He  was  in  a  strong  position,  and  might  have  made  a 
good  defensive  stand,  but,  unconscious  of  great  danger  near,  and  being  intent 
on  the  relief  of  Blunt,  he  drove  the  Confederate  cavalry  across  the  Creek, 
when  he  was  confronted  by  a  force  of  infantry  and  artillery  under  Hindman, 
Parsons,  and  Frost,  nearly  twenty  thousand. strong.  They  were  well  posted 
on  a  wooded  ridge,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  ford,  and  so  thoroughly 
masked  that  Herron  did  not  suspect  their  real  numbers.  He  pushed  a  light 
battery  across  to  feel  the  foe.  It  was  instantly  driven  l^ck.  Under  cover 
of  a  feint  of  another  advance,  he  pushed  a  battery  (Murphy's)  across  the 
<;reek  half  a  mile  farther  down,  and  opened  partially  on  the  flank  of  the  foe. 
During  the  surprise  and  confusion  which  this  occasioned,  and  which  gave  the 
impression  that  his  force  was  much  larger  than  it  really  was,  he  pushed  three 
full  batteries  across  the  ford  in  his  front,  supported  by  three  full  regiments.* 
These,  within  sixty  minutes,  silenced  the  guns  of  their  antagonists,  and 
then,  advancing  across  open  fields,  hurling  before  them  a  storm  of  grape  and 
canister,  they  pushed  up  to  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  ridge.  Then 
the  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  regiments  were  ordered  to  charge  and  capture  the 
Confederate  battery  on  their  front.  This  was  done  in  a  few  minutes,  but 
they  were  unable  to  hold  it,  and  fell  back,  when  the  foe,  resolved  on  captur- 
ing Herron's  batteries,  dashed  forward,  but  were  repulsed  in  turn  with  heavy 
loss.     Now  two  fresh  regiments,  under  Colonel  Houston  (Twenty-sixth  Indi- 

1  Second  WltcAiiMii,  Tint  Iowa,  Tenth  IlliDofs.  and  Eighth  Missouri. 

'TheM  were  the  batteries  of  Captain  BoclcoC  and  Lientenants  Forest  and  Boeriaiw    Th«  sapportlng  regl. 
rre  the  Klnth  I«»»ra.  Twentieth  Wisconsin,  and  Xinetj-foarth  Illinois. 
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ana  and  Thirty-seventh  Illinois),  came  up  gallantly,  charged  upon  and  recap- 
tured the  Confederate  battery,  but  they  too  were  compelled  to  fall  back. 

While  Herron  was  thus  struggling,  at  half-past  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Blunt  came  up  and  fell  upon  the  Confederate  left,  where  the  troops 
had  been  massed  to  turn  Herron's  right.  A  sevei*e  battle  ensued.  Blunt 
brought  three  batteries  to  bear,  which  soon  drove  those  of  the  Confederates 
and  their  supporters  back  into  the  woods,  where  Colonel  Wier,  with  a  heavy 
force,*  charged  upon  them.  Then  ensued  a  musketry  fight  for  three  hours, 
the  National  artillery  doing  admirable  service  at  the  same  time.  Lieutenant 
Tenney,  with  six  10-pounder  Parrotts,  unsupported,  repelled  a  heavy 
infantry  attack,  during  which  the  Confederate  General  Stein,  of  Missouri, 
fell.  At  about  the  same  time  an  attempt  to  capture  the  batteries  of  Rabb 
and  Hopkins  was  repelled,  to  the  great  hurt  of  the  assailants.  Night  ended 
the  conflict,  and  the  Nationals  slept  on  their  arms  on  the  battle-field,  expect- 
ing to  renew  the  struggle  in  the  morning.  But  the  Confederates  had  no 
desire  for  more  fighting,  and  retreated  under  cover  of  the  darkness.  Before 
the  dawn,  Hindman  asked  for  a  personal  conference  with  Blunt  concerning 
the  burial  of  the  dead.  It  was  granted,  but  proved  to  be  only  a  trick  to 
keep  back  a  pursuit  of  his  flying  army,  which,  as  Blunt  soon  afterward 
learned,  had  commenced  departing  several  hours  before.  The  Confederates, 
having  left  their  transportation  south  of  the  mountains,  marched  rapidly  and 
escaped.     Thus  ended  the  sanguinary  Battle  of  Prairib  Grove.* 

While  the  war  was  thus  progressing  in  the  region  of  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi, on  its  western  side,  it  was  seen  in  many  of  its  distressing  aspects  still 
farther  west  in  Texas,  the  extreme  southwestern  State  of  the  Republic.  From 
the  time  when  Twiggs  betrayed  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates,'  the 
loyal  people  of  that  State  suffered  intensely  from  the  cruelties  of  the  insur- 
gents. In  Western  Texas,  where  there  were  few  slave-holders,  and  conse- 
queatly  more  patriotism,  the  Uni6n  element  was  very  strong  and  pertinacious, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  both  hated  and  feared  by  the  banditti  of  the  con- 
spirators, who  moved  over  the  country  with  fire  and  rope  to  destroy  property 
and  strangle  loyal  citizens. 

The  sufferings  of  the  Texan  loyalists  were  intensified  early  in  the  simimer 
of  1862,  after  the  reverses  of  the  Confederates  in  Tennessee,  when  Texas 
was  placed  under  martial  law,  and  a  merciless  conscription  was  enforced. 
The  country  was  scoured  by  guerrilla  bands,  who  committed  the  most 
atrocious  crimes,  robbing  and  murdering  all  who  were  even  suspected  of 
being  friends  of  their  country.  Great  numbers  of  the  loyalists  attempted 
to  flee  from  the  State  to  Mexico,  singly  and  in  small  parties.  The  earlier 
fugitives  escaped,  but  a  greater  portion  were  captured  by  the  guerrillas  and 
murdered.  One  of  the  organs  of  the  conspirators  (San  Antonio  Hercdd) 
said  exultingly,  "  Their  bones  are  bleaching  on  the  soil  of  every  county  from 
Red  River  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  in  the  counties  of  Wise  and  Denton 
their  bodies  are  suspended  by  scores  from  the  Black  Jacks." 

1  The  Tenth  and  Thircoenth,  and  a  part  of  the  Second  and  Eleventh  Kansas  and  Twentieth  Iowa. 

3  Reports  of  Oenerals  Blunt  and  Herron.  and  Oeneral  Hindman.  The  National  loss  In  this  engagement 
was  1,14S,  of  whom  167  were  killed,  793  wonnded,  and  188  missing.  A  greater  portion  <if  the  latter  were  cap- 
tured by  Marmaduke  when  he  first  attacked  Herron's  cavalry.  General  Blunt  estimated  the  Confederate  low 
at  about  8.000.  as  his  command  buried  about  1,000  killed  on  the  battle-fleld.  Hindman  reported  bis  losa  at 
1^17,  and  claimed  to  have  captured  275  prisoners,  &  flags,  28  wagons,  and  more  than  600  small  anna. 

'  See  chapter  XI.,  volume  I. 
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A  notable  and  representative  instance  of  the  treatment  received  by  the 
Texan  loyalists  at  the  hands  of  their  oppressors  is  found  in  the  narrative  of 
an  attempt  of  about  sixty  of  them,  mostly  young  Germans  belonging  to  the 
best  families  in  "Westera  Texas,  to  leave  the  country.  They  collected  at 
Fredericksburg,  on  the  frontier,  intending  to  make  their  way  to  New- 
Orleans  by  way  of  Mexico,  and  join  the  National  army.  On  the  night  of 
the  9th  of  August  they  encamped  on  the  edge  of  a  cedar  brake,  on  the 
Xueces  River,  about  forty  miles  from  the  Rio  Grande.  They  had  moved 
with  such  secrecy  that  they  scarcely  felt  any  apprehension  of  danger  from 
the  guen-illas,  who  were  scouring  the  country  with  orders  to  kill  all  Union 
men.  But  they  were  betrayed,  and  a  leader  named  Duff  sent  over  one  hun- 
dred men  to  surprise  and  destroy  them.  At  near  daylight  they  approached 
the  camp,  and  captured  one  of  the  party.  His  life  was  offered  him  as  a 
reward  if  he  would  lead  them  to  the  camp  of  his  companions.  He  refused, 
and  was  hanged.  The  guerrillas  then  fell  upon  the  patriots  who  were  sleep- 
ing. A  desperate  struggle  ensued,  and  at  length,  opposed  by  overwhelming 
numbers  and  superior  weapons,  the  Unionists  were  conquered,  but  not  until 
two-thirds  of  their  number  were  killed  jor  wounded.  The  survivors  fled 
toward  the  Rio  Grande.  Some  escaped,  and  others  were  captured,  tortured, 
and  hung.  The  wounded,  already  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  were  mur- 
dered in  the  most  barbarous  manner  by  bullets,  bayonets,  bowie-knives,  and 
hanging.  Some,  who  were  actually  dying,  were  dragged  to  trees  and  hung 
by  the  fiends.  The  commander  of  the  butchers.  Lieutenant  Lilley,  afterward 
boasted  that  he  killed  several  of  the  wounded  with  his  own  hands,  "  empty- 
ing two  revolvers  "  in  shooting  them !  The  lives  of  forty  of  the  sixty 
young  men  were  sacnficed  at  an  expense  to  the  murderers  of  eight  killed 
and  fourteen  wounded  in  the  battle.  When  the  banner  of  the  Republic 
gave  protection  to  the  loyalists  of 
Texas,  three  years  later,  measures 
were  taken  to  collect  the  remains  of 
the  slain  and  bury  them.  This  was 
accomplished,  and  a  fine  monument 
was  erected  to  their  memory.* 

Some  attenfj)ts  had  been  made  to 
"  repossess "     important     points     in 
Texas,  especially  the  city  of  Galves- 
ton.    So  early  as  the  1 7th       ^ 
of   May,*     Henry    Eagle, 
commander    of   the    war   vessels    in 
front   of  Galveston,   summoned    the 
town  to  surrender,  under  a  threat  of 
an   attack    from   a   land  and    larger 
naval  force  that  would  soon  appear. 
"  When  the  land  and  naval  forces  ap- 
pear, we  shall   reply,"    was   the  an- 
swer; and  so  matteVs  remained  until  ^owum  of  texas  marttm. 
the  8th  of  October  following,  when  Galveston  was  formally  surrendered  by 

*  The  writer  Is  indebted  to  the  Honorable  Daniel  Cleveland,  the  first  Union  Mayor  of  San  Antonio  after  the 
«loM  of  the  war,  for  the  substance  of  the  above  narrative,  and  more  In  detail,  both  oral  and  written,  and  tor  a 
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its  civil  authorities  to  Commander  Renshaw,  of  the  National  navy,  the  Con- 
federate troops  retiring  on  his  approach  with  four  steam-vessels  of  war.  A 
small  military  force  was  placed  in  the  city,  and  this,  with  the  vessels,  held 
possession  until  the  close  of  the  year. 

We  have  now  made  note  of  the  antecedents  and  position  of  the  National 
troops  westward  of  the  Mississippi  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1862,  des- 
tined to  co-operate  with  the  army  of  General  Grant  against  Vicksburg.  We 
left  the  latter  encamped  between  Holly  Springs  and  Coldwater,  and  the  Tal- 
lahatchee  River.*  Let  us  leave  this  resjion  for  a  while,  and  follow  Rosecrans 
to  his  new  field  of  operations  after  his  splendid  victory  at  Corinth. 

Rosecrans  found  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  now  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land, in  a  sad  condition.  It  T^as  greatly  wasted  in  substance  by  marches 
and  conflicts,  and  demoralized  by  lack  of  success — "  its  spirit  broken,  its 
confidence  destroyed,  its  discipline  relaxed,  its  courage  weakened,  and  its 
hopes  shattered.'"  It  was  showing  in  ftill  measure  the  feeling  of  grievous 
disappointment  which  the  loyal  people  were  suffering  because  of  the  failure 
of  Buell's  campaign.  With  the  exception  of  Nashville,  then  garrisoned  by 
the  small  divisions  of  Negley  and  Palmer,  and  invested  and  threatened  by  a 
confident  foe,  there  was  little  to  show  as  the  result  of  nine  months'  weary 
campaign  by  the  Army  of  the  Ohio.  Its  effective  force  was  reduced  from 
about  one  hundred  thousand  men  to  sixty-five  thousand.  About  thirty- 
three  thousand,  or  one-third  of  the  whole  army,  were  absent  from  their  com- 
mands, ten  thousand  of  them  being  in  hospitals.  Its  cavalry  was  weak  in 
number  and  equipment,  and  the  rough-riders  of  Morgan  and  Forrest  had  so 
very  little  fear  of  or  respect  for  it,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
the  communications  of  the  army  with  its  depot  of  supplies  at  Louisville 
could  be  kept  open.  Such  was  the  condition  and  morale  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  (now  known  as  the  "Fourteenth  Army  Corps "),  gathered  at 

«  8«L  ^^^  around  Bowling  Green  and  Glasgow,  when  General  Rose- 
crans assumed  the  command  of  it,  on  the  30th  of  October,*  and 
proceeded  to  reorganize  it.* 

photograph  of  the  monument,  fh)m  which  the  above  picture  of  it  was  made.  **  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  United 
States  troops  at  San  Antonio,  early  in  August,  186S,''  says  Mr.  Cleveland,  "*  General  Ifenit  fkirnished  a  small 
cavalry  escort  to  the  Hon.  £.  Degener  (who  had  had  two  sons  murdered  in  this  battle),  who,  with  other 
bereaved  relatives,  went  to  the  battle-fleld  and  collected  the  remains  of  the  murdered  heroes,  and  brought  them 
to  the  little  town  of  Comfort,  about  fifty  miles  northwest  of  San  Antonio,  near  which  place  most  of  them  bad 
lived,  where,  on  the  10th  day  of  August,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle,  they  were  buried.  The  funeral  cere- 
mony was  peculiarly  solemn  and  imposing.  A  little  band,  consisting  of  the  survivors  of  the  battle,  the  wives 
and  children,  parents  and  relation^  of  the  deceased,  had  gathered  ttom  diiTerent  portions  of  the  State.  Mr 
Degener  delivered  a  short  oration,  a  military  salute  was  fired,  and,  midst  the  sobs  and  tears  of  the  bereaved 
mourners,  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  heroic  dead  was  committed  to  its  final  resting-place.  On  the  10th  of  Aogust, 
A.  I>.  186«,  a  stone  monument  was  raised  by  their  reUtives  over  their  graves  with  appropriate  oeremonie&  So 
died  and  were  burled  as  noble  a  band  of  patriots  as  God  ever  inspired  with  sublime  courage  to  do  heroic  deeds 
and  die  heroic  deaths  in  the  great  cause  of  human  ft^edom.** 

On  one  side  of  the  monument  are  the  words,  Fidblitt  to  the  Umoif ;  and  on  the  other  the  name  s  of  those 
who  perished. 

1  See  page  524 

«  Annals  of  the  Army  of  the  Oumberlandy  by  John  Fitch,  the  Provost-Judge  of  that  army. 

>  The  army  was  arranged  in  three  grand  divisions.  The  rirtt,  composed  of  the  divisions  of  General  J.  W. 
Sill,  PhiUp  H.  Sheridan,  and  Colonel  W.  E.  Woodruff,  was  placed  in  charge  of  MiOo^-General  Alexander  McD. 
HcGook ;  the  center,  under  Mi^or-General  George  H.  Thomas,  composed  of  the  divisions  of  General  L  H. 
Bonsseau,  J.  9.  Negley.  E.  Dumont,  and  S.  8.  Fry;  and  the  left,  under  T.  L.  Crittenden,  cum  posed  of  the 
divisions  of  Generals  T  J.  Wo<»d,  H.  P.  Van  Cleve.  and  W.  9.  Smith.  Rosecrans  placed  the  cavalry  in  charge 
of  Mi^or-General  D.  9.  Stanley,  of  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  and  appointed  the  accomplished  Julias  P. 
-Garesch^  his  Chief  of  Staff.  Captain  J.  St  Clair  Morton  wns  his  Chief  Engineer,  and  Colonel  William  Troesdall 
was  appointed  Chief  of  the  Army  Police.    The  services  of  the  Utter  oflScer  cannot  be  too  highly  estiouited.    He 
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When  General  Bragg  perceived  that  the  pursuit  by  the  Nationals  was 
relinquished  after  his  army  had  crossed  the  Cumberland  River,  he  halted  his 
forces,  and  finally  concentrated  them,  about  forty  thousand  in  number,  at 
Murfreesboro',  on  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  railway,  a  little  more  than 
thirty  miles  southeast  from  Nashville,  where  he  lay  several  weeks  threaten- 
ing the  capital  of  Tennessee,  but  apparently  without  any  fear  or  expectation 
of  an  attack  from  his  opponent.     He  ~ 

professed  to  be  there  to  aid  the  Ten- 
nesseeans  in  "throwing  off  the  yoke 
of  the  Lincoln  despotism."  Another 
object  was  to  cover  and  defend  the 
great  cotton-producing  regions  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  to  hold  the  great 
lines  of  railway  from  those  regions 
into  the  food-producing  States  of  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky. 

While  lying  at  Murfreesboro'  with 
a  feeling  of  absolute  security,  Bragg 
was  visited  by  Jefferson  Davis,  who 

,   .  A        X    t,*  •         i.  'J  DBAOO'8  BZAD-QUABTERS  AT  MURFBEBSBOBO'.^ 

was  his  guest  at  his  private  residence 

in  the  fine  mansion  of  Major  Manning,  within  the  suburbs  of  the  town. 
That  visit  was  made  the  occasion  of  festivities.  Balls,  parties,  and  lesser 
social  gatherings  at  the  houses  of  the  secessionists  in  Murfreesboro',  made 
the  Confederate  officers  very  happy.  During  that  period  Morgan,  the 
guerrilla  chief,  was  mai-ried  to  the  daughter  of  Charles  Ready,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Congress  in  1 853.  Davis  and  the  principal  army 
officers  were  at  the  wedding.  General  (Bishop)  Polk,  assuming  the  caisock 
of  the  priest  for  the  occasion,'  performed  the  ceremony ;  and  the  party  had 
the  pleasure  of  dancing  upon  a  floor  carpeted  with  the  flags  of  their  cpun- 
try,  which  they  took  delight  in  thus  dishonoring.  But  this  season  of  joy 
and  fancied  security  was  short.  Buell  was  no  longer  at  the  head  of  a  tar- 
dily moved  army.  A  loyal,  earnest,  and  energetic  soldier  was  its  leader, 
and  he  soon  disturbed  the  repose  of  his  enemy. 

Rosecrans  perceived  the  peril  that  threatened  Nashville,  and  took  imme- 
diate steps  to  avert  it.     General  McCook,  with  his  grand  division,  moved  in 
that  direction  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  November.     His  advance  was 
not  a  moment  too  soon.     On  the  next  day*  the  Confederates  made 
a  demonstration  against  the  city.     Forrest,  with  about  three      *  ^^^^  ^ 
thousand    cavalry   and  some  artillery,   attacked  the   National 
picket  line  south  of  the  town,  between  the  Franklin  and  Lebanon  Pikes,  and 

gathered  about  him  an  army  of  spies  and  scouts,  and  dcstjirned  a  detective  system  of  {rreat  pcrfeotion,  br  which 
the  active  friends  of  the  Confederates  of  b«>th  sexes  were  found  out,  and  their  nefarious  practices  stoppoW.  Nor 
were  his  service^  confined  to  the  regulation  of  secret  enemies.  He  made  sutlers  deal  honestly  as  fiir  as  possible, 
and  had  a  general  police  snpervision  over  every  department  of  aruny  operations. 

1  This  was  the  boose  of  Mrs.  Elliott,  not  far  from  the  public  square  in  Murfreesboro'.  It  was  also  the 
liead-qaarters  of  General  Thomas  when  the  National  Army  occupied  Mnrfreesboro\  early  in  184t8. 

*  Llentenant-Colonel  Freemantle,  of  the  British  Coldstream  Onards,  in  giving  an  account  of  General  Polk, 
^ya  (7%re0  M<mUi$  in  Me  SmttKem  States,  pave  144)  the  latter  explained  to  him  the  reasons  "  which  had  in- 
duced him  temporarily  to  forsake  the  cassock.""  He  did  so  with  reluctance,  he  said,  and  intended,  so  soon  as  the 
war  shonld  cense,  to  resume  his  Episcopal  fhnctions,  "  In  the  same  way  as  a  man,  flndinc  his  house  on  fire,  would 
«S6  every  means  in  his  power  to  extinguish  the  flames,  and  would  then  resume  his  ordinary  porsoita.'"    Colonel 
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caused  the  opening  of  the  batteries  of  Forts  Negley  and  Confiscation.     The 
pickets,  by  order,  fell  back,  so  as  to  bring  the  Confederates  under  the  guns 

of  Fort  Negley.  The  latter 
were  too  cautious  to  fall  into 
the  trap,  and  General  Neg- 
ley sallied  out  and  drove 
them  far  toward  Franklin, 
after  an  artillery  fight  for 
'  several    hours.     Almost  at 

the  same  time  Morgan,  with 
twenty-five  hundred  men 
and  one  gun,  made  a  dash 
on  the  Sixteenth  Illinois 
Infantry,  under  Colonel 
Smith,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river,  with  the  evident 
intention  of  driving  them 
and  destroying  the  railway 
.  and  pontoon  bridges  over 
the  Cumberland  at  Nash- 
ville.* He  was  repulsed, 
with  the  loss  of  a  regimen- 
tal flag  and  twenty-four 
men.     But  the  attempt  to 

BRAOO'8  PRIVATB  BUIDKNOI  Df  MURFBKB8B0R0\  ^ 

capture  the  city  before  Rose- 
crans's  arrival  was  not  abandoned ;  and  when,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  6th, 
McCook's  vanguard  reached  Edgefield,  opposite,  their  ears  were  saluted  with 
the  booming  of  Confederate  cannon.  General  Sill  entered  the  city  on  the 
following  morning,  when  its  safety  was  made  secure,  and  the  sentinel  in  his 
look-out  at  Fort  Negley  soon  reported  that  no  enemy  was  to  be  seen  in  any 
direction. 

The  remainder  of  Rosecrans's  force,  excepting  the  main  body  of  the 
center  Division,  which  had  arrived  north  of  the  Cumberland  to  protect 
the  conmiunications  with  Louisville,  speedily  arrived.  The  divisions  were 
thrown  out  around  the  city  southward,  covering  the  roads  in  that  direo- 
'kion ;  and  for  about  six  weeks  he  remained  there  collecting  supplies  of 
various  kinds,  preparatory  to  a  movement  in  full  force  upon  Bragg  at 
Murireesboro'.  Late  in  November  the  latter  was  reported  to  be  with  a  large 
part  of  his  army  within  nineteen  miles  of  Nashville,  Morgan,  with  a  heavy 
body  of  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry,  covering  his  right,  and 'Forrest  his 
left,  while  Wheeler  was  posted  at  Lavergne  and  TVTiarton  at  Nolensville. 
Bragg's  right  wing  was  commanded  by  E.  Kirby  Smith,  his  left  by  Hardee, 
and  his  center  by  Polk. 

Freemantle  said : — "  He  Is  very  rich,  and  I  am  told  he  owns  seven  hundred  negroes.**  The  apprehended  danger 
of  these  having  their  natural  rights  restored  to  them,  in  accordance  with  his  Master's  golden  mle,  was  desrly 
the  Bishop's  incentive  to  take  np  arms  against  the  rights  of  man.  Those  **  seven  hundred  negroes,"'  boroiog 
with  a  de^re  for  freedom,  was  the  Bishop's  '*  house  on  fire." 

I  A  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  /VeM,  writing  from  Nashville  on  the  sixth,  says  that  for  several  (Urt 
before,  the  secessionists  of  that  city  had  been  in  flne  spirits,  and  wagers  were  freely  offered  that  the  dty  woald 
be  in  the  hands  of  Brairg  before  Bosecrans  could  arrive.  It  was  confidently  predicted  that  the  railway  bridft 
would  be  destroyed  before  that  time. 
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Bragg's  superior  cavalry  force  gave  him  great  advantage,  and  Morgan 
vas  continually  threatening  and  often  striking  the  National  supply-trains 
between   Nashville   and  Mitchellsville   until  the  railway  was   completed, 
toward  the  close  of  November.*     Meanwhile  Stanley  ^"^ 
arrived  and  assumed  command  of  the  cavalry, 
and  he  very  soon  drove  those  raiders  from  the     '^^^ 
rear,  and  made  them  circumspect  everywhere. 
He  sent  out  detachments  in  many  directions.      Cc 
John  Kennett,  acting  chief  of  cavalry,  captured  a 
quantity  of  Confederate  stores,  and  drove  Morgan  a 
the  Cumberland.     A  little  later*  he  drove  a  Texan 
regiment  fifteen  miles  down  the  Franklin     ^ 
pike.      On  the  same  day  Wheeler  was 
driven  out  of  Lavergne  by  General  E.   N.  Kirk, 
and  wounded.     Sheridan  pushed  the  foe  back  on 
the  Nolens ville  road,  and  Colonel  Roberts,  of  the 
Forty-second   Illinois,  surprised    and    captured    a 
squad  of  Morgan's  men,  under  Captain  Portch,  on 
the  Charlotte  pike.  look-out  at  fobt  nsglst.i 

These  operations  warned  the  Confederates  that  they  had  energetic  men  to 
oppose,  and  that  warning  was  emphasized  by  the  gallant  act  of  Major  Hill, 
who,  with  the  Second  Indiana,  chased  for  about  eighteen  miles  a  Confederate 
force  that  had  dashed  across  the  Cumberland  and  captured  a  train  and  its 
escort  taken  from  his  command  at  Hartsville,  forty-five  miles  northeast  from 
Nashville.  Hill  recovered  every  thing,  and  killed  about  twenty  of  the  foe. 
For  this  he  was  publicly  thanked  by  Rosecrans,  while  some  of  his  cowardly 
men  of  the  escort,  who  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  captured  that  they 
might  be  paroled  and  sent  home,  were  severely  punished.*  A  more  perma- 
nent disaster  to  the  Nationals  occurred  at  Hartsville  soon  after  this.  Gen- 
eral Thomas  threw  forward  to  this  place  from  Castilian  Springs,  in  front  of 
Gallatin,  about  two  thousand  men  of  Dumont's  division,  who  were  placed  in 
charge  of  Colonel  A.  B.  Moore,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Illinois. 
These  were  surprised,  and  fift;een  hundred  of  them  were  captured  by  Morgan, 
with  the  same  number  of  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry,  notwithstanding 
the  remainder  of  Dumont's  division  was  at  Castilian  Springs,  nine  miles 
distant.  The  surprise  was  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,*  and 
seemed  to  be  without  excuse.  Moore  was  severely  censured, 
chiefly  because  of  his  alleged  want  of  vigilance  and  preparation.  He  had 
neglected  to  fortify  or  intrench  his  camp,  and  his  vedettes  were  few  and  care- 
less. His  captive  men  were  hurried  to  Murfreesboro',  stripped  of  their 
blankets  and  overcoats,  and  then  taken  to  the  National  lines  for  exchange, 

>  Daring  the  entire  war  large  trees  were  need  by  both  sides  for  the  purposes  of  look-outs  for  sentinels  or 
oflBoera  of  the  signal  oorps.  A  platform  was  oonstmeted  among  the  higher  brauchea,  which  was  reached  by 
means  of  cleats  on  the  trunks,  and  ladders  among  the  limbs.  The  above  sketch  shows  the  appearance  of  one 
of  two  look-outs  close  to  the  ramparts  of  Fort  Negley,  at  Nashville,  and  also  a  sentry-box  at  an  angle  of  the 
stockade  citadel  within  the  fort    See  sketch  of  the  fort  on  page  265. 

*  This  method  of  getting  home  without  the  danger  attending  desertion  had  become  a  great  evil,  and  Rose- 
crans determined  to  put  a  stop  to  it  In  the  case  here  mentioned  the  crime  was  so  clear  that  he  ordered  fifty  of 
the  delinquents  to  be  paraded  through  the  streets  of  Nashville,  with  ridionlons  night-caps  on  their  head^  pre- 
ceded by  a  fife  and  drum  playing  the  Bogue's  March.  They  were  sent  in  disgrace  to  the  parole  camp  in  Indi- 
saa.    This  severity  lessened  the  evil 
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contrary  to  an  agreement  between  Rosecrans  and   Bragg.     The  former 
waived  the  matter  for  that  time,  and  received  his  plundered  men.' 

The  Battle  of  Habtsville  was  followed,  two  days  later,'  by  a  dash  of 
Wheeler,  with  a  heavy  force  of  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry, 

*  IS©.**     ^po^  *  National  brigade*  under  Colonel  Stanley  Matthews,  guard- 

ing  a  forage  train  at  Dobbins's  Ferry,  on  Mill  Greek.  After  a 
short  fight  Wheeler  was  repulsed,  and  Matthews  took  his  train  to  camp 
unharmed.  Three  days  after  this,  Greneral  Stanley  allowed  his  men  to  try 
the  efficacy  of  two  thousand  revolving  rifles,  which  he  had  just  received. 

*  Dec  12.    "^^y  pushed  down  the  road  toward  Franklin,  drove  the  Confed- 

erate vedettes  from  that  village,*  obtained  some  important  infor- 
mation, and  returned  with  a  few  prisoners. 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  minor  operations  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land, while  its  commander  was  preparing  for  more  important  movements. 
The  hour  for  those  movements  had  now  arrived.  On  Christmas  eve  he  had 
in  store  at  Nashville  thirty  days'  provisions  and  supplies.  Bragg  had  no 
idea  that  Rosecrans  would  advance  and  undertake  a  winter  campaign,  and 
had  sent  a  large  portion  of  his  cavalry  to  operate  upon  his  antagonist's  lines 
of  communication  and  supply.  The  loyal  people,  worried  by  the  tardiness 
and  failure  of  Buell,  had  become  exceedingly  impatient  of  further  delay ; 
yet  the  commanding  general  was  very  properly  deaf  to  the  public  clamor, 
for  it  is  seldom  an  intelligent  expression.  But  now,  being  ftdly  supplied, 
and  his  army  well  in  hand,'  he  determined  to  move  upon  Bragg. 

At  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  December,  a  chilling  rain  falling 
copiously,  the  National  army  moved  southward:  McCook,  with  three 
divisions  (fifteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-three  men),  along  the 
Nolensville  pike,  toward  Triune;  Thomas,  with  two  divisions  (thirteen 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-five  men),  by  the  Franklin  and  Wilson's 
pike ;  and  Crittenden,  with  three  divisions  (thirteen  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  men),  on  the  Murfreesboro'  pike,  toward  Lavergne.  Tbe 
brigade  of  engineers  under  Morton  numbered  seventeen  hundred  men. 
These  covered  all  the  roads  leading  southward  from  the  city.  It  was 
intended  that  McCook,  with  Thomas's  two  divisions  at  Nolensville  as  a  sup- 
port, should  attack  Hardee  at  Triune,  and  if  the  latter  should  be  beaten  or 
should  retreat,  and  the  Confederates  should  meet  the  Nationals  at  Stewart's 
Creek,  five  miles  south  of  Lavergne,  Crittenden  was  to  attack  them. 
Thomas  was  to  come  in  on  the  left  flank,  and  McCook,  in  the  event  of  Har- 
dee's flight  southward,  was  to  move  with  the  remainder  of  his  force  on  his 
rear.  Stanley  was  to  cover  these  movements  with  his  cavalry,  which  he  dis- 
posed in  good  order.* 

>  The  plunder  of  priBoners  of  war  was  a  oommon  oocorrenoe  in  the  armj  of  Bragg,  whose  sense  of  honor 
seldom  troubled  his  conscience  In  snch  matters.  With  the  same  lack  of  that  soldierly  qaalitj  that  marked  bit 
oondact  toward  the  gallant  Worden,  at  the  beginning  of  the  strife  (see  page  869,  volame  l.\,  he  now  bebsTcd 
toward  his  antagonist  Rosecrans  complained  of  the  robbery  and  violation  of  the  agreement  Bragg  wrote 
characteristic  replies,  and  Uien,  to  "  flre  the  Southern  heart,"  he  published  his  replies  in  the  Confederate  news- 
paperii.  He  also  permitted  and  Jnstifled  the  violations  of  flags  of  truce,  and  showed  himself  so  perfldiooi  that 
Eosecrans  refused  to  have  any  ftirtber  intercourse  with  him  excepting  by  shot  and  shell 

*  Fifty-first  Ohio,  Thirty-flfth  Indiana,  Eighth  and  Twenty-first  Kentucky,  and  a  section  of  8wsIlov*a 
Seventh  Indiana  battery. 

>  The  Army  of  the  Cumberland  now  fit  for  duty  numbered  4M10  men,  of  whom  4t.48t  were  in&ntry,8.2^ 
artillery,  with  150  guns,  and  8,2m  cavalry,  the  greater  portion  of  the  latter  being  raw  recmita. 

4  Colonel  Minty,  with  the  First  brigade,  moved  along  the  Mnrfk^esboro'  pike  in  advance  of  the  1^  viBf  • 
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The  Nationals  had  scarcely  passed  beyond  their  picket  lines  when  they 
were  heavily  pressed  by  large  bodies  of  cavalry,  well  supported  by  infantry 
and  artillery.  Sharp  skirmishing  ensued.  The  country,  heavily  wooded 
with  oak  forests  and  cedar  thickets,  grew  rougher  and  rougher,  and  more 
difficult  to  traverse,  and  more  easily  defended.  Yet  McCook,  his  advance 
under  Generals  Davis  and  Sheridan  skirmishing  all  the  way,  rested  that 
night  at  Nolensville,  and  Crittenden,  with  the  left,  after  considerable  skir- 
mishing, reposed  near  Lavergne.  Long  after  dark,  Rosecrans,  with  his  staf^ 
who  left  Nashville  at  noon,  arrived  at  McCook's  head-quarters. 

Hardee  was  reported  to  be  in  heavy  force  at  Triune,  seven  miles  in  front 
of  McCook,  and  there  it  was  expected  he  would  give  battle  the  next  morn- 
ing ;  but  on  McCook's  advancing  at  mid-day,  after  a  heavy  fog  had  been  lifted 
from  the  country,  it  was  found  that  his  foe  had  decamped,  leaving  a  battery 
of  six  pieces,  supported  by  cavalry,  to  dispute  the  crossing  of  Wilson's 
Creek.    These  were  soon  driven,  and  McCook  rested  at  Triune 
that  night.*    Crittenden,  in  the  mean  time,  had  driven  the  Con-     *^J^*^' 
federates  out  of  Lavergne,  and,  in  the  face  of  continual  opposi- 
tion, advanced  to  Stewart's  Creek,  a  deep  stream  with  high  banks,  where 
Rosecrans  expected  the  Confederates  would  make  a  stand.    They  did  not, 
however,  and  their  attempts  to  bum  the  bridge  behind  them  failed,  owing 
to  a  charge  on  their  rear-guard  by  the  Third  Kentucky.     After  brisk  skir- 
mishing with  portions  of  Hascall's  brigade,  the  Confederates  fell  back  in 
disorder. 

The  following  day  was  the  Sabbath.  The  troops  all  rested,  excepting 
Rousseau's  division,  which  was  ordered  to  move  on  to  Ste^artsburg,  and 
Willich's  brigade,  which  returned  from  a  pursuit  of  Hardee  as  fer  as  Riggs's 
Cross  Roads,  on  his  way  to  Murfreesboro'.  On  the  following 
morning*  McCook  pushed  on  from  Triune  to  Wilkinson's  Cross 
Roads,  six  miles  from  Murfreesboro',  with  an  advanced  brigade  at  Overall's 
Creek,  while  Crittenden,  moving  on  the  Murfreesboro'  pike,  with  Palmer  in 
advance,  followed  by  Negley,  of  Thomas's  corps,  skirmished  to  the  West 
Fork  of  Stone's  River,  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Murfreesboro',  when 
Palmer,  deceived,  erroneously  signaled  to  head-quarters  at  Lavergne  that 
the  Confederates  were  evacuating  the  town.  Crittenden  was  directed  to 
send  a  division  across  the  stream  to  occupy  Murfreesboro.'  General  Harker 
was  ordered  to  lead  in  that  duty.  His  brigade  crossed,  drove  the  Confede- 
rates, and  found  Breckenridge  in  strong  force  on  his  front,  whereupon  Crit- 
tenden wisely  took  the  responsibility  of  recalling  Imn.  Harker  recrossed 
after  dark  without  serious  loss.  On  the  following  morning  McCook  moved 
toward  Murfreesboro'  from  Wilkinson's  Cross  Roads,  and  fought  his  way 
almost  to  Stone's  River,  a  little  west  of  that  town ;  and  before  evening 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  National  army  was  in  an  irregular  line,  more  than 
three  miles  in  length,  in  front  of  the  Confederates,  who  were  in  strong  posi- 
tion on  the  river  before  Murfreesboro.' 

The  Second  brigade,  under  Colonel  Zahn,  of  the  Third  Ohio,  moved  along  the  Franklin  road.  The  reservea, 
composed  of  nine  regiments,  and  commanded  hy  Stanley  himself^  preceded  MoCook^s  command  on  the  Nolens- 
Tllle  road.  Colonel  John  Kennett  commanded  the  left  of  the  cavalry ;  and  the  Fourth  regtiUurs,  under  Cajitaln 
Otia,  was  reserved  for  courier  and  escort  duty. 

1  Bragg*s  army  was  disposed  as  follows:— The  left  wing  in  front  of  Stone's  River,  and  the  right  wing  in 
the  rear  of  the  stream.    Polk's  corps  formed  the  left  wing  and  Hardee's  the  right    Withers's  division  formed 
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Both  armies  prepared  for  battle  on  the  night  of  the  30th.     Rosecrans  lay 
with  Crittenden  on  the  left,  resting  on  Stone's  River,  Jhomas  in  the  center, 
and  McCook  on  the  right.     These  leaders  met  the  commander  at  his  quarters 
at  nine  o'clock  that  evening,  when  they  received  instructions  for  the  mom* 
ing.     Rosecrans  determined  to  throw  his  left  and  center  heavily  on  Brecken- 
ridge  at  daybreak,  crush  him,  wheel  rapidly  and  attack  with  strong  power 
the  front  and  flank  of  the  Confederate  center,  and  then,  sweeping  through 
Murfreesboro',  gain  the  rear  of  that  center  and  their  left,  cut  off  their  line 
of  retreat,  and  destroy  their  army  in  detail     For  this  purpose  McCook  was 
to  occupy  the  most  advantageous  position,  taking  every  precaution  to  secure 
his  right,  and  to  receive  and  make  an  attack  as  circumstances  might  deter* 
mine,  and  thus  to  hold  all  the  force  on  his  front  for  three  hours,  if  possible. 
Thomas  and  Palmer  were  to  open  with  skirmishing,  and  gain  the  Confede- 
rate center  and  left  as  far  as  the  river,  and 
Van  Cleve's  division  of  Crittenden's  force 
was  to  fall  upon  Breckenridge  and  make 
the  proposed  sweep  into  Murfreesboro'. 

The  troops  breakfasted  at  dawn  of  the 
31st.  Before  sunrise  Van  Cleve  crossed 
the  river,  and  Wood  was  in  readiness  with 
his  division  to  follow  him  in  support. 
Meanwhile  a  counter-movement  of  the  Con- 
federates seriously  interfered  with  Rose- 
crans's  plan.  Bragg  had  resolved  to  attack 
the  National  right  at  dawn,  and  for  that 
pui'pose  had  massed  his  troops  on  his  left 
under  Hardee,  in  front  of  McCook.  These 
in  the  dim  morning  twilight  emerged  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  from  thick  woods 
— so  unexpectedly  that  some  of  the  battery 
horses  had  been  unhitched  and  led  to  a 
stream  to  drink  only  a  few  minutes  before. 
The  four  brigades  under  Cleburne  led,  and 
Poemox,  Dxninin  81bt.  charged  furiously  upon  McCook's  extreme 

right  before  Van  Cleve  had  moved.  The  divisions  of  Cheatham  and 
McCown  struck  nearer  the  center,  and  at  both  points  the  National  skirmish- 
ers were  instantly  thrown  back  upon  their  lines.  Toward  these  the  assail- 
ants pressed  rapidly,  in  the  face  of  a  terrific  storm  of  missiles,  losing  hea\nly 
every  moment,  but  never  faltering,  and,  falling  with  crushing  force  upon 
the  brigades  of  Willich  and  Kirk,  pressed  them  back  in  confusion.  Kirk 
was  severely  wounded,  and  Willich,  having  his  horse  killed  under  him,  was 
made  prisoner.     Edgarton's  battery  and  a  part  of  Goodspeed's  were  cap- 

Polk'8  first  line,  and  Cheatliani'e  the  second.  Breckenrldge's  formed  the  first  line  of  Hardee's  and  Clebome'i 
the  second.  The  two  lines  were  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  yards  apart.  McCowan's  division  formed  tbo 
reserve  opposite  the  center,  on  high  ground,  and  Jacicson's  brigade  the  reserve  of  the  right  flank,  under  the 
direction  of  Hardee.  Bragg  ordered  the  cavalry  to  foil  back  on  the  approach  of  the  Nationals,  Wheeler  to  form 
on  the  right  and  Wharton  on  the  left,  for  the  protection  of  the  flanks  of  the  line,  and  Pegram  to  go  to  the  rear 
as  a  reserve.  He  ordered  all  supplies  and  baggage  to  be  in  readiness  for  an  advance  or  a  retreat,  and,  in  the 
event  of  the  latter^  Polk's  corps  was  to  move  on  Shelbyville  and  Hardee's  on  the  Manchester  pike— trains  is 
fW»nt,  cavalry  in  the  rear. 
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tared,  and  the  guns  were  tamed  apon  the  fugitives.  A  large  number  of 
Johnson's  scattered  division  was  captured  by  the  Confederates. 

Following  up  this  success,  the  victors  fell  with  equal  vigor  upon 
McCook's  left,  composed  of  the  divisions  of  Sheridan  and  J.  C.  Davis. 
They  struck  them  on  the  flank.  After  a  sharp  struggle,  Davis  gave  way. 
Sheridan  fought  longer  and  most  desperately  with  the  foe  on  his  front,  flank, 
and  rear.  Twice  his  gallant  division  changed  front  and  drove  back  its 
assailants,  but  finally,  outnumbered,  and  nearly  surrounded,  its  ammunition 
exhausted,  and  every  brigade  commander  killed  or  wounded,'  it  fell  back  in 
good  order  almost  to  the  Nashville  pike,  with  a  loss  of  Houghtailing's  bat- 
tery and  a  part  of  Brush's.  As  these  brigades  fell  back  they  fought  gal- 
lantly, but  the  colunms  of  the  Confederates  were  too  heavy  to  allow  them  to 
make  serious  resistance. 

It  was  now  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  right  wing,  comprising 
full  one-third  of  the  army,  was  thoroughly  broken  up,  and  Bragg's  cavalry 
were  in  Rosecrans's  rear,  destroying  his  trains  and  picking  up  his  stragglers. 
McCook  had  early  called  for  help,  but  it  was  not  ftimbhed,  as  the  com- 
mander-in-chief supposed  the  right  could  hold  its  position  until  other  con- 
templated movements  should  be  made ;  but  when  Rosecrans  (whose  head- 
quarters were  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  National  cemetery  since  established 
there,  a  little  more  than  two  miles  from  Murfreesboro')  was  informed  that 
the  right  wing  was  being  driven,  he  directed  General  Thomas  to  give  aid  to 
Sheridan.  Rousseau,  then  in  reserve,  was  immediately  sent  with  two  bri- 
gades and  a  battery  to  Sheridan's  right  and  rear,  but  it  was  too  late.  Crit- 
tenden had  been  ordered  to  suspend  the  operations  of  Van  Cleve  against 
Breckenridge,  and  to  cover  the  crossing  of  the  river  with  a  brigade,  and 
Wood  was  ordered  to  discontinue  his  preparations  for  following,  and  to  hold 
Hascall  in  reserve. 

When  the  right  wing  was  broken  up,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Nationals  had 
lost  the  day.  They  had  been  driven  from  nearly  one-half  of  the  ground 
occupied  by  them  at  dawn,  and  hundreds  of  men  had  been  lost.  But  there 
were  able  leaders  and  brave  fighters  l2ft.  They  had  hard  work  to  perform. 
The  Confederate  batteries,  in  chosen  positions,  were  playing  fearfully  upon 
the  center,  under  the  gallant  Thomas,  where  Negley's  division,  in  the  cedar 
woods,  was  desperately  fighting  the  victors  over  Sheridan  and  Davis. 
Negley's  ammunition  began  to  fail,  his  artillery  horses  became  disabled, 
and  a  heavy  column  of  the  foe  was  crowding  in  between  him  and  the 
remnant  of  the  right  wing.  These  circumstances  compelled  him  to 
recoil,  when  Rousseau  led  his  reserve  division  to  the  front,  and  sent  a 
battalion  of  regulars,  under  Major  Ring,  to  Negley's  assistance.  These 
made  a  successful  charge,  but  with  heavy  loss,  and  caused  the  Confederates 
to  fall  back. 

The  brunt  of  the  battle  had  now  fallen  upon  Thomas,  whose  command 
was  chiefly  in  and  near  the  cedars.  The  assailants  of  Sheridan  pressed 
farther  toward  the  National  rear,  until  they  reached  a  position  from  which 
they  poured  a  concentrated  cross  fire  on  Negley  and  Rousseau.     This  com- 

>  General  J.  W.  Sill  wm  killed  earlf  in  the  action,  and  at  a  later  period  Oolonela  Boberta  and  Sohaelfer,  each 
;  a  brigade,  fell  dead  at  the  head  of  their  troopa. 
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pelled  Thomas  to  withdraw  from  the  cedar  woods,  and  form  a  line  on  the 
open  ground  between  them  and  the  Nashville  pike,  his  artillery  taking  a 
position  on  an  elevation  a  little  to  the  southwest  of  that  highway.  In  this 
movement  the  brigade  of  regulars,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Shepherd,  were 
exposed  to  a  terrible  fire,  and  lost  twenty-two  officers  and  five  hundred  and 
two  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  It  held  its  ground  against  overwhelming 
odds,  with  the  assistance  of  the  brigades  of  Beatty  and  Scribner,  and  the 
batteries  of  Loomis  and  Guenther. 

The  position  now  taken  by  Thomas  was  firmly  held,  and  enabled  Rose- 
crans  to  readjust  the  line  of  battle  to  the  state  of  affairs.  But  the  dreadful 
struggle  was  not  over.     Palmer's  division,  which  held  the  right  of  the 

National  left  wing, 
and  which  had  mov 
ed  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  to 
cover  Negley's  left, 
and  successfully 
fought  and  repulsed 
an  attack  on  his  rear, 
was  assailed  with 
great  fierceness  on 
his  front  and  right 
flank  (which  was  ex- 
posed by  Negley's 
retirement),  while 
the  new  line  was  a 
forming.  His  right 
brigade,  under  Cruft, 
was  forced  back^ 
MomrMWT  ntucTiD  by  h^k'b  brioad..!  ^^^^  ^y^^    assailants 

fell  upon  the  flank  of  the  Second,  commanded  by  Acting  Brigadier-General 
William  B.  Hazen,  of  the  Forty-first  Ohio  Volunteers,  who  was  posted  on  a 
gentle  rise  of  ground — a  cotton-field — between  the  Nashville  pike  and  the 
Nashville  and  Cnattanooga  railway,  now  marked  by  the  burial-ground  of 
those  of  his  command  who  fell  on  that  occasion.  He  had  but  one  regiment  at 
first  to  protect  this  flank,  but  two  battalions  from  the  reserves  soon  came  to  its 
assistance.  That  brigade  was  the  chief  object  in  the  way  of  complete  vic- 
tory for  the  Confederates,  and  in  double  lines,  some  in  rear,  some  on  flanks. 


1  This  was  the  appearance  of  the  burial-ground  and  the  monument  on  the  battle-field  of  Mnrfreesboro".  as 
it  appeared  when  the  writer  sketched  it,  early  in  May,  1866.  It  is  on  the  spot  where  Hazen's  brigade  had  ita 
struggle— ihe  severest  part  of  the  battle  on  the  81st  of  December.  The  lot  is  oblong,  forty  by  one  hundred 
feet  in  size,  surrounded  by  a  substantial  wall  of  limestone,  found  in  the  vicinity.  In  it  are  the  graves  of  sixty - 
nine  men  of  the  brigade,  buried  there,  and  at  the  head  of  each  grave  is  a  stone,  with  the  name  of  the  occupant 
upon  it  A  substantial  monument  of  the  same  kind  <^  stone  is  within  the  inclosnre.  The  wall  and  the  monu- 
ment were  constructed  by  Hazen's  men  soon  after  the  battle.  The  monument,  which  Is  seen  at  the  left  of  the 
ruilway  by  travellers  going  toward  Nashville,  is  ten  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  about  the  same  in  height,  and 
bears  the  following  inscriptions: 

West  »ide.—'*  Ilazen's  Brigade.  To  the  memory  of  Its  soldiers  who  fell  at  Stone  River,  December  81st, 
1S62.    Their  faces  toward  Heaven,  their  feet  to  the  foe.'^ 

Sottth  Hde.—"'  The  veterans  of  Shiloh  have  left  a  deathless  heritage  of  fiune  upon  the  field  of  Stone 
Biver.    Killed  at  Shiloh,  April  7, 1S62,  Captain  James  Haughton,  First  Lieutenant  and  Ac^utant  T.  Fktion,  aai 
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and  some  in  front,  they  made  desperate  attempts  to  demolish  it.     The  gal- 
lant Hazen  felt  that  his  little  band  must  decide  the  question  of  victory  or 
defeat  for  the  Nationals,  and  so  at  the  cost  of  one-third  of  his  brigade  he 
beat  back  the  foe,  time  and  again,  until 
Rosecrans  was  enabled  to  form  his  new  line 
for  vigorous  action.     To  Hazen's  brigade  is 
freely  given  the  honor  of  saving  the  day, 
and  perhaps  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 
Thirteen  hundred  men,'  skillfully  handled, 
had  kept  thousands  at  bay,  by  repelling 
them  time  after  time,  and  stayed  the  tide 
of  victory  for  the  Confederates,  which  had 
been  rolling  steadily  forward  for  hours. 

But  the  struggle  was  not  yet  over. 
Bragg's  entire  army,  excepting  a  portion  of 
Breckenridge's  division  across  the  river, 
was  still  pressing  hard  upon  the  Nationals, 
but  in  every  attempt  to  break  the  newly- 
formed  line  they  were  repulsed  with  much 
slaughter.  The  gallant  Wood,  though 
severely  wounded  in  the  foot  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  kept  the  saddle  all  day, 
and,  with  Van  Cleve,  skillfully  fought  the 
Confederate  left  under  Breckenridge,  and 

repulsed  his  charges.  Wood's  batteries  '«»mo,i,  ihght  or  d.c»,.«  sibt. 
had  done  nobly.  Indeed,  gallantry  and  skill  were  exhibited  by  both  sides 
iu  every  part  of  the  field.  The  day  closed,  and  darkness  ended  the  battle, 
leaving  the  Nationals  "masters  of  the  original  ground  on  their  left,  and 
the  new  line  advantageously  posted,  with  open  ground  in  front,  conmianded 
at  all  points  by  their  artillery."* 

Rosecrans  had  lost  heavily  in  men  and  guns,'  yet  he  was  not  discouraged. 


First  Lleatenant  Joseph  Turner,  Ninth  Indimna  Volonteers ;  Ftrst  Ueatenant  Franklin  E.  Panooast  and  Second 
Lieutenant  Chaancej  H.  Taloott,  Forty-first  Ohio  Volunteers ;  Second  Lieutenant  Anton  Hund,  Sixth  Kentucky 
Volunteers.'* 

^lA  Hide. — "*  Erected  1S08,  upon  the  ground  where  they  fell,  by  their  comrades,  Forty-first  Infiintry, 
Ohio  Volunteers,  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  Wiley ;  Sixth  Infontry,  Kentucky  Volunteers,  Colonel  W.  C.  Whita- 
ker ;  Ninth  In&ntry,  Indiana  Volunteers,  Colonel  W.  H.  Black ;  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Infiintry,  Illinois  Vol- 
unteers, Colonel  T.  S.  Casey;  CockerilVs  Battery,  Company  F,  First  Artillery,  Ohio  Volunteers,  Nineteenth 
Brigade  Buell's  Army  of  the  Ohio,  Colonel  W.  B.  Hasen,  Forty-first  In&ntry  Ohio  Volunteers  Com- 
mafiding.** 

Korth  «i(/«.—**  The  blood  of  one-third  of  its  soIdier^  twice  spilled  in  Tennessee,  crimsons  the  battle-flag  of 
the  brigade,  and  inspires  it  to  greater  deeds.  Killed  at  Stone's  River,  December  81, 1862,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
George  T.  Colton  and  Captain  Charles  S.  Todd,  Sixth  Kentucky  Volunteers ;  Captain  Isaac  M.  Pettit,  Ninth 
Indiana  Volunteers;  First  Lieutenant  Calvin  Hart  and  First  Lieutenant  L  T.  Patchin,  Forty-first  Ohio  Volun- 
teers ;  Second  Lieutenant  Henry  Kessler,  Ninth  Indiana  Volunteers ;  Second  Lieutenant  Jesse  Q.  Payne,  One 
Hundred  and  Tenth  Illinois  Volunteers.*^ 

»  These  were  comprised  in  four  thin  regiments,  namely.  Sixth  Kentucky,  Colonel  W.  C.  Whittaker;  Ninth 
Indiana,  Colonel  W.  H.  Blake;  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Illinoi^ Colonel  T.  S.  Casey;  and  Forty-first  Ohio, 
Colonel  A.  Wiley. 

*  Roaecrans's  Report  to  A4Jutant-0eneral  Thomas,  February  12, 186a 

*  More  than  7.000  men  were  missing  fh>m  the  ranks  at  the  close  of  the  day.  Several  regiments  had  lost 
two- thirds  of  their  officers.  Johnson's  ablest  brigadiers,  Willich  and  Kirlc,  were  lost,  the  former  beins  a  prisoner, 
and  the  latter  severely  wounded.  Sill,  Schaeffer,  and  Roberts.  Sheridan's  brigadiers,  were  dead.  Wood  and  Van 
Cleve  were  disabled  by  wounds,  and  no  less  than  ten  Colonels,  ten  Lieutenant-Colonels,  and  six  Majont  weni 
missing.    Sheridan  alone  had  lost  seventy-two  ofllcers.    Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  battle-field  was  in  the  possea- 
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He  established  head-quarters  that  night'  at  a  log  hut  near  the  NashTille 

pike,  and  there  he  called  a  council  of  general  officers.     These  had 
'^iSa.^'     seen  his  gallant  bearing  throughout  the  day,  as  he  rode  fi-om 

point  to  point  where  danger  to  his  troops  was  most  apparent,  and 
recognized  the  wisdom  of  his  orders  in  the  fact  of  success.  He  had  been 
seen  on  every  part  of  the  field,  directing  the  most  important  movements 
with  perfect  composure.  When  the  head  of  the  accomplished  Garesche,  his 
warm  friend  and  his  chief  of  staff,  was  shot  off  while  he  was  riding  by  his 
commander's  side,  the  General  simply  remarked,  "  I  am  very  sorry,  but  we 
cannot  help  it ;"  and  when  it  was  erroneously  reported  to  him  that  McCook 
was  killed  he  made  a  similar  reply,  adding,  "This  battle  must  be  won." 
With  that  determination  he  went  into  the  council  and  said,  "Gentlemen, 
we  conquer  or  die  right  here."  For  his  admiring  officers  his  will  was 
law.  It  was  resolved  to  continue  the  fight,*  and  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land rested  that  night  in  full  expectation  of  renewing  the  struggle  the  next 
morning. 

Bragg  was  confident  of  final  victory.  He  sent  a  jubilant  dispatch  to 
Bichmond,  saying  that,  after  ten  hours'  hard  fighting,  he  had  driven  his  foe 
^m  every  position  excepting  his  extreme  left  (held  by  Hazen),  maintained 
the  field,  and  had  as  trophies  four  thousand  prisoners,  two  brigadier-generals, 
thirty-one  pieces  of  artillery,  and  two  hundred  wagons  and  teams.  He 
expected  Rosecrans  would  attempt  to  fly  toward  Nashville  during  the  night, 
and  was  greatly  astonished  in  the  morning  to  find  his  opponent's  army  not 
only  present,  but  in  battle  order.  He  began  to  doubt  his  ability  to  conquer 
Ms  foe,  and  moved  more  circumspectly.  He  attempted  but  little,  and  the 
sum  of  that  day's  operations  was  some  heavy  skirmishing  and  occasional 
artillery  firing.  That  night  both  armies,  alert  and  anxious,  slept  on  their 
arms. 

Friday  morning*  found  Rosecrans  with  his  army  well  in  hand,  and  in  an 

advantageous  position.   During  the  preceding  evening  Van  Cleve's 
iSbw       division   of  Crittenden's  corps,  then    commanded   by   Colonel 

Beatty,  of  the  Nineteenth  Ohio,  had  been  thrown  across  Stone's 
River,  and  occupied  an  eminence  commanding  the  upper  ford,  nearly 
a  mile  below  the  bridge  of  the  Nashville  turnpike.  Bragg,  during  the 
night,  had  stealthily  planted  four  heavy  batteries  to  sweep  the  National 
lines,  and  with  these  he  suddenly  opened  a  terrific  fire  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  to  which  Hascall's  division  was  more  immediately  exposed,  and 
made  to  suffer  severely.  Estep's  battery  was  quickly  disabled,  but  Bradley's, 
and  the  guns  of  Walker  and  Sheridan's  divisions,  soon  silenced  the  cannon 
of  the  assailants.  Then  there  was  a  partial  lull  until  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  yet  it  was  evident  from  skirmishing  along  Beatty's  front  that 
the  foe  was  massing  in  that  direction. 

Bion  of  the  Confederates,  and  they  had  captured  one-fifth  of  all  of  Roaeorans's  artillerj.  SabstBtenoe  trains  had 
been  captured  or  destroyed ;  lines  of  communication  were  threatened  by  Confederate  cavalry ;  artillery  amtnn- 
nition  was  not  abundant;  the  obtaining  of  supplies  was  uncertain,  and  the  wearied  soldiers  were  resting  fitAiUy 
on  that  cold  and  rainy  December  night  without  sufficient  food  or  shelter. 

1  During  the  preceding  evening  Rosecrans  hod  mode  a  personal  examination  of  the  ground  in  the  rear,  as 
fiu-as  Overairs  Creek,  and  had  resolved  to  await  the  attack  of  his  foe,  while  his  provision  train  and  a  supply  of 
ammunition  should  be  brought  up.  On  the  arrival  of  these,  should  the  OoQfederates  not  attack,  the  Nationals 
were  to  commence  offensive  operations. 
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Meanwhile  Rosecrans,  adhering  to  his  plan  of  turning  Bragg's  right,  and 
taking  Murfreesboro',  had  strengthened  Van  Cleve's  division  with  one  of 
Palmer's  brigades.  He  was  examining  the  position  in  person,  when  suddenly 
a  double  line  of  Bragg's  skirmishers,  followed  by  three  heavy  columns  of 
infantry  and  three  batteries,  emerged  from  the  woods  and  fell  heavily  upon 
Van  Cleve's  force.  The  assailants  were  Breckenridge's  entire  corps,  with 
ten  Napoleon  12-pounders,  commanded  by  Captain  Robertson,  and  two 
thousand  cavalry  under  Wharton  and  Pegram,  aided  by  a  heavy  enfilading 
fire  from  Bishop  Polk's  artillery  near  the  center.  Beatty's  (Van  Cleve's) 
first  line  (Fifty-first  Ohio,  Eighth  Kentucky,  and  Thirty-fifth  and  Seventy- 
eighth  Indiana)  checked  the  assailants  for  a  moment,  but  by  the  sheer  pres- 
sure of  superior  force  it  was  compelled  to  give  way.  The  reserve  (Nine- 
teenth Ohio,  and  Ninth  and  Eleventh  Kentucky)  then  went  forward  and 
fought  gallantly,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  fall  back  to  avoid  the  conse- 


THS  IfASHYILLS  PIKX  BBIDOI  OVBB  BTONB^B  BITXB.> 

quences  of  a  flank  movement  of  the  foe.  The  Nationals  were  speedily  driven 
in  conftision  across  the  river,  with  heavy  loss,  closely  followed  by  the 
increasing  numbers  of  the  Confederates — the  entire  right  wing  of  Bragg's 
army — in  three  heavy  lines  of  battle,  who  swept  down  the  slopes  to  the 
edge  of  the  streanu 

In  the  mean  time  Crittenden's  chief  of  artillery  had  massed  his  batteries 
along  the  rising  ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  so  as  to  sweep 
and  enfilade  the  foe  with  fifty-eight  guns,  while  the  remainder  of  the  left 
wing  was  well  prepared  for  action.  These  guns  opened  with  murderous 
effect  on  the  pursuers,  cutting  broad  lanes  through  their  ranks.  At  the 
same  time  the  divisions  of  Negley  and  J.  C.  Davis,  with  St.  Clair  Morton's 
engineers,  pushed  forward  to  retrieve  the  disaster.     A  fierce  battle  ensued. 

*  This  was  the  sppeanuioe  of  the  loemlUy  when  the  writer  sketched  it,  esrlj  in  May,  18M,  when  fortifica- 
tions thrown  up  by  the  Nationals  were  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  pike,  on  the  Murfreesboro'  side  of  the  stream. 
The  shorec  of  the  stream  are  roagh  with  bowlders,  and  some  have  supposed  that  these  gave  the  name  to 
it,  which  is  generally  called  Stone  Biver.  Its  name  was  derived  from  a  man  named  Stone,  and  its  proper 
orthography  is  that  given  in  the  text  In  the  above  picture  Redoubt  Brannon,  named  in  honor  of  General  Bran- 
Don,  whom  we  mot  at  Key  West  (see  page  861,  volume  I.),  Is  Men  on  the  right  of  the  pike.  It  was  one  of  a 
sorles  of  redoubts  which,  with  lines  of  intrenchments,  the  whole  seven  miles  in  extent,  were  erected  by  the 
Vatlonals  and  named  Fort  Bosecrans. 
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Both  sides  massed  their  batteries,  and  plied  them  with  powerful  eflTect.  Both 
felt  that  the  straggle  would  be  decisive.  And  so  it  was.  For  a  time  it 
seemed  as  if  mutual  annihilation  would  be  the  result.  Finally  Stanley  and 
Miller,  with  the  Nineteenth  Illinois,  Eighteenth,  Twenty-first,  and  Seventy- 
fourth  Ohio,  Seventy-eighth  Pennsylvania,  Eleventh  Michigan,,  and  Thirty- 
seventh  Indiana,  obliged  simultaneously,  and  drove  the  Confederates  rapidly 

before  them,  capturing  a  battery  and  the 
flag  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Tennessee.  The 
latter  was  a  trophy  of  the  Seventy-eighth 
Pennsylvania.  This  charge  decided  the 
day.  In  twenty  minutes  the  Confederates 
lost  two  thousand  men.  At  sunset  the 
entire  line  had,  fallen  back,  leaving  about 
four  hundred  men  captives. 

So  ended,  in  complete  victory  for  the 
Nationals,  The  Battle  of  Murfreesboeo', 
one  of  the  greater  conflicts  of  the  war.  It 
shed  great  luster  upon  Rosecrans,  who  was 
seen  in  the  last  as  well  as  in  the  first  day's 
conflict,  on  various  parts  of  the  field,  di- 
recting the  fire  of  the  batteries  and  the 
movements  of  the  troops,  and  continually 
exposed  to  imminent  personal  danger. 
With  forty-three  thousand  four  hundred 
men,  he  had  fought  his  foe,  fully  his  equal  in 
number,^  on  ground  of  the  latter's  choosing. 
He  was  highly  commended  for  his  persist- 
Foemox,  /AinrAET  to.  dce  under  the   discouragements  of  early 

'  disasters  and  severe  losses,*  and  the  lips  of 
the  loyal  were  everywhere  vocal  with  his  praises. 

When  the  Confederates  gave  way  Rosecrans  would  have  chased,  but 
darkness  was  coming  on,  and  rain  was  falling  copiously.  Crittenden's  entire 
corps  was  thrown  across  the  river,  and  before  morning  it  was  sufliciently 
intrenched  to  defy  the  foe.  Rain  fell  heavily  the  next  day,  but  it  did  not 
repress  the  ardor  of  the  victorious  Nationals.  At  ten  o'clock  a  long-ex- 
pected ammunition  train  came  up.  Batteries  were  constructed — some  at 
points  in  range  of  Murfreesboro' — and  preparations  were  made  for  another 
struggle.  Thomas  and  Rousseau  drove  the  Confederates  from  the  cedar 
woods  without  much  opposition,  and  at  midnight  Bragg  stealthily  retreated 


>  Reports  of  General  Rosecrans  and  his  subordinate  commanders.  Also  the  Reports  of  General  Bragg  and 
his  subordinates.  Rosecrans  reported  the  number  of  his  forces  in  battle  at  48,400,  and  estimated  those  of  Bragg 
at  62,720.  To  this  he  added,  that  the  Confederates  had  at  least  fifteen  per  cent  the  advantage  in  the  choice  of 
the  ground  and  knowledge  of  the  country.  Bragg  reported  his  force  in  the  fight  at  the  beginning  at  85,000.  He 
had  182  regiments  of  infantry,  20  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  24  smaller  orsranizations  of  horsemen.  He  also  had 
12  battalions  of  sharp-shooters  and  28  batteries  of  artillery.  These  numbered  over  00,000,  at  the  lowest  calcula- 
tions of  these  regiments. 

*  Rosecrans  officially  reported  his  loss  at  nearly  12,000,  while  Bragg  estimaUd  it  at  24,000.  Rosecrans  had 
1,688  killed,  7,245  wounded,  and  about  8,000  made  prisoners.  Bragg  claimed  to  have  taken  «,2T8  prisoners.  He 
admitted  n  loss  on  his  pare  of  10,000,  of  whom  9,000  were  killed  and  wounded.  Among  his  killed  were  General 
G.  J.  Rains  (see  page  542,  volume  I.)  and  Roger  W.  Hanson,  of  Kentucky.  Generals  Chalmers  and  Adams  were 
among  his  wounded. 
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through  Murfreesboro'  in  the  direction  of  Chattanooga.     He  had  telegraphed 

cheerily  to  Richmond  on  the  first,*  saying  in  conclusion,  "God    ^ 

has  granted  us  a  happy  New  Year."     On  the  5th  he  telegraphed 

from  TuUahoma,  saying :  "  Unable  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  his  intrench- 

ments,  and  hearing  of  re-enforcements  to  him,  I  withdrew  from  his  front 

night  before  last.     He  has  not  followed.     My  cavalry  are  close  on  his  front." 

Bragg's  retreat  was  not  known  to  Rosecrans  until  daylight,  when  he  had 
too  much  the  start  to  warrant  a  pursuit  by  the  inferior  cavalry  force  of  the 
Nationals.     He  had  fled  so  precipitately  that  he  left  about  two  thousand  of 
his  sick  and  wounded,  with  attendant  surgeons,  in  his  hospitals.     The  next 
day   was   Sunday,   and   all   remained 
quiet.      Early    on    Monday    morning 
Thomas  advanced  into  Murfreesboro', 
and  drove  the  Confederate  rear-guard 
of  cavalry  six  or  seven  miles  toward 
Manchester.     Two    divisions    of  the 
army  followed  and  occupied  the  town 
that   day,   and    Rosecrans    made   his 
head-quarters   in   the   village,   at   the 
house  of  E.  A.  Keeble,  a  member  of 
the  Confederate  "  Congress." 

While  the  movements  of  Rosecrans 
and  Braorff  were  tendinff  to  the  great 
battle  just  recorded,  the  superior  cav- 
alry forces  of  the  latter  were  busy  in  the  rear  of  the  former,  as  we  have 
obsers'^ed,  in  endeavors  to  destroy  his  communications  and  his  trains.  For- 
rest had  been  detached,  with  three  thousand  five  hundred  cavalry,  to  operate 
in  West  Tennessee  upon  the  communications  between  Grant  and  Rosecrans, 
and  between  both  and  Louisville ;  and  for  a  fortnight  before  the  battle  of 
Murfreesboro'  he  had  been  raiding  through  that  region,  much  of  the  time 
with  impunity,  destroying  railway  tracks  and  bridges,  attacking  small 
National  forces,  and  threatening  and  capturing  posts.  He  crossed  the  Ten- 
nessee at  Clifton,  in  the  upper  part  of  Wayne  County,  on  the  13th  of  Decem- 
ber, and,  moving  rapidly  toward  Jackson,  seriously  menaced  that  post. 
Sweeping  northward,  destroying  tracks  and  bridges,  he  captured  Humbolt, 
Trenton,  and  Union  City,  and  menaced  Columbus,  the  head-quarters  of  Gen- 
eral Sullivan. 

At  Trenton  Forrest  captured  and  paroled  seven  hundred  troops,*  under 
Colonel  Jacob  Fry,  making  the  number  of  his  paroled  prisoners 
since  he  crossed  the  river  about  one  thousand.     On  his  return  he    *  ^^^^^' 
was  struck  at  Parker's  Cross  Roads,  between  Huntington  and 
Lexington,  first  by  a  force  of  sixteen  hundred  men,  under  Colonel  C.  L. 
Dunham,  and  then  by  General   Sullivan,*  who  came  suddenly 
upon  the  raiders  with  two  fresh  brigades  under  General  Haynie* 
and  Colonel  Fuller,*  just  as  Dunham's  train  was  captured,  his  little  band* 

1  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  and  One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  Illinois,  Thirty-ninth  Iowa,  and  Iowa  Union 
Brlirade  of  8(K>  men.    In  all,  a  little  more  than  1,200  men. 

*  Twenty-seventh,  Thirty-ninth,  and  Sixty-third  Ohla 

*  Fiftieth  Indiana,  Thirty-ninth  I<»wa,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-second  Illinoi^  and  Seventh  Tenasme. 
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surrounded,  and  a  second  demand  for  a  surrender  had  been  made  by  Forrest 
and  refosed.  Sullivan  made  a  fierce  onslaught  on  Forrest,  whose  troops 
were  utterly  routed,  with  a  loss  of  fifty  killed,  one  hundred  and  fifty  wounded, 
and  four  hundred  prisoners,  including  the  latter.  The  Union  loss  was  two 
hundred  and  twenty,  of  whom  twenty-three  were  killed,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  wounded,  and  fifty-eight  missing.  Forrest  himself  came  very 
near  being  captured.  His  Adjutant  (Strange)  was  made  prisoner.  Forrest 
fled  eastward,  recrossed  the  Tennessee  at  Clifton,  and  made  his  way  to 
Bragg's  army,  below  Murfreesboro'. 

Morgan,  the  guerrilla,  was  raiding  upon  Rosecrans's  left  and  rear,  while 
Forrest  was  on  his  right  He  suddenly  appeared  in  the  heart  of  Kentucky, 
where  he  was  well  known  and  feared  by  all  parties.  He  dashed  up  toward 
Louisville  aldng  the  line  of  the  railway,  and  after  skirmishing  at  Nolensville 

and  other  places,  he  suddenly  appeared  before  Elizabethtown,* 
*^im*^'    then  garrisoned  by  five  hundred  men  of  the  Ninety-first  Illinois, 

under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith.     They  were  too  few  to  combat 

successfully  Morgan's  three  thousand.     These   surrounded  the  town,*  and, 

» Tww,  Q«      without  warning  to  the  inhabitants,  fired  over  a  hundred  shot 

and  shell  into  it.  Smith  had  no  artillery,  and  was  compelled  to 
surrender,  when  Morgan's  men,  as  usual,  commenced  destroying  property, 
stealing  horses,  and  plundering  the  prisoners.  They  even  robbed  the  sick 
soldiers  in  the  hospital  of  blankets,  provisions,  and  medicines.*  After 
destroying  the  railway  for  several  miles,  Morgan  made  a  raid  to  Bardstown, 
•  i>e  80.     ^^®r®  ^®  s^w  danger,  and  turning  abruptly  southward,'  he  made 

his  way  into  Tennessee  by  way  of  Springfield  and  Campbellsville. 
A  counter-raid  was  made  at  about  this  time,  by  a  National  force  under 
Brigadier-General  S.  P.  Carter,  the  object  being  the  destruction  of  important 
railway  bridges  on  the  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  railway,  which  con- 
nected Bragg's  army  with  the  Confederate  forces  in  Virginia.  Carter  started 
from  Winchester,  in  Kentucky,  on  the  20th  of  December,  and  crossed  the 
mountains  to  Blountsville,  in  East  Tennessee,  where  he  captured  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  North  Carolinians,  under  Major  McDowell,  with  seven  hun- 
dred small  arms,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  stores.  He  destroyed  the 
great  bridge,  seven  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  that  spanned  the  Holston 
there.  He  then  pushed  on  toward  Jonesboro',  and  destroyed  a  railway 
bridge  over  the  Watauga,  at  Clinch's  Station,  where,  in  a  skirmish,  he  cap- 
tured seventy-five  men.  He  menaced  Bristol,  but  went  no  farther  east  at 
that  time.  Then  he  recrossed  the  mountains  and  returned  to  Winchester, 
after  a  ride  of  seven  hundred  miles,  having  lost  but  twenty  men,  most  of 
them  made  prisoners,  and  inflicted  a  loss  on  the  Confederates  of  five  hundred 
men  and  much  property. 

The  writer  visited  the  battle-ground  of  Murfreesboro'  early  in  May,  1866. 

He  went  down  from  Nashville  by  railway,  on  the  morning  of  the 

^'  Sth,**  with  Messrs.  Dreer  and  Greble,  and  soon  after  their  arrival 

they  called  at  the  house  of  the  Post  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Eamshaw, 

of  the  Methodist  denomination,  whom  the  writer  had  met  in  Washing^n 

City  a  few  months  before.     He  was  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  estab- 

>   See  Morgan  and  hit  Capiort^  bj  Kev.  F.  Sexurar,  page  8S. 
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liBhing  a  National  Cemetery  on  the  Murfreesboro'  battle-ground,  and  collect- 
ing therein  the  remains  of  the  slain  Union  soldiers  in  that  vicinity.  He 
would  be  absent  on  that  duty  until  noon,  so  we  went  to  the  quarters  of  Cap- 
tain Whitman,  the  energetic  quartermaster,  then  absent  on  duty,  under  the 
direction  of  General  Thomas,  in  visiting  the  battle-fields  of  the  West,  and 
looking  up  the  graves  of  Union  soldiers,  preparatory  to  their  removal  to 
National  cemeteries  at  different  places.  His  son,  an  earnest,  patriotic  young 
man,  kindly  furnished  us  with  an  ambulance  and  horses,  and  accompanied 
us  to  places  of  interest  around  and  within  Murfreesboro'.  We  were  hospita- 
bly entertained  at  dinner  by  his  mother  and  sister,  after  which  we  were 
joined  by  Chaplain  Eamshaw,  and  all  rode  out  on  the  Nashville  pike  to  the 
battle-field,  passing  on  the  way  the  heavy  earth-works  cast  up  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  village  by  the  National  troops.  After  crossing  Stone's  River  we  saw 
marks  of  the  battle  everywhere  upon  trees  that  had  survived  the  storm. 
Especially  prominent  were  these  evidences  around  the  monument  on  the  spot 
where  Hazen's  brigade  fought,  and  in  the  cedar  woods  few  trees  had  escaped 
being  wounded.  The  few  surviving  trees  near  the  monument  were  terribly 
scarred,  and  one,  seen  in  the  picture  on  page  546,  beyond  the  wall,  had  its 
top  cut  off  by  a  passing  shell. 

The  National  Cemetery  at  Murfreesboro'  is  on  the  battle-ground  between 
the  railway  and  the  Nashville  pike.  It  was  partly  inclosed  when  we  were 
there  by  a  fine  cut-stone  wall,  of  material  from  limestone  quarries  near  by. 
It  is  at  nearly  the  center  of  the  field  of  conflict,  and  covers  the  slope,  on 
the  crest  of  which  Loomis's  battery  was  planted  during  a  part  of  the  strug- 
gle there,  supported  by  the  Eighth  Wisconsin.  The  cemetery  includes  six- 
teen acres  of  ground,  well  laid  out,  with  a  large  square  in  the  center,  on 
which  it  is  designed  to  rear  a  monument.  Mr.  Eamshaw  was  indefatigable 
in  his  labors  in  the  holy  work  of  collecting  there,  in  consecrated  ground,  the 
remains  of  the  defenders  of  their  country,  and  erecting  a  suitable  monument 
to  their  memory.  Already  he  had  gathered  there  the  remains  of  six  thou- 
sand of  the  patriots  who  died  that  the  Republic  might  live. 

Having  completed  our  explorations  and  sketches  during  the  day,  we 
supped  with  Chaplain  Eamshaw  and  his  interesting  family,  and  left  for 
Chattanooga  with  the  next  morning's  train.  To  that  earnest  patriot  and 
zealous  Christian  minister,  and  to  the  equally  earnest  and  patriotic  Captain 
Whitman,  the  writer  is  indebted  for  many  kind  attentions  and  much  valu- 
able information,  while  at  Murfreesboro'  and  since. 
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OHAPTEE    XXI. 

SLA.YEBT  AND  EMANCIPATION.— APF AIRS  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST. 

HE  Army  of  the  Cumberland  was  compelled  by  absolute 
necessity  to  remain  at  Murfreesboro'  until  late  in  1863. 
That  necessity  was  found  in  the  fact  that  its  supplies  had 
to  be  chiefly  drawn  from  Louisville,  over  a  single  line  of 
railway,  passing  through  a  country  a  greater  portion  of 
whose  inhabitants  were  hostile  to  the  Government.    This 
line  had  to  be  protected  at  many  points  by  heavy  guards, 
for  Bragg's  cavalry  force  continued  to  be  far  superior  to 
that  of  Rosecrans,  and  menaced  his  communications  most  seriously.     But 
during  that  time  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  was  not  wholly  idle.     From 
it  went  out  important  expeditions  in  various  directions,  which  we  shall  con- 
sider hereafter. 

We  have  now  taken  note  of  the  most  important  military  operations  of 
the  war  to  the  close  of  1862,  excepting  some  along  the  Atlantic  coast  after 
the  capture  of  Fort  Pulaski,  the  land  and  naval  expedition  down  the  coasts 
of  Georgia  and  Florida,  in  the  spring  of  1862,  and  the  departure  of  Burnside 
from  North  Carolina  in  July  following,  to  join  the  Army  of  the  Potomac* 
The  immediately  succeeding  events  along  that  coast  were  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  long  siege  of  Charleston,  that  it  seems  proper  to  consider 
them  as  a  part  of  that  memorable  event. 

Let  us  now  take  a  brief  view  of  civil  affairs  having  connection  with 
military  events,  and  observe  what  the  Confederate  armed  vessels  were  doing 
in  the  mean  time. 

The  second  session  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress  commenced  on  the  2d 
of  December,  1861.  It  was  a  most  important  period  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  A  civil  war  of  unparalleled  magnitude  and  energy  was  raging  in 
nearly  every  slave-labor  State  of  the  Republic,  waged  on  the  part  of  the 
insurgents  for  the  destruction  of  the  old  Union,  that  the  slave  system  might 
be  extended  and  perpetuated ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  Government  for  the 
preservation  of  the  life  of  the  Republic  and  the  maintenance  of  its  constitu- 
tional powers.  The  people  and  the  lawgivers  had  been  much  instructed  by 
current  events  during  the  few  months  since  the  adjournment  of 
Congress,*  and  when  that  body  now  met  both  were  satisfied  that, 
in  order  to  save  the  Republic,  Slavery,  the  great  corrupter  of  private  and 
public  morals,  and  the  fuel  of  the  fiery  furnace  in  which  the  nation  was  then 
suffering,  must  be  destroyed.     Therefore  much  of  the  legislation  of  the 

^  See  chapter  ZII. 
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session  then  commenced  was  upon  the  subject  of  that  terrible  evil,  for  it  was 
resolved  to  bring  all  the  powers  of  the  Government  to  bear  upon  it,  posi- 
tively and  negatively :  positively,  in  the  form  of  actual  emancipation,  under 
•certain  conditions  and  certain  fornis,  such  as  confiscation ;  and  negatively, 
by  withholding  all  restraints  upon  the  slave.  Introductory  to  this  legisla- 
tion was  a  notice  of  Senator  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  given  as  soon  as  Congress 
was  organized,  that  he  should  ask  leave  to  introduce  "  a  bill  for  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  property  of  rebels,  and  giving  freedom  to  persons  they  hold  in 
«lavery."  Such  bill  was  accordingly  introduced  on  the  5th  of  December, 
when  the  conspirators  and  the  opposition  immediately  sounded  the  alarum- 
bell  of  "  unconstitutionality^'*  so  often  heard  during  the  struggle,  and  warned 
the  people  of  the  designs  of  the  Government  party  to  destroy  their  liberties 
by  revolution  and  despotism.  The  enlightened  people,  perfectly  compre- 
hending the  alarmists,  calmly  responded  by  their  acts,  "  We  icill  truM  them,'*'* 
They  agreed  with  Madison,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic,  and  called 
"  the  Father  of  the  Constitution,"  that  in  a  time  of  public  danger  such  as 
then  existed,  the  power  conferred  upon  the  National  Legislature  by  the 
grant  of  the  Constitution  for  the  common  defense  had  no  Umitatio7i  upon  it, 
express  or  implied,  save  the  public  necessity.  They  remembered  his  wise 
words :  "  It  is  in  vain  to  oppose  constitutional  barriers  to  the  imi)ulse  of  self- 
preservation  :  it  is  worse  than  vain,"  and  acted  accordingly. 

For  a  long  time  the  public  mind  had  been  much  excited  by  the  common 
practice  of  many  of  the  commanding  officers  of  the  army  of  capturing  and 
returning  fugitive  slaves  to  their  masters.  The  bondsmen  generally  had  the 
idea  that  the  Union  army  was  to  be  their  liberator,  and  with  that  faith  they 
fiocked  to  it,  when  it  was  in  camp  and  on  its  marches,^  and  it  seemed  specially 
cruel  to  deny  them  the  kindness  of  hospitality.  But  that  denial  was  a  rule, 
and  so  early  as  the  9th  of  July,  at  the  extraordinary  session  of  Congress, 
Mr.  Lovejoy,  of  Illinois,  had  called  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives to  the  subject,  in  a  resolution  which  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  ninety- 
three  yeas  against  fifty-five  nays,  that  it  was  "no  part  of  the  duty  of  soldiers 
of  the  United  States  to  capture  and  return  fugitive  slaves."  On  the  4th  of 
December  following  he  introduced  a  bill,  making  it  a  penal  offense  for  any 
officer  or  private  of  the  army  or  navy  to  capture  or  return,  or  aid  in  the  cap- 
ture or  return,  of  fugitive  slaves.  On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Wilson  of  Massa- 
chusetts gave  notice  in  the  Senate  of  his  intention  to  introduce  a  bill  for  a 
similar  purpose.* 

>  That  Gaith  has  been  alluded  to  on  page  124,  and  lllnstrated  in  note  1,  page  125.  It  vaa  almost  universal, 
and  had  been  engendered  unwittingly  by  the  slave-holders  themselves.  As  a  rule,  there  was  very  little  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  presence  of  a  skive  daring  conversation,  it  seeming  to  be  the  practical  idea  that  they  understood 
bat  little  more  than  a  horse  or  a  dog.  When  the  Republican  party  was  formed,  in  ISM,  the  slave-holders  every- 
where, when  they  met,  agreed  thot  the  election  of  Fremont  to  the  Presidency  might  lead  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  This  was  said  at  the  tables,  in  the  presence  of  waiting-servants.  These  repeated  it  to  those  of  the 
kitchen,  and  they,  in  turn,  to  those  of  the  plantations.  It  was  also  vehemently  avowed  at  political  gatherlng^ 
where  the  colored  people  were  generally  numerous.  Such  opinion  was  more  p<»sitlvely  stated  when  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  elected,  and  the  story,  on  the  authority  of  the  roasters,  that  slavery  was  now  to  be  abolished,  went  from  lip 
to  lip  throughout  the  domain  of  the  slave-labor  States.  1'he  bondmen  believed  it,  and  they  regarded  Mr.  Lincoln 
M  their  temporary  Messiah,  and  the  armies  that  came  in  his  name  as  the  power  that  was  to  make  them  tne. 
Such  was  the  visible  origin  of  their  wonderftal  faith.  That  faith  was  finally  Justified  by  events,  and  the  conse- 
quence is.  that  the  fk«edmen  are  universally  loyal  to  the  Government  that  asserts  their  manhood. 

«  Pfereeiving  the  general  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  war,  particularly  as  touching  the  subject  of  ths 
slaves  of  the  country.  Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  the  eminent  publicist  suggested  to  General  Halleck  when  he  becams 
6eneral-ln-Chie(;  in  July,  1S92,  the  propriety  of  issuing,  in  s<ime  form,  a  code  or  set  of  instructions  4m  inter- 
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It  is  not  the  province  of  this  work  to  record  in  detail  the  legislation  upon 
this  important  subject.'  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  measures,  having  a  ten- 
dency to  the  great  act  of  final  emancipation,  offered  more  as  necessary  means 
for  suppressing  the  rebellion  than  as  acts  of  justice  and  righteousness,  were 
pressed  with  earnestness  by  the  party  in  Congress  known  as  RepublicaiUy 
and  were  as  earnestly  opposed  by  the  party  in  that  body  known  as  Demo- 
crats, The  former,  having  a  majority,  usually  carried  their  favorite  measures ; 
while  the  President,  wise,  cautious,  and  conciliatory,  although  sympathizing 
with  the  Republicans,  stood  as  a  balance  between  the  two  extremes.  He 
saw  clearly  that  the  people  were  not  yet  educated  up  to  the  lofty  point  of 
justice  which  demanded,  on  moral  as  well  as  political  grounds,  the  instant 
and  universal  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  he  therefore  interposed  objec- 
tions to  extreme  measures,  and  proposed  partial  and  gradual  emancipation, 
in  forms  that  would  conciliate  the  slave-holders  of  the  border  slave-labor 
States.  With  this  spirit  he  recommended  Congress  to  pass  a  joint  resolution 
that  the  Government,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  any  State  whose  inhabi- 
tants might  adopt  measures  for  emancipation,  should  give  to  such  State 
pecuniary  aid,  to  be  used  by  it  at  its  discretion,  to  co  mpensate  it  for  the 
inconvenience,  public  and  private,  produced  by  such  change  of  systenL  It 
was  also  proposed  to  colonize  the  freedmen  somewhere  on  the  American 
continent. 

This  emancipation  proposition  was  commended  to  Congress  more  as  a 
test  of  the  temper  of  the  slave-holders,  and  especially  of  those  of  the  border 
States,  and  to  offer  them  a  way  in  which  they  might  escape  from  the  evils 
and  embarrassments  which  emancipation  without  compensation  (a  result 
now  seen  to  be  inevitable,  without  the  plan  proposed)  would  produce,  rather 
than  as  a  fixed  policy  to  be  enforced,  excepting  with  the  strong  approval  of 
the  people.  A  joint  resolution  in  accordance  with  the  President's  views  was 
passed  by  both  houses,*  and  was  approved  by  the  Executive  on  the  10th  of 
April ;  but  the  conspirators,  their  followers,  and  friends  everywhere  rejected 
this  olive-branch  of  peace,  while  the  more  strenuous  advocates  of  Confisca- 
tion and  Universal  Emancipation  did  not  give  it  their  approval.  In  the 
mean  time  Congress  had  taken  an  important  practical  step  forward  in  the 
path  of  justice  by  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  over  whose 
territory  it  had  undisputed  control.* 

national  nilea  of  war,  for  the  use  of  officers  of  the  army.  Dr.  lieber  had  already  imied  an  important  pamphlet 
CO  the  aabject  of  Guerrilla  Warfare,  which  had  attracted  mnch  attention.  Halleck  pondered  the  an|cgettlon,aiul 
Anally  sammoned  its  author  to  Washington  City,  when  Secretary  Stanton,  by  a  general  order,  appointed  a  com- 
mission for  the  purpose,  of  which  Dr.  Lieber  was  chairman.  Their  labor  resulted  in  the  prodnction  of  the  cele- 
brated code  written  by  the  chairman,  which  was  published  in  April,  1S68,  by  the  War  Department,  as  **6enerd 
Order  No.  100.'^  It  was  a  new  thing  in  literature,  and  suggested  to  an  eminent  European  Jurist.  Dr.  Blnntschll, 
the  idea  of  codifVing,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  whole  law  of  nations.  In  the  poHion  of  his  work  on  the  Modon 
Law  of  War,  soon  afterward  published,  nearly  the  whole  of  this  American  code  found  a  place. 

1  A  comprehensive  view,  in  succinct  detail,  of  measures  concerning  this  sutiject,  may  be  fonnd  In  a  Tolnme 
entitled  AnH-Slavery  MM«ures  in  CongrM*^  by  Henry  Wilson,  of  the  National  Senate. 

3  This  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  in  the  House  of  eighty  •nine  yeas  against  thirty  •one  nays,  and  in  the  Beasts 
by  thirty-two  yeas  against  ten  nays.  The  President  resolved  to  give  the  experiment  a  lUr  trIaL  As  indlcstlve 
of  that  determination,  when  General  Hunter,  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  South,  issned  an  order,  on 
the  9th  of  May  following,  declaring  all  the  slaves  within  that  department  to  be  thenceforth  and  forever  (be, 
without  any  apparent  military  necessity  for  such  an  act,  the  President  issued  a  proclamation  reversing  the 
order,  and  declaring  that  he  reserved  to  himself  the  power  proposed  to  be  ezerdsed  by  a  commander  In  the  field 
by  such  proclamation.  This  manifesto  silenced  a  great  clamor  which  Hnnter^s  proclamation  had  raised,  sad 
damonstrated  the  good  fhith  of  the  Executive  toward  the  slave-holders. 

*  The  bin  for  this  purpose  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  ninety^two  yeas  against  thirty-elght  nays  in  tha  Hcoss 
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Mr.  Lincoln  believed  his  proposition  to  pay  for  emancipated  slaves  would 
detach  the  border  slave-labor  States  from  an  interest  in  the  Confederacy,  and 
thus  speedily  put  an  end  to  the  war.     Anxious  to  consummate  it,  he  invited 
the  Congressmen  of  those  States  to  meet  him  in  conference  in  the 
Executive  Chamber.     They  did  so,*  and  he  presented  to  them  a     '^i^^^' 
<5arefully  prepared  address  on  the  subject     But  he  was  forcibly 
taught  by  that  conference,  and  its  results,  that  the  policy  which  had  been  so 
long  tried,  of  withholding  vigorous  blows  from  the  rebellion  out  of  deference 
to  the  border  slave-labor  States,  was  worse  than  useless.     A  majority  of  the 
Congressmen  submitted  a  dissenting  reply,  and  told  the  President  plainly 
that  they  considered  it  his  duty  "  to  avoid  all  interference,  direct  or  indirect, 
with  slavery  in  the  Southern  States."    A  minority  report  concurred  in  the 
President's  views;  but  their  slave-holding  constituents,  generally,  scouted 
the  proposition  with  scorn,  and  the  authorities  of  not  one  of  the  States  whose 
inhabitants  were  thus  appealed  to  responded  to  him.     And  a  draft  of  a  bill 
which  he  sent  into  Congress  on  the  day  of  the  conference*  was 
not  acted  upon  by  that  body.     It  was  evident  that  the  majority         "  ^    * 
•of  the  people,  and  their  representatives  in  the  National  Legislature,  were  not 
in  a  mood  to  make  any  frirther  compromise  with  the  great  enemy  of  the 
Republic,  or  concessions  to  its  supporters. 

Meanwhile  a  bill  providing  for  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  rebels, 
nrhich  involved  the  emancipation  of*  slaves,  had  been  passed  by 
Congress  and  approved  by  the  President,*  entitled  "  An  Act  to 
make  an  Additional  Article  of  War,"  to  take  effect  from  and  after  its  pas- 
sage. It  prohibited  all  officers  or  persons  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of 
the  Republic  from  using  any  force  under  their  commands  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  frigitive  slaves  to  their  alleged  masters,  on  penalty  of  instant  dis- 
missal from  the  service.  Congress  had  also  recently  passed  "  An  Act  to 
Suppress  Insurrection,  to  Punish  Treason  and  Rebellion,  to  Seize  and  Con- 
fiscate Property  of  Rebels,  and  for  other  purposes,"  which  the  President 
approved  on  the  16th  of  July,  and  which  declared  the  absolute  freedom  of  the 
slaves  of  rebels  under  certain  operations  of  war  therein  defined.* 

This  gave  the  President  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  Executive  power, 
not  only  in  freeing  a  large  portion  of  the  slaves  in  the  country,  but  in 
employing  them  against  their  former  masters  in  the  suppre^ion  of  the  rebel- 
lion ;  and  he  was  vehemently  importuned  to  use  it  immediately  and  vigor- 
ously.    The  patient  President  held  back,  hoping  the  wiser  men  among 

of  Bepretentatlyes,  and  In  the  Senate  hj  twenty-nine  jeas  against  fourteen  nays.    It  was  approved  by  the 
President  on  the  16th  of  April,  1868. 

1  It  provided  that  all  persons,  after  the  passage  of  the  bill,  who  shoald  commit  treason  against  the  Repnbllo 
chonld  suffer  death,  and  all  his  sUves,  if  he  had  any,  shonld  be  Ave;  or  suffer  a  fine  of  $10,000,  with  the  loss  of 
his  slaves:  that  any  person  found  guilty  of  aiding  treason  should  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  $10,000  and  the  loss  of 
his  slaves  by  their  being  made  free ;  and  that  both  classes  of  traitors  shonld  be  forever  excluded  from  office  under 
the  Oovemment:  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  seize  the  property  of  all  office-holders,  civil  and 
military,  in  the  so-called  ^  Confederate  States,^  or  persons  who,  having  property  in  the  loyal  States,  should  aid 
the  rebellion :  that  all  persons  who,  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  should  not,  within  sixty  days  after  the  President 
should  duly  proclaim  the  law,  desist  teom  their  crimes,  their  property  of  every  kind  should  be  confiscated :  that 
all  fugitive  slaves  from  rebellious  masters,  or  persons  who  should  give  aid  and  comfort  to  rebels,  and  all  slaves 
captured  from  such  persons,  or  who  had  deserted  from  the  rebel  army,  or  from  any  territory  deserted  by  the 
rebels,  shonld  be  deemed  captives  of  war,  and  shonld  be  forever  free :  that  the  President  should  have  authority 
to  employ  such  ftvedmen,  with  their  own  consent,  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  to  make  provision  for 
colonizing  them ;  and  that  he  should  be  authorized  to  extend  a  pardon  and  amnesty  to  such  rebels  as,  in  his 
Judgment,  should  be  worthy  of  mercy. 
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the  insurgents  might  heed  the  threats  contained  in  the  muttering  thunders 
of  Congress,  in  which  were  concentrated  the  tremendous  energies  of  the  peo- 
ple against  these  cherished  interests.  This  hesitancy  produced  great  disqui- 
etude in  the  public  mind.  The  more  impatient  of  the  loyal  people  began  to 
accuse  the  President  of  not  only  faint-heartedness,  but  whole-heartedness  in 
the  cause  of  freedom,  and  charged  him  with  remissness  of  duty.'  Finally  a 
committee,  composed  of  a  deputation  from  a  Convention  of  Christians  of  all 
of  the  denominations  of  Chicago,  waited  upon  him,*  and  presented 
*  ^86sL^*'  ^^°^  ^^^  ^  memorial,  requesting  him  at  once  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion of  Universal  Emancipation.  The  President,  believing  that 
the  time  had  not  yet  come  (though  rapidly  approaching)  when  such  a  pro- 
clamation would  be  proper,  made  an  earnest  and  argumentative  reply; 
saying,  in  allusion  to  the  then  discouraging  aspect  of  military  affairs  under 
the  administration  of  McClellan  in  the  East  and  Buell  in  the  West,  "What 
good  would  *a  proclamation  of  emancipation  from  me  do,  especially  as  we 
are  now  situated  ?  I  do  not  want  to  issue  a  document  that  the  whole  world 
would  see  must  necessarily  be  inoperative,  like  the  Pope's  bull  against  the 
Comet !  Would  my  word  free  the  slaves,  when  I  cannot  even  enforce  the 
Constitution  in  the  rebel  States  ?"  He  concluded  by  saying : — "  I  view  this 
matter  as  a  practical  war  measure,'  to  be  decided  on  according  to  the  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  it  may  offer  to  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion." 
But  before  the  departure  of  the  Committee  the  President  assured  them  of 
his  sympathy  with  their  views.  "  I  have  not  decided  against  a  proclamation 
of  liberty  to  the  slaves,"  he  said,  "  but  hold  the  matter  under  advisement 
And  I  can  assure  you  that  the  subject  is  on  my  mind,  by  day  and  night,  more 
than  any  other.     Whatever  shall  appear  to  be  God's  will,  I  will  do."* 

The  President  prayerfully  considered  the  matter,  and  within  a  week 
after  the  battle  of  Antietam  he   issued*  a  preliminary  procla- 
^^  mation  of  emancipation,  in  which  he  declared  it  to  be  his  pur- 

pose, at  the  next  meeting  of  Congress,  to  again  recommend  pecuniary  aid  in 

»  On  the  9th  of  August  Horace  Greeley  addroMed  an  able  letter  to  the  President  on  the  subject,  through  hla 
Journal,  the  New  York  THbune^  to  which  Mr.  Lincoln  made  a  reply,  it  giving  him  a  good  opportunity  to 
define  his  position.  In  that  reply  he  declared  it  to  be  his  '■'•  paramount  object  to  9ac6  the  Unior^  and  not 
either  to  save  or  destroy  slavery:^  "  If  I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  a  slave,  I  would  do  it,''  he  said. 
**If  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I  would  do  it;  and  if  I  could  do  It  by  freeing  some  and  leaving 
others  alone,  I  would  also  do  that  What  I  do  about  slavery  and  the  colored  race,  I  do  because  I  believe  it  helps 
to  save  the  Union ;  and  what  I  forbear,  I  forbear  because  I  do  not  believe  it  would  help  to  save  the  Union.*' 

«  While  there  was  great  doubt  and  perplexity  In  the  minds  of  all  as  to  what  were  the  real  powers  of  the 
Government,  and  especially  of  the  President,  underthe  Constitution,  and  the  ablest  Jurists  disagreed  in  ofrfnion, 
Mr.  William  Whiting,  a  lawyer  in  extiusive  practice  in  Boston,  wrote  a  most  lucid  and  conclusive  treatise  on 
the  subject,  entitleil,  "  The  War  Powers  of  tht  PreMdent  and  ths  Legislative  Powers  of  Concrete  in  rela- 
tion to  Rebellion^  Treason^  ami  Slavery,^"  which  was  accepted  as  sound  and  conclusive.  It  was  principally 
written  in  the  Spring  of  1S02,  with  the  exception  uftho  chapter  on  the  operation  of  the  Confiscation  Act  of 
July  IT,  1862.  This  able  tn-atise  caused  Mr.  Whiting  to  be  called  into  the  service  of  the  Government, as  Solici- 
tor to  the  War  Department  It  Is  proper  to  add  that  Mr.  Whiting,  whoso  sole  desire  in  preparing  the  treatise 
and  in  res|)unding  to  the  call  to  Washington  was  to  serve  his  country,  remained  there  until  the  close  of  the 
war,  steadily  refusing  all  comi)en9ation  for  his  services,  or  even  the  reimbursement  of  his  expenses.  His  trea- 
tise and  his  name  will  ever  hold  a  deservedly  conspicuous  place  in  the  annals  of  the  war;  the  first  as  an  unan- 
swerable argument  in  defense  of  the  acts  of  the  President  and  Congress  in  saving  the  Republic,  and  the  latter 
as  that  of  an  unscltisb  patriot 

*  It  has  been  the  popular  belief  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  preliminary  proclamation  was  forced  from  him  by  out- 
side pressure,  and  especially  by  the  delegation  from  Chicago.  The  late  Owen  Lovejoy,  M.  C-,  has  left  on  record 
the  following  statement  the  subt«tance  of  which  he  had  from  the  President's  own  lips:— **  He  had  written  the 
proclamation  in  the  summer,  as  early  as  June,  I  think,  and  called  his  Cabinet  together,  and  infOTmed  them  that 
he  had  written  it  and  he  meant  to  make  it:  bnt  wanted  to  read  It  to  them  for  any  criticism  or  remarks  as  to  it* 
features  or  details.    After  having  done  so,  Seward  suggested  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  withhold  its  pub- 
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the  work  of  emancipation  and  colonization  to  the  inhabitants  in  States  not 
in  rebellion.     He  then  declared  that  on  the  first  of  January  next  ensuing,  the 
slaves  within  every  State,  or  designated  part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof 
should  then  be  in  rebellion,  should  be  declared  "  thenceforward  and  forever 
free ;"  such  freedom  to  be  maintained  by  the  whole  force  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  should  not,  at  the  same  time,  repress  any  efforts  the  slaves  might 
make  for  their  actual  freedom.     He  also  declared  that  any  State  in  which 
rebellion  had  existed  that  should  have  in  Congress  at  that  time* 
representatives  chosen  in  good  faith,  at  a  legal  election,  by  the      '*^*"-  ^» 
qualified  voters  of  such  State,  should  have  the  benefit  of  such 
conclusive  evidence  of  its  loyalty,  and  be  exempted  from  the  operations  of 
the  threatened  proclamation.     He  called  their  attention  to  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress approved  March  13,  1862,  and  July  16,  1862,  bearing  upon  the  subject, 
as  his  warrant  for  the  warning. 

It  seemed  as  if  this  preliminary  proclamation  would  indeed  be  as  "  inop- 
erative as  the  Pope's  bull  against  the  Comet."  It  was  made  instrumental  in 
"  firing  the  Southern  heart "  and  intensifying  the  rebellious  feeling,  for  it 
was  pointed  to  by  the  conspirators,  and  their  followers  and  friends  in  all 
parts  of  the  Republic,  as  positive  evidence  that  the  war  was  waged,  not  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Union,  but  for  the  destruction  of  slavery,  and  the 
plunder  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  slave-labor  States.  This  was  vehemently 
asserted,  notwithstanding  the  clear  and  evidently  sincere  assurances  of  the 
President  to  the  contrary — notwithstanding  the  document  itself  opened 
with  the  solemn  declaration,  "  that  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  the  war  will  be 
prosecuted  for  the  object  of  practically  restoring  the  constitutional  relation 
between  the  United  States  and  each  of  the  States,  and  the  people  thereof." 

During  the  hundred  days  which  intervened  between  the  issuing  of  this 
proclamation  and  the  first  of  January — this  kindly,  considerate,  and  warning 
proclamation,  which  gave  to  the  conspirators  and  their  associates  in  crime 
ample  time  for  reflection  and  calm  decision — ^millions  of  hearts  in  both 
hemispheres  were  stirred  with  emotions  of  greatest  anxiety.  Philanthro- 
pists and  lovers  of  righteousness,  whose  aspirations  rose  above  the  consider- 
ations of  temporary  expedients,  and  the  vast  multitude  of  the  slaves,  who 
were  all  deeply  interested  in  the  decision,  trembled  with  a  fear  that  the 
liberal  terms  of  reconciliation  might  be  accepted,  and  thereby  the  great  act 
of  justice  be  delayed.  And  when  it  was  seen  that  the  rebels  were  still 
more  rebellious,  and  waged  war  upon  the  Government  more  vigorously 
and  malignantly  than  ever,  the  question  was  upon  every  lip.  Will  the 
President  be  firm?  He  answered  that  question  on  the  appointed  day  by 
issuing  the  following 

PROCLAMATION. 

JFhereas^  On  the  22d  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  containing,  among  other  things,  the  following,  to  wit : 

llcation  antU  after  we  had  gained  some  sabBtantial  advantage  in  the  Aeld,  aa  at  that  time  we  had  met  with  many 
rpvenes,  and  It  might  be  considered  a  crj  of  despair.  He  told  me  he  thoaght  the  suggestion  a  wise  one,  and  so 
held  over  the  Proclamation  until  after  the  battle  of  Antietam.^ — Letter  to  WlUlam  Lloyd  Garrison,  February 
22,lSftl 
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^^  That  on  the  first  daj  of  January,  in  the  year  of  oar  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  State  or  designated 
part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and  forever  free ;  and  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authority  thereof^  will 
recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to 
repress  such  persons,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for  their  actual 
freedom. 

^^  That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  aforesaid,  by  proclamation, 
designate  the  States  and  parts  of  States,  if  any,  in  which  the  people  thereof,  respec- 
tively, shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States :  and  the  fact  that  any 
State,  or  the  people  thereof^  shall  on  that  day  be  in  good  faith  represented  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  members  chosen  thereto  at  elections  wherein  a 
rafgority  of  the  qualified  voters  of  such  State  shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the 
absence  of  strong  countervailing  testimony,  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such 
State,  and  the  people  thereof,  are  not  then  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States.*^ 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of 
the  power  in  me  vested  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States  in  time  of  actual  armed  rebellion  against  the  authority  and  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  a  fit  and  necessary  war  measure  for  suppressing  said  rebellion, 
do,  on  this  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  tiionsand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty- three,  and  in  accordance  with  my  purpose  so  to  do,  publicly  proclaimed  for 
the  full  period  of  one  hundred  days  from  the  day  first  above  mentioned,  order  and 
designate,  as  the  States  and  parts  of  States  wherein  the  people  thereof^  respectively, 
are  this  day  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  the  following,  to  wit : 

Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana  (except  the  parishes  of  St.  Bernard,  Plaquemines,  Jef- 
ferson, St.  John,  St  Charles,  St.  James,  Ascension,  Assumption,  Terre  Bonne, 
Lafourche,  Ste.  Marie,  St.  Martin,  and  Orleans,  including  the  city  of  New  Orleans), 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia 
(except  the  forty-eight  counties  designated  as  West  Virginia,  and  also  the  counties  of 
Berkley,  Accoraac,  Northampton,  Elizabeth  City,  York,  Princess  Anne,  and  Norfolk, 
including  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth),  and  which  excepted  parts  are,  for 
the  present,  left  precisely  as  if  this  proclamation  were  not  issued. 

And  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  I  do  order  and  declare 
that  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  said  designated  States  and  parts  of  States  are, 
and  henceforward  shall  be  free ;  and  that  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authorities  thereof,  will  recognize  and  main- 
tain the  freedom  of  said  persons. 

And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  so  declared  to  be  free  to  abstain  from  all 
violence,  unless  in  necessary  self-defense ;  and  I  recommend  to  them  that,  in  all  cases 
when  allowed,  they  labor  faithfully  for  reasonable  wages. 

And  I  further  declare  and  make  known  that  such  persons,  of  suitable  condition, 
will  be  received  into  the  armed  service  of  the  United  States,  to  garrison  forts,  posi- 
tions, stations,  and  other  places,  and  to  man  vessels  of  all  sorts  in  said  service. 

And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice,  warranted  by  the 
Constitution,  upon  military  necessity,  I  invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind, 
and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  name,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  aflSxed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of 
[l.  s.]    our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the  Indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States  the  eighty-seventh.  . 

ABRAHAM  LENOOLN. 

By  the  President. 
WiLUAM  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State, 
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'Hut  on  the  flnt  dsy  of  JanuAry,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thoaaand  eight  hondred  and  sixty-three, 
^  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  State  or  designated  part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in 
ir  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and  forever  free;  and  the  Executive  Oovem- 
^  ment  of  the  United  States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authority  thereof^  will  recognize  and  maintain 
fK  the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  repress  such  persons,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts 
J,  fhey  may  make  for  their  actual  freedom. 

'/That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  aforesaid,  by  proclamation,  designate  the  States 
/^  and  parts  of  States,  if  any,  in  which  the  people  thereof  respectively,  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the 
i/  United  States ;  and  the  fact  that  any  State,  or  the  people  thereof,  shall  on  that  day  be  in  good  faith  repre* 
^  sented  in  the  Ck)ngre8S  of  the  United  States,  by  members  chosen  thereto  at  elections  wherein  a  majority  of 
^  the  qualified  voters  of  such  State  shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  strong  countervailing  testi- 
^  mony,  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such  State,  and  the  people  thereof;  are  not  then  in  rebellion 
t,   against  the  United  States,  n 
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PROCLAMATION  OF  EMANCIPATION. 


THK  FBunnin's  Fxir.> 

This  Proclamation,  considered  in  all  its  relations,  was  one  of  the  nios 
important  public  documents  ever  issued  by  the  hand  of  man.  And  as  lini» 
passes  on,  adding  century  to  century  of  human  history,  it  will  be  regarded 
with  more  and  more  reverence,  a^  a  consummation  of  the  labors  of  tlie 
Fathers  of  the  Republic,  who  declared  the  great  truth,  that  "  all  men  are 
created  equal."  With  that  belief,  the  writer  has  inserted,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  present  generation  and  of  posterity,  the  form  of  the  proclamation 
as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  the  President,  and  of  the  pen  with  which  it  was 
written. 

Unlike  the  preliminary  proclamation,  it  was  wonderfully  potential.  The 
loyal  portion  of  the  nation  was  ready  for  the  great  act,  and  hailed  it  with 

1  This  is  a  plctnre  of  the  pen  with  which  President  Lincoln  wrote  the  original  draft  of  his  Proclamation,  a 
fac-slmlle  of  which  is  given  on  this  and  the  three  pages  preceding.  The  pen  was  given  to  Senator  Santner  bv 
the  President,  at  the  request  of  the  former,  and  by  him  presented  to  the  late  George  Livermore,  of  Boston, 
from  whom  the  writer  received  a  photograph  and  a  pencil  drawing  of  it  It  is  a  steel  pen,  known  as  the 
**  Washington,^^  with  a  common  cedar  handle — all  as  plain  and  unostentatious  as  the  President  himself. 

The  original  draft  of  the  Proclamation  is  on  four  paares  of  foolscap  paper,  fh>m  which  a  perfect  fac-slmilo 
was  made  for  the  author  of  this  work  hy  the  Government  photographer,  a  few  days  after  it  was  written,  by 
permission  of  the  President,  and  under  the  direction  of  his  Private  Secretary,  John  G.  Nicolay.  In  speaking 
of  it  to  the  author  the  President  said:— **I  wish  to  make  an  explanation  of  the  cause  oX  the  last  formal  paja- 
graphs  being  in  another's  hand-writing,  and  the  appearance  of  a  tremulousness  of  hand  when  I  signet!  ib 
paper.  It  was  on  New  Tear's  day.  Before  I  had  quite  completed  the  proclamation,  the  people  began  to  cuil 
upon  me  to  present  the  compliments  of  the  season.  For  two  or  three  hours  I  shook  hands  with  them,  and 
when  I  went  back  to  the  desk,  I  could  hardly  hold  a  i)en  in  the  hand  that  had  been  so  employed.  So  I  useil  the 
hand  of  my  private  secretary  In  writing  the  closing  paragraphs,  having  nothing  more  to  add  to  the  proclnmaiion. 
I  ther  signed  it,  with  a  tremulons  hand,  as  you  will  perceive,  made  so,  not  from  any  agitation  caused  by  the  act, 
but  from  the  reception  of  my  visitors.*' 

The  fac-slmlle  here  given  was  made  a  little  smaller  than  the  original,  to  adapt  it  to  the  size  of  ♦he  p^g*-.  bni 
is  perfect  In  every  part  The  original  was  presented  by  the  President  to  the  managers  of  a  Sanlurf  Fair  w 
Chicago,  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers,  who  sold  it  to  T.  B.  Bryan,  Esq.,  of  that  city,  for  the  sum  of  fl.ivvi. 
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joy,  while  the  disloyal  portion,  and  especially  the  conspirators,  were  struck 
with  dismay,  for  it  was  a  blow  fatal  to  their  hopes.  It  dissipated  the  charm- 
ing vision  of  a  magnificent  empire  within  the  Goldefn  Circle,'  founded  on 
human  slavery,  which  the  conspirators  had  presented  to  the  imaginations  of 
their  cruelly  deceived  dupes.  It  touched  with  mighty  power  a  chord  of 
sympathy  among  the  aspirants  for  genuine  freedom  in  the  old  world ;  and 
from  the  hour  when  that  proclamation  was  promulgated,  the  prayers  of  true 
men  in  all  civilized  lands  went  to  the  throne  of  God  in  supplication  for  the 
success  of  the  armies  of  the  Republic  against  its  enemies.  And  from  the 
moment  when  the  head  of  the  nation  proclaimed  that  act  of  justice,  the 
power  of  the  rebellion  began  to  wane.     Already  freedmen  by  thousands  had 


UVK-OAK  OKOVB  AT  BIOTB^S  PLAlTTATIOIf,  PORT  BOTAL. 

entered  the  public  service,  and  large  numbers  were  enrolled  soldiers  in  the 
army  of  the  Republic ;  and  the  first  utterance  of  tidings  by  the  mouth  of 
man  to  freedmen  of  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  was  made  to  a  regi- 
ment of  them  in  arms  beneath  the  shadows  of  a  magnificent  live-oak  grove 
near  Beaufort,  in  South  Carolina,  within  bugle-sound  of  the  place  where 
many  of  the  earlier  treasonable  movements  in  that  State  were  planned.  In 
Beaufort  district,  the  stronghold  of  slavery,  the  first  regiment  of  colored 
troops,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress,  was  organized,  and 
it  was  to  these  that  a  public  servant  of  the  Republic  announced  the  glad 
tidings.* 

>  See  page  187,  Tolame  I. 

*  When  the  writer  rislted  the  Tillage  of  Beaufort,  In  South  Carolina,  earif  io  April,  18M,  he  apent  an  evening 
with  Dr.  Brishane,  the  Ooyemment  Tax -Collector  of  the  Diatricu   He  waa  bom  In  South  Carolina,  bat  had  been 
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While  a  large  portion  of  the  time  of  Congress,  during  the  session  of 
1861-^62,  was  consumed  in  the  consideration  of  military  measures,  and 
especially  the  subjects  of  slavery,  confiscation,  and  emancipation,  the  finan* 
cial  affairs  of  the  country,  and  public  interests  of  every  kind,  were  attended 
to  with  great  assiduity.  The  financial  measures  and  their  operations  and 
results  will  be  considered  hereafter.  Let  us  now  turn  for  a  moment,  and  see 
what  the  Conspirators  were  doing  at  Richmond  while  their  armies  were  in 
the  field. 

The  Confederate  "Congress,"  so  called,  reassembled  in  Richmond  on 
the  18th  of  November,  1861,  and  continued  in  session,  with  closed  doors 
most  of  the  time,  until  the  1 8th  of  February,  1 862^  when  its  term  as  a  "  Pro- 
visional Congress,"  made  up  of  men  chosen  by  conventions  of  politicians 
and  legislatures  of  States,  expired.     On  the  same  day  a  Congress,  profes- 


driven  fW)ni  the  State  more  than  twentf  jwn  before,  becaose  he  emancipated  his  alaTcs.    He  waa  residing  in 
Wisoooain  vrheo  the  rebellion  began.    When  Beaafort  carae  into  the  permanent  possession  of  the  National 

forces,  he  vras  appointed  tax-collector  of  the  district  from 
which  he  had  been  driven.  In  that  district  the  first  regiment 
of  colored  troops  for  the  National  army  was  organized.  They 
were  stationed  on  Smith's  plantation  (see  map  ou  iiage  IM), 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Beaufort,  near  the  ruins  of  the 
old  Spanish  fort  Carolina,  which  gave  the  name  to  the  Stale; 
and  there,  in  a  magnificent  oak-grove  near  the  water,  I>r. 
Brisbane  addressed  them  and  a  large  concourse  of  people, 
white  and  colored,  on  the  1st  of  January,  ISdS.  There  he  who 
had  been  driven  from  that,  his  native  soil,  because  he  emanci- 
pated  a  little  more  than  thirty  slaves,  announced  that  on  that 
day  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  proclaimed  free- 
dom for  over  thres  millions  of  slaves  I  What  changes  time 
and  circumstances  bring!  When  the  writer  had  visited  and 
sketched  that  grove,  and  strolled  over  the  ivmains  of  the 
Spanish  fort,  and  through  the  desoUtion  of  the  once  beaotifril 
garden  in  firont  of  the  Smith  mansion,  hedged  in  by  pal- 
metto^  his  attention  waa  called  to  a  huge  oak,  on  the  gentle 
bank  of  Beaufort  Biver,  with  double  stems,  between  whidi 
were  seats.  On  one  of  them,  overlooking  the  harbor  of  Beau- 
fort and  Lady^s  Island,  a  Massachusetts  Doctor  of  Divinity 
LIVE  OAK  AT  smTH's  PLAHTATION.  ^t  and  wrote,  a  few  years  before,  a  large  portion  of  a  book 

devoted  to  a  DefenM  qf  Xegro  SUtvery  I 
Dr.  Brisbane  was  living  in  the  fine  old  mansion  of  Edmond  Rhett,  one  of  the  most  violent  of  the  Soutk 
Carolina  secessionists,  in  which  it  is  said  the  treasonable  "  Southern  Association  "  held  its  meetings  (see  note  1, 
page  91.  volume  I.X  and  where  thefoi-m  of  the  South  Carolina 
Ordinance  of  Secession,  afterward  offered  by  Inglis  in  the  Con- 
vention, w^as  discussed.    Beaufort  was  the  summer  resort  of 
the  aristocracy,  so  called,  of  South  Carolina,  and  in  its  church- 
yards lie  the  remains  of  many  distinguished  persons.    In  that 
of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  not  far  from  the  new-made  grave 
of  General  Elliott,  the  writer  saw  and  sketched  a  white  marble 
monument  in  the  form  of  a  {Milmotto-stem,  on  the  recumbent    < 
Blab  at  the  foot  of  which  was  the  following  suggestive  inscrip- 
tion :  *'  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Hugh  Toland,  son  of  Melvin  . 
and  Eliza  Sams.    Bom  December  81st,  1846.    Died  July  29th, 
1860.    A  youthfrxl  son  of  South  (Carolina,  he  sought  to  serve 
her,  even  while  preparing  for  her  better  fbkure  service,  and 
•ntered  the  State  Military  Academy  in  his  seventeenth  year. 
Carrying  with  him  the  impress  of  his  childhood's  training,  he 
exhibited  to  his  Alma  Mater  a  reapectfril  devotion  akin  to  that 
which  animated  him  as  a  son.    Ills  courteous  bearing,  high- 
toned  sentiments,  and  ezempUry  conduct  for  nearly  four  years 

secured  for  him  the  high  esteem  of  his  professors  and  affeo-  ^       

donate  reirards  of  his  fellow-oadeta.    All  grieve  for  their  loss.        mohumht  nr  ohubohtaxd  at  B«Aim>»* 
This  tribute  is  paid  by  hla  commanding  olBoer.    *  What  I  do,  thou  knowest  not  now,  but  tho«  Shalt  koeiW 
hereafter/    John  xiil.  17.' 
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sedly  elected  by  the  people,'  commenced  its  session  under  the  "  Permanent 
Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States.^*    In  thiis  assembly  all  of  the  slave- 
labor  States  were  represented  excepting  Maryland  and  Delaware.*    The  oath 
to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States  was  administered  to 
the  "Senators"  by  R  M.  T.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  and  to  the  "Representa- 
tives "   by  Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia.     Thomas  Bocock,  of  Virginia,  was 
elected  "  Speaker."     On  the  following  day  the  votes  for  "  President "  of  the 
Confederacy  were  counted,  and  were  found  to  be  one  hundred  and  nine  in 
number,  all  of  which  were  cast  for  Jefferson  Davis.*    Three  days 
afterward'  he  was  inaugurated  President  for  six  years.     He  chose    *  ^^^^ 
for  his  "  Cabinet "  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  of  Louisiana,  as  "  Secre- 
tary of  State;"  George  W.  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  "Secretary  of  War;* 
S.  R.  Mallory,  of  Florida,  "Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy ;"  C.  G.  Memmin- 
ger,  of  South  Carolina,  "  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury ;"  and  Thomas  H. 
Watts,    of    Alabama,    "Attorney- 
General"     Randolph    resigned    in 
the  autumn  of  1862,  when  James 
A.    Seddon,   a   wealthy   citizen   of 
Richmond,  who   figured   conspicu- 
ously in  the  Peace  Convention  at 
Washington,*  was   chosen    to    fill 
his  place. 

The  Confederate  "Congress" 
passed  strong  resolutions  in  favor 
of  prosecuting  the  war  more  vigo- 
ously  than  ever,  and  declared,  by 
joint   resolution,   that  it  was   the 

unalterable  determination  of  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States  "  to  suffer 
all  the  calamities  of  the  most  protracted  war,"  and  that  they  would  never, 
"  on  any  terms,  politically  affiliate  with  a  people  who  were  guilty  of  an 
invasion  of  their  soil  and  the  butchery  of  their  citizens.  With  this  spirit 
they  did  prosecute  the  war  on  land,  and  by  the  aid  of  some  of  the  British 
aristocracy,  merchants,  and  shipbuilders  they  kept  afloat  piratical  craft  on 
the  ocean,  that  for  a  time  drove  most  of  the  carrying  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe  to  British  vessels. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  commissioning  of  so-called  "  privateers " 
by  the  Confederate  "  Government,"*  and  some  of  their  piratical  operations 

*  In  mott  insUnoes  these  election*  were  m  mach  the  voice  of  the  people  as  was  that  held  in  Virginia,  in 
aeoordance  with  the  following  proposition  of  a  leading  paper  In  Richmond  in  the  interest  of  the  conspirators: 
— "*  It  being  necessarj  to  form  a  ticket  of  electora,  and  the  time  being  too  short  to  call  a  Convention  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  was  suggested  that  the  Bichmond  editors  shoold  prepare  a  ticket,  thus  relieving  the  people  of  the  tronble 
of  making  selections,  lie  ticket  thns  formed  has  been  presented.  Among  the  names  we  find  those  of  Wm. 
L.  Goggin,  of  Bedford,  and  B.  T.  Daniel,  of  Bichmond;  E.  H.  Fitzhagh,  of  Ohio  Coontj;  John  B.  Edmnnds, 
of  Hali&x,  and  C.  W.  Newton,  of  Norfolk  City.    Every  district  in  the  SUte  is  embrsoed  in  this  editorial 


*  For  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  **  Provisional  Gongress**  see  page  4<HL 

s  The  votes  were  as  follows  :~AIabama,  11 ;  Arkansaa,  6 ;  Florida,  4 ;  Geotgia,  IS;  Loolaiaiia,  8;  Mlidadppl 
f ;  North  Carolina,  IS;  South  CsroUna,  8;  Tennessee,  18 ;  Texas,  8;  Vlrglnl%  1& 

*  Bee  chapter  X.,  volume  I. 

*  Bee  pafs  87S,  volume  L 
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in  the  spring  and  Bommer  of  1861.*     Before  the  close  of  July,  more  than 
twenty  of  those  depredators  were  afloat,  and  had  captured  millions  of  prop- 
erty belonging  to  American  citizens.     The  most  formidable  and  notorious 
of  the  sea-going  ships  of  this  character,  were  the  Nashville^  Captain  R.  B. 
Pegram,  a  Virginian,  who  had  abandoned  his  flag,  and  the  Sumter^  Captain 
Raphael  Semmes.     The  former  was  a  side-wheel  steamer,  carried  a  crew  of 
eighty  men,  and  was  armed  with  two  long  12-pounder  rifled  cannon.     Her 
career  was  short,  but  quite  successful     She  was  finally  destroyed  by  the 
Montauk^  Captain  Worden,*  in  the  Ogeechee  River.*     The  career 
*i8ffi.*^    of  the  Sumter^  which  had  been  a  New  Orleans  and  Havana 
packet  steamer,  named  Marquis  de  Sabana,  was  also  short,  but 
much  more  active  and  destructive.     She  had  a  crew  of  sixty-five  men  and 

twenty-five    marines,  and  was 
heavily  armed.     She    ran    the 
blockade  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi   River  on  the  dOth 
of   June,*   and  was 
pursued    some    dis- 
tance by  the   Brooklyn,     She 
ran    among    the    West    India 
islands    and    on    the    Spanish 
Main,  and  soon  made  prizes  of 
many  vessels  bearing  the  -^Vmeri- 
can  flag.     She  was  everywhere 
PiKAT.  BHip  BUM«E.  Fcceived  lu  British  colonial  ports 

with  great  favor,  and  was  afforded  every  facility  for  her  piratical  operations. 
She  became  the  terror  of  the  American  merchant  service,  and  everj^where 
eluded  National  vessels  of  war  sent  out  in  pursuit  of  her.  At  length 
she  crossed  the  ocean,  and  at  the  close  of  1861  was  compelled  to  seek  shelter 
under  British  guns  at  Gibraltar,  where  she  was  watched  by  the  Tuscarorcu 
Early  in  the  yeaf  1862  she  was  sold,  and  thus  ended  her  piratical  career. 

Encouraged  by  the  practical  friendship  of  the  British  evinced  for  these 
corsairs,  and  the  substantial  aid  they  were  receiving  from  British  subjects  in 
various  ways,  especially  through  blockade-runners,  the  conspirators  deter- 
mined to  procure  from  those  friends  some  powerful  piratical  craft,  and  made 
arrangements  for  the  purchase  and  construction  of  vessels  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  Laird,  a  ship-builder  at  Liverpool  and  member  of  the  British  Parliament, 
was  the  largest  contractor  in  the  business,  and,  in  defiance  of  every  obstacle, 
succeeded  in  getting  pirate  ships  to  sea. 

The  first  of  these  ships  that  went  to  sea  was  the  OretOy  ostensibly  built 
for  a  house  in  Palermo,  Sicily.  Mr.  Adams,  the  American  minister  in  Lon- 
don, was  so  well  satisfied  from  information  received  that  she  was  designed 
for  the  Confederates,  that  he  called  the  attention  of  the  British  Government 
to  the  matter  so  early  as  the  18th  of  February,  1862.  But  nothing  effective 
was  done,  and  she  was  completed  and  allowed  to  depart  from  British  waters. 
She  went  first  to  Nassau,  and  on  the  4th  ^of  September  suddenly  appeared 

1  See  pages  655  to  658;  IneliuiTe,  volame  L 

*  The  Appeannoe  of  the  remnlns  of  the  KathailU  in  the  Ogeechee  BiTer  li  aeeii  In  the  tail-pieee  oa  page 
•ST. 
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off  Mobile  harbor,  flying  the  British  flag  and  pennants.     The  blockading 
squadron  there  was  in  charge  of  Commander  George  H.  Preble,  who  had 
been  specially  instructed  not  to  give  offense  to  foreign  nations  while  enfor- 
cing the  blockade.     He  believed  the  Oreto  to  be  a  British  vessel,  and  while 
deliberating  a  few  minutes  as  to  what  he  should  do,  she  passed  out  of  range 
of  his  guns,  and  entered  the  harbor  with  a  rich  freight.     For  his  seeming 
remissness  Conmiander  Preble  was  summarily  dismissed  from  the  service 
without  a  hearing — an  act  which  sub- 
sequent events  seemed  to  show  was 
cruel  injustice.     Late   in    December 
the  Oreto  escaped  from  Mobile,  fully 
armed  for  a  piratical  cruise,  imder  the 
command  of   John  Newland  Maffit, 
son   of  a  celebrated  Irish  Methodist 
preacher  of  that  name.     Maffit  had 
been  in  the  naval  service  of  the  He- 
public,  but  had  abandoned  his  flag, 
and  now   went   out  to   plunder  his 
countrymen  on  the  high  seas  "with- 
out authority."*     The  name  of  the 
Oreto  was  changed  to  that  of  Florida,     , ' 
Her  career  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

The  most  famous  of  all  these  pirate  /      '**""  mwlakd  mapftt. 

ships  built  in  England  for  the  conspirators  was  the  Alahaina^  made  for  the 
use  of  Semmes,  the  commander  of  the  Sumter,  As  in  the  case  of  the  Oreto^ 
Mr.  Adams  called  the  attention  of  the  British  Government  to  the  matter, 

but  every  effort  to  induce  it  to  interpose 
its  authority,  in  accordance  with  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Queen's  proclamation  of 
neutrality,*  was  fruitless.  The  Tuscarora 
watched  her,  but  in  vain.  She  was  allowed 
to  depart,  with  ample  assistance,  and 
under  false  pretenses  she  was  supplied 
with  cannon  and  other  materials  of  war 
by  an  English  merchant  vessel,  in  a  Por- 
tuguese harbor  of  the  Western  Islands, 
When  all  was  in  readiness.  Captain 
Semmes  and  other  officers  of  the  Sumter 
were  brought  to  her  by  a  British  steamer, 
and  she  left  for  Cardiff,  to  coal.  Semmes 
took  formal  command,  mustered  his  crew, 
kAPHAK.  snocxs.  ^^^  re2kA,  his  commission,  duly  signed  and 

sealed  by  the  Confederate  "  Secretary  of  the  Navy.'*  A  copy  of  that  com- 
mission, in  blank,  is  given  on  the  following  page.* 

>  S«e  note  1,  page  5M,  Tolnme  I.  *  S«e  pftge  567,  yolome  L 

*  This  It  from  a  photograph  by  Ferranti,  of  Liverpool,  taken  In  the  sammer  of  1864. 
«  That  eopjr  It  a  perfect  fac-almlle  of  the  original,  a  little  leaa  than  one-third  the  fize.    The  original  wat 
engraved    n  England,  and  printed  on  elegant  vellam,  and  It  was  much  anperlor  In  material  and  execution  to 
the  oommiiatoDa  laaned  by  bnr  own  Navy  Department.    The  tpaoe  within  the  wreath,  on  the  trophy  vignette 
at  the  bottooii  waa  the  place  of  the  seal. 
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With  orders  fix)m  the  Conspirators  "  to  sink,  bum,  and  destroy  every 
thing  which  flies  the  ensign  of  the  so-called  United  States  of  America^" 
Semmes  went  forth  on  the  ocean  in  the  Alabama  to  achieve  fame  as  one  of 


_^ 1— 


OOmrSDBBATS  NATAL  OOMlflSSION. 


the  most  eminent  sea-robbers  noted  in  history,  and  succeeded.  His  vessel 
had  neither  register  nor  record,  no  regular  ship's  papers,  no  evidence  of 
transfer;  and  no  vessel  captured  by  her  was  ever  sent  into  any  port  for 
adjudication.     All  the  forms  of  law  of  civilized  nations  for  the  protection  of 
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.   • 
private  rights,  and  all  the  regulations  of  public  justice  which  discriminate 
the  legalised  naval  vessel  from  the  pirate,  were  disregarded.     Although  she 
was  a  British  vessel,  maimed  chiefly  hj  British  subjects  from  a  British  port^ 
armed  with  British  cannon,  aad 
provided  with  coal  and  other 
supplies  from  British  soil,  she 
had  no  acknowledged  flag  nor 
recognized  nationality,  nor  any 
accessible    port    to   which   she 
might  send  her  prizes,  nor  any 
legal   tribunal   to   adjudge  her 
captures.     She  was  an  outlaw, 
roving  the  seas  as  an  enemy  of 
mankind,  for  plunder   and   de- 
struction, and  her  commander 

.1  r  TDK   ALABAHA. 

was  a  pirate,  whose  career  as  such 

was  as  cowardly  as  it  was  criminal.  For  a  year  and  a  half,  while  care- 
fully avoiding  contact  with  our  National  vessels  of  war,  he  illuminated  the 
seas  with  blazing  merchant-ships.  During  the  last  ninety  days  of  1862,  he 
destroyed  by  fire  no  less  than  twenty-eight  heli)less  vessels.  The  subsequent 
career  of  the  Alabama  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

While  this  British  ship  was  upon  the  sea,  commissioned  for  destruction, 
a  notable  American  ship  was  also  on  the  sea,  but  for  a  widely  different  pur- 
pose. The  blockade  caused  a  lack  of  the  cotton  supply  in  England,  and  the 
greatly  advanced  price  of  that  article  made  the  manufacturers  either  run 
their  mills  only  a  part  of  each  day,  or  shut  them  up  altogether.  This  caused 
wide-spread  distress  among  the  poorly  remunerated  operatives  in  those  mills, 
on  which,  in  Lancashire  alone,  nearly  a  million  of  stomachs  depended  for  food. 
Starvation  invaded  that  region,  and  a  most  pitiful  cry  of  distress  came  over 

the  sea.  The  just  indignation  of  the 
loyal  Americans,  because  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  ruling  classes  of  Great 
Britain,  and  especially  because  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  in  the 
matter  of  the  pirate-ships,  was  quench- 
ed by  the  emotions  of  common  hu- 
manity, and  the  citizens  of  New  York 
alone,  whose  merchants  suffered  most 
by  the  piracies,  contributed  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the 
relief  of  starving  English  families. 
They  loaded  the  ship  George  Griswold 

errand  of  mercy,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were  compelled  to  send  with 
her  a  Government  war-vessel  to  protect  her  from  the  torch  of  the  pirate,  which 
had  been  lighted  at  the  altar  of  mammon  by  British  hands!     The  loyal 

>  This  wu  the  appearance;  of  the  ship  while  she  was  a-loading  at  her  wharf  on  the  East  Biver.    Htch  ap  on 
'  rigging  was  a  pieoe  of  eanvas,  un  which  were  the  words,  "  CoirrsiBimoNS  fob  Lavoasuxbs.     FmnoBt 
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f 
Amerioans  forgive  their  British  brethren  for  their  unkindness  in  the  hour 
of  trial,  but  all  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  cannot  wash  out  the  stain. 

Let  us  now  turn  again  to  a  consideration  of  military  events,  whose  theater 
of  action,  at  the  close  of  1862,  was  nearly  coextensive  with  the  area  of  the 
slave-labor  States.  Up  to  that  time  the  loyal  States  had  furnished  for  the 
war,  wholly  by  volunteering,  more  than  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
men,  of  whom,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1863,  about  seven  hundred  thousand 
were  in  the  ser^'ice.  Sickness,  casualties  in  the  field,  the  expiration  of  terms 
of  enlistment,  discharges  for  physical  disability,  and  desertions,  had  greatly 
thinned  the  original  regimen tsJ 

The  most  important  movement  at  the  close  of  i862  was  that  of  the 
beginning  of  the  second  siege  of  Vicksburg,  which  resulted  in  its  capture  at 
the  following  midsummer,  and  which  engaged  the  services  of  nearly  all  the 
troops  westward  of  the  Alleghanies,  directly  or  indirectly,  during  several 
months.  Though  a  city  of  only  between  four  and  five  thousand  inhabitants 
when  the  war  broke  out,  the  position  of  Vicksburg  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  important  on  the  Mississippi  River  in  a  military  point  of  view,  while  its 
peculiar  topography  made  its  conversion  into  a  strong  defensive  post  an  easy 
matter.  Port  Hudson  below  (about  twenty-five  miles  above  Baton  Rouge), 
another  position  of  great  natural  strength,  was  now  quite  heavily  fortified, 

and  growing  in  defen- 
sive power  every  day. 
Between  these  fortified 
places,  only,  the  Missis- 
sippi was  free  from  the 
patrol  of  National  war- 
vessels.  Here  was  now 
the  only  connecting 
link  between  the  por- 
tions of  the  Confede- 
racy separated  by  the 
Mississippi,  and  here 
alone    could    the   vast 

JKKKRKSO.N   J)AVU  8   BBSIDKMCB.' 

supplies  of  the  grain 
and  cattle  growing  regions  of  Western  Louisiana  and  Texas  be  passed  safely 
over  the  great  river  to  Confederate  armies,  which,  with  those  of  the  Nationals, 
were  exhausting  the  regions  eastward,  between  it  and  the  mountain  ranges 
that  project  into  Georgia  and  Alabama,  The  importance  of  holding  this 
connecting  link  firmly  was  felt  by  the  Confederates,  and  when,  in  the  autumn 
of  1 862,  Jefferson  Davis  visited  his  home  within  the  bounds  of  that  link,  and 
was  returning,  he  declared  in  a  speech  at  Jackson  that  Vicksburg  and  Port 
Hudson  must  be  held  at  all  hazards.  The  Nationals,  equally  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  destroying  that  link,  now  bent  all  their  energies  to  effect 

>  The  fearftal  waste  of  an  nrmj  may  be  comprehended  by  considering  the  statement  made  bj  Oeneral  Meade« 
In  a  reply  to  an  address  of  welcome  frum  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  that  from^  Mamh,  1S82,  when  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  left  its  lines  in  firont  of  Washington,  to  the  close  of  1868,  not  less  than  100,000  men  of  that  army  had 
been  killed  or  woanded. 

*  This  is  a  view  of  Davis's  mansion  on  his  estate  below  Vlcksbnrg,  firom  a  photograph  by  Joalyn,  ct  that 
city.  When  it  was  taken,  the  front  of  the  house  over  the  colonnade  bore  the  words,  In  large  black  letters.  **Thb 
HoiTSB  JvF.  BniLT.^    The  region  was  then  in  possession  of  the  National  forces,  and  Union  soldiers  oeeapled 
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It  At  that  tirae  the  Confederate  forces  at  and  near  Vicksburg  were  under 
the  command  of  General  John  C.  Pemberton,  a  Pennsylvanian,  who  had 
lately  been  commissioned  a  lieutenant-general,  and  ranked  both  Van  Dom 
and  Lovell. 

We  left  the  main  forces  of  General  Grant  confronting  the  Confederates 
on  the  Tallahatche^.*  Grant's  plan  was  for  General  Sherman,  then  at  Mem- 
phis, to  descend  the  river  with  troops  in  transports  from  that  city,  and  from 
Helena,  in  Arkansas,  and,  with  a  gun-boat  fleet,  make  an  attack  on  Vicks- 
burg. At  the  same  time.  General  McClemand  was  to  go  down  with  troops 
from  Cairo  and  re-enforce  Sherman  soon  after  his  attack.  Grant  himself  was 
to  advance  rapidly  in  the  mean  time  upon  the  main  body  of  the  Confederate 
troops  under  Van  Dom,  north  and  eastward  of  Vicksburg,  and,  if  they  should 
retreat  to  that  place,  follow  them,  and  assist  Sherman  in  the  reduction  of  the 
post. 

On  the  4th  of  November  Grant  transferred  his  head-quarters  from  Jack- 
son (Tennessee)  to  La  Grange,  a  few  miles  west  of  Grand  Junction,  on  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  railway.  He  had  concentrated  his  forces  for  a 
vigorous  movement  in  the  direction  of  Vicksburg.  On  the  8th  he  sent  out 
McPherson,  with  ten  thousand  infantry,  and  fifteen  hundred  cavalry  under 
Colonel  A  L.  Lee,  to  drive  a  large  body  of  Confederate  cavalry  from  Lamar, 
on  the  railway  southward  of  him.  It  was  accomplished,  and  the  Confede- 
rates were  gradually  pushed  back  to  Holly  Springs,  on  the  same  railway. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  Confederates  intended  to  hold  the  line  of  the 
Tallahatchee  River,  for  there  Pemberton  had  concentrated  his  forces  and 
cast  up  fortifications.     Grant  at  once  prepared  to  dislodge  them,  and  on  the 
20th  of  November  he  moved  toward  Holly  Springs  with  his  main  body, 
Hamilton's  division  in  the  advance.     In  the  mean  time  Generals  A.  P.  Hovey 
and  C.  C.  Washbume  had  crossed  the  Mississippi"  from  Helena, 
landed  at  Delta,  and  moved  in  the  direction  of  Grant's  army.     *  ^^^^^ 
Their   cavalry   was  distributed.      That   of  Washburne   pushed 
rapidly  eastward  to  the  Cold  Water  River,  where  they  captured  a  Confede- 
rate camp.     Moving  swiftly  down  that  stream  and  the  Tallahatchee,  they 
made  a  sweep  by  way  of  Preston,   and  struck  the  railway    at   Gamer's 
Station,  just  north  of  Grenada,  where  the  railways  from  Memphis  and  Grand 
Junction  meet,  and  destroyed  the  road  and  bridges  there.     They  then  went 
northward  to  Oakland  and  Panola,  on  the  Memphis  road,  and  then  struck 
across  the  country  southeast  to  Coffeeville,  on  the  Grand  Junction  road. 


the  mansion  and  the  plantation.    Bavis  wa«  the  owner  of  a  large  namber  of  slaves,  and  on  his  estate  were  fonnd 
every  Implement  employed  in  slave-labor  and  its  management  in  that  rich  cotton  district.    Among  other  things 

found  there  was  a  lash  for  beating  the  slaves,  _,««-^^^ 

represented  in  the  engraving,  which  Colonel     ^^\%^ggj^^gM:?^-^?:?r'\k';;  %  sxWiT^, 
James  Grant  Wilson,  of  General  Banks's  stafli;     ^'^bmmMmimsjjJisiiisi^^ 
sent  to  his  home  in  Poaghkeepsie.    It  is  a  blavs-labh. 

terrible    instrument   for   punishment    The 

lash  is  twenty-five  inches  in  length  and  a  little  more  than  two  inches  in  width,  composed  of  Ave  thicknesses  of 
heavy  leather,  sewed  together  with  saddler's  thread  in  seven  rows,  making  the  whole  half  an  inch  thick.  This 
lash  is  inserted  in  a  handle  made  of  hickory,  a  little  more  than  a  foot  long,  and  fastened  by  three  screws  on  each 
side.  Sometimes  these  lashes  hod  holes  in  them,  an  inch  in  diameter,  into  which  the  flesh  of  the  victim  would 
rise  when  the  blow  was  inflicted.  Such  was  the  kind  of  scepter  with  which  Capital  waa  to  mle  Labor  in  the 
horrid  empire  of  injustice  within  '*The  Golden  Circle^  projected  by  Davis  and  his  fellow-oonq>iratoirB,  and  for 
the  esublishment  of  which  they  attempted  to  destroy  the  BepubUo. 
>  See  page  094 
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Having  accomplished  the  object  of  their  expedition,  Hovej  and  Washburn^ 
returned  to  the  MissisflippL 

This  raid,  in  which  the  railways  on  which  the  Confederates  depended 

were  severely  damaged,  and  the  rolling  stock  destroyed,  while  Grant  was 

pressing  in  fVont,  disconcerted  Pemberton,  and  he  fell  back  to  Grenada,  and 

by  the  1st  of  December  Grant  held  a  strong  position  south  of  Holly  Springs, 

and  commanding  nearly  parallel  railways  in  that  region,  as  we  have  observed 

on  page  524.     He  pushed  on  to  Oxford,  the  capital  of  Lafayette  County, 

Mississippi,  and  sent  forward  two  thousand  cavalry,  under  Colonels  Lee  and 

T,  L.  Dickey,  to  press  the  rear  of  Van  Dom's  retreating  column. 

*^im*     -^^  Coffeeville,  several  miles  southward,  these  encountered*  a 

superior  force  of  Van  Dom's  infantry  and  some  artillery,  and, 

after  a  sharp  struggle,  were  driven  back  several  miles,  with  a  loss  of  one 

hundred  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 

Grant,  with  his  main  army,  remained  at  Oxford.*  The  railway  had  been 
put  in  running  order  as  far  southward  as  Holly  Springs,  and  there  he  had . 
made  his  temporary  depot  of  arms  and  supplies  of  every  kind,  valued,  late 
in  December,  at  nearly  four  millions  of  dollars.  That  very  important  post 
was  placed  in  charge  of  Colonel  R  C.  Murphy,  with  one  thousand  men,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  abandoned  a  large  quantity  of  stores  at  luka  on  the 
approach  of  the  Confederates.*  He  now  permitted  a  far  greater  disaster  to 
befall  the  National  cause.  His  treasures  were  a  powerful  temptation  to  Van 
Dorn,  and  Grant  was  so  satisfied  that  he  would  attempt  to  seize  them,  that 
he  had  enjoined  Murphy  to  be  extremely  vigilant.  On  the  night  of  the  1 9th 
he  had  warned  him  of  immediate  danger,  and  sent  four  thousand  men  to 
make  the  security  of  the  stores  absolutely  certain ;  but  Murphy  seems  not  to 
have  heeded  it.  He  made  no  preparations,  by  barricading  the  streets  or 
otherwise,  for  defense.  When,  at  daybreak  the  next  morning,* 
Van  Dorn  and  his  cavalry  burst  into  the  town  like  an  over- 
whelming avalanche,  he  was  met  by  very  little  resistance.  He  captured 
Murphy  and  a  greater  portion  of  his  men,  gathered  what  plunder  his  troops 
wanted  for  personal  use,  and  burned  all  the  other  public  property,  not  sparing 
even  a  large  hospital,  filled  with  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  The  Second 
Illinois  cavalry  refused  to  surrender,  and  gallantly  fought  their  way  out  with 
a  loss  of  only  seven  men.  Murphy  accepted  a  parole,  with  his 
soldiers ;  and  on  the  9th  of  January*  General  Grant,  in  a  severe 
order,  "  to  take  effect,"  he  said,  "  from  December  20th,  the  date  of  hb  cow- 
ardly and  disgraceful  conduct,"  dismissed  Murphy  from  the  army.' 

After  remaining  at  Holly  Springs  ten  hours,  engaged  in  pillaging  and 


1  Grant  had  a  -very  efficient  stafll  Among  the  prlnetpal  and  moat  aottve  officera  were  Brigadier-General  J. 
D.  Webster,  a  moat  aklllftU  artillery  officer,  and  then  anperlntendent  of  militarj  roada.  Liemtenant-Golooel  J. 
A.  Bawllna  waa  hla  chief  of  staff,  and  Captain  T.  8.  Bowera  waa  hla  moat  trasted  aid-de^samp.  The  two  latter 
remained  on  hla  staff  throughoat  the  enUre  war. 

'  See  page  018. 

'  In  an  order  on  the  28d  of  December,  General  Grant  spoke  of  the  surrender  as  *^  dlsgracenu,**  and  declared 
that  with  '*all  the  cotton,  pablic  atorea,  and  substantial  bnlldinga  aboat  the  depot,"  Murphy  might  easily  have 
kept  the  assailants  at  bay  until  relief  arrived.  He  pointedly  condemned  the  acceptance  of  a  parole  by  Murphy 
for  himself  and  men,  a  cartel  having  been  agreed  to,  by  which  each  party  waa  bound  to  take  care  of  its  own 
prisoners.  Had  Murphy  revised  parole  for  himself  and  men.  Van  Dorn  would  have  been  *'  compelled,^  Grant 
said. ''  to  have  released  them  unconditionally,  or  to  haTa^  abandoned  all  ftirther  aggreaaive  moTements  (br  the 
'timebeing.^ 
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destroying,  blowing  up  the  arsenal,  and  burning  the  publio  property,'  Van 
Dom's  men  departed  at  five  oVlock  in  the  evening,  highly  elated,  and  inane- 
diately  afterward  assailed  in  rapid  succession  the  National  troops  at  Cold- 
water,  Davis's  Mills,  Middleburg,  and  even  Bolivar,  but  without  other  success 
than  the  effect  produced  upon  Grant  by  a  serious  menace  of  his  communica- 
tions.* Two  hours  after  they  had  left  Holly  Springs,  the  four  thousand  troops 
which  Grant  had  dispatched  by  railway  to  re-enforce  Murphy  arrived.  They 
had  been  detained  by  accident  on  the  way,  or  they  might  have  reached  the 
place  in  time  to  have  saved  the  property.  Its  loss  was  a  paralyzing  blow  to 
the  expedition,  for  Grant  was  compell^  to  fall  back  to  Grand  Junction,  to 
save  hb  army  from  the  most  imminent  peril,  and  perhaps  from  destruction. 
This  left  General  Pemberton  at  liberty  to  concentrate  his  forces  at  Vicksburg 
for  its  defense. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Sherman  had  been  preparing  for  his  descent 
upon  Vicksburg.  While  in  command  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  with  his  head-quarters  at  Memphis,  he  had 
thoroughly  drilled  his  troops,  and  put  that  important 
post  in  the  most  complete  defensive  state.  In  Fort 
Pickering  he  had  constructed  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
numerous  look-outs  that  were  so  extensively  used 
by  both  parties  during  the  war,  from  which,  on 
several  occasions,  notice  of  the  approach  of  guerrillas 
was  given  in  time  to  save  the  place  from  pillage. 

Sherman  left  Memphis  with  a  little  more  than 
twenty  thousand  troops  in  transports,  on  the  day  of 
the  sad  disaster  at  Holly  Springs,*  leaving 
as  a  guard  to  the  city  a  strong  force  of    *  ^^^^ 
infantry  and  cavalry,  and  the  siege-guns 
in  place  with  a  complement  of  artillerists.     He  pro- 
ceeded to  Friar's  Point,  a  little  below  where  Hovey 
landed,  where  he  was  joined  by  Admiral  D.  D.  Por- 
ter (whose  naval  force  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo 
River)  in  his  flag-ship  BUick  Hawky  and  with  the 
gun-boats  Marmora  and  Coneatoga  to  act  as  a  con- 
voy.    On  the  same  evening  the  troops  at  Helena 
embarked,  and  joined  Sherman  at  Friar's  Point,  and 
made  his  entire  force  full  thirty  thousand  strong. 

Arrangements  for  future  action  were  completed  the  following  morning*  by 
the  two  commanders.     The  army  and  navy  moved  down  the 
Stream,  and  were  all  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  River,  about 
twelve  miles  above  Vicksburg,  on  the  25th.'    The  plan  was  to  make  an 
attack  upon  Vicksburg  in  the  rear,  with  a  strong  force,  and  for  that  purpose 

1  The  kind  and  valno  of  the  pablio  property  destroyed  was  as  follows :— 1,809,000  fixed  cartridges  and  other 
ordnance  stores,  including  &,000  rifles  and  2,000  revolvers,  $1,500,000;  100,000  saits  of  clothing  and  other  quarter- 
masters' storea,  $500,000 ;  5,000  barrels  of  flour  and  other  commissary  stores,  $500,000 ;  medical  stores,  $1,000,000; 
1,000  bales  of  cotton  and  $600,000  worth  of  sutlers'  stores. 

>  It  was  at  about  this  time,  as  we  have  observed  (page  551X  that  Forrest  was  maUng  his  raid  in  West 
Tennessee. 

*  The  fleet  consisted  of  more  than  k\xt^  transporta,  besides  a  number  of  gun-boats  (soma  of  tham  armorodX 
aoi  some  mortar-boats. 
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the  fleet  and  army  passed  up  the  Yazoo  (which,  in  a  great  bend,  sweeps 

round  within  a  few  miles  of  Vieksburg*)  twelve  miles,  to  Johii- 

*^^iM^     ston's  Landing,  the  troops  debarking*  at  points  in  that  vicinity 

along  the  space  of  three  miles,  without  opposition. 
To  understand  the  difficulties  in  Sherman's  way,  we  must  consider,  for  a 
moment,  the  topography  of  his  field  of  intended  operations.     The  bluf&  or 

hills  on  which  Vicks- 
burg  stands  rise  a  little 
below  the  city,  and  ex- 
tend northeast  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles  to  the 
Yazoo  River,  where 
they  terminate  in 
Haines's  Bluffl  In  the 
rear  of  the  city  the 
ground  is  high  and 
broken,  falling  off 
gradually  toward  the 
Bis:  Black  River,twelve 

THB  BLACK  BAWX.  °  im  . 

miles     distant.       This 
range  of  hills,  fronting  the  Mississippi  and  the  Yazoo,  was  fortified  along  its 
entire  length,  and  the  only  approach  to  Vicksburg  by  land  was  up  their 
steep  faces,  through  which  roads  were  cut  in  a  manner  indicated  by  the 
engraving.     At   the   base   of  these   bluffs  were  rifle-pits.     To   render  the 
approach  still  more  difficult,  there  is  a  deep 
natural   ditch,  called    Chickasaw   Bayou, 
extending  from  the  Yazoo,  below  Haines's 
Bluff,  passing  along  near  the  base  of  the 
bluffs  for   some   distance,  and   emptying 
into  the  Mississippi.     Added  to  this  is  a 
deep  slough,  whose  bottom  is  quicksand, 
and  supposed  to  have  once  been  a  lake 
which   stretched   along   the   foot   of   the 
bluffs,  and  entered  the  bayou  where  the 
latter  approached  them.     These  formed  a 
natural  moat  in  front  of  the  fortifications, 
while  on  the  plain  over  which  Sherman  had 
to  approach  the  bluffs  the  cypress  forests 

were  felled  in  places,  and  formed  a  diffi-  vpm  khtrakck  to  ticksbum.* 

cult  abatis. 

Sherman's  army  was  organized  in  four  divisions,  commanded  respectively 
by  Brigadier-Generals  G.  W.  Morgan,  Morgan  L.  Smith,  A  J.  Smith,  and 
Frederick  Steele.  The  first  three  divisions  had  three  brigades  each,  and  the 
fourth  one  (Steele's),  four.     In  the  plan  of  attack  Steele  was  assigned  to  the 

1  The  Yazoo  River  is  a  deep  and  narrow  stream  formed  bj  the  Tallahatchee  and  Tallobosha  BiTers,  which 
unite  in  Carroll  County,  Mississippi.    It  runs  through  an  extremely  fertile  alluvial  plain. 

3  This  Is  a  view  on  what  is  called  the  Valley  rood,  the  one  entering  Vicksburg  from  the  north,  nearest  the 
river.  At  the  point  where  this  little  sketch  was  taken  was  a  strong  palisade,  and  near  it  was  a  block-hooBa,  both 
of  which  were  well  preserved  when  the  writer  visited  Vicksburg,  in  April,  1866. 
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command  of  the  extreme  left,  Morgan  the  left  center,  M.  L.  Smith  the  right 
center,  and  A.  J.  Smith  the  extreme  right.     The  latter  division  not*  having 
arrived  from  Milliken's  Bend  (where  it  had  remained  as  a  support  to  a  force 
under  Colonel  Wright,  sent  to  cut  the  railway  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mis- 
sbsippi,  that  connects  Vicksburg  with  Shreveport)  when  Sherman  was  ready 
to    advance,  General   Frank  P.   Blair,  of  Steele's  division,  was  placed  in ' 
command  on  the  extreme  right.     All  of  these  divisions  were  to  converge 
toward  the  point  of  attack  on  the  bluffs  at  or  near  Barfield's  plantation, 
where  only,  it  had  been  ascertained,  the  bayou  could  be  crossed  at  two 
points^-one  at  a  sand-bar,  and  the  other  at  a  narrow  levee.     Both  were 
commanded  by  Confederate  batteries  and  rifle-pits.     The  battery  at  the 
levee  was  on  an  ancient  In- 
dian mound,*  near  the  bank 
of  the  bayou,  and  could  sweep 
nearly  the  whole  ground  over 
which   the    Nationals    must  . 
advance.       Everywhere    on 
that  advance  the  ground  was 
BO  soft  that  causeways  had 

-  _       .,         ^  ,  "  iUIOISMT  MOITKD,  OHIOKASAW  BATOU. 

to  be  built  for  the  passage 

of  the  troops  and  cannon.     Difficulties  were  found  to  be  much  greater  and 

more  numerous  than  was  anticipated. 

The  army  was  ready  to  move  on  the  27th,"  and  the  center  divisions, 
including  Blair^,  marched  slowly  toward  the  bluffs,  driving  the 
Confederate  pickets,  silencing  a  battery  on  the  left  where  Steele 
was  to  join  the  forward  movement,  and  cheered  by  the  confidence  of  the 
commanding  general  that  full  success  would  crown  their  endeavors.  Alas  I 
he  did  not  then  know  of  the  disaster  at  Holly  Springs,  the  recoil  of  Grant 
from  Oxford,  and  the  heavy  re-enforcements  which  Pemberton  had  been 
sending  to  Vicksburg.  He  knew  that  the  line  that  he  was  to  attack  was 
fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  supposed  there  were  only  fifteen  thousand  men 
to  man  it,  and  he  believed  that,  with  his  superior  force  concentrated  at  some 
point,  he  might  break  through  the  line,  demolish  it  in  detail,  and  march 
triumphantly  into  Vicksburg.  He  knew  the  position  to  be  assailed  was  a 
strong  one,  but  he  was  not  aware  of  the  ample  preparations,  by  rifle-pits  rising 
tier  above  tier  upon  the  slopes,  and  batteries  crowning  every  hill,  to  enfilade 
his  troops  at  every  point,  and  make  success  almost  an  impossibility.  In 
ignorance  of  the  strength  before  him,  and  expecting  Grant's  co-operation  on 
the  morrow,  Sherman  reposed  on  the  night  of  the  27th,  his  army  bivouacking 
in  the  cold  air  without  fires. 

The  army  pressed  forward  on  Sunday  morning,  the  28th,  driving  the 
pickets  of  the  Confederates  across  the  bayou.  Steele,  moving  on  the 
extreme  left,  was  soon  checked  by  a  slough  and  cypress  swamp,  across 
which  there  was  no  passage  excepting  by  a  corduroy  causeway,  enfiladed  by 
the  Confederate  batteries  and  rifle-pits.  Meanwhile  Morgan  had  advanced 
under  cover  of  a  heavy  fog  and  the  fire  of  his  artillery  against  the  Confede- 
rate  center.     He  pressed  on  to  a  point  at  the  bayou  where  it  approaches 

1  The  little  sketch  abore  shows  tb«  appearance  of  the  andent  mound  when  the  writer  yislted  it,  in  18M.  It 
wia  aboat  twenty -five  feet  in  height 

Vol.  n.— 75 
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nearest  the  bluffsy  and  where  it  was  impassable.  He  held  his  ground  there 
througiiout  the  day  and  the  following  night.  At  the  same  time  M.  L. 
Smith  had  advanced  far  to  the  right,  and  before  noon  was  disabled  by  a  sharp- 
shooter's ball  wounding  his  hip,  when  his  command  devolved  on  General 
David  Stuart.  A.  J.  Smith  pushed  forward  on  the  extreme  right  until  his 
pickets  reached  a  point  from  which  Vicksburg  was  in  full  view. 

Steele's  division  was  brought  around  that  night  to  a  point  a  little  below 
the  junction  of  the  bayou  with  the  Yazoo,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  29th, 
General  Sherman,  aware  that  the  force  of  the  Confederates  on  his  front  was 
rapidly  increasing,  ordered  a  general  advance  of  his  whole  army.  Morgan, 
being  nearest  the  bayou  and  the  bluffs,  was  expected  to  cross  early  and 
carry  the  batteries  and  heights  on  his  front ;  but  at  the  dawn  the  Confede- 
rates opened  a  heavy  cannonade  upon  him,  and  it  was  almost  noon  before  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  move  forward.  Meanwhile  detachments  had  been 
constructing  bridges  over  the  bayou,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  to  assail  the 
foe  on  the  bluffs,  and  when  Morgan  was  ready  to  move,  Blair  had  come  up 
with  his  brigade  and  was  ready  to  go  into  the  fight,  with  Thayer,  of  Steele's 
division,  as  a  support. 

Blair  had  moved  forward  between  the  divisions  of  Smith  and  Morgan^ 
and  obliquing  to  the  left,  which  exposed  him  to  a  severe  flank  fire,  in  which 
Colonel  J.  B.  Wyman,  of  the  Thirteenth  Illinois,  was  killed,  he  crossed  Mor- 
gan's track,  and  there  detached  two  regiments  to  the  support  of  that  com- 
mander. With  the  remainder  he  worked  his  way  to  the  front  of  Morgan's 
left,  near  the  house  of  Mrs.  Lake,  and  at  the  van  of  Steele  he  crossed  the 
bayou  over  a  bridge  his  men  had  built,  and  advanced  to  the  slough,  whose 

bottom  was  a  quicksand,  and  its 
banks  were  covered  with  a  snarl 
of  felled  trees.  Over  this  they 
passed,  Blair  leaving  his  horse 
^  floundering  in  the  shallow  water 
with  its  unstable  bed.  Dashing 
through  the  ahaUs^  and  followed 
by  Thayer,  with  only  a  single  regi- 
ment (Fourth  Iowa)  of  his  brigade 
then  in  hand,  he  pressed  across  a 
sloping  plateau,  captured  two 
lines  of  rifle-pits,  and  fought  des- 
perately to  gain  the  crest  of  the 
hill  before  him,  while  De  Courcy's 
brigade  of  Morgan's  command, 
which  had  crossed  the  bayou, 
charged   on   his  right.     But   the 

TH»  BATTLS  OF  OmOKABA-^  BATOV.  &  & 

effort  was  vain.  The  assailants 
suffered  terribly,  for  the  hills  were  swarming  with  men,  bristling  with 
weapons,  and  ablaze  with  the  fire  of  murderous  guns.  It  was  a  struggle  of 
three  thousand  in  open  fields  below  with  ten  thousand  behind  intrenchments 
above.  Pemberton,  who  had  arrived  and  was  in  command,  had  been  re-en- 
forced by  three  brigades  from  Grenada,  released  by  Grant's  retrograde  move- 
ment, and  be  defied  Sherman.     Blair  and  his  companions  were  compelled  to 
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retreat.  He  bad  lost  one-third  of  his  brigade,  and  De  Couroy,  by  a  flank 
charge  by  the  Seventeenth  and  Twenty-sixth  Louisiana,  lost  four  flags,  three 
hundred  and  thirty-two  men  made  prisoners,  and  about  five  hundred  small 
arms.*  So  heavy  and  active  was  the  force  on  the  bluffs,  that  all  attempts  to 
construct  bridges  were  frustrated,  and  they  were  abandoned.  General  A.  J. 
Smithes  advance  (Sixth  Missouri)  had  crossed  the  bayou  at  a  narrow  sand- 
bar on  the  extreme  right,  but  could  not  advance  because  of  the  cloud  of 
sharp-shooters  that  confronted  them.  So  they  lay  below  the  bank  until 
night,  and  then  withdrew.  Darkness  closed  the  struggle,  when  Sherman 
had  lost  nearly  two  thousand  men,  and  his  foe  only  two  hundred  and  seven. 
Thus  ended  The  Battle  op  Chickasaw  Bayou. 

General  Sherman  was  loth  to  relinquish  his  effort  against  Vicksburg. 
He  had  ordered  another  attack  on  the  lefl  after  Blair  was  repulsed,  but 


BATTLB-«BOimD  AT  OBIOKABAW  BATOU.* 

wisely  countermanded  it ;  but  that  night,  while  rain  was  falling  copiously, 
he  caused  his  men  to  rest  on  their  arms  without  fire,  preparatory  to  another 
struggle  in  the  morning.  During  the  night  he  visited  Admiral  Porter  on 
board  his  flag-ship,  and  concerted  a  fresh  plan  of  attack,  but  on  the  follow- 
ing day,*  afler  a  careful  estimate  of  his  chances  for  success,  and 
despairing  of  any  co-operation  on  the  part  of  Grant,  he  con- 


•  Dcc  20, 


eluded   to  abandon  the  attempt  to   penetrate  the   Confederate 

lines,  but  to  try  and  turn  them.     He  proposed  to  go  stealthily  up  the  Yazoa 

«  In  this  attack  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dieter,  of  the  Fifty-eighth  Ohio,  and  Mi^jor  Jaensen,  of  the  Thlrty-flrat 
Mlssoari,  were  killed.  Colonel  T.  C.  Fletcher,  of  the  latter  reiriment,  who  is  now  (1867)  Governor  of  MisRonri. 
and  hia  Llentenant-Colonel,  Simpson,  were  wounded.    Fletcher  wan  made  a  prisoner. 

«  This  waa  the  appearance  of  the  battle-ground  of  Chickasaw  Bayou  when  the  writer  sketched  It,  just  at 
erealng  of  a  warm  day  In  April  1S««.    The  view  is  token  flrom  the  road  (see  map  on  page  6T8),  on  the  slope  of 
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with  the  land  and  naval  forces,  and  attack  and  cany  Hainee^s  bluff,  on  their 
extreme  right,  while  by  some  diversion  on  the  bayou  the  Confederates  should 
be  prevented  from  sending  re-enforcements  there  in  time  to  oppose  the 
National  army  in  securing  a  firm  footing.  The  latter  was  then  to  take  the 
remaining  Confederate  fortifications  in  flank  and  reverse,  and  fight  its  way 
to  Vicksburg.  ' 

Preparations  were  made  for  this  flank  movement  to  begin  at  midnight  of 
«i>eo^i862.  ^^®   31st.*    A  dense  fog  interposed.      The   enterprise   became 

known  to  Pemberton,  and  it  was  abandoned.  Rumors  of  Grant's 
retreat  to  Grand  Junction  had  reached  Sherman,  and  he  resolved  to  return 
to  Milliken's  Bend  on  the  Mississippi.  The  troops  were  all  re-embarked,  and 
ready  for  departure  from  the  Yazoo,  when  the  arrival  of  General  McCler- 

nand,  Sherman's  senior  in  rank,  was  announced.^     On  the  4th  of 
''i8«a'     J^^'i^ry  that  oflicer  assumed  the  chief  command,  and  the  army 

and  navy  proceeded  to  Milliken's  Bend.  The  title  of  Sherman's 
force  was  changed  to  that  of  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  and  was  divided 
into  two  corps,  one  of  which  was  placed  under  the  command  of  General 
Morgan,  and  the  other  under  General  Sherman. 

Before  McClemand's  arrival  Sherman  and  Porter  had  agreed  upon  a  plan 
for  attacking  Fort  Hindman,  or  Arkansas  Post,  on  the  left  bank,  and  at  a 
iBharp  bend  of  the  Arkansas  River,*  fifty  miles  from  the  Mississippi,  while 
■Grant  was  moving  his  army  to  Memphis,  preparatory  to  a  descent  of  the 
river,  to  join  in  the  ftirther  prosecution  of  the  siege  of  Vicksburg.  McCler- 
nand  approved  of  the  plan,  and  the  forces  moved  up  the  Mississippi  to 
Montgomery  Point,  opposite  the  mouth  of  White  River.  On  the  9th  the 
combined  force  proceeded  up  that  river  fifteen  miles,  and,  passing  through  a 
canal  into  the  Arkansas,  reached  Notrib's  farm,  three  miles  below  Fort  Hind- 
man,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  preparations  were  made  for  landing 

the  troops.     This  was  accomplished  by  noon  the  next  day,*  when 
"^"i^^^    about  twenty-five  thousand  men,  under  McClernand,  Sherman, 

Morgan,  Stewart,  Steele,  A.  J.  Smith,  and  Osterhaus,  were  ready, 
with  a  strong  flotilla  of  armored  and  unarmored  gun-boats,  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  Admiral  Porter,  to  assail  the  fort,  garrisoned  by  only 
five  thousand  men,  under  General  T.  J.  Churchill,  who  had  received  orders 
from  General  T.  H.  Holmes  at  Little  Rock,  then  commanding  in  Arkansas, 
to  "hold  on  until  help  should  arrive  or  all  were  dead."  The  gun-boats 
moved  slowly  on,  shelling  the  Confederates  out  of  their  rifle-pits  along  the 
levee,  and  driving  every  soldier  into  the  fort,*  and  in  the  mean  time  the  land 
troops  pressed  forward  over  swamps  and  bayous,  and  bivouacked  that  night 
around  Fort  Hindman,  without  tents  or  fires,  prepared  for  an  assault  in  the 
morning. 

tbe  bluff  which  BUiir  attempted  to  oarrj.  The  Chickasaw  Bayou  is  seen  winding  through  the  plain  in  the  fore* 
ground.  The  solitary  stem  of  a  tree  in  the  middle  marks  the  pbce  where  there  was  an  encounter  on  the  2Tth, 
when  some  Confederate  pickets  were  captored,  and  all  were  driven  back.  The  belt  of  trees  In  the  distance 
marks  the  line  of  the  Yaxoo.  The  Indian  mound  is  not  far  beyond  the  most  distant  point  seen  in  the  bayou, 
on  the  extreme  left 

»  This  point  is  the  first  high  land  on  the  Arkansas,  after  leaving  the  Mississippi  There  the  French  bad 
a  trading  post  and  a  settlement  as  early  as  1685,  and  gave  it  the  name  which  it  yet  bears.  The  Confederates  had 
strongly  fortified  it,  and  named  the  principal  work  Fort  Hindman,  In  honor  of  the  Arkansas  general.  It  was  a 
regular  square,  bostioned  and  casemated  work,  with  a  ditch  twenty  feet  wide  and  eight  deep,  and  was  armed  with 
twelve  guns. 

«  The  vessels  engaged  in  this  bombardment  were  the  iron-claila  Cincinnati,  2)«  Kaib^  and  Loui^HlU, 
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At    about    noon   on  the    11th,   McClernand   notified   Porter    that   the 
anny  was  ready  to  move  upon  the  fort.      The  gun-boats  opened  fire  at 
one  o'clock,  and  soon 
afterward  the  brigades 
of      Hovey,      Thayer, 
Giles  A.  Smith,  and  T.  . 
Kilby    Smith,    pushed  j 
forward  at  the  double-  I 
quick,  finding  tempora-  i 
ry  shelter  in  woods  and  , 
ravines  w^ith  which  the 
ground  was  diversified. 
In    a    belt    of   woods, 
three    hundred    yards 
from   the    Confederate 
rifle-pits,     they     were 
brought  to  a  halt  by  a 
very  severe  fire  of  mus- 
ketry and  artillery,  but  they  soon  resumed  their  advance  with  the  support  of 
Blair's  brigade,  and  pushed  up  to  some  ravines  fringed  with  bushes  and  fallen 
timber,  within  musket  range  of  the  fort.    Morgan's  artillery  and  the  gun-boats 
had  covered  this  advance  by  a  rapid  fire,  and,  with  the  batteries  of  Hoffman, 
Wood,  and   Barrett,  had  nearly  silenced  the  Confederate  guns.     Parrott 
guns  (10  and  20-pounders),  under  Lieutenants  Webster  and  Blount,  had  per- 
formed excellent  service  in  dismounting  cannon  that  most  annoyed  the  gun- 
boats.    In  this  movement  Hovey  had  been  wounded  by  a  fragment  of  a 
shell,  and  the  horse  of  Thayer  had  been  shot  under  him. 

General  A.  J.  Smith  now  deployed  nine  regiments  of  Burbridge's  and 
Land  rum's  brigades,  supported  by  three  more  regiments  in  reserve,  and 
drove  the  Confederate  advance  on  the  right,  back  behind  a  cluster  of  cabins, 
from  which  shelter  they  were  dislodged  by  a  charge  of  the  Twenty-third 
Wisconsin,  Colonel  Guppy.  Smith,  meanwhile,  pushed  on  his  division  until 
it  was  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards  from  the  fort,  while  Colonel  Shel- 
don, of  Osterhaus's  division,  had  sent  Cooley's  battery,  supported  by  the  One 
Hundred  and  Eighteenth  and  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  Ohio,  and  Sixty- 
ninth  Indiana,  to  within  two  hundred  yards  of  another  face  of  the  fort. 
They  cleared  the  rifle-pits  before  them,  and  the  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth 
Ohio  attempted  to  scale  and  carry  by  assault  the  eastern  side  of  the  fort, 
but  were  prevented  by  a  deep  ravine  in  addition  to  the  ditch. 

At  a  little  past  three  o'clock,  the  guns  of  the  fort  having  been  silenced, 
and  Sherman's  right  strengthened  by  the  Twenty-third  Wisconsin,  Nine- 
teenth Kentucky,  and  Xinety-seventh  Illinois,  of  Smith's  division,  Mqpler- 
nand  ordered  an  assault,  when  the  troops  dashed  forward  under  a  dreadful 
fire,  Burbridge's  brigade,  two  regiments  of  Landrum's,  and  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Twentieth  Ohio,  bearing  the  bnmt.  The  Confederates  saw  that  all 
was  lost,  and  raised  a  white  flag  just  as  the  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth 
Ohio,  followed  by  the  Eighty-third  Ohio  and  Sixteenth  Indiana,  under 'Bur- 
bridge,  were  pouring  over  the  intrenchments  on  the  east,  while  the  troops 
of  Sherman  and  Steele,  which  had  stormed  the  works  farther  to  the  ijorth 
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and  west,  were  also  swarming  over  the  works.  General  Borbridge  had  the 
honor  of  planting  the  standard  of  the  Republic  on  the  fort,  which  General 
Smith  had  placed  in  his  hands  in  acknowledgment  of  hb  bravery.  The  gar- 
rison flag  was  captured  by  Captain  Ennes,  one  of  General  Smith's  aids.  So 
ended  The  Battle  op  Abkansas  Post,  in  which  the  army  and  navy  won 
equal  renown.' 

After  dismantling  and  blowing  up  Fort  Hindman,  burning  a  hundred 
wagons  and  other  property  that  he  could  not  take  away,  embarking  his  pris- 
oners for  St.  Louis,  and  sending  an  expedition  in  light-draft  steamers,  under 

General  Gorman  and  Lieutenant  Commanding  J.  G.  Walker,*  up 
•  1^^     ^^e  White  River  to  capture  Des  Arc  and  Duval's  Bluff,*  McCler 

nand,  by  order  of  General  Grant,  withdrew  with  his  troops  and 
the  fleet  to  Napoleon,  on  the  Mississippi,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas 
River.  Grant  had  come  down  the  river  from  Memphis  in  a  swift  steamer, 
and  at  Napoleon  he  and  the  other  military  commanders,  with  Admiral  Por- 
ter^  made  arrangements  for  the  prosecution  of  the  campaign  against 
Yicksburg. 

^  See  ReporU  of  GeDeral  McClernand  and  his  sabordinates ;  Admiral  Porter,  and  General  OhoivfaflL 
ttcClemand  reported  his  loss  at  977,  of  whom  129  were  killed,  881  wounded,  and  17  misaing.  The  fleet  lost 
three  killed  and  twentj-slx  wounded.  Churchill  reported  his  losa  at  not  exceeding  90  killed  and  80  wonnded, 
but  McClernand  saw  evidences  of  a  much  greater  number  hurt  The  spoils  of  victory  were  about  &,000  prison- 
era,  17  cannon,  8,000  small  arms,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ordnance  and  commissary  storesw 

s  The  expedition  was  suoeessfhl.  Both  places  were  captured  without  much  trouble.  Des  Arc  was  quita 
a  thriving  commercial  town  on  the  White  River,  in  Prairie  County,  Arkansas,  about  fifty  miles  northeast  of 
Little  Eock.  Duval's  BlulT  was  the  station  of  a  Confederate  camp  and  an  earth-work,  on  an  elevated  position, 
a  little  below  Duval's  BlulT.  With  some  prisoners  and  a  few  guns,  this  exp^ltion  Joined  the  main  fbrces  at 
Napoleon  on  the  19th.  A  post  at  the  little  village  of  St  Charles,  juet  above  Fort  Hindman,  was  captured  at 
about  the  same  time. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

THE  SnSGE  OF  YIOKBBUBG. 

f  f  ICKSBURG  MUST  BE  TAKEN,"  was  the  fiat 

of  General  Grant,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of 
the  loyal  people,  and  he  made  instant  prepara- 
tions for  the  great  work  on  his  return  to  Mem- 
phis from  the   conference  at  Napoleon.     The 
Government  was  fully  alive  to  the  importance 
and  difficulties  of  the   undertaking,   and  had 
sent  him  re-enforcements  for  the  purpose.     He 
had  already  adopted  an  important  measure  for  the  promotion  of  the  effici- 
ency of  his  army,  by  organizing  it*  into  four  corps,  known  as  the 
Thirteenth,  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth  Army  Corps.*     '^8«^ 
By  this  arrangement  the  Commander-in-chief  was  relieved  of 
much  •official  drudgery,  and  the  generals  under  him  commanding  corps  had 
a  wider  field  in  which  to  display  their  own  powers. 

General  Grant  was  fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  proclamation  of  the  I^resident  authorizing  the  enlistment  and 
use  of  colored  troops ;  and  being  a  soldier  and  not  a  politician,  and  a  manly 
citizen,  who  loved  justice  more  than  popularity,  heartily  approved  of  those 
measures,  and,  in  orders,  said : — "  It  is  expected  that  all  commanders  will 
especially  exert  themselves  in  carrying  out  the  policy  of  the  administration, 
not  only  in  organizing  colored  troops,  and  rendering  them  efficient,  but  also 
in  removing  prejudices  against  them."  "As  the  servant  of  a  great  Repub- 
lic," says  an  accomplished  writer  on  military  affairs,  "  he  left  to  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Government  their  specific  duties,  while  he  performed  his  own."* 
It  was  evident  that  a  direct  assault  upon  the  defenses  of  Vicksburg  by 
the  army  and  navy  would  result  in  failure,  and  Grant  determined  to  move 
upon  them  in  reverse  or  rear.     How  to  get  a  base  for  such  operations  was  a 

>  By  a  General  Onler  Issued  on  the  22d  of  December,  1S62,  in  which  the  new  organization  was  announced, 
the  command  of  the  TTiirteenth  Ck>rp%  was  assigned  to  Mi\Jor-Oeneral  John  A.  McClemand.  It  was  composed 
of  the  Ninth  Division,  General  O.  W.  Morgan;  Tenth  Division,  General  A.J.  Smith,  and  "^all  other  troops 
operating  on  the  Mississippi  River  below  Memphis,  not  included  in  the  Fifteenth  Army  Corpa.^  The  command 
of  the  Fifittnth  CorpB  was  assigned  to  M^jor-General  W.  T.  Sherman.  It  was  composed  of  the  Fifth  Division, 
General  Morgan  L.  Smith;  the  division  from  Helena,  Arkansas,  General  F.  Steele,  and  the  forcea  in  the  *' Dis- 
trict of  Memphis."  The  command  of  the  Sixteenth  Corp9  was  assigned  to  MiOor-General  S.  A.  Hurlbnt.  It 
was  comp(»sed  of  the  Sixth  Divinion,  General  J.  McArthnr;  the  Seventh  Division,  General  I.  ¥.  Quimby; 
Eighth  DiviMon,  General  L.  F.  Ross;  Second  Brigade  of  Cavalry,  A.  L.  Lee ;  and  the  troops  in  the  "District  of 
Columbna,*"  commanded  by  General  Davies,  and  those  in  the  "District  of  Jack  son,""  under  General  Sullivan. 
The  command  of  the  SwentMnth  Corps  wm  assigned  to  MiOor-Generol  J.  B.  McPherson.  It  was  composed  of 
the  First  Division,  General  J.  W.  Denver;  Third  Division,  General  John  A.  Logan ;  Fourth  Division,  General 
J.  G.  Tjtuman ;  First  Brigade  of  Cavalry,  Colonel  B.  H.  Grierson ;  and  the  forces  in  the  "  District  of  Curlnth,** 
fommauded  by  General  G.  M.  Dodge. 

«  Grant  and  his  Campaign*^  by  Henry  Copp6c,  page  161  • 
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vital  question,  and  his  attention  was  turned  alternately  to  the  Canal  that 
General  Williams  attempted  to  cut,*  Milliken's  Bend,  Lake  Providence,  the 
Yazoo  Pass,  and  Steele's  Bayou,  All  of  these  routes  were  tried,  as  we  shall 
observe,  before  in  another  way  he  achieved  the  desired  end. 

It  was  determined  first  to  complete  Williams's  canal  across  the  peninsula 
opposite  Vicksburg,  which  was  traversed  by  the  Shreveport  and  Vicksburg 

railroad — the  great  highway  over  which  large 
quantities  of  supplies  for  the  Confederates  were 
transported  from  Western  Louisiana.  That  cut- 
off was  five  or  six  miles  from  Vicksburg.  By  it, 
when  completed,  that  city  would  be  isolated,  and 
through  it  troops  and  supplies  might  be  safely 
transported  out  of  reach  of  the  Vicksburg  batte- 
ries to  a  new  base  of  supplies  below  that  town. 
It  also  seemed  probable  that  it  would  make  a 
new  channel  for  the  Mississippi,  and  leave  Vicks- 
burg on  the  borders  of  a  bayou  only. 

For  the  prosecution  of  this  work  McClemand^ 
by  order  of  Grant,  moved  with  his  army  down 
the  Mississippi  on  the   day  after  the 
'im.^'     conference   at  Xapoleon.*    In   conse- 
quence of  detention  by  a  storm,  it  did 
PKfiifsuLA  oppoMTB  TicMBUBa     ^^t  rcach  Its  dcstinatiou  at  Young's  Point,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  nearly  opposite  the  Inouth 
of  the  Yazoo,  until  late  on  the  21st.     On  the  following  day  the  troops 
landed,  and  took  post  a  little  farther  down  the  river,  so  as  to  protect  the 


TnW  8HOWINO  THK  BITS  OF  THS  OAMAL.* 

line  of  the  canal.     There  also  Porter's  fleet,  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
several  armored  vessels,  such  as  the  ChiUicothej  Indianola^  Lafayette^  East- 

»  See  page  52T. 

<  This  is  a  view  of  the  peninsula  op(>osite  Vicksburg,  and  the  site  of  tho  canal,  from  ft  sketch  bj  the  anthor. 
taken  fh>m  **  Battery  Castle,"*  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  citj,  looking  somthwest  In  making  this  sketch 
the  writer  stood  upon  the  top  of  a  mound  in  "Battery  Castle,**  in  which  was  mounted  a  82-pounder  rifled  ain» 
non,  known  as  **  Whistling  Dick/*  It  had  belonged  to  the  Confederates,  and  from  the  hill  near  the  marine  hospital 
it  had  been  one  of  the  most  destructive  enemies  of  the  National  gun-boats  during  the  siege.  The  Confederates 
gave  it  the  signttcant  name.    Its  projectile  was  a  short  pointed  solid  shot,  whose  straight  lines  would  form 
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port^  and  other  gun-boats  rendezvoused,  and  immense  power  was  immedi- 
ately brought  to  bear  on  the  cutting  of  the  canal,  and  other  operations  of  a 
vigorous  siege. 

Greneral  Grant,  as  we  have  observed,  hastened  back  to  Memphis  after  the 
conference  at  Napoleon,  and  immediately  commenced  moving  his  troops, 
which  had  been  gathered  there  after  the  disaster  at  Holly  Springs,  down  the 
Mississippi,  to  assist  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg.     These  troops  had  been 
pushed  to  Memphis  from  Grand  Junction  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  were 
now  reorganized  and  in  readiness  for  other  work.     All  these  veterans  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  excepting  detachments  left  to  hold  posts  in  that 
State,  and  the  divisions  of  Logan,  were  there,  and  with  ample  provisions 
and  other  supplies,  they  were  now  borne  swiftly,  on  more  than  a  hundred 
transports,  upon  the   rapid   current   of  the 
rising   Mississippi,  and  were   before   Vicks- 
burg at  the  beginning  of  February.     Grant 
himself  arrived  at  Young's  Point     „  ,     „_ 

°  «  Feb.,  1868. 

on  the  2d,*  and  assumed  command 
in  person.     Already  the  work  on  the  canal 
(which  was  only  a  mile  in  length)  had  been 
vigorously  prosecuted  by  the  soldiers  with 
their  picks  and  shovels,  and  by  the  powerful  ^^  samsoh 

dredge  Samsofi^  with  its  immense  and  never- 

tiiing  iron  scoop.  The  earth  was  cast  up  on  the  western  side  of  the  canal, 
on  which  the  troops  were  encamped,  to  form  a  levee  for  protection  against 
overflow  in  that  direction.  Day  after  day  the  great  ditch  grew  deeper  and 
longer,  and  day  after  day  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  arose  higher  and 
higher,  until  their  surface  was  ftiU  eight  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  canal. 
The  river  threatened  a  destructive  overflow,  and  its  menaces  were  met  by 
piling  up  a  great  bulkhead  at  the  upper  end  of  the  ditch.  But  the  river  was 
too  powerful  for  puny  man.  On  the  8th  of  March  it  broke  through  the  bar- 
rier, drove  the  workmen  to  the  levee,  filled  the  ditch,  submerged  thousands 
of  implements  of  labor,  and  flooded  the  camps.  The  river  refused  to  make 
this  canal  its  main  channel,  or  more  than  a  bayou,  nearly  dry  at  low  water, 
and  it  was  evident  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  that  the  canal  project  was  a 
failure. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Grant  had  employed  others  of  his  now  redun- 

almost  a  rigbt-angled  triangle.  In  the  picture  the  Mlsaisaippi  is  seen  sweeping  sharply  around  the  peninsula, 
and  approaching  itself  within  a  mile  where  the  canal  was  cut.  The  canal  is  indicated  by  the  bmad  white  lino 
beyond  the  trees  on  the  peninsula.  Its  terminus  below  the  city  waa  at  a  point  hidden  by  the  tree  near  the 
house  on  the  left  of  the  picture.  There  was  a  little  hamlet  on  the  peninsula,  at  the  terminus  of  the  railway 
opposite  Vicksburg,  called  De  Soto.  The  river  was  full,  and  the  peninsula  was  partially  submerged  when  tha 
sketch  was  made. 

The  fortification  (h>m  which  this  view  was  token  was  named  *'  Battery  Caatle,^'  because  It  was  on  the  site 
of  a  fine  castellated  building,  the  property  and  residence  of  Armistead  Burwell,  a  leading  lawyer  of  Vicksburg, 
who,  on  account  of  his  stanch  patriotism  in  adhering  to  his  Government,  was  driven  from  his  house  by  the 
traitors  of  Mississippi.  He  remained  an  exile  at  St  Louis  until  after  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Nationals. 
After  that  event,  and  when  Grant  hod  a  new  line  of  fortifications  constructed  for  the  defense  of  the  post,  Mr. 
Burweirs  house  was  demolished  to  make  room  for  a  bottery.  The  writer  met  this  unselfish  loyalist  at  the  head- 
quarters of  General  T.  J.  Wood,  In  April,  1S6<1,  and  was  deeply  Impressed  by  the  purity  and  zeal  of  his  devotion 
to  his  country.  Notwithstanding  he  had  been  ruined  pecuniarily  by  the  war,  he  refused  to  apply  to  the  Gov- 
•mment  for  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  mansion  taken  for  the  public  use.  When  the  writer  remarked  that 
It  would  be  clearly  a  rightfbl  claim,  he  replied :— '*  No.  it  will  only  lead  the  way  to  a  host  of  dishonest  claims 
upon  my  Government  and  I  will  not  ask  It*"  The  Government  should  M«Jk  to  reUnborsa  aach  men  for  thali 
lossea,  without  waiting  f*>r  them  to  submit  claims. 
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dant  troops  in  preparing  another  way  to  reach  the  vitals  of  the  Yicksbnrg 
defenses.  It  was  by  catting  a  channel  from  the  western  shore  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, forty  or  fifty  miles  above  Vicksburg,  acr6ss  a  narrow  neck  of  land  into 
Lake  Providence,  from  which  there  was  a  continuous  water  communication 
to  the  great  river,  far  below  the  city  to  be  assailed,  through  bayous  Baxter 
and  Macon,  and  the  Tensas  River,  as  also  into  the  Washita  and  Red  rivers. 
This  would  be  a  long  and  tedious  way  by  which  to  reach  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  chief  object  to  be  gained  in  opening  it  was  the  establishment  of  a 
communication  with  General  Banks,  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
Gulf,  to  whom  had  been  assigned  the  duty  of  reducing  Port  Hudson,  below. 
Another  side  cut  was  attempted  from  Milliken's  Bend  into  bayous  that  con- 
nected with  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Tensas,  and  so  through  other  bayous 
with  the  Mississippi,  near  New  Carthage.  At  the  same  time  other  troops 
were  employed  in  the  more  promising  labor  of  opening  a  way  for  light-draft 
gun-boats  and  transports  with  troops  from  the  Mississippi,  near  Milliken's 
Bend,  through  Moon  Lake  into  Yazoo  Pass,  the  Cold  Water  and  Talla- 
hatchee  rivers,  and  so  into  the  Yazoo,  or  River  of  Death,*  which  is  formed 
by  the  Tallahatchee  and  Yallobusha  rivers.  Grant  hoped  to  have  his  troops 
reach  the  Yazoo  safely,  and  make  another  attempt,  in  connection  with  the 
gun-boats,  to  carry  Haines's  Bluff  and  press  on  to  Vicksburg,  as  Sherman 
ha  1  (lesifed  to  do.  It  was  reported  that  the  Confederates  were  building  gun- 
boats and  transports  on  those  two  chief  affluents  of  the  Yazoo,  and  the 
destruction  of  these  was  an  important  object  of  the  proposed  expedition. 

About  five  thousand  men  were  assigned  to  the  Yazoo  expedition.  It  was 
led  by  General  L.  F.  Ross,  with  a  division  of  McClemand's  corps,  and  the 
Twelfth  and  Seventeenth  Missouri,  of  Sherman's  corps ;  and  with  it  went 
the  large  gun-boats  Ckillicothe  and*  i>6  Kalb^  five  smaller  ones,  and  nearly 
twenty  transports,  under  the  control  of  Lieutenant  Watson  Smith.  These 
vessels  passed  out  of  the  Mississippi  on  a  swift  current,  through  a  broad  cut 
in  the  levee,  at  the  mouth  of  the  tortuous  bayou  leading  to  Moon  Lake,  and 
a  fearful  voyage  they  had  until  the  power  of  the  redundant  waters  was  modi- 
fied by  diffusion  over  the  swamps.  They  swept  among  lofty  and  overhang- 
ing forest-trees,  that  demolished  smoke-stacks  and  nearly  all  besides  above 
the  decks ;  and  everywhere  fallen  and  submerged  trees,  and  sharp  and  diffi- 
cult turns  in  the  channel,  were  encountered.  Three  days  were  consumed  in 
making  their  way  twelve  miles  to  the  Cold  Water,  and  they  were  constantly 
exposed  to  Confederate  sharp-shooters  on  the  shores.  While  rudders  and 
wheels  were  badly  wounded,  the  vessels  were  not  seriously  injured. 

At  the   mouth  of  the  Cold  Water  two  mortar-boats  joined  the  expedi- 
tion," and  the  whole  flotilla  moved  cautiously  down  the  Talla- 
*^^^  *'    hatchee,  when,  just  as  it  approached  a  sharp  bend  in  the  stream, 
near  the  little  village  of  Greenwood,  ten  miles  from  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Yallobusha,  it  encountered*  a  strong  fortification  called  Fort 
Pemberton,  in  command  of  Major-General  W.  W.  Loring.     Near 
'  ^im  ^^'    ^^  *  ^^'  ^^^^  *  sunken  steamboat,  had  been  placed  to  obstruct 
the  Tallahatchee.     The  fort  consisted  of  a  line  of  breast-works 
thrown  across  the  narrow  neck  a  mile  in  width,  where  the  two  rivers  approach 

>  Yazoo  is  the  Choctaw  word  for  River  of  Death.  This  stream  was  so  named  by  the  Indiant,  beoaoae  of  tb* 
ftttol  malarious  fovtrs  that  brooded  along  its  borders. 
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each  other  within  that  distance  two  or  three  miles  above  their  junction.     Iti 
best  guns  were  placed  so  as  to  sweep  the  Tallahatchee.     In  front  of  it  was  a 
slough  that  formed  an  excellent  substitute  for  a  ditch,  and  near  the  rivers  it 
was  flanked  by  low,  oozy  earth.     It  was  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  further 
progress  of  the  expedition.     The   Chillicothe,  heavily  mailed,  attempted  to 
run  by,  but  was  made  to  recoil  by  a  blow  from  a  32-pound  shell,  when  she 
backed      around     the 
point  at  the  sharp  bend 
in     the     strean;!,    and 
opened  upon  the   fort 
with  a  heavy  bow  gun. 
After  fighting  for   an 
hour  in  this  hall-shel- 
tered     position,      she 
withdrew,    when     the 
Be  KaJh  came  forward, 
fought  two  hours,  and 
in  turn   gave   up  the 
contest. 

On    the    following 
day*  Gene- 

1868. 

under  cov- 
er of  a  forest,  erected  a  land  battery  in.  front  of  the  Confederate  works, 
and  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  its  guns  and  those  of  both 
war-vessels  opened  simultaneously  upon  Fort  Pemberton.  The  attack 
was  kept  up  during  the  day,  with  considerable  damage  to  the  fort,  but  this 
was  repaired  that  night,  and  the  fire  of  the  Nationals  the  next  morning  was 
returned  with  great  spirit.  After  a  short  time  the  struggle  ceased,  and  was 
not  renewed  until  the  morning  of  the  16th,  when  the  gun-boats  opened  fire 
on  the  fort.  The  ChiUicothe  was  soon  hulled  by  an  18-pound  Whit  worth 
shot,  which  entered  one  of  her  port-holes,  and  struck  and  exploded  a  shell, 
by  which  three  of  her  men  were  killed  and  fourteen  were  wounded.  The 
ChiUicothe  then  withdrew,  but  the  De  Kcdb  and  the  land  batteries  kept  up 
the  contest  until  sunset. 

Ross  was  now  satisfied  that  the  fort  could  not  be  taken  with  the  force  at 
his  command,  and  he  retreated  by  the  route  he  came.     On  the  way  he  was 
met  by  General  Quinby,*  of  McPherson's  corps,  with  sonic  troops, 
who  ranked  Ross,  and  took  command.     He  returned  to  the  front 
of  Fort  Pemberton,  and  was  about  to  assail  it,  when  he  received    *  ^*"'**  ^ 
orders*  to  return  to  the  Mississippi 

There  was  still  another  eflfort  made  at  this  time  to  gain  a  footing  in  the 
rear  of  Vicksburg.  Admiral  Porter,  whose  zeal,  energy,  and  skill  in  thrid- 
ding  the  creeks  and  bayous  of  that  strange  region  with  his  gun-boats  were 
most  remarkable,  had  thoroughly  reconnoitered  Steele's  bayou  from  Swan 
Lake  to  the  Yazoo.  He  was  informed  by  the  negroes  that  there  was  a  chan- 
nel to  be  found  at  that  high-water  period  leading  from  the  bayou  into  the 
Sunflower  Creek,  and  so  into  the  Yazoo,  between  Haines's  Blufl*  and  Yazoo 
City,  of  suflicient  depth  for  the  lighter  iron-clads.     At  the  latter   place 
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"  Commodore "  Lynch,  of  Elizabeth  City  fame/  had  a  ship-yard,  where  he 
completed  the  Arkajiaas  ;  and  there,  and  in  the  Yallobusha,  between  Green- 
wood and  Grenada,  were  moored  for  safety  about  thirty  steamers  and  other 
vessels,  which  escaped  from  New  Orleans  when  Farragut  approached  that 
city  the  year  before.     The  destruction  of  these,  and  a  lodgment  behind 
Vicksburg,  were  advantages  to  be  gained  by  a  successful  movement  to  the 
Yazoo,  and  Grant  determined  to  attempt  it     He  accompanied  Porter  in 
person*  up  Steele's  Bayou  in  the  ram  Price,  preceded  by  several 
*  ^im  ^'^  annored  gun-boats,  and,  turning  into  the  Black  Fork,  that  led  to 
Deer  Creek  and  the  Sunflower  through  the  Rolling  Fork,  found 
it  greatly  obstructed  by  the  overhanging  and  interlacing  boughs,  and  the 
fallen  trunks  of  trees. 

Porter's  boats  were  now  in  a  perilous  position,  for  the  Confederates, 
apprised  of  the  expedition  and  its  progress,  were  gathering  in  strength  in 
that  direction,  to  capture  or  destroy  the  fleet.  Grant  hastened  back  to 
Young's  Point,  and  ordered  a  pioneer  force  and  a  division  of  Sherman's 

corps  to  push  across  Eagle  Bend  to 
Steele's  Bayou  (there  only  a  mile  from 
the  Mississippi),  to  the  relief  of  Porter, 
and  to  assist  in  the  labors  of  the  expe- 
dition. 

While  these  were  slowly  progress- 
ing against  great  difliculties,  the  Con- 
federates, advised  of  the  movement, 
were  making  ample  preparations  for 
the  reception  of  the  fleet  in  the  Yazoo. 
The  expedition  was  withdrawn  just  as 
the  difliculties  of  the  passage  were  over- 
come, for  General  Grant  had  planned 
new  schemes  for  accomplishing  his  great 
object.  A  record  in  detail  of  the  naval 
and  military  operations  in  the  Yazoo 
region,  during  a  part  of  the  winter  and 
early  spring  of  1863,  would  fill  a  volume 
with  narratives  more  wonderful  than 
romance  aflbrds. 

While  these  events  were  occurring 
among  the  network  of  bayous  in  that 
region,  there  were  some  stirring  scenes 
on  the  Mississippi.  It  was  known  that 
Confederate  transports  were  in  the  river 
below  Vicksburg,  supplying  the  troops 
at   that  place  and  at  Port  Hudson  with 

THE  TAZOO  REGION.  /  ,  . 

necessaries,  and  it  was  determined  to 
destroy  them.  The  ram  Queefi  of  the  West,  commanded  by  Colonel  C.  L. 
EUet,  was  prepared  to  run  by  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg.  She  was 
armed  with  a  30-pounder  Parrott  as  a  bow  gun   on  her  main   deck,  and 
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«ne  20-poimder  and  three  12-pounder  brass  cannon  on  her  gun-deck 
She  was  manned  hj  a  good  crew,  well  armed,  and  was  accompanied  by 
a  squad  of  soldiers ;  and  her  machinery  was  protected  by  three  hundred 
bales  of  cotton.  Thus  prepared,  she  went  down  the  river  before  dawn  on 
the  morning  of  the  2d  of  February  (the  day  Grant  arrived  at  Young's  Point), 
first  to  attack  and  destroy  the  steamer  Citi/  of  Vickshurg^  that  lay  under 
the  guns  of  the  batteries  at  the  city,  and  then  to  push  farther  down  the  river. 
After  receiving  a  terrible  cannonade  while  attacking  the  steamer,  she  passed 
^n  down,  and  just  below  Natchez  destroyed  three  others.  She  ran  a  few 
miles  up  Red  River,  and,  returning,  repassed  the  Vicksburg  batteries. 

On  the  10th  of  February*  she  was  started  on  another  raid  dgwn  the  river, 
to  capture   Confederate  transports,  pass  the  Port  Hudson  bat- 
teries, if  possible,  and  effect  a  junction  with  the  fleet  of  Farragut 
below  that  point.     Accompanied  by  the  gun-boat  De  Soto  and  a  coal-barge, 
flhe  again  ran  by  Vicksburg,  went  up  the  Red  River  to  the  Atchafalaya,  and, 
-entering  that  stream,  captured*  a  train  of  army-wagons ;  and  at 
Simmsport,  a  little  farther  on,  a  quantity  of  stores.     Returning 
to  the  Red  River,  she  went  up  that  stream  also,  and,  a  little  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Black  River,  captured  the  small  steamer  Era^  laden  with  com  and 
other  supplies,  and  bearing  a  few  Texan  soldiers.     These  were  paroled,  and 
the  Era  was  left  in  charge  of  a  guard. 

The  Queen  of  the  West  'pushed  on  about  twenty  miles  farther,  toward  a 
battery  on  the  river  called  Fort  Taylor,  making  the  captured  pilot  of  the  Era 
ply  his  vocation  on  the  ram.  When  turning  a  point  near  the  fort  the  fellow 
ran  her  aground,  when  the  Confederate  guns  opened  upon  her  so  severely 
and  accurately  that  she  was  soon  utterly  disabled,  and  Ellet  and  his  crew 
were  compelled  to  leave  her  as  a  prize  and  retreat  on  floating  bales  of  cotton. 
The  De  SotOy  lying  just  below,  picked  them  up.  Going  down  the  river,  that 
vessel  was  also  run  into  the  bank  by  the  treacherous  pilot,  and  lost  her 
rudder,  when  she  and  the  coal-barge  were  scuttled  and  sunk. 

The  Era  was  now  Ellet's  last  refuge.     Throwing  her  com  overboard,  she 
was  made  to  go  down  the  stream  as  rapidly  and  lightly  as  possible,  the  rebel 
pilot,  strange  to  say, 
«till  at  the  helm,  when 
he  ran  her  ashore  just 
after  reaching  the  Mis- 
sissippL     Four  armed  | 
boats    were    then     in  - 
close  chase,  the  leader 
being     the     powerftd 

iron-clad     ram    Webb,  thb  ikdiahola.* 

which  had  been  lying 

at  Alexandria,  about  sixty  miles  up  the  Red  River.  After  much  exertion  the 
Era  was  Iqosed,  and  went  slowly  up  the  river,  when  she  met  the  powerful 
iron-clad  Indianola,  just  above  EUes's  Cliffs,*  coming  down  in  a  fog.     When 

*  The  Indianola  was  a  new  vesseU  Beventy-fonr  feet  in  length,  fifty  feet  beam,  and  every  way  one  of  the 
finest  in  Purter^s  fleet  She  was  heavily  armored  all  round,  excepting  some  temporary  rooms  oa  deck.  She  was 
propelled  by  seven  engines,  and  was  armed  with  9  and  11-inch  Dahlgren  guns. 
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the  mist  dispersed  the  Webb  in  chase  was  in  sight.  She  turned  and  fled,  and 
was  pursued  a  short  distance,  when  the  chase  was  relinquished,  and  the  JSra 
went  safely  up  to  a  point  below  Vicksburg,  notwithstanding  she  was  fired 
at  from  Confederate  batteries  at  Grand  Gulf. 

The  appearance  of  the  Indianola  (Lieutenant-commanding  Brown)  was 
very  opportune.  She  had  left  her  anchorage  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  on 
the  night  of  the  13th  of  February,  and  silently  drifted  by  Vicksburg  undis- 
covered, until  she  had  nearly  passed  the  lower  batteries.  These  opened  upon 
her,  but  without  serious  effect,  and  were  followed  by  others  quite  as  harm- 
less. She  rescued  Ellet,  as  we  have  seen,  and  then  went  on  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi, expecting  to  sweep  it  of  all  Confederate  craft.  She  blockaded  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  River  a  few  days,  and  then  turned  her  prow  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi, intending  to  go  up  the  Big  Black  River,  if  possible,  as  far  as  the 
bridge  of  the  Vicksburg  and  Jackson  railway,  which  was  one  of  the  objects 
of  her  voyage.  When,  at  half-past  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
^'  the  24th,*  she  was  nearly  abreast  of  Grand  Gulf,  she  was  sud- 

denly assailed  by  the  ram  Webb,  the  captured  Queen  of  the  West,  which  the 
Confederates  had  repaired,  and  two  smaller  gun-boats,  which,  without  the 
knowledge  of  Lieutenant  Brown,  had  gone  up  the  Mississippi.  The  attack 
was  so  furious  and  skillful  that  the  Indianola  was  soon  disabled.  Seven 
times  the  ram  had  struck  her,  and  at  last  stove  in  her  stem.  Finding  her  in 
a  sinking  condition,  her  commander  surrendered  her,  and  she  was  immedi- 
ately run  ashore.  And  now  the  Confederates  had  nothing  to  fear  on  the 
Mississippi  between  Vicksburg  and  New  Orleans,  for  at  that  time  (near  the 
close  of  February)  Farragut  and  his  fleet  were  on  the  Gulf  coast. 

The  Confederates  immediately  began  to  repair  the  Indianola,  with  the 
expectation  of  holding  sway  with  her  and  their  other  craft  over  the  Missis- 
sippi, between  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson  at  least,  when;  by  a  trick  fatal  to 
their  schemes,  their  hopes  were  blasted.  Porter  fitted  up  a  worthless  flat- 
boat  in  imitation  of  a  ram,  with  smoke-stacks  made  of  pork-barrels,  and  set 
it  afloat  one  night  on  the  current  of  the  river,  without  a  man  on  board.  It 
was  believed  by  the  Confederates,  when  they  discovered  it,  to  be  a  most 
terrible  iron-clad  monster,  and  as  it  passed  sullenly  by  in  the  darkness  it  drew 
a  tremendous  fire  from  the  Vicksburg  batteries.  On  it  went,  appearing  more 
terrible  as  it  seemed  to  defy  shot  and  shell.  Word  was  hastily  sent  to  the 
Queen  of  the  West,  at  Warrenton,  to  beware  of  the  impending  danger, 
whereupon  she  fled  for  her  life.  Orders  were  also  sent  for  the  Indianola  to 
be  instantly  destroyed,  to  prevent  her  being  captured  by  the  awful  ram. 
The  trick  was  soon  discovered,  and  other  orders  were  sent  to  save  the  Indi- 
anola ;  but  it  was  too  late.  Lighted  gunpowder  had  blown  her  into  frag- 
ments, and  her  cannon  had  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  great  river. 
,,  When  General  Grant  withdrew  his  forces  from  the  bayous  he  determined 
to  send  troops  down  the  west  side  of  the  IVIississippi  by  land,  and  make  a 
lodgment  at  New  Carthage,  the  first  point  below  Vicksburg  thjit  could  be 
reached  in  that  way  while  the  river  was  so  full.  General  McClemand,  with 
the  Thirteenth  Army  Corps,  moved  in  that  direction  on  the  29th  of  March, 
and  the  Fifteenth  and  Seventeenth  Corps  were  ordered  to  follow  him  as 
speedily  as  supplies  of  food  and  ordnance  stores  could  be  afl^orded  them. 
The  roads  were  heavy  and  the  movements   slow,  and  when  the  head  of 
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McClemand's  column  reached  a  point  only  two  miles  from  Carthage,  it  was 
found  that  breaches  in  the  Bayou  Yidal  had  caused  that  town  and  its  neigh- 
borhood to  be  made  an  island,  by  the  submerging  of  the  country  around  it. 
The  army  was  compelled  to  make  a  circuitous  march  of  twelve  miles  further^ 
around  Bayou  Yidal,  and  so  the  work  was  accomplished  after  overcoming 
great  difficulties. 

In  the  mean  time  measures  had  been  in  preparation  for  another  and  more 
daring  experiment.  It  was  no  less  than  the  passage  of  Porter's  fleet,  with 
transports  and  barges,  by  the  heavy  batteries  at  Vicksburg.  The  object  was 
to  afford  means  for  carrying  the  troops  across  the  Mississippi  from  Carthage, 
and  to  have  gun-boats  to  cover  the  movement  and  the  landing.  Porter  was 
ready  for  the  attempt  on  the  16th  of  April.  The  gun-boats  selected  for  the 
purpose  were  the  Benton^  Captain  Green ;  LafayMe^  Captain  Walke ;  JPtice^ 
Captain  Wood  worth ;  LouUniUe^  Commander  Owen ;  Carondelet^  Lieutenant 
Murphy;  Pittsburg^  Lieutenant  Hoel;  Ttiseumhia^  Lieutenant  Shirk;  and 
Mound  City^  Lieutenant  Wilson.  All  of  these  were  iron-clad  excepting  the 
Price,  They  were  laden  with  supplies  for  the  army  below,  and  were  well 
fortified  against  missiles  from  the  batteries  by  various  overlayings,  such  as 
iron  chains,  timbers,  and  bales  of  cotton  and  hay.  The  transports  chosen  for 
the  ordeal  were  the  Forest  Queen^  Henry  Clay^  and  Silver  Wave.  These,  too, 
were  laden  with  supplies  for  the  army,  with  their  machinery  protected  by 
baled  hay  and  cotton.  It  was  arranged  for  the  iron-clads  to  pass  down  after 
dark  in  single  file,  a  few  hundred  yards  apart,  each  engaging  the  batteries 
as  it  passed,  so  that  the  transports  might  go  by  under  cover  of  the  smoke. 

At  dark  of  the  16th*  every  thing  was  ready  for  the  perilous  enterprise. 
Silently  the  armored  vessels  moved  down  the  river,  the  Benton 
leading,  folk>wed  by  the  Lafayette^  with  the  gun-boat  Price  and  a  ' 

coal-barge  in  tow,  and  the  other  vessels  in  the  prescribed  order.  All  was 
silent  and  dark  at  Vicksburg,  until,  at  nearly  eleven  o'clock,  the  ten  vessels 
were  abreast  the  city  and  its  defenses,  when  suddenly  the  heights  seemed  all 
ablaze  with  lightning  and  the  air  fearfully  resonant  with  thunder,  as  the 
batteries  opened  on  the  fleet.  Their  fire  was  returned  with  spirit,  and 
under  cover  of  the  curtain  of  smoke  the  transports  hastened  down  the  river. 
The  Silver  Wave  passed  unhurt ;  the  Pbrest  Queen  was  so  badly  wounded 
that  she  had  to  be  towed,  and  the  Henry  Clay  was  set  on  fire,  and,  being 
deserted  by  her  people,  went  flaming  and  roaring  down  the  river  until  she 
was  burned  to  the  water's  edge  and  sunk.  Of  all  the  men  who  passed  down 
with  the  fleet  only  one  was  killed  and  two  were  wounded.  They  were  on 
the  Benton,  The  affair  was  eminently  successful,  and  Grant  at  once  ordered 
six  more  transports,*  similarly  prepared,  to  run  by  the  batteries.  They  did 
so  on  the  night  of  the  2 2d  of  April,  with  the  loss  of  only  one  of  them  (the 
Tigress)^  which  was  struck  below  water-mark,  and  sunk  on  the  Louisiana 
shore,  some  distance  below.  The  others  were  injured,  but  were  soon  made 
ready  for  use  again. 

Grant  now  prepared  for  vigorous  operations  against  Vicksburg  from  the 
line  of  the  Big  Black,  on  its  left  flank  and  rear  Awaiting  this  movement, 
let  us  see  what  was  occurring  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  under  the  com- 

>  These  were  the  TigreMy  Anglo-Saaoony  ChsesMtan^  Empire  City^  norim>na^  and  ModercUor. 
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mand  of  General  Banks,  having  reference  to  and  bearing  upon  the  gra  I 
object  of  opening  the  Mississippi  and  severing  the  Confederacy. 

General  Banks,  as  we  have  observed,'  assumed  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of  the  Gulf  on  the  16th  of  December.  He  found  the  disloyal  inhabit- 
ants restive  under  the  restraints  imposed  by  General  Butler,  and  tried  the 
policy  of  conciliation.  It  was  not  received  in  the  gentle  and  honorable  spirit 
with  which  it  was  given,  and  arrogance,  defiance,  open  contempt  for  the 
National  power,  and  revived  hopes  of  the  speedy  expulsion  of  the  "  Yankees  " 
from  New  Orleans,  were  soon  the  visible  results.  His  mild  policy  was  a 
failure,  and  he  was  compelled  to  use  the  strong  arm,  as  his  predecessor  had 
done.* 

The  destination  and  special  object  of  an  expedition  under  General  Banks, 
fitted  out  in  the  north  during  the  autumn  of  1862,  was  the  subject  of  much 
speculation.  Banks  succeeded  better  than  most  others  in  keeping  that  des- 
tination a  secret,  and  the  curiosity  of  the  public  mind  was  about  as  much 
satisfied  by  inquiries,  as  was  that  of  one  of  the  General's  staff  oflicers,  who, 
anxious  to  know  where  they  were  going,  adroitly  inquired,  "  Shall  I  take 
thick  or  thin  clothing  with  me.  General  ?"  Banks  more  adroitly  answered, 
"  You  had  better  take  both."  By  the  time  the  expedition  sailed  it  was  gene- 
rally believed  that  Texas  was  its  destination.  General  Andrew  J.  Hamilton, 
the  newly  appointed  Provisional  Governor  of  Texas,  was  in  New  Orleans, 
anxiously  awaiting  its  arrival,  with  that  expectation ;  and  the  loyal  people 
of  Texas  were  stretching  forth  their  hands  toward  the  Government  in  piteous 
petitions  for  relief  from  one  of  the  most  terrible  despotisms  the  world  had 
ever  experienced. 

When  Banks  arrived  in  New  Orleans,  he  found  there,  as  we  have 
observed,  seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  well-disciplined  men,  whom  his 
predecessor  turned  over  to  him.  These,  with  the  troops  that  accompanied 
him,  made  an  army  at  his  command  of  about  thirty  thousand  men,  with  the 
designation  of  the  Nineteenth  Army  Corps.  With  these  he  was  expected  to 
co-operate  with  Grant  in  opening  the  Mississippi,  and  in  taking  possession  of 
the  Red  River  region,  and  expelling  the  Confederates  from  Louisiana,  with  a 
view  to  the  speedy  restoration  of  the  National  authority  in  Texas.  The 
task  before  him,  as  we  shall  observe,  was  much  greater  than  was  anticipated, 
and  for  a  long  time  afterward  Texas  remained  bound  in  chains.  Even  the 
important  positions  of  Sabine  Pass  and  Gralveston,  which  the  Government 
had  "  repossessed,"  were  wrested  from  it  within  a  month  after  Banks's  arrival 
I^et  us  see  how  it  happened. 

We  have  observed  how  Galveston  was  surrendered  to  Commodore  Ren- 
shaw  without  resistance,'  when  the  civil  and  military  authorities  retired  to 
the  main  land.     To  make  the  possession  of  the  city  and  island*  more  secure, 

1  See  page  680. 

3  '*  TheM  Southern  people,*'  remarked  an  English  writer  who  went  to  New  Orleans  with  General  Banka, 
*^  with  their  oriental  ciyilization  and  institutions,  oherish  something  of  the  eastern  impression,  that  kindness  and 
Qonciliatlon  imply  weakness,  originating  in  a  fear  of  inflicting  punishment  They  hated  Butler,  and  feared  him ; 
now  the  more  foolish  sort  hope  for  a  certain  amount  of  impunity  to  the  d-eason  yet  latent  among  them.** 

*  See  page  538. 

*  The  City  of  Galveston  is  at  the  northeastern  end  of  Galveston  Island,  an  extensive  sand-spit  near  the 
entrance  to  Galveston  Bay,  into  M'hlch  empty  the  rivers  San  Jacinto  and  Trinity.  The  island,  at  the  time  we 
are  c'onslderlng,  was  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  wooden  bridge  about  two  miles  in  length.  Its  harbor 
is  one  of  the  few  on  that  cheerless  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  that  may  Ikirly  claim  the  dignity  of  that  title. 
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General  Banks,  at  the  request  of  Renshaw,  sent  thither  from  New  Orleans 
the  Forty-second  Massachusetts,  Colonel   Burrill.     Three   companies  (two 
hundred  and  sixty  men)  of  that  regiment  arrived  there  at  near  the  close  of 
December,  and  were  landed*  and  encamped  on  the  wharf.     In 
front  of  the  town  lay  the  gun-boats  Westjleld,  Clifton^  Harriet    *  ^^^^ 
Lane^  Owasco,  Coryphceus,  and  Sachem,  under  the  conmiand  of 
Commodore  Renshaw,  whose  relations  with  the  Confederate  leaders  were  so 
cordial  that  he  enjoyed  perfect  quiet. 

General  John  B,  McGruder  had  been  sent  to  Texas  from  Virginia,  and 
was  then  in  chief  command  in  that  Department.  He  had  so  high  an  opinion 
of  Renshaw's  courtesy  and  conciliatory  spirit,  that  he  went  from  Houston  to 
Virginia  Point,  opposite  Galveston,  and  passed  over  one  night  with  eighty 
men,  and  inspected  the  defenses  of  the  city  He  found  the  long  wooden 
bridge  connecting  that  island  with  the  mainland  in  good  order  and  unpro- 
tected, and  in  view  of  other  evidences  of  a  feeling  of  perfect  security,  he 
was  satisfied  that  he  might  make  an  easy  conquest  of  the  city  with  a  few 
troops.  But  could  he  hold  it  ?  Probably  not ;  so  he  took  four  steamboats 
from  the  adjacent  rivers,  put  guns  on  them,  and  fortified  them  with  cotton- 
bales.  At  the  same  time  he  collected  all  the  available  Confederate  troops, 
volunteers,  and  arms,  in  his  power,  and  with  this  land  and  naval  force,  such 
as  it  was,  he  proceeded  to  attack  the  National  land  and  naval  force  at  Gal- 
veston before  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of  January,  1863. 

The  secessionists  of  Galveston  were  in  such  high  spirits  on  the  previous 
day,  and  there  were  so  many  enigmatical  assurances  of  a  speedy  change  of 
affairs  there,  that  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  mischief  for  the  National 
forces  was  impending.  Renshaw,  who  was  in  command  of  these  forces  on 
land  and  water,  was  warned  that  an  attack  was  contemplated,  yet  no  extra- 
ordinary preparations  for  resistance  were  made.  Under  his  direction  the 
handful  of  Massachusetts  troops  had  been  encamped  on  the  wharf,  their 
only  protection  from  an  assault  from  the  city  being  an  open  space  of  water, 
made  by  taking  up  the  wharf  planks,  and  a  barricade  formed  of  them. 

At  about  midnight,  while  the  moon  was  shining  brightly,  Magruder 
crossed  the  long  bridge  on  a  train  of  cars,  with  his  troops  and  field-pieces, 
and,  proceeding  to  within  two  squares  of  the  camp  of  the  Massachusetts  sol- 
diers, planted  his  artillery  there  so  as  to  bear  upon  Renshaw's  squadron. 
In  the  mean  time  the  armed  Confederate  steamers  were  seen  in  the  bay, 
approaching.  These  were  tardy,  and  Magruder  became  nervous,  for  he  was 
anxious  to  attack  before  daylight.  The  moon  went  down  at  four  o'clock, 
and,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  a  storming  party  five  hundred  strong  and 
a  battalion  of  sharp-shooters  attacked  the  Massachusetts  troops.  At  the 
same  time  Magruder's  cannon  opened  on  the  gun-boats.  The  storming  party 
were  repulsed  and  the  assailing  field-pieces  were  silenced,  and  all  appeai-ed 
to  be  going  well  for  the  Nationals,  when  the  Confederate  steamers  came  up, 
amply  manned  by  a  portion  of  Sibley's  brigade,  who,  we  have  seen,  were 
driven  out  of  New  Mexico.*  Two  of  the  steamers  {Bayou  City  and  Nejt- 
tune)  fell  at  once  upon  the  Harriet  Lane,  Captain  Wainwright,  sweeping 
her  decks  with  a  murderous  fire  of  small  arms.     She  gave  the  Neptune  a 


See  page  1$& 
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blow  in  return,  which  sent  her  to  the  bottom  of  the  harbor.  The  only  can* 
non  on  the  Bayou  City  (a  68-pounder)  had  bursted,  and  it  seemed  as  if  she, 
too,  must  speedily  succumb,  when,  by  a  quick  maneuver,  she  ran  her  bow 
into  the  wheel  of  the  Harriet  Lane^  held  her  fast,  careened  her  so  that  she 
could  not  bring  her  guns  to  bear,  and  allowed  Sibley's  soldiers  to  swarm  over 
on  her  deck.  A  brief  jresistance  by  an  inferior  force  followed,  and  when 
Captain  Wainwright  was  killed,  and  Lieutenant-conmianding  Lee  was  mor- 
tally wounded,  she  was  captured.  The  OwascOy  coming  up  to  her  assistance, 
was  kept  at  bay  by  the  sharp-shooters  and  the  fear  of  the  Lane^s  captured 
cannon,  now  in  the  custody  of  the  Confederates,  and  she  withdrew  to  a  safe 
distance. 

Meanwhile  the  We^field^  Renshaw's  flag-ship,  which  went  out  to  meet 
the  Confederate  steamers  in  Bolivar  Channel,  had  run  hard  aground  at  high 
tide,  and  signaled  for  assistance,  when  the  Clifton  hastened  to  her  relief 
During  the  absence  of  the  latter  the  attack  began.  Observing  this,  Ren- 
shaw  ordered  her  back.  She  opened  upon  Fort  Point  batteries,  and  drove 
the  Confederates  up  the  beach ;  and  at  about  sunrise  a  flag  of  truce  came  to 
her  conmiander,  Lieutenant  Law,  with  a  demand  for  a  surrender  of  the  fleet 
Law  reftised,  and  time  was  given  to  communicate  with  Kenshaw,  on  the 
WeatfielcL  He,  too,  rejected  the  proposal,  ordered  the  National  vessels  and 
troops  to  escape,  and,  as  he  could  not  get  his  own  ship  ofl*,  he  resolved  to 
blow  it  up,  and  with  officers  and  crew  escape  to  two  of  the  transports.  The 
firing  of  the  magazine  was  done  prematurely  by  a  drunkard,  it  was  said, 
and  Commodore  Renshaw,  Lieutenant  Zimmerman,  Engineer  Green,  and 
about  a  dozen  of  the  crew,  perished  by  the  explosion.  Nearly  as  many 
officers  and  men  were  killed  in  the  Commodore's  gig,  lying  by  the  side  of 
•he  Westfield. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  flags  of  truce  were  flying  on  the  vessels  and  on 
shore,  the  Massachusetts  troops,  with  artillery  (which  they  had  not)  bearing 
upon  them,  were  treacherously  summoned  to  surrender  by  General  R, 
Scurry.'  Resistance  would  have  been  vain,  and  they  complied,'  satisfied 
that  when  the  Harriet  Lane  should  be  relieved  from  contact  with  the 
Bayou  City^  she  would  be  too  much  for  the  Clifton  or  the  Otoa^co,  Law 
fled  in  the  latter,  with  the  remains  of  the  fleet,  to  New  Orleans.  Before  the 
Harriet  Lane  could  be  repaired  and  got  out  to  sea  as  a  Confederate  pirate 
ship,  Farragut  sent  a  competent  force  to  re-establish  the  blockade  of  Galves- 
ton, and  Magruder's  victory  was  made  almost  a  barren  one.*  Just  as  that 
blockade  was  re-established  under  Commodore  Bell,  with  the  Brooklyn  as 

^  Rtchardson  Sonrry  was  a  native  of  Tennesoee,  and  was  a  rein-eeentatiTe  in.  Ck>ngre68  from  Texas  from 
1851  to  1868. 

>  Report  of  Captains  James  S.  Palmer  and  Melancthon  Smith,  and  LieatenantK^ommanding  L.  A.  Kim- 
berly  (who  composed  a  ooort  of  inquiry  appointed  by  Admiral  FarragutX  dated  Janoary  12, 1868.  The  Confed- 
erates acknowledged  the  bad  faith  on  their  part  An  eye-witness,  in  a  communication  in  the  Bbutton 
Telegraphy  January  6, 1868,  declared  that  the  flag  of  truce  was  only  a  trick  of  the  Confrderates  to  gain  time.  It 
was  evident,  he  said,  that  if  the  Harriet  Lane  could  not  be  speedily  disengaged,  the  Nationals  woald  escape, 
and  the  flag  was  to  make  a  delay.  **  A  truce  of  three  hours  was  agreed  upon,'*  said  the  writer.  **  During  the 
truce  with  the  vessels,  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  Massachusetts  troops  was  demanded  and  complied 
wlth.^  Magruder,  in  his  offlcial  report,  declared  that  Renshaw  had  **  agreed  to  surrender.'^  If  that  be  true, 
the  conviction  is  ibrced  upon  us  that  Renshaw  was  a  traitor,  and  was  acting  in  concert  with  Magruder. 

'  Magruder^s  spoils  were  only  the  Harriet  Lane  and  her  property,  the  260  officers  and  men  of  the  Forty* 
second  Massachusetts,  and  about  120  on  board  of  the  Harriet  Lane^  made  prisoners.  His  loss  he  reported  at  26 
killed  and  117  wounded,  and  the  steamer  ITeptuMS. 
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his  flag-ship,  a  strange  sail  appeared  in  the  distanoe/  when  the  gun-boat 
HaUeraa  was  sent  to  make  her  acquaintance.   At  first  the  stranger 
moved  off  slowly,  and  Lieutenant  Blake,  commanding  the  Hat-     '''JSmI^' 
teraa^  gave  chase  and  prepared  for  action.     He  overtook  the 
tardy  and  even  waiting  fugitive,  and  on  hailing  her  was  informed  that  she 
was  the  British  ship  Vixen,     Blake  was  about  to  send  a  boat  aboard,  when 
the  craft  was  revealed  as  the  pirate  ship  Alabama,     A  hot  fight  ensued, 
which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  SioUteras.     Her  heaviest  guns  were 
32*s,  while  the  Alabama  had  a  150-pounder  on  a  pivot,  and  a  68-pounder. 
There  was  a  vast  disparity  in  their  power.     The  HattercLS  was  sunk,  but  her 
crew  were  saved,  and  the  Alabama  went  into  the  friendly  British  port  of 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  for  repa,^ 

Ten  days  later  two  National  gun-boats  (Morning  lAghJt  and  Velocity)^ 
blockading  the  Sabine  Pass,  were  attacked  by  two  Confederate  steamers 
{John  JBell  and  Uncle  Ben)  that  came  down  the  Sabine.  They  were  driven 
out  to  sea  and  captured,  with  guns,  prisoners,  and  a  large  amount  of  stores. 
And  so  when  Grant  was  beginning  the  siege  of  Yicksburg  in  earnest,  not  a 
rood  of  Texas  soil  was  "  repossessed  "  by  the  National  authority. 

General  Banks  began  offensive  operations  immediately  after  his  arrival 
On  the  18th  of  December  he  sent  General  Cuvier  Grover  with  ten  thousand 
men  to  reoccupy  Baton  Rouge,  preparatory  to  an  advance  on  Port  Hudson. 
This  was  done  without  serious  opposition,  but  the  advance  was  delayed, 
because  the  Confederate  force  there  was  stronger  than  any  Banks  could  then 
march  against  it.  So  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  rich  sugar  and  cotton 
districts  of  Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi,  for  the  purpose  of  weakening 
or  destroying  the  Confederate  forces  there,  for  they  might  give  him  much 
trouble  on  his  flank  and  rear,  and  seriously  menace  New  Orleans.  Already 
National  troops  had  overrun  a  portion  of  the  territory  between  the  railway 
from  New  Orleans  to  Brashear  City,  and  the  Gulf,  but  between  that  road 
and  the  Red  River  National  troops  had  not  penetrated,  excepting  in  La 
Fourche  district,^  :md  the  inhabitants  were  mostly  disloyal. 

The  country  in  which  Banks  proposed  to  operate  is  a  remarkable  one. 
It  is  composed  of  large  and  fertile  plantations,  extensive  forests,  sluggish 
lagoons  and  bayous,  passable  ^and  impassable  swamps,  made  dark  with 
umbrageous  cypress-trees  draped  with  Spanish  moss  and  festooned  with 
interlacing  vines,  the  earth  matted  and  miry,  and  the  waters  abounding  in 
alligators.  At  that  season  the  country  was  almost  half  submerged  by  the 
superabundant  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  and  the  great 
bayous.  A  single  railway  (New  Orleans,  Opelousas,  and  Great  Western 
railroad)  then  penetrated  that  region,  extending  from  New  Orleans  to 
Brashear  City,  on  the  Atchafalaya,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles,  at  which 
point  the  waters  of  the  great  Bayou  T^che  meet  those  of  the  Atchafalaya, 
and  others  that  flow  through  the  region  between  there  and  the  Red  River. 
The  latter  gather  in  Chestimachee  or  Grand  Lake,  and  find  a  common  out- 
let into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  Atchafalaya  Bay. 

These  waters  formed  a  curious  mixture  of  lake,  bayou,  canal,  and  river 
at  Brashear  City,  and   presented   many  difficulties  for  an  invading  army. 
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These  diflSculties  were  enhanced  by  obstructions  placed  in  the  streams,  and 
fortifications  at  important  points.  Near  Pattersonville,  on  the  T^che,  was 
an  earthwork  called  Fort  Bisland,  with  revetments ;  and  well  up  the  Atcha- 
falaya,  at  Butte  iH  la  Rose,  was  another.  There  was  also  an  armed  steamer 
called  the  J,  A.  Cotton  on  the  Bayou  T^che.     These  were  intended  to  dis* 

pute  the  passage  of  those 
important  waters  by  Na- 
tional gun-boats  from  Red 
River,  or  forces  by  land 
from  New  Orleans. 

Some  operations  by  Na- 
tional forces  had  already 
been  made  on  the  Teche, 
and  it  was  now  determined 
to  drive  the  Confederates 
from  their  strong  places  in 
the  vicinity  of  Brashear 
City,  and  to  destroy  their 
gun-boat.  An  expedition 
for  that  purpose  was  led  by 
General  Weitzel,  accompa- 
nied by  a  squadron  of  gun- 
boats under  Commodore 
McEean  Buchanan,  who 
fought  his  traitor  brother  so 
bravely  on  the  Congress  in 
A  LouiMAKA  SWAMP.  Hamptou  Roads.^     Weitzel 

left  Thibodeauxon  the  11th 

of  January,*  and  placing  his  infantry  on  the  gun-boats  at  Brashear  City,  he 

« 1868       ®®^^  ^^®  cavalry  and  artillery  by  land.*     All  moved  slowly  up  the 

Bayou  to  Pattersonville,  and  at  Carney's  Bridge,  just  above,  they 

encountered  the  first  formidable  obstacles.     These  consisted  of  the  piles  of 

the  demolished  bridge,  against  which  lay  a  sunken  old  steamboat  laden  with 

brick,  and  in  the  bayou  below,  some  torpedoes.     Just  above  these  was  the 

very  formidable  steamer  Cotton^  ready  for  battle,  and  batteries  (one  of  them 

Fort  Bisland)  were  planted  on  each  side  of  the  bayou,  and  defended  by  the 

Twenty-eighth  Louisiana  and  artillerymen,  in  all  about  eleven  hundred  men. 

Buchanan  proceeded  to  attack  the  obstructions  and  the  batteries  on  the 

morning  of  the  15th,*  when,  after  a  short  engagement,  the  stem 

of  the  Kinsman  was  lifted  fearfully  but  not  fatally  by  a  torpedo 

that  exploded  under  it.     Just  then  a  negro,  who  had  escaped  from  the  Cotton 

for  the  purpose,  warned  them  of  another  torpedo  just   ahead.'     Without 

'  See  note  2,  page  862.  His  squadron  consisted  of  the  gun-boats  CaUuyun  (flag-shlpX  Kinsman^  E&treUa, 
oud  Diana, 

«  WeitzePs  force  consisted  of  the  Eighth  Vermont,  Seventy-fifth  and  One  Hundred  and  Sixtieth  New  York, 
Twelfth  Connecticut,  Twenty-first  Indiana,  Sixth  Michigan,  a  company  of  the  First  Louisiana  Union  cavalry, 
and  artiller\'  under  Lieutenants  Bradley,  Carruth,  and  Briggs.  A  portion  of  the  Seventy-fifth  New  York,  under 
Captain  Fitch,  volunteered  as  sharp-shooters. 

*  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  TimM,  with  the  expedition,  wrote  that  one  of  the  torpedoes  fished  op 
hore  the  name  of  a  New  York  firm  who  mannflictnred  them,  and  remarked,  concerning  the  good  offices  of  the 
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heeding  the  warning,  Buchanan  passed  on  m  the  Calhoun^  standing  on  her 
bow  with  his  spy-glass  in  his  hand,  in  the  face  of  a  fierce  cannonade  from 
the  vessel  and  the  batteries,  and  prominently  exposed  to  the  sharp-shooters 
of  the  foe.  Presently  his  acting  chief-engineer,  standing  near  him,  was 
wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  spent  ball  from  a  rifle-pit,  and  the  Commodore 
said,  "  Ah,  you've  got  it !"  The  next  moment  a  ball  passed  through  the 
brave  and  beloved  commander's  head,  and  he  fell  dead. 

The  Eighth  Vermont  was  now  in  the  rear  of  the  Confederates,  and  clearing 
the  rifle-pits,  while  the  batteries  of  the  Fourth  Maine  and  Sixth  Massachusetts 
(Lieutenants  Bradley's  and  Carruth's),  supported  by  Fitch's  sharp-shooters 
and  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixtieth  New  York,  had  flanked  the  defenses  on 
the  south  side  of  the  bayou,  and  were  leaking  the  Cottoji  with  a  terrible 
enfilading  fire.    She  and  the  Confederate  land  forces  soon  retreated,  the  latter 
leaving  forty  of  their  number  prisoners.     Two  or  three  times  the  Cotton 
returned  to  the  fight  and  retired,  and  finally,  at  two  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  16th,  she  was  seen  unmanned,  and  floating  sullenly  on  the  bayou,  as 
the  nucleus  of  a  vast  sheet  of  flame.     Having  destroyed  this  monster  and 
driven  the  Confederates  from  their  works,  the  expedition  went  no  farther, 
but  returned  to  Brashear  City,  with  a  loss  of  seven  killed  and  twenty-seven 
wounded.     The   latter  were 
placed  upon  a  raft,  and  towed 
down  the  bayou  by  a  steamer 
in  the  night  of  the  1 5th,  after 
the  battle  had  ceased.     The 
air  was  very  mild  and  soft, 
and  in  the  pale  light  of  the 
moon,  which  rose  at  a  little 
past  midnight,  the  sufferers 
had  a  more  comfortable  voy- 
age than  they  could  have  had 

,  .  .  .  /»  "■AFT  Wrra  WOUKDBD  SOLOISBS  OW  BATOU  TIOHX. 

m  the  close  air  of  a  steamer. 

Ineffectual  efforts  to  open  the  Bayou  Plaquemine  so  as  to  capture  Butte 
k  la  Rose  followed  the  expedition  to  the  Teche,  when  the  enterprise  was 
abandoned,  and  General  Banks  concentrated  his  forces  (about  twelve  thou- 
sand strong)  at  Baton  Rouge,  for  operations  in  conjunction  with  Admiral 
Farragut,  then  on  the  Lower  Mississippi.  The  latter,  on  hearing  of  the  loss 
of  the  Queen  of  the  West  and  the  Be  Soto,^  determined  to  run  by  the  bat- 
teries at  Port  Hudson  with  his  fleet,  and  recover  the  control  of  the  river  from 
that  point  to  Vicksburg.'  For  this  purpose  he  gathered  his  fleet  at  Prophet's 
Island,  a  few  miles  below  Port  Hudson,  on  the  13th  of  March,- 
and  on  the  same  day  Banks  sent  forward  about  twelve  thousand  *^^" 
men  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  foe  while  the  fleet  should  perform  the 
proposed  perilous  act.     These  drove  in  the  pickets  before  them,  while  the 


fugitive  slave  who  warned  them  of  their  danger,—**  While  people  In  the  North  are  enriching  themaelyes  bj  man- 
olhctiirlng  theae  hellish  things  to  blow  oar  brave  men  to  atomA.  a  poor  black  'animal'  down  here  has  (Hend* 
ship  and  humanltj  enough  to  come  and  warn  them  off  fh>m  their  terrible  doom.** 

1  See  page  589. 

*  His  fleet  consisted  of  the  fHgates  Har^^rd  (Haff-ship).  MimUHppi,  Riehnrdson^  and  Monangah4la;  the 
fon-boau  JBiMtB,  Albatro^  JTineo,  O^rutsSs  and  Saahsm^  and  six  mortar-boata. 
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gun-boats  E$$ex  and  Sabine^  and  the  mortars,  bombarded  the  Confederate 
works. 

Farragat  intended  to  pass  the  batteries  the  next  morning,  under  cover 
of  a  vigorous  attack  by  the  troops ;  but  the  night  being  very  dark,  he  con- 
cluded not  to  wait  until  morning,  but  as  silently  as  possible  glide  up  the  river 
in  the  gloom.  The  fleet  moved  accordingly,  at  a  little  past  nine  in  the 
evening.  The  Hartford^  Captain  Palmer,  led,  with  the  Admiral  on  board, 
and  the  gun-boat  Albatross  lashed  to  her  side.  The  other  frigates  followed, 
each  with  a  gun-boat  attached.  But  the  darkness  was  not  sufficiently  pro- 
found for  the  quick  vision  of  the  vigilant  sentinels,  who  had  equally  quick 
ears.  The  approach  of  the  fleet  was  discovered,  and  soon  rockets  and  other 
signal-lights  were  streaming  in  the  air.  Then  an  immense  bonfire  suddenly 
blazed  out  in  front  of  one  of  the  heaviest  batteries,  lighting  up  the  scene  for 
several  miles  around,  and  fully  revealing  the  approaching  fleet.  Still  the 
vessels  moved  on,  when  a  heavy  gun  from  the  west  side  of  the  river  fired  on 


LA.NDINO-PLA.CB  4T  POBT  HXJDeOW.' 


the  Hartford.  She  replied,  and  instantly  the  batteries  along  the  Port  Hud- 
son blufl'  opened  their  thunders.  The  mortar-boats  responded ;  and  as  the 
frigates  and  their  gun-boats  severally  came  within  range  of  the  batteries,  as 
they  moved  slowly  up  the  stream,  gave  them  broadside  after  broadside,  while 
the  howitzers  on  their  tops  and  their  heavy  pivot  bow-guns  were  very  active. 
Several  of  the  batteries  were  so  high  and  well  managed  that  the  fleet  could 
not  harm  them,'  and  the  advantage  was  all  on  the  side  of  the  Confederates. 


»  This  Is  a  view  of  the  rivcr-fW>nt  of  the  hl?h  bluff  whereon  the  little  rlllMre  of  Port  Hadson  ttood,  and  the 
Confederate  works  were  constructed.  No  i»lace  on  the  river,  excepting  Vicksburg,  was  better  adapted  for 
defense  than  this.  The  landlnc-plac*?  (kn..wn  as  Hickey's)  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff  is  a  very  difilenlt  one,  owing 
to  the  stronar  eddies  and  the  high  banks  extend  a  lonar  distance  from  this  point 

«  The  ffuns  In  the  works  on  the  edge  of  the  high  bluff  would  be  pointed  downward  at  the  proper  angle  U 
•trike  the  vessels,  run  out,  discharged,  and  Instantly  run  back  out  of  the  way  of  harm  tram  shot  ttom  below 
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The  air  soon  became  thick  with  sulphurous  smoke,  and  when  the  bonfire 
was  a  smoldering  heap  the  darkness  was  most  profound.  Still  the  fight 
went  on,  atid  grape,  canister,  and  shrapnel  shot,  and  the  bullets  of  sharp- 
shooters, swept  murderously  over  the  decks  as  the  vessels  went 
nearer  the  blufi*,  and  when,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,*  after  a  *"^^^ 
contest  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  tiring  ceased,  only  the  Hartford 
and  her  consort,  the  Albatross^  had  passed  by.  The  Mississippi  had  run 
aground  abreast  the  central  heaviest  battery,  where  her  commander 
(Melancthon  Smith)  fought  her  under  the  concentrated  fire  of  many  large 
guns  for  half  an  hour,  when  he  abandoned  her  and  set  her  on  fire.  Lightened 
by  the  consumption  of  the  flames,  she  floated  down  the  river  with  her  fine 
armament  of  twenty-one  heavy  guns  and  two  ho witzera,  and  was  blown  into 
fragments  several  miles  below  by  the  explosion  of  her  magazine.  The  other 
vessels  of  the  fleet,  badly  bruised,  returned  to  their  anchorage  near  Prophet's 
Island,  and  General  Banks,  whose  force  was  too  light  to  attempt  the  capture 
of  Port  Hudson  at  that  time,  whose  garrison  was  reported  to  be  sixteen 
thousand  effective  men,  returned  to  Baton  Rouge;  not,  however,  with  the 
intention  of  abandoning  the  enterprise. 

Banks  now  sent  a  large  portion  of  his  movable  troops  again  into  the 
Louisiana  region  west  of  the  Mississippi     He  concentrated  his  forces  at 
Brashear  City,  on  the  Atchafalaya,  when,  on  the  10th  of  April,* 
General  Weitzel  crossed  over  to  Berwick  without  opposition,  but 
discovered  that  the  Confederates  were  in  considerable  force  on  his  front, 
under  General  Richard  Taylor,  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  trans-Mississippi 
Confederate  leaders.     General  Emory's  division  crossed  on  the  12th,  and  all 
moved  toward  Franklin,  driving  the  foe  before  them  until  he  reached  Fort 
Bisland  and  his  other  works  near  Patterson ville,  where  he  made  a  stand. 
On  the  same  day  Banks  sent  General  Grover  with  his  division,  on  transports 
and   four  gun-boats,*   up   the  Atcha- 
falaya   and    Lake    Chestimachee    to 
Irish    Bend,  a  short    distance    from 
Franklin,   and   on   the   flank   of  the 
Confederates,  with  the  intention   of 
gaining  their  rear  and  cutting  off"  their 
retreat,  should  they  be  driven  from 
Fort  Bisland.     It  was  a  most  diflScult 
landing-place,  and  besides  the  delay 
in  getting  ashore,  Grover  was  com- 
pelled to  withstand  a  vigorous  attack. 
He   repelled   the  assailants,  but  the 
time   consumed  in   the   struggle   en- 
abled Taylor  to  abandon  Fort   Bis- 
land and  escape.    Taylor  burned  seve- 
ral  steamboats  at  Franklin  and  fled 

toward    Opelousas,    destroying    the  mchabb  tatlok. 

bridges  behind  him,  and  making  a  stand  at  Vermilion  Bayou.     He  had  been 
followed  rapidly  by  cavalry,  artillery,  and  Weitzel's  brigade,  with  a  part  of 

1  These  were  the  Calhoun.  CUftofiy  Kiirella,  and  Ariaona, 
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Emory's  division,  under  Colonel  Ingraham,  as  a  support.  So  close  was  the 
pursuit,  that  Taylor  could  not  get  live  transports,  laden  with  commissary 
stores  and  ammunition  at  New  Liberia,  out  of  harm's  way,  and  these,  with 
an  incomplete  iron-clad  gun-boat,  were  destroyed. 

Emory  came  up  with  Taylor  at  Vermilion  Bayou  on  the  17th.  The 
latter  was  driven  after  a  sharp  contest,  burning  the  bridges  behind  him ; 
and  on  the  20th  Banks  entered  Opelousas  in  triumph,  and  sent  cavalry  to 
Washington,  six  miles  farther  on.  During  this  retreat  the  Queen  of  the 
West,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  captured  in  the  Red  River  by  the 
Confederates,'  and  had  come  down  the  Atchafalaya  to  Lake  Chestimachee, 
was  assailed  by  the  National  gun-boats  and  destroyed,  and  her  crew  were 

made  prisoners  of  war.     And  on  the  day  when  Banks  entered 
*^m8*^    Opelousas,*  the  gun-boats,  under  Lieutenant-commanding  A.  P. 

Cooke,  captured  Butte  k  la  Rose,  with  its  garrison  of  sixty  men, 
two  heavy  guns,  and  a  large  quantity  of  anmiunition,  and  opened  the  way 
through  the  Atchafalaya  to  the  Red  River,  the  Arizona  passing  through  and 
reaching  Admiral  Farragut  above  Port  Hudson,  on  the  2d  of  May. 

On  the  2 2d  of  April  Banks  moved  on  from  Opelousas  toward  Alexandria^ 
General  William  Dwight,  of  Grover's  division,  with  detachments  of  cavalry 
and  artillery,  leading.  Taylor  retreated  before  these  to  Fort  De  Russy. 
That  post  he  also  abandoned  as  Banks  came  rapidly  on,  and  fled  through 
Alexandria  toward  Shreveport.'  Admiral  Porter  had  ascended  the  Red 
River  with  a  fleet  of  gun-boats,  and  seized  Alexandria  on  the  6th  of  May, 
and  on  that  evening  the  advance  of  Banks's  column,  under  General  Dwight, 
entered  the  town.  Weitzel  was  pressed  forward  in  pursuit  of  Taylor  nearly 
to  Grande  Ecore,  beyond  Natchitoches,  when  the  fugitive  force  had  so 
diminished  that  it  was  of  little  account,  and  the  chase  was  abandoned.  The 
most  considerable  and  by  far  the  most  fertile  region  of  Louisiana  was  now 

in  the  possession  of  the  Government  forces,  and  on  the  7th  of 

May*  Banks  wrote  officially  :  "  We  have  destroyed  the  enemy's 
army  and  navy,  and  made  their  reorganization  impossible  by  destroying  or 
removing  the  material.  We  hold  the  key  of  the  position.  Among  the  evi- 
dences of  our  victory  are  two  thousand  prisoners,  two  transports,  and  twenty 
guns  taken,  and  three  gun-boats  and  eight  transports  destroyed."* 

Banks's  attention  was  now  turned  again  to  the  Mississippi,  for  it  waa 
many  weeks  before  General  Taylor  was  able  to  organize  a  respectable  force 
of  Confederates  in  Louisiana.  Banks  had  been  informed  by  Farragut,  while 
he  was  at  Brashear  City,  that  Grant  would  send  him  twenty  thousand  men 
from  his  large  army  near  Vicksburg,  to  assist  in  the  capture  of  Port  Hudson^ 
with  the  intention  of  then  employing  the  combined  forces  in  the  capture  of 

1  See  pafre  5S9. 

*  On  the  march  a  letter  fW>in  Governor  Moore,  of  Louisiana,  to  General  Taylor,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Qene- 
ral  Banks.  It  contained  an  order  from  the  Governor  for  Taylor  to  retreat  nlowly  to  Alexandria,  and,  if  presaed^ 
to  retire  to  Texas.  An  intercepted  totter  showed  that  on  the  day  before  the  advanoe  of  Banks^s  army  from  the 
Ticinity  of  Brashear  City,  Taylor  had  intended  to  attack  that  post. 

'  At  Opelousas  Banks  is»aed  an  order  (May  1st,  1868)  onnouncinji;  his  purpose  of  ot^anlslng  **a  oorpa 
d^arm6e  "  of  colored  troops,  to  be  designated  as  the  "*  Corps  d'AfHqne,**  to  consist,  ultimately,  of  eighteen  regt* 
ments,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery.  He  expressed  a  desire  to  detail,  for  temporary  or  permanent  duty,  tti» 
best  officers  of  the  army  for  the  organization,  discipline,  and  instmotion  of  that  corps,  with  the  eonyiction  that 
it  would  render  important  service  to  the  Government  The  prejudices  and  opinions  of  men,  he  said,  were  In  no 
way  involved  in  the  trunsaction.  and  he  significantly  inquired,  ^  Why  should  not  the  negro  ooatribate  whaterar 
is  in  his  power  for  the  cause  in  which  be  Is  as  deeply  interested  as  other  mfn  •" 
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the  former  place.  Banks  was  preparing  for  these  movements,  when,  on  the 
12th  of  May,  he  received  a  letter  from  Grant,  dated  two  days  before,  inform- 
ing him  that  he  had  crossed  the  Mississippi  in  force,  and  had  entered  on  the 
campaign  along  the  line  of  the  Big  Black  River,  which  resulted  so  gloriously. 
He  asked  Banks  to  join  him  in  this  new  movement  against  Vicksburg  ;  but 
the  latter,  wanting  sufficient  transportation  on  the  Red  River,  and  unwilling 
to  leave  New  Orleans  and  the  "  repossessed  "  territory  of  Louisiana  at  the 
mercy  of  the  strong  garrison  at  Port  Hudson,  and  the  possible  force  General 
Taylor  might  gather,  declined.  He  sent  General  Dwight  to  Grant  with 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  his  decision,  and  on  the  14th  and  15th 
of  May  he  put  his  aniiy  in  motion  at  Alexandria  for  an  investment  of  Port 
Hudson.  Grant  having  sent  word  back  by  Dwight  that  he  would  endeavor 
to  spare  Banks  five  thousand  men  for  an  effort  to  capture  that  stronghold, 
all  the  transports  at  hand  were  laden  with  troops,  and  the  remainder  were 
marched  to  Simm's  Port.  There  they  crossed  the  Atchafalaya,  and  moved 
down  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  to  a  point  opposite  Bayou  Sara,  where 
they  crossed  on  the  night  of  the  23d,  and  proceeded  to  invest  Port  Hudson 
from  the  north  on  the  following  day."  At  the  same  time  General 
C.  C.  Augur,  marching  up  from  Baton  Rouge,  invested  it  on  the  ""^^Jj*" 
south  with  three  thousand  five  hundred  men. 

Here  we  will  leave  General  Banks  for  a  while,  and  follow  General  Grant 
in  his  campaign  on  the  fiank  and  rear 
of  Vicksburg. 

We  left  Grant  late  in  April,  with 
troops,  transports,  and  gun-boats,  be- 
low Vicksburg,  prepared  to  cross  and 
open  a  new  series  of  operations  against 
that  stronghold.  At  that  time  some 
of  his  cavalry  which  had  been  left  in 
Tennessee  were  engaged  in  a  most 
extensive  and  destructive  raid  through 
Mississippi,  spreading  terror  every- 
where in  the  region  of  its  track.  The 
story  may  be  thus  briefly  told,  though 
in  its  details  it  presents  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  on  record. 
On  the  17th  of  April,  Colonel  Benja- 
min  H.  Grierson,  of  the  Sixth  Illinois 

cavalry,  left  La  Grange,  Tennessee,  with  his  own  regiment,  and  the  Seventh 
Illinois  and  Second  Iowa,  the  latter  commanded  respectively  by  Colonels 
Edward  Prince  and  Edward  Hatch,  marched  southward,  sweeping  rapidly 
through  Ripley,  New  Albany,  Pontatoc,  Houston,  Clear  Spring,  Starkville, 
and  Louisville,  to  Newton,  in  the  heart  of  the  rich  western  portion  of  Mis- 
sissippi, and  behind  all  of  the  Confederate  forces  with  which  Grant  had  to 
contend.  These  horsemen  were  scattered  in  detachments,  as  much  as  pru- 
dence would  allow,  striking  the  Confederate  forces  which  had  been  hastily 
gathered  here  and  there  to  oppose  them,  breaking  up  railways  and  bridges, 
severing  telegraph-wires,  wasting  public  property,  and,  as  much  as  possible, 
diminishing  the  means  of  transportation  of  the  Confederates  iti  their  efforts 
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to  aid  tbe  anny  at  ViokBburg.  Their  marohes  were  long  and  very  severe 
each  day,  often  through  tangled  Bwampe,  dnxk  and  rough  forests,  and  across 
swollen  streams  and  submerged  plains.    At  Newton,  being  below  Jackson, 

they  turned  sharply  to  the  southwest 
toward  Raleigh,  and  pushed  rapidly 
through  that  town  to  Westfield  and 
Hazelhurst.  They  halted  at  Gallatin, 
where  they  captured  a  32-pounder  rifled 
Parrott  gun,  with  fourteen  hundred 
pounds  of  gunpowder,  on  the  way  to 
Grand  Gulf  They  pushed  on  to  Union 
Church,  a  little  behind  Natchez,  where 
they  had  a  skirmish,  when,  turning  back, 
they  struck  the  New  Orleans  and  Jack- 
son railway  a  little  north  of  Brookhaven, 
and  proceeded  to  bum  the  station-house, 
cars,  and  bridges  at  the  latter  place. 
Then  they  went  to  Bogue  Chitto  with  a 
similar  result,  and  pressing  southward 
to  Greensburg,  in  Louisiana,  they  march- 
ed rapidly  westward  on  the  Osyka  and  Clinton  road  to  Clinton,  fight- 
ing Confederates  that  lay  in  ambush  at  Amite  River,  and  losing  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Blackburn,  of  the  Seventh  Illinois,  who  was  mortally  wounded. 

The  2d  of  May  was  the  last  day  of  the  great  raid.     They  marched  early, 
burned  a  Confederate  camp  at  Sandy  Creek  Bridge,  and,  a  little  later,  cap- 
tured Colonel  Stewart  and  forty-two  of  his  cavalry  on  Comite  River.     This 
was  the  crowning  act  of  their  expedition,  and  at  noon  on  that 
*  ^©.^      ^^y*  ^^®  troops  that  remained  ^i^b  Grierson,  wearied  and  worn, 
and  their  horses  almost  exhausted,  entered  Baton  Rouge,  in  the 
midst  of  the  plaudits  of  Banks's  troops  stationed  there. 

Grierson  had  sent  back  the  Second  Iowa  and  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  men  of  other  regiments,  and  with  a  little  less  than  one  thousand 
men  he  made  the  raid,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  record.  In  the  space 
of  sixteen  days  they  had  ridden  six  hundred  miles  in  a  succession  of  forced 
marches,  often  in  drenching  rain,  and  sometimes  without  rest  for  two  days, 
through  a  hostile  country,  over  ways  most  difficult  to  travel,  fighting  men 
and  destroying  property.  They  killed  and  wounded  about  one  hundred  of 
the  foe,  captured  and  paroled  full  five  hundred,  destroyed  three  thousand 
stand  of  arms,  and  inflicted  a  loss  on  the  Confederates  of  property  valued  at 
about  six  millions  of  dollars.  Grierson's  loss  was  twenty-seven  men  and  a 
number  of  horses.  Twenty-five  horses  were  drowned  in  crossing  an  over- 
flowed swamp,  eight  miles  wide,  on  the  Okanoxubee  River.  The  smallness 
of  his  loss  of  men  and  horses  was  remarkable,  considering  the  hazards, 
fatigues,  and  privations  they  had  encountered.  Detachments  sent  out  here 
and  there  to  destroy  were  chased  and  attacked  by  some  of  the  thousands 
sent  for  the  purpose  from  Vicksburg  and  Jackson,  and  sometimes  they 
would  be  compelled  to  ride  sixty  miles  in  a  day,  over  blind,  rough,  and  miry 
roads,  in  order  to  regain  the  main  body.  During  the  twenty-eight  hours 
preceding  their  arrival  at  Baton  Rouge,  the  whole  body   had  traveled 
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8eyenty-six  miles,  engaged  in  four  Bkirmishes,  and  forded  the  Comite  River, 
in  which  many  of  the  horses  were  compelled  to  swim.  Grierson's  experience 
caused  him  to  declare  that  the  Confederacy  was  but  '^  a  shell,^'  and  subse- 
quent events  justified  the  opinion. 

Grant's  first  movement  toward  the  Big  Black  region  was  to  direct  Porter' 
to  make  a  naval  attack  on  the  batteries  of  Grand  Gulf.     This  was  done  on 
the  morning  of  the  29th  of  April,*  and  after  a  contest  of  five  hours 
and  a  half  the  lower  batteries  were  silenced.     The  upper  ones 
were  too  high  to  be  much  afiPected.     The  Confederates  had  field-batteries 
that  were  moved  from  point  to  point,  and  the  sharp-shooters  who  filled  the 

rifle-pits  on  the  hill-sides  were  extremely 
mischievous  to  the  people  on  the  gun- 
boats. It  was  evident  that  the  post 
could  not  be  taken ;  so  at  a  little  past 
noon  Grant  ordered  a  cessation  of  the 
battle,  and  directed  Porter  to  run  by 
the  batteries  with  gun-boats  and  trans- 
ports, as  he  had  done  at  Vicksburg  and 
Warrenton,  while  the  array  should 
move  down  to  a  point  opposite  Rod- 
ney, where  it  might  cross  without  much 
opposition.  At  six  o'clock  that  eve- 
ning Porter  again  attacked  the  bat- 
teries, and  under  cover  of  the  fire  all 
the  transports  passed  by  in  good  con- 
dition. Three  of  Porter's  gun-boats 
were  much  injured  in  the  fight  and  in 
the  passage  of  the  batteries,  and  he  lost 
twenty-four  men  killed  and  fifty-six 
wounded.  The  injured  vessels  were  soon  re- 
paired and  made  ready  for  active  service. 

Informed  by  a  negro  that  there  was  a  good 
road  from  Bruinsburg  (half-way  between  Grand 
Gulf  and  Rodney)  to  Port  Gibson  or  the  Bayou 
Pierre,  in  rear  of  Grand  Gulf,  Grant  decided  to 
cross  at  that  point.  At  daylight  the  next  morn- 
ing the  gun-boats  and  transports  commenced 
ferrying  the  troops.  So  soon  as  the  Thirteenth 
corps,  under  McClemand,  was  landed,  it  was 
pushed  forward  toward  Port  Gibson  with  three 
days'  rations,  followed  by  the  Seventeenth  corps  under  McPherson,  which  had 
lately  come  down  from  beautiful  Lake  Providence,'  as  fast  as  it  crossed  the 
river.  The  advance  was  met  by  a  Confederate  force  the  next  morn- 
ing* at  two  o'clock,  eight  miles  from  Bruinsburg,  where  the  foe  was 
pressed  back,  but  was  not  pursued  until  daylight.    McClemand  then  pushed  on 
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1  The  plotare  on  page  604,  giving  a  view  of  a  portion  uf  the  shore  of  Lake  Providence,  a  little  west  of  the 
MiMlatippi,  in  Upper  Loaisiana.  is  fh>m  the  pencil  of  Henri  Lovie.  The  fine  bnilding  in  the  foreground  waa  the 
haad-quartera  of  Oaoeral  McPheraon  during  th«  time  his  troops  were  encamped  on  the  lake.    It  was  tha  reai- 

I  of  Dr.  Sellara. 
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to  the  parting  of  roads,  four  miles  from  Port  Gibson,  each  running  along  a 
ridge  with  deep  hollows  on  each  side.  There  he  was  confronted  by  a  strong' 
force  from  Vicksburg,  under  General  John  Bowen,  with  troops  advan- 
tageously posted  on  the  two  roads  and  the  broken  ridges  around  thenu 

McClemand's  troops  were  divided  for  the  occasion.  On  his  right  were 
the  divisions  of  Generals  Hovey,  Carr,  and  Smith,  and  on  his  left  that  of 
General  Osterhaus.     The  former,  superior  in  numbers  pressed  the  foe  on  its 

front  steadily  back  to 
Port  Gibson,  while  the 
latter   was    unable    ta 
move  for\^'ard  until  he 
was   re-enforced   by  a 
brigade  of  General  Lo- 
gan's  division   of  the 
advance     of    McPher- 
son's    corps.     Another 
brigade    of   the   same 
division    was    sent    to 
the    help    of   McCler- 
nand,  and  after  a  long 
and  severe  struggle  the 
Confederates   were  re- 
pulsed, late  m  the  after- 
noon, with  heavy  loss,  and  pursued  to  Port  Gibson.     Night  coming  on,  the 
Nationals  halted  and  rested  on  their  arms,  expecting  to  renew  the  contest  in 
the  morning.     But  the  Confederates  had  fled  across  Bayou  Pierre  during  the 
night,  burned  the  bridges  over  the  two  forks  of  the  bayou  behind  them,  and 
retreated  toward  Vicksburg.     So  ended  The  Battle  of  Port  Gibson. 

The  bridges  were  rebuilt  and  the  pursuit  of  the  Confederates  was  con- 
tinued. Meanwhile  Porter  was  directed  to  assail  Grand  Gulf  again,  but  on 
approaching  it,  on  the  3d  of  May,  he  found  it  deserted.  The  Confederates 
there,  flanked  by  the  Nationals  at  Port  Gibson,  had  joined  wnth  the  defeated 
troops  in  their  flight  toward  Vicksburg.  The  Nationals  followed  them 
closely  to  Hankinson's  Ferry,  on  the  Big  Black,  skirmishing  and  taking 
prisoners  on  the  way.'  Grant  at  once  made  arrangements  for  a  change  of 
his  base  of  supplies  from  Bruinsburg  to  Grand  Gulf. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Sherman,  with  the  Fifteenth  corps,  had  been 
operating  on  the  Yazoo  again.  He  had  been  left  above  Vicksburg,  with  the 
expectation  of  soon  following  McClemand  and  McPherson  down  the  west 
side  of  the  Mississippi.  On  the  28th  of  April  Grant  sent  him  word  that  he 
intended  to  attack  Grand  Gulf  the  next  day,  and  suggested  that  he  should 
make  a  feint  simultaneously  on  Haines's  Bluff.  Sherman  was  quick  to  act, 
and  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  he  started  fi'om  Milliken's 
Bend  for  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  with  Blair's  division,  in  ten  steamers. 
There  he  found  three  iron-clads'  and  several  unarmed  gun-boats,  under  Cap- 


1  The  National  loss  in  the  Battle  of  Port  Olbeon  (called  by  some  the  Battle  of  Thompflon's  Hill)  waa  840  men, 
of  whom  180  were  killed  and  the  remainder  wonnded.    They  c^tored  three  gnna,  four  flags,  and  960  prlaonertb 
*  Black  ffawk,  DeEalb,  and  C7u>ctav). 
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tain  Breese,  in  readiness  to  go  forward.     They  passed  up  the  river  and  spent 
the  night  at  the  mouth  of  the   Chickasaw  Bayou.     Early  the 
next  morning"  they  went  within  range  of  the  batteries  at  Haines's      *  *^^ 
Bluff,  and  for  four  hours  the  armored  gun-boats  and  the  Tyler 
assailed  the  fortifications  there.     Then  there  was  a  lull  in  the  fight  until 
toward  evening,  when  Blair's  brigade  was  landed  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Yazoo,  as  if  to   attack.     The  bombardment  was  resumed  and  kept  up  until 
dark,  when  the  troops  were  quietly  re-embarked.     The  assault  and  menace, 
with  reconnoissances,  were  repeated  the  next  day,  when  Sherman  received 
an  order  from  Grant  to  hasten  with  his  troops  down  the  west  side  of  the 
river  to  Grand  Gulf.     Sherman  kept  up  his  menaces  until  evening,  when  he 
quietly  withdrew  his  whole  force  to  Young's  Point,  whence  Blair's  division 
was  sent  to  Milliken's  Bend,  there  to  remain  until  other  troops,  expected 
from  above,  should  arrive.     The   divisions  of  Tuttle  and  Steele  marched 
rapidly  down  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  to  Hard  Times,  crossed  the 
river  there,  and  on  the  following  day*  joined  Grant's  troops  at     ^  ^     g 
Hankinson's  Ferry,   on  the   Big  Black.     Sherman's  feint   was 
entirely  successful  in  keeping  re-enforcements  from  the  Confederates  at  Port 
Gibson. 

Grant,  as  we  hAve  observed,  had  expected  to  send  troops  down  the  river  to 
assist  Banks  in  operations  against  Port  Hudson,  intending,  in  the  mean  time, 
to  remain  at  Grand  Gulf,  and  collect  there  ample  supplies  of  every  kind. 
Circumstances  compelled  him  to  change  his  purpose,  and  on  the  7th  of  May 
he  moved  his  army  forward  on  two  nearly  parallel  roads  on  the  eastern  «ide 
of  the  Big  Black  River.  These  columns  were  led  respectively  by  Generals 
McClemand  and  McPherson,  and  each  was  followed  by  portions  of  Sher- 
man's corps,  which  had  been  divided  for  the  purpose.  The  immediate  desti- 
nation of  the  army  was  the  important  railway  that  connects  Vicksburg  with 
Jackson,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  also  that  capital  itself, 
immediately  in  the  rear  of  Vicksburg.  Grant  intended  to  have  McClemand 
and  Sherman  strike  the  railway  between  the  stations  of  Bolton  and  Edwards, 
while  McPherson,  bending  his  course  more  to  the  east,  should  march  rapidly 
upon  Jackson  by  way  of  Raymond  and  Clinton,  destroy  the  railway  and 
telegraph  lines,  seize  the  capital,  commit  the  public  property  there  to  the 
flames,  and  then  push  westward  and  rejoin  the  main  force. 

Very  little  serious  opposition  to  the  Nationals  was  experienced  until  the 
morning  of  the  1 2th  of  May,  when  the  van  of  each  column  was  approaching 
the  railway.  On  the  previous  evening  Grant  had  telegraphed  to  Halleck 
that  he  was  doubtless  on  the  verge  of  a  general  engagement ;  that  he  should 
communicate  with  Grand  Gulf  no  more,  unless  it  should  be  necessary  to  send 
a  train  with  a  heavy  escort,  and  that  he  might  not  hear  from  him  again 
in  several  weeks.  He  and  his  army  were  now  committed  to  the  perilous  but 
extremely  important  task  of  capturing  Vicksburg.  That  night  McClemand's 
corps  was  on  and  near  the  Baldwin's  Ferry  road,  and  not  far  from  the  Big 
Black  River ;  Sherman's,  in  the  center  of  the  forming  line,  and  accompanied 
by  General  Grant,  was  at  and  beyond  Auburn ;  and  McPherson's  was  eight 
miles  to  the  right,  a  little  in  advance  of  Utica,  in  the  direction  of  Raymond. 

When,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  12th,  the  troops  moved  forward,  they 
began  to  encounter  stout  resistance.     The  most  formidable  opposition  was 
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in  front  of  McPherson,  who,  two  or  three  miles  from  Raymond,  the  capiUil 
of  Hinds  Coonty,  Mississippi,  encountered  two  Confederate  brigades  about 
six  thousand  strong,  under  Generals  Gregg  and  Walker  (commanded  by  the 
former),  well  posted  near  Famden's  Creek,  with  infantry  on  a  range  of  hillB, 
in  timber  and  in  ravines,  and  two  batteries  commanding  the  roads  oyer 
which  the  National;  were  approaching.  Logan  was  in  the  advance,  and  not 
only  received  the  first  heavy  blow  at  about  ten  o'clock,  but  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  battle  that  ensued.  Brisk  skirmishing  had  begun  sometime  before 
with  the  advance  cavalry,  under  Captain  Foster  It  speedily  developed  into 
a  severe  though  short  struggle. 

The  Confederates  were  mostly  concealed  in  the  woods,  but  their  fire  was 
soon  drawn  by  Logan's  Second  brigade,*  which  advanced  toward  their  cover- 
ing. Soon  afterward  De  Golyer's  (Eighth  Michigan)  battery  was  ordered 
forward  to  assist  in  dislodging  the  foe,  when  for  the  first  time  the  latter 
opened  their  batteries.  Finding  it  impossible  to  silence  the  Michigan  guns^ 
the  Confederates  dashed  forward  to  capture  them,  when  they  were  repulsed 
with  heavy  loss  by  two  shells  that  burst  among  their  advancing  troops. 
They  fled  beyond  the  creek  and  rallied. 

McPherson  now  ordered  an  advance  upon  the  new  position  of  the  Con- 
federates. The  movement  was  led  by  General  Dennis's  brigade,  supported 
by  General  Smith's.  A  very  severe  conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  Twentieth 
Ohio,  Twentieth  Illinois,  and  Twenty-third  Indiana,  lost  heavily.  The  Con- 
federates were  pushed  back  a  little,  yet  they  maintained  an  unbroken  fronts 
when  the  Eighth  Illinois,  Colonel  Sturgis,  charged  furiously  upon  them  with 
fixed  bayonets,  broke  the  line  into  fragments,  and  drove  them  fi*om  the  creek 
in  wild  disorder.  So  ended  Thb  Battlb  op  RAYMOxa  It  had  lasted  about 
three  hours. 

The  Confederates  rallied  and  retreated  in  fair  order  though  Raymond 
toward  Jackson,  followed  cautiously  by  Logan,  who  occupied  the  town  an 
hour  after  the  fight,*  and  found  there  Jackson  newspapers  of  the  day  before, 
announcing,  in  grandiloquent  style,  that  the  "  Yankees  had  been  whipped  at 
Grand  Gulf  and  Port  Gibson,  and  were  falling  back  to  seek  the  protection 
of  their  gun-boats.^"  During  the  engagement  McPherson  and  Logan  were 
seen  riding  along  the  lines  directing  the  battle,  and  exposed  to  death  every 
moment.     This  conduct  greatly  inspirited  their  troops. 

McClemand  and  Sherman  had  skirmished  pretty  heavily  while  McPher* 
son  was  struggling  at  Raymond,  and  when  the  result  of  that  struggle  was 
known  to  Grant,  he  ordered  the  other  corps  to  move  toward  Jackson.  He 
had  learned  that  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  the  ablest  of  the  Confederate 
leaders,  was  hourly  expected  at  Jackson,  to  take  the  command  of  the  Con- 
federate troops  in  that  region  in  person.  Perhaps  he  was  already  there. 
"  I  therefore  determined,"  Grant  said  in  his  report,  "  to  make  sure  pf  that 
place,  and  leave  no  enemy  in  my  rear." 

1  Composed  of  the  Twentieth,  Sixty -eiRhth  and  Seventy-eighth  Ohio,  and  Thirteenth  Illinois. 

'  The  Union  loss  in  this  battle  was  442,  of  whom  69  were  killed,  841  wounded,  and  82  mlsalng.  The  iota  of 
the  Confederates  was  828.  of  whom  108  were  killed,  and  720  were  wonnded  and  made  priaonersL  In  this  engage- 
ment the  Eighth  Illinois  and  Seventh  Texas,  which  &ced  each  other  at  Fort  Donelson,  now  had  a  fierce  encoan- 
ter.  ''The  Eighth  Missouri  (Union)  and  Tenth  Tennessee  (Confederate),  both  Irtah  regimenta,  here  met, 
and,^'  the  correspondent  of  the  CinoinnaH  Commercial  said,  **  exchanged  compliments  with  genuine  Hibernian. 
accent"^ 

*  (Torrespondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial^  May  18, 1868. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  13th,'  McPherson  pushed  on  to  Clinton,  which  he 
entered  unopposed  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  began    ^ 
tearing  up  the  railway  between  that  town  and  Jackson.     Sher- 
man was  marching  at  the  same  time  on  the  direct  road  from  Raymond  to 
Jackson,  while  McClemand  was  moving  to  a  point  near  Raymond.    That 
night  was,  a  tempestuous  one.     The  rain  fell  heavily,  and  made    ^ 
wretched  roads.     But  the  troops  under  Grant  were  never  over- 
come by  mud,  and  early  the  next  morning^  Sherman  and  McPherson  pushed 
on  toward  Jackson. 

McPherson  moved  at  five  o'clock,  with  General  Crocker's  division  (late 
Quinby's)  in  advance.  At  nine  these  encountered  and  drove  in  the  Confed- 
erate pickets,  five  miles  from  Jackson ;  and  two  and  a  half  miles  from  that 
city  they  were  confronted  by  a  heavy  Confederate  force,  consisting  chiefly 
of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  troops,  which  had  arrived  the  previous  even- 
ing, under  General  W.  H.  T.  Walker.  These  were  discovered  by  Crocker 
when  he  gained  the  brow  of  a  gentle  hill,  arranged  in  battle  order  along  the 
crest  of  a  ridge  over  which  the  road  to  Jackson  passed,  and  in  a  shallow 
ravine  at  its  foot.  Their  artillery  was  chiefly  on  their  right,  near  the  road, 
and  between  the  two  armies  were  broad  open  fields. 

Crocker  disposed  his  forces  in  battle  order  while  a  heavy  shower  of  rain 
was  falling,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  they  moved  to  the  attack  slowly  and  cau- 
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tiously,  preceded  by  a  line  of  skirmishers.  The  First  Missouri  battery  had 
been  placed  near  a  cotton-gin  in  the  open  field,  and  Crocker  now  threw  out 
two  brigades  (Colonel  Sanborn's  and  Colonel  Holmes's)  on  the  right  and  left 
of  it,  supported  by  Colonel  Boomer's.  His  skirmishers  were  soon  met  by 
such  volleys  from  the  infantry  in  the  hollow,  that  they  were  recalled. 
Crocker  saw  that  the  foe  in  that  hollow  as  well  as  on  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
must  be  dislodged,  or  the  National  troops  must  retire ;  so  he  ordered  a 
charge  by  his  whole  line,  with  loaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets.     Instantly 

>  This  Is  a  view  on  the  principal  battle-groond  near  Jackson,  aa  it  appeared  when  the  writer  sketched  It, 
late  In  April,  186d.  .It  was  taken  from  the  open  field  over  which  Crocker's  troops  odyanced  to  the  charge.  In 
the  middle  ground  traversed  by  a  fence  is  seen  the  raylne  out  of  which  the  Confederates  were  driven,  and  on 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  where  thej  broke  and  fled,  are  seen  the  chimneys  of  the  ruined  mansion  of  O.  P.  Wright,  on 
whose,  farm  the  battle  was  fought.  The  brow  of  the  hill  on  the  left,  where  the  road  passes  over,  is  the  plaoo 
where  the  Confederate  cannon  were  planted. 
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the  troops  moved  steadily  forward  with,  banners  flying,  unchecked  by  heavy 
volleys  of  musketry,  and  pushed  the  Confederates  out  of  the  ravine,  and* up 
the  slopes  to  the  crest  where  their  artillery  was  planted.  Still  onward 
Crocker  pressed,  when  the  astonished  Confederates  brokje  and  fled  toward 
the  city,  closely  chased  for  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  earthworks  which  formed 
the  inner  defenses  of  Jackson.  There  the  batteries  of  McMurray  and  Dillon 
poured  a  storm  of  grape  and  canister  upon  the  swarming  Confederates,  and 
under  its  cover  the  Nationals  were  halted  and  re-formed,  with  the  intention 
of  immediately  assailing  the  works,  ©ut  there  was  no  occasion.  They 
were  empty.  The  garrison  had  fled.  Sherman  had  come  up  and  shelled 
them  out  of  their  works  at  another  point,  and  now  troops  and  civil  officers 
and  leading  secessionists  had  evacuated  the  city  and  fled  northward,  the 
Governor  carrying  away  as  many  State  papers  as  possible,  and  the  State 
Treasurer  bearing  away  the  public  funds.  McPherson  and  Sherman  entered 
Jackson  in  triumph,  finding  there  seventeen  cannon  which  the  Confederates 
had  abandoned ;  and  standing  around  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute,  which 
was  used  as  a  hospital,  were  tents  enough  to  shelter  an  entire  division. 
They  found,  the  commissary  and  quartermaster  stores  in  flames. 

So  ended  Thb  Battle  of  Jackson,  in  the  capture  of  the  city,  and  the 
unfurling  of  the  National  flag  over  the  State  House  of  Mississippi  by  the 
Fifty-ninth  Indiana.  General  Grant  entered  the  town  that  night,  and  learned 
that  General  Johnston  had  arrived,  taken  command  of  the  Department,  and 
ordered  Pemberton  to  move  out  immediately  from  Vicksburg,  cross  the  Big 
Black  River,  and  fall  upon  the  National  rear.  The  reason  of  the  flight  of 
the  troops  northward  from  Jackson  now  seemed  plain.  No  doubt  Johnston 
intended  to  have  them  form  a  junction  with  Pemberton,  and  crush  Grant 
by  the  weight  of  superior  numbers.  Grant  perceived  the  menacing  peril, 
and  instantly  took  measures  for  striking  Pemberton  before  such  junction 
should  be  effected.  For  this  purpose  he  gave  orders  for  a  concentration  of 
his  forces  in  the  direction  of  Edwards's  Station,  which  was  about  tfwo  miles 

from  the  railway  bridge  over  the 
Big  Black  River.  McPherson  was 
directed  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Clin- 
ton the  next  morning,* 
**^8«.'^  and  McClemand's  scat- 
tered divisions*  were  or- 
dered to  march  simultaneously 
toward  Bolton's  Station  and  concen- 
trate, while  Sherman  was  directed 
to  remain  in  Jackson  only  long 
enough  to  cause  a  thorough  destruc- 
tion of  the  railways,  military  facto- 
ries, arsenal,  bridges,  a  large  cotton 
factory,  stores,  and  other  public 
property,  and  then  to  rejoin  the  main 
army. 

1  One  division  of  McCIernand's  troops  was  then  in  Clinton,  another  at  Mississippi  Springs,  a  third  at  Ray- 
mond,  and  a  fmrth,  with  Blair's  division  of  Sherman's  corps,  with  a  wagon  train  between  Baymond  and  Utio^ 
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Early  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  General  Grant  was  pretty  accurately 
informed,  by  two  persons  who  had  been  employed  on  the  railway,  and  who 
had  come  through  Pemberton's  lines,  of  the  position,  strength,  and  intentioug 
of  that  commander,  who  had  been  for  two  or  three  days  near  Edwards'f 
Station.  They  informed  him  that  Pemberton's  force  was  about  twenty-five 
thousand  strong,  composed  of  eighty  regiments,  with  ten  batteries  of  artil- 
lery, and  that  he  was  moving  forward  with  the  intention  of  attacking  the 
National  rear.  This  was  confinnatory  of  information  already  received,  and 
Grant  resolved  to  strike  first.  Blair  was  ordered  to  push  forward  with  his 
division  toward  Edwards's  Station,  and  McClemand  and  Osterhaus  were 
directed  to  follow  immediately,  while  McPherson  was  ordered  to  keep  up 
communication  with  McClemand  on  another  road.  In  order  to  prevent  any 
miscarriage.  Grant  sent  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilson,  of  Iiis  staff,  to  ]\IcClei> 
nand,  to  explain  the  situation,  and  urge  him  to  move  promptly.  Then  the 
Commander-in-Chief  hastened  to  the  front,  to  have  a  personal  direction  of 
the  movements  there. 

Pemberton,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  rather  tardy  and  timid  leader^ 
had  advanced  a  few  miles  eastward  from  his  fortifications  near  Edwards's 
Station.     On  the  day  of  the  battle  at  Jackson,*  he  had  received  a 
dispatch  from  Johnston  at  that  place,  "suggesting,  not  order-     *^^**' 
ing,"  he  afterward  said,  a  combined  attack  on  McPherson  at 
Clinton,  when  Pemberton  called  a  council,  and,  pursuant  to  its  decision,  pre- 
pared  to  attack  the  next  morning,  quite  unconscious  that  his  chief  had 
already  been  made  a  fugitive  by  the  very  troops  he  was  about  to  fall  upon. 

A  branch  of  Baker's  Creek  was  so  swollen  by  the  rains  that  ho  wag 
delayed  until  the 
afternoon,  when  he 
advanced  four  or 
five  miles  to  a  strong 
position  on  broken 
ground,  near  the 
railway,  and  not  far 
from  Baker's  Creek, 

known  as  the  Cham- 

'I 

pion  Hills,  where  he  '< 
received  a  note  from 
Johnston  directing 
him  to  move  north- 
ward, so  as  to  form 
a  junction  with  that 
officer's  shattered 
forces.  Pemberton 
at  once  sent  his 
trains  back  to  the 
Big  Black,  and  was 

about  to  follow  with  his  troops,  when  he  found  Grant  close  upon  him,  and  he 
felt  compelled  to  remain  and  fight.  He  was  iK)sted  across  the  main  Vicks- 
burg  dirt  road  that  led  to  Edwards's  Station,  with  a  high  undulating  hill  on 
the  left,  crowned  with  a  dense  forest.  General  W.  W.  Loring  commanded 
Vol.  n.— 77 
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his  right.  General  John  Bowen,  who  had  been  driven  from  Port  Gibson, 
led  his  center,  and  General  Carter  L.  Stevenson  commanded  his  lefl.  To 
reach  Pemberton's  line  from  the  road  the  Nationals  had  to  cross  two  open 
fields,  and  ascend  a  steep  slope  dotted  with  stumps  of  trees,  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  the  foe  in  thick  woods. 

General  Hovey's  division  held  the  advance  in  front  of  Pemberton,  and 
when  Grant  arrived*  bis  skirmishers  were  close  to  the  pickets  of 
*  ^sei**  ^^*  ^^^'  *"^  ^^^  troops  were  coming  rapidly  into  line.  McPher- 
son's  corps  (excepting  Ransom's  brigade),  which  soon  came  up, 
was  thrown  to  the  right  of  the  road,  and  threatened  Pemberton's  rear. 
There  were  promises  of  immediate  success  in  case  of  a  strife,  but  Grant, 
unwilling  to  risk  a  battle  without  evidently  sufficient  numbers  to  gain  a  vic- 
tory, forbade  an  attack  until  McClemand's  corps  should  be  near.  That  corps 
was  advancing  from  Bolton's  Station,  and  Grant  sent  an  urgent  messenger 
for  its  commander  to  hasten  forward.  Then  he  listened  anxiously,  but  in 
vain,  for  McClemand's  guns.  He  knew  the  belligerents  were  too  close 
together  to  allow  much  delay.  At  length  firing  commenced,  and  at 
eleven  o'clock  a  battle  had  fairly  begun.  Hovey's  division,  composed  of  » 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  troops,  was  bearing  the  brunt.  His  first 
brigade,  mostly  Indiana  troops,  under  General  McGinn  is,  opened  the  battle 
gallantly.  The  Confederates  brought  two  batteries  of  four  guns  each  to 
bear  upon  them  from  a  ridge.  One  of  these  was  charged  upon  and  captured 
by  the  Eleventh  Indiana*  and  Twenty-ninth  Wisconsin,  and  the  other  by  the 
Forty-sixth  Indians^  But  after  a  severe  struggle  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
against  constantly  increasing  numbers  (for  Pemberton  massed  his  troops  on 
his  right  so  as  to  crush  and  turn  Grant's  left),  Hovey's  infantry  were  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  half  a  mile,  to  the  position  of  his  artillery,  leaving  behind 
them  the  captured  guns.  There  Ilovey  was  re-enforced  by  a  portion  of 
Crocker's  (late  Quinby's)  division,  when  he  re-formed,  and,  massing  his 
artillery,  which  was  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Dillon's  Wisconsin  bat- 
tery, he  renewed  the  fight  with  great  spirit. 

In  the  mean  time  Logan's  division  of  McPherson's  dorps  (its  second  bri- 
gade, under  General  IL  D.  Legget,  forming  on  the  right  of  Hovey)  had  fallen 
upon  Stevenson,  on  Pemberton's  left.  Seeing  this,  Pemberton  sent  two  of 
Bowen's  brigades  to  assist  Stevenson,  and  ordered  General  Loring  to  join 
Bowen  and  the  remainder  of  his  division,  in  further  attempts  to  crush  and 
turn  Grant's  left.  Loring  refused  obedience,  and  seemed  like  a  man 
demented.  The  battle  Avcnt  on  without  him,  with  varied  fortunes,  until  late 
in  the  afternoon,  when  Stevenson's  line,  which  had  fought  most-  gallantly, 
began  to  bend  under  Logan's  severe  pressure,  and  at  ^\e  o'clock  broke  and 
fell  back  in  confusion.  Meanwhile  the  divisions  of  Osterhaus  and  Carr,  of 
McClemand's  corps,  had  come  up,  but  did  not  engage  very  severely  in  the 
battle. 

With  that  demolition  of  Pemberton's  left^  the  Confederates  became 
so  confused  and  disheartened  that  nothing  better  seemed  left  for  them 
than  flight.     Loring,  with  his  troops  sharing  the  panic  of  their  leader,  had 

I  This  was  the  fttinons  r»ff meiit  of  ZouTes,  first  orga&lied  hj  Colonel  (slUrward  Mi0or-O«iienl)  Lswit 
WsUaoe.    8««  pago  517,  yolams  L 
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already  moved  from  the  field,  leaving  his  artillery  bebiad,  and  a  large  nam< 
b^r  of  his  men  as  prisoners,  and  was  making  his  way  to  Johnston'l»  eamp  at 
Canton.  Seeing  this,  Pemberton  ordered  his  whole  army  to  retreat  toward 
the  Big  Black,  when  Grant,  who  had  been  on  the  field  directing  his  troops 
in  battle,  ordered  the  fresh  brigades  of  Osterhaus  and  Carr  to  follow  with 
all  speed  to  that  river,  and  to  cross  it  if  possible.  In  his  flight,  and  in  this 
instant  pursuit,  Pemberton  lost  many  of  his  troops  made  prisoners.  Thus 
ended  The  Battle  op  Champion  Hills,  or  Baker's  Creek,  a^  it  is  sometimes 
called,  it  having  been  fought  near  that  stream.  It  was  "  fought  mainly," 
Grant  said  in  his  report,  "  by  General  Hovey's  division  of  McClemand's 
corps,  and  Generals  Logan  and  Quinby's  divisions  (the  latter  commanded  by 
General  M.  M.  Crocker)  of  McPherson's  corps."* 

The  Confederates  were  pursued  until  after  dark  that  night,  with  a  loss  of 
some  men,  and  a  train  of  cars  loaded  with  provisions  and  ordnance  stores 
captured,  and  a  large  quantity  of  similar  and  other  stores  which  they  them- 
selves burned.  McClernand  accompanied  the  pursuing  party,  with  whom 
he  bivouacked  that  night  on  the  hill  overlooking  Edwards's  Station,  and  the 
broad  and  fertile  plain  between  it  and  the  Big  Black.  Early  the  following 
morning — a  beautiful  Sabbath  morning  in  May* — ^the  pursuit  was 
resumed,  but  not  continued  long,  for  it  was  found  that  the  Con-  *f^''* 
federates  were  well  posted  on  both  sides  of  the  Big  Black  at  the 
railway  bridge,  and  were  strongly  fortified.  On  the  bottom,  near  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  stream,  they  had  a  line  of  well-armed  works,  in  front  of  which, 
and  about  a  mile  irom  the  river,  was  a  bayou  that  formed  an  efficient  ditch, 
with  a  line  of  rifle-pits  behind  it.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  the 
bank  was  steep  and  covered  with  works,  well  armed  with  heavy  guns ;  and 
back  of  these,  at  a  little  distance,  was  a  forest.  Behind  the  defenses  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  river,  to  meet  the  first  onset  of  the  pursuers,  were  the 
brigades  of  Green,  Villepigue,  and  Cockrell.  Just  above  the  railway  bridge, 
Pemberton  had  constructed  a  passage-way  for  troops,  composed  of  steamboat 
hulks.  • 

General  Carr's  division  occupied  the  extreme  advance  of  the  pursuing 
columns.  A  heavy  line  of  skirmishers,  supported  by  two  brigades  of  his 
division,  were  deployed  in  the  woods  on  the  right  of  the  road,  while  Oster- 
haus's  division  was  similarly  posted  on  the  left  of  it.  Very  soon  Carr's  skir- 
mishers were  hotly  engaged  with  those  of  the  foe,  which  had  come  out  to 
meet  them,  and  speedily  a  severe  battle  was  raging  between  the  two  armies 
in  the  thick  forest.  This  continued  for  about  three  hours,  when  General 
Lawler,  commanding  Carr's  extreme  right,  discovered  a  good  opportunity 
for  a  charge.     He  gave  the  order,  and  right  gallantly  his  brigade,  composed 


1  Tho  NatioDttl  loss  In  the  battle,  as  reported  by  Grant,  waa  2.45T,  of  whom  426  were  klUod,  1.S42  woanded, 
and  189  oilsalog.  Hovey^a  division  alone  lost  1,302,  or  one-third  of  its  entire  namber.  The  Confederate  loaa  la 
unknown,  as  no  official  account  was  given.  It  was  estimated  in  killed  and  wounded  aa  qnito  equal  to  that  of 
the  National  forces,  besides  almost  2,000  prisoners,  18  guns,  and  a  hirge  quantity  of  small  arms.  Among 
their  killed  waa  General  Loyd  Tighlman,  who  was  captunnl  at  Fort  Henry  the  previous  year.  He  waa  killed 
by  a  shell  tnm  one  of  the  guns  of  the  Chicago  Mercantile  battery.  Indiana  waa  mwe  largely  represented  in  Um 
desperate  battle  of  Champion  Hills  than  any  other  State. 

The  Twenty-fourth  Iowa  was  called  the  **  Methodist  regiment,^  Its  principal  oflBcera  and  a  large  portion  of 
lu  men  being  of  that  denomination.  They  fought  most  galUntly,  and  at  evening,  after  the  battle  was  over, 
they  held  a  reltgtoua  meeting,  and  made  the  bllla  reaound  with  the  gimnd  air  and  storing  words  of  **  Old 
Hundred.** 
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of  the  Twenty-first,  Twenty-second,  and  Twenty-third  Iowa,  and  Eleventli 
Wisconsin,  sprang  forward  with  cheers,  and  drove  the  foe  to  his  intr^nch- 
ments ;  not,  howe^r,  without  suffering  fearfully  from  an  enfilading  fire  from 
a  curtain  of  the  Confederate  breast-works,  which  prostrated  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  their  number.  Undismayed,  they  waded  the  bayou,  pressed  for- 
ward, delivered  and  received  heavy  volleys  of  bullets,  and  rushed  upon  the 
foe  with  fixed  bayonets  before  the  latter  had  time  to  reload.  Meanwhile 
many  of  the  Confederates  within  the  intrenchments  fled  to  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  and  communicated  to  the  troops  there  their  own  irrepressible  panic. 


THB  PASaAOX  OP  THB  BIO   BLACK   BXVBB.* 

They  expected  the  Nationals  would  immediately  cross  the  river  and  assail 
them,  and  so  they  burned  the  two  bridges,  cut  off  the  retreat  of  their  com- 
rades who  were  yet  fighting,  and  fled  pell-mell  toward  the  safer  region  of 
the  defenses  around  Vicksburg,  making  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  pale  with 
affright,  and  forebodings  of  the  greatest  calamities  impending.  Pemberton 
and  his  staff,  it  is  said,  tried  to  prevent  the  incendiarism  and  stop  the  flight, 
but  in  vain.  The  assailed  garrison,  abou^  fifteen  hundred  strong,  were  cap- 
tured, with  seventeen  guns  (a  part  of  them  taken  from  Grant  the  day  before), 
several  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  a  large  quantity  of  commissary  stores, 
and  losing,  besides,  twenty  killed  and  two  hundred  and  forty-two  wounded. 
Thus  ended  The  Battle  op  the  Bio  Black  River,  in  which  Osterhaus  was 
wounded,  when  his  command  devolved  temporarily  upon  Brigadier-General 
Av  L.Lee. 

McClemand  could  not  immediately  follow  the  fugitives  toward  Vicks- 
burg. Their  retreat  was  covered  by  the  batteries  and  sharp-shooters  on  the 
high  western  bank  of  the  river,  who  for  hours  kept  the  Nationals  from  con- 
structing floating  bridges.  Grant's  only  pontoon  train  was  with  Sherman, 
who,  under  his  chief's  orders,  and  while  the  events  we  have  just  been  consid- 
ering were  occurring,  had  been  making  his  way  from  Jackson  to  Bridgeport, 
on  the  Big  Black,  a  few  miles  above  the  railway  bridge.     He  arrived  there 

1  This  was  the  appo-orance  at  the  passage  of  the  railway  travel  between  Jackson  and  Vicksburg,  over  the 
Big  Black  River,  as  it  appeared  to  the  writer  when  ho  made  the  sketch,  In  April,  186<«,froni  the  eastern  side  uf 
the  stream,  while  on  his  way  firom  Vicksburg  to  Jackson.  Tho  passengers  had  crossed  the  river  on  the  pontoon 
bridge  seen  in  the  sketch,  and  while  waiting  for  tho  cars  to  start,  the  drawing  was  made.  On  the  left  ar«  seen 
the  piers  of  ihe  railroad  bridge  destroyed  by  the  Confederates,  and  beyond  the  stream  are  the  high  banka,  wiik 
the  forest  near,  on  which  the  Confederate  batteries  were  planted. 
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daring  the  afternoon  of  the  1 7th,  and  prepared  to  cross  the  stream  in  the 
morning.  The  Confederates  at  the  railway  bridge,  finding  themselves 
fianked,  fled  to  Vicksburg.  Then  McClemand's  men  constructed  a  floating 
bridge  there  and  just  above,  over  which  his  and  McPherson's  corps  crossed 
the  next  morning  at  about  eight  oVlock.  Sherman  crossed  at  the  same 
hour,*  and  all  pressed  on  over  the  wooded  and  broken  country 
toward  Vicksburg.  Three  miles  and  a  half  from  that  city  Sher-  *^J^*^ 
man  turned  to  the  right  and  took  possession  of  the  Walnut  Hills, 
near  the  Chickasaw  Bayou,'  without  opposition,  and  cutting  off  the  Confed- 
erates at  Haines's  Bluff  McPherson  followed  Sherman's  track  some  distance 
to  the  point  where  he  turned  to  the  right,  and  halted,  while  McClemand, 
advancing  on  the  line  of  the  retreat  of  the  Confederates,  on  the  direct  high- 
way from  Jackson  to  Vicksburg,  bent  his  course  a  little  to  the  left,  and  took 
position  at  Mount  Albans,  so  as  to  cover  the  roads  leading  out  of  Vicksburg 
on  the  southeast.  So,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  May,  Grant's  army, 
which  for  more  than  a  fortnight  had  subsisted  off  the  countiy  in  which  it  was 
moving,  completely  invested  Vicksburg  on  the  land  side,  and,  by  a  success- 
ful movement  of  Admiral  Porter,  his  base  of  supplies  was  changed  from 
Grand  Gulf  to  the  Yazoo. 

Let  us  see  what  Porter  did.     On  the  morning  of  the  16  th*  he 
went  to  the  Yazoo.     He  left  several  of  his  iron-clad  steamere  *^' 

below  Vicksburg,  while  others  in  the  Yazoo  were  ready  for  co-operation  with 
Grant.     When  on  the  1 8th  he  heard  the  booming  of  guns  in  the  rear  of  the 
city,  he  knew  that  the  army  was  approaching,  and  very  soon  he  saw  through 
his  glass  National  troops  on  the  Walnut  Hills.     These  were  Sherman's  men. 
Porter  immediately  sent  Lieutenant-Commander  Breese  up  the  Yazoo  with 
the  D€  KaU)^  Choctaw^  Romeo^  and  Forest  Moae^  to  open  communication 
with  the  army,  which  was  accomplished 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.     The  De 
Kalb  then  pushed  on  toward  Haines's 
Bluff,  which  the  Confederates  had  al- 
ready commenced   to  evacuate.     The 
latter  fled  precipitately,  leaving  every- 
thing behind  them,  such  as  stores,  am- 
munition, gun-carriages,  and  an  admira- 
bly constructed  camp.    All  these  Porter 
destroyed,  and  the  next  day  he  sent 
Lieutenant  Walker,  with  five  gun-boats, 
to  Yazoo  City.   Walker  found  the  navy, 

yard   and  vessels  in  flames,  and   the  

citizens  ready  to  sun-ender  the  town,      «*"«»«««>«'»  hbad-quabt™  in  vic«buro.« 
with   fifteen   hundred   sick   soldiers   in   the  hospital.      Other  public  prop- 
erty which  the  Confederates  had  not  destroyed  Walker  burned,*  and  then 

1  Sit?  map  on  page  57  S. 

•  This  Is  a  view  of  the  fine  residence  of  C.  A.  Manlove,  on  Cherrj  Street,  Vicksburg,  when  the  writer 
sketched  it,  to  IS6«,  which  was  occupied  by  General  Petnberton  as  his  head-qoarters  daring  the  siege  of  Vicks- 
barg.     It  is  a  brick  building,  stuccoed,  with  a  pleasant  garden  in  front  of  it 

*  Among  the  vessels  on  the  stocks  at  Yazoo  City  was  the  Republic^  a  ram  three  hundred  and  t^n  feet  in 
length  and  seventy-flve  In  widih.  Also  another  called  the  JifoM^  which  was  r«wly  for  plating.  The  navy, 
yard  was  well  supplied  with  machinery  and  workshops,  and  such  as  were  not  on  fire  when  he  arrived,  Walkar 
•ommltted  to  the  flames^ 
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returned  without  opposition,  excepting  by  some  ambushed  riflemen  and  a 
battery  at  Liverpool  Landing,  where  he  was  fired  upon,  and  lost  one  killed 
and  eight  wounded.  Before  Walker's  return  Porter  had  forwarded  to  Grant's 
army  much  needed  supplies. 

Now,  with  nothing  to  fear  on  rear  or  flank,  excepting  th^  troops  under 
General  Johnston,  beyond  the  Big  Black,  Grant  closely  invested  Vicksburg, 
and  commenced  the  siege  proper,  with  Sherman  occupying  the  right  of  his 
line,  McPhereon  the  center,  and  McClemand  the  left.  Pemberton  had 
reorganized  his  shattered  army  within  his  defenses,  with  General  Martin  L. 
Smith  on  his  left.  General  Forney  in  the  center.  General  Stevenson  on  the 
right,  and  General  Bowen  in  reserve.  He  had  received  a  letter  from  John- 
ston, written  on  the  1 7th,  saying : — "  If  Haines's  Bluff  be  untenable,  Vicks- 
burg is  of  no  value  and  cannot  be  held. If  it  be  not  too  late, 

evacuate  Vicksburg  and  its  dependencies,  and  march  to  the  northeast." 

It  was  indeed  "  too  late,"  and  Pemberton,  perplexed  by  conflicting  orders 
from  General  Johnston  and  Jefferson  Davis,*  was  compelled  to  remain  and 
see  the  commencement  of  a  close  siege  of  his  position,  when  he  had  only 
sixty  days'  rations  for  his  troops. 

>  Dayfs  appears  to  have  been  exceedingly  nnxloas  to  keep  the  horron  of  war  from  his  own  State,  without 
regard  to  the  sufferings  of  others.  He  had  sent  Johnston  to  Tennessee  in  November  previoos,  with  full  powers 
to  control  the  armies  under  Bragg,  E.  Kirby  Smith,  and  Pemberton.  and  yet  he  was  continually  interfering  with 
his  plans  of  campaign,  and  making  every  thing  bend  to  the  defense  of  his  own  State  of  Mississippi  Whra 
Bragg,  menaced  by  Kosecrans  in  December,  needed  strengthening,  he  ordered  Stevenson's  brigade  of  ten 
thousand  men  to  be  detached  (h>m  Bragg's  command,  and  sent,  without  sufficient  transportation,  six  hundred 
miles,  to  rc-enforoe  Pemberton.  Johnston  hatl  oamestly  protested  ngainst  the  mvasare,  but  in  vain,  and  Dnvia, 
stimnUted  by  his  inordinate  conceit,  and  reveling  in  power,  treated  Johnston's  opinions  almost  with  con  tempt. 
And  now,  when  Johnston  was  more  intent  upon  saving  Pemberton's  army  than  Vicksburg  or  Port  Hudson,  and 
directed  him  to  nnite  his  forces  and  beat  Grant,  saying,  **  Success  will  win  back  all  you  will  abandon  to  gain  it,** 
DaviN  without  Johnston^s  knowledge,  telegraphed  to  Pemberton  (May  T,  IMS)  to  hold  both  Vicksbui^  and  Port 
Hudson.  It  was  this  order  that  midt  Pemberton  so  weak  that  he  ooald  not  a?oid  being  finally  shut  up  la 
Vicksburg  by  Grant 
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VAZOO  CITY/ 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

8IE0B  ABD  CAFTUBE  OF  VICKSBUBO  AJSTD  POBT  HUDSON. 

N  immediate  assault  upon  the  defenses  of  Vicksburg 
seemed  to  Grant  an  imperative  necessity.    His  army 
was  not  strong  enough  to  invest  the  post  so  abso* 
lutely  as  to  make  a  sortie  by  Pemberton,  for  the 
purpose  of  joining   his  forces  with   Johnston,  in 
^  Grant's  rear,  an  impossibility.    He  was  holding  a  line 
almost  twenty  miles  in  extent,  from  the  Yazoo  to 
the  Mississippi  at  Warrenton,  and  so  thin  on  its 
extreme  lefl  that   it  was  little  more  than  a  series 
of   pickets.       Johnston  was    at    Canton,   receiving    re-enforcements    from 
Bragg's  army,  in  Tennessee,  for  his  five  thousand  troops  with  whom  he  fled 
from  Jackson.'    He  was  making  every  exertion  in  his  power  to  collect  a  force 
sufficient  to  warrant  him  in  falling  upon  Grant's  rear,  and  endeavoring  to 
compel  him  to  raise  the  siege.    That  danger  was  imminent,  and  there  seemed 
but  one  way  to  avert  it, 
and  that  was  by  a  speedy 
capture  of  the  post  and 
garrison.    If  Grant  could 
possess  himself  of  Vicks- 
burg    immediately,     he 
might  turn   upon   John- 
ston and  drive  him  from 
the  State  of  Mississippi, 
and,  holding  all  of  the 
railroads,    and    practical 
military  highways,  effect- 
ually secure  to  the  Na- 
tionals all  territory  west 
of  the  Tombigbee  River, 
thereby  saving  the  Gov- 
ernment  the  sending  of 
re-enforcements    to    him 
which     were     so     much 
needed    elsewhere.       In 
.  view  of  impending  dan- 
ger, and  of  the  importance  of  the  immediate  capture  of  Vicksburg,  and  with 
the  belief  that  in  the  then  demoralized  ptate  of  Pemberton's  army,  because 
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of  recent  reverses,  the  task  would  be  comparatively  easy,  Gnmt  resolved 
to  attempt  it.  His  troops  were  impatient  to  possess  the  object  of  their  toils 
for  months,  and  he  was  satisfied  that,  if  an  immediate  assault  should  end  in 
failure,  they  would  work  better  in  the  trenches  while  prosecuting  a  regular 
siege,  than  they  would  do  if  denied  an  opportunity  to  capture  the  post  by 
direct  assault.  Grant  therefore  prepared  to  storm  the  Confederate  works  on 
the  day  after  the  arrival  of  his  troops  before  them,  which  had  occurred  on 
the  anniversary  of  Farragut's  advent  there  the  year  before.  He  made  his 
head-quarters  in  his  tent,  pitched  in  a  canebrakc  near  an  immense  tree,  in  the 
edge  of  a  wood  on  the  farm  of  K  B.  Willis,  about  three  miles  northeast 
fix)m  Vicksburg,  and  there  he  issued  his  orders  for  assault. 

Grant  ordered  the  attack  to  be  commenced  at  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  19th.*    It  was  begun  by  Sherman's  corps,  which  was 
*^*      "  nearest  the  works  on  the  nortlieastem  side  of  the  city,  which  lay 
on  both  sides  of  the  old  Jackson  road,  the  one  on  the  right,  in  approaching 

the  town,  known  as 
Fort  Hill,  and  the  one 
on  the  left  as  Fort.  Beau- 
regard. The  attack 
was  directed  upon  the 
former.  Blair's  divi- 
sion took  the  lead,  fol- 
lowed by  Tuttle's  as  a 
support.  As  it  moved, 
it  occupigd  both  -sides 
of  the  road.  The  ground 
was  very  rough,  and 
was  cleft  by  deep 
chasms,  in  which  were 
trees     standing     and 

the  entire  front  of  the  Confederate  works  was  such  a  tangle  of  hills  and 
obstacles  that  the  approach  was  excessively  difficult  and  perilous. 

There  had  been  artillery  skirmishing  and  sharp-shooting  all  the  morning: 
now  there  was  to  be  close  work.  Both  parties  were  nerved  for  the  task. 
Steadily  Blair's  regiments  moved  on,  and  their  first  blow  was  given  to  Gene- 
ral Schoup's  Louisiana  brigade,  which  struck  back  powerfully  and  manfully. 
After  a  slight  rcftoil,  Blair's  troops  moved  on  across  the  ditch  to  the  exterior 
slope  of  the  works,  where  the  Thirteenth  Regulars,  of  General  Giles  Smith's 
brigade,  planted  the  flag  of  the  Republic,  but  at  the  cost  of  seventy-seven  of 
its  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  its  leader,  Captain  Washington,  being  among 
the  fatally  wounded.  The  Eighty-third  Indiana  and  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-seventh  Illinois  also  gallantly  gained  the  slope,  but  all  were  unable 


»  This  Is  a  vipw  of  tho  place  of  Gmnt>  hoad-qnftrt?rs,  as  It  appeared  when  the  writer  sketcbe<l  It,  on  the  l»th 
of  April,  186«.  Ho  wosaocompanleil  to  the  spot  by  Captain  White,  of  General  T.  .1.  Wo«.rs  staff,  who  was  cm 
the  sUff  of  General  Legget  during  the  siege,  and  was  Tory  often  at  head-quoriers.  There  they  found  the  inott- 
ktur  of  Grant*s  telegraph,  sdbn  in  the  picUire  on  the  sapling  between  the  large  tree  and  the  tent.  The  positiott 
and  form  of  Orant^s  tent  and  its  veranda,  cotnposi^d  of  a  rnde  frame- work  covered  with  cane-leaves,  were  irive« 
to  the  writer  by  diptaln  White,  and  a  delineation  of  It  which  he  prononnoe«l  correct,  was  added  to  the  sketo^ 
and  so  restores  the  appearance  of  the  head-qaarters  at  the  time  of  the  siege. 
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to  enter,  in  the  face  of  the  most  determined  resistance.  Perceiving  that  they 
were  exposed  to  destruction  in  detail,  Sherman  recalled  them  at  dark  to 
places  of  isafety  behind  the  hills,  and  the  assault  was  abandoned.  The  other 
corps  succeeded  in  getting  into  good  positions  nearer  the  Confederate  works 
while  this  struggle  was  going  on  at  the  right,  but  did  not  participate  much 
in  the  contest  of  the  day. 

Two  days  succeeding  this  attack  were  occupied  in  heavy  skirmishing,  in 
bringing  up  from  the  Yazoo  and  distributing  supplies  to  the  army,  making 
roads,  planting  cannon,  and  otherwise  preparing  for  another  assault.  Grant 
informed  Admiml  Porter  of  his  intentions,  and  requested  him  to 
engage  the  batteries  on  the  river  front,  on  the  night  of  the  2l8t,* 
as  a  diversion,  as  he  intended  to  storm  their  works  on  the  land  side  with  his 
entire  ai-my  the  following  morning.  Porter  opened  fire  accordingly,  and  all 
night  long  he  kept  six  mortal's  playing  upon  the  town  and  the  works,  and 
sent  the  Benton^  Mound  Citt/y  and  Caronddet  to  shell  the  water  batteries 
and  other  places  where  troops  might  be  resting.  It  was  a  fearful  night  in 
Vicksburg,  but  the  next  day  was  more  fearful  still.  It  dawned  gloriously. 
The  sky  was  unclouded,  and  the  troops  and  citizens  within  the  circum- 
vallating  lines  of  the  Confederates  weixj  so  encouraged  by  the  failure  of  the 
assault  on  the  1 9th,  that  they  had  no  doubt  that  the  garrison  could  hold  out 
until  succor  should  arrive. 

Grant  ordered  an  assault  by  his  whole  line  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  22d.  That  thei'e  might  be  perfect  concert  of  action,  the  corps  com- 
manders set  their  watches  by  his,  and  at  a  proper  time  the  chief  took  position 
near  McPherson's  front,  where  he  might  overlook  much  of  the  field  ol*  strife. 
At  the  appointed  hour  the  storming  columns  all  moved  forward,  while  Por- 
ter's mortars  and  the  cannon  of  his  gun-boats  were  pelting  the  batteries  and 
the  city  furiously  with  shot  and  shell,  and  receiving  in  i*etum  many  a  crush- 
ing reply  from  the  mouths  of  "  Whistling  Dick,"  on  the  main  fort,*  and  other 
heavy  guns. 

As  on  the  19th,  so  now,  Blair's  division  formed  the  advance  of  Sherman's 
column,  its  van  being  the  brigade  of  General  Hugh  S.  Ewing,  of  the  Thirtieth 
Ohio,  with  those  of  Giles  Smith  and  T.  Kilby  Smith  following  in  support. 
In  the  advance  sharp-shooters  were  actively  skirmishing,  and  with  them  was 
a  small  party  carrying  materials  for  bridging  the  ditches.  At  the  same  time 
five  batteries  (Wood's,  Barrett's,  Waterhouse's,  Spoor's,  and  Hail's)  were 
concentrating  their  fire  uix)n  Fort  Hill,  or  the  northeast  bastion  of  the  works 
at'  the  designated  point  of  attack. 

Onward  the  van  moved,  with  no  signs  of  a  foe  on  their  front  until  they 
reached  the  salient  of  the  bastion,  and  were  near  the  sally-port,  when  there 
sprang  up  before  them  on  the  parapet,  as  if  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  two 
rows  of  sharp-shootei-s,  whose  terrible  volleys  swept  down  the  first  line  near 
them  in  an  instant.  The  rear  of  the  column  then  attempted  to  push  on,  but 
was  repulsed  with  severe  loss.  Bending  their  course  a  little  to  the  right, 
Ewing's  braves  crossed  the  ditch  on  the  left  face  of  the  bastion,  and,  climbing 
the  slope,  planted  the  National  flag  near  the  top  of  the  parapet,  aJld  there 
sheltered  themselves  from  the  sharp-shooters  on  their  flank,  in  h.oles  which 
• • — * 

^  See  note  2,  IM(«  &8^ 
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they  borrowed  in  the  bank  for  the  purpose.  Meanwhile  Giles  &nith*8 
brigade  had  taken  a  position  where  it  seriously  menaced  the  parapet  at 
another  point,  and  that  of  T.  Kilby  Smith,  deployed  on  an  off  slope  of  the 
spur  of  a  hill,  assisted  Ewing  in  keeping  the  Confederates  quiet  within  the 
works  by  firing  at  every  head  seen  above  the  parapet.  The  storming  party 
held  their  ground  under  cover  of  the  artillery,  but  when,  finally,  the  brigades 
of  Giles  Smith,  in  connection  with  that  of  Ransom,  of  McPherson^s  corps, 
attempted  to  carry  the  parapet  by  assault,  they  were  repulsed  with  heavy 
loss. 

While  this  struggle  was  occurring,  Steele's  division  had  been  fighting  at 
the  Grave- Yard  Bastion,  half  a  mile  farther  to  the  right  of  Fort  Hill,  as  dee. 
pcrately,  and  without  gaining  any  visible  advantage.  It  had  pushed  acrooB 
deep  chasms  and  ravines,  and  made  its  way  up  to  the  parapet  in  the  face  of 
a  heavy  fire.  It  failed  to  carry  it,  but  held  the  hillside  until  dark,  when  it  too 
was  withdrawn.  But  while  these  struggles  were  going  on,  between  twelve  and 
one  o'clock,  Grant  was  encouraged  by  a  dispatch  from  McClemand  on  the 
left,  '*  stating  positively  and  unequivocally  that  he  was  in  possession  o^  and 
still  held,  two  of  the  enemy's  forts ;  that  the  American  flag  waved  over 
them,"  and  asking  him  ''  to  have  Sherman  and  McPherson  make  a  diversion 
in  his  favor."*  On  the  strength  of  this  assurance,  Sherman  renewed  the 
assault  on  his  left  front,  by  sending  Tuttle  forward.  Mower's  brigade  charged 
up  to  the  position  from  which  Ewing  had  been  repulsed,  and  the  colors  of 
his  leading  regiment  (Eleventh  Missouri)  were  soon  planted  by  the  side  of 
those  of  Blair's  storming  party,  which  remained  there.  After  heavy  loss  and 
no  substantial  advantage  gained,  this  second  storming  party  was  withdrawn 
under  cover  of  darkness. 

Turning  farther  toward  the  left,  we  find  McPherson's  corps  in  the  center, 
vying  with  Sherman's  in  the  spirit  of  its  attacks,  and  sharing  with  it  the 
calamities  of  heavy  losses  and  the  mortifications  of  defeat.  It  is  believed 
that  McPherson  lost  ten  men  to  one  of  the  assailed  party,  in  his  endeavors 
to  carry  the  main  fort,  near  the  Vicksburg  and  Jackson  railway.  He  gained 
some  ground,  but  most  of  it  was  abandoned  in  the  evening. 

On  the  left  McClemand  assailed  the  works  most  gallantly,  but  with  less 
positive  success  than  he  seems  to  have  supposed.  Precisely  at  the  appointed 
hour  his  storming  party,  composed  of  the  brigades  of  Lawler  and  Landrum, 
rushed  impetuously  upon  the  works  southeast  of  the  city,  and  within  the 
space  of  fifteen  minutes  carried  the  ditch,  slope,  and  bastion  of  the  redoubt 
immediately  on  their  front.  Sergeant  Griffith  and  eleven  privates  of  the 
Twenty-second  Iowa  entered  it  as  conquerors,  but  all  were  prostrated  within 
it  but  Griffith,  who  escaped,  and  took  with  him  thirteen  prisoners.  Mean- 
while the  colors  of  the  Forty-eighth  Ohio  and  Seventy-seventh  Illinois  had 
been  raised  on  the  bastion,  and  the  brigades  of  Benton  and  Burbridge, 
inspirited  by  the  success  of  Lawler  and  Landnim,  had  carried  the  ditch  and 
slope  of  another  strong  earthwork,  and  planted  their  colors  there.  At  the 
same  time  a  gun  of  the  fort  had  been  disabled  by  shot  from  a  piece  of  the 
Chicago  Mercantile  battery,  which  Captain  White  had  dragged  by  hand  to 
the  ditch,  and  tired  into  an  embrasure. 

I  See  General  Grunt's  Report.  July  A.  1S6S. 
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Believing  his  winnings  thus  far  to  he  yemyupeot,  McClernand  sent  the 
dispatch  to  Grant  already  mentioned,  to  which  the  latter  repiiicd  by  telling 
him  to  order  up  McArthur,  of  his  own  (McClemand's)  corps,  to  his^  assist- 
ance. Before  receiving  this  order  McClernand  had  sent  another  dispatch 
similar  to  the  first,  and  this  was  soon  followed  by  a  third,  in  which  he  said, 
"We  have  gained  the  enemy's  intrenchments  at  several  points,  but  aro 
brought  to  a  stand ;"  and  in  a  postscript  informed  Grant  that  his  troops 
were  all  engaged,  and  he  could  not  "  withdraw  any  to  re-enforce  others." 
Grant,  who  was  in  a  commanding  position,  "  could  not  see  his  possession  of 
the  forts,"  he  said,  "  nor  the  necessity  for  re-enforcements,  as  represented 
in  his  dispatches,"  and  expressed  to  both  Sherman  and  McPherson  his  doubts 
of  their  correctness ;  yet,  unwilling  to  allow  any  opportunity  to  capture 
the  post  to  escape,  he  ordered  Quiaby's  division  of  McPherson's  corps  to 
report  to  McClernand.  He  also  made  the  diversion  in  his  favor  already  men- 
tioned, which.  Grant  said,  "  resulted  in  the  increase  of  our  mortality  list  full 
fifty  per  cent.,  without  advancing  our  position  or  giving  us  other  advan- 
tagea"*  Tt^o  hours  later,  McClernand  informed  Grant  that  he  had  lost 
no  ground  ;  that  some  of  his  men  were  in  two  of  the  forts,  which  were  com- 
manded by  the  rifle-pits  in  the  rear,  and  that  he  was  hard  pressed,  lie  had 
really  gained  no  substantial  advantage.  He  attributed  his  failui*e  to  do  so 
to  a  lack  of  proper  support,  McArthur  being  some  miles  distant  when 
Grant's  order  came  to  call  him  up,  and  Quinby  not  arriving  until  twilight.* 
Meanwhile  Osterhaus  and  Hovey,  on  the  left  of  McClernand,  had  been 
unsuccessful  in  their  assaults.  Porter  had  joined  in  the  fight  from  the  river 
with  his  mortars  and  gun-boats,  increasing  the  horrors  of  the  day  in  the  city.' 
Night  closed  in   with  positive   defeat  and   heavy  loss   to    the    National 

1  See  Grant*8  Report,  July  A,  1868. 

'  In  a  ottngratulatorj  Mi<lreM  to  bis  troopa,  General  McClernand  reflected  upon  General  Grant  and  the  dla- 
poflttloD  of  bis  troops  at  tbe  time  of  the  assault  The  commandtng-general,  {tercel vlng  In  tbls  great  danger  to 
the  harmony  and  eflSielency  of  the  army,  and  unwilling  to  allow  such  a  phase  of  insubordination  tu  become  a 
precedent,  relieved  General  McClemand  from  command,  on  the  15th  of  June,  and  assigned  it  to  General 
jK.  O.  C  Ord. 

>  Grant  had  requesti'd  Porter  to  shell  the  hill  batteries  at  Vicksburg  on  tbe  morning  of  the  assault,  IhMn 
holf-past  nine  until  half-past  ten  o'clock,  ti>  annoy  the  garrison  while  the  army  should  attack.  Accord- 
ingly, In  tbe  morning  the  Mound  OUy^  Benton^  Tuaeumbia.  and  Carondel4t  were  sent  down  the  river,  and 
made  an  attack  »t  the  prescribed  time  on  the  hill  batteries,  oppctslte  the  canal,  and  soon  silenced  them.  Porter 
then  pushed  three  of  them  up  to  the  water  batteries,  leaving  the  Tiutcumbia  to  keep  tbe  bill  batterlAS  still. 
They  had  a  furious  fight  with  the  water  batteries,  and  were  repulsed  after  receiving  several  wounds.  **Thls,** 
•aid  the  Admiral,  **  was  the  hottest  fight  tbe  gun-boats  boil  ever  lieen  under,  thti  water  batlerlfs  being  more  on 
a  level  with  them  than  usual.^  Tet  he  did  not  have  a  man  killed,  and  only  a  few  were  wounded.  His  vedeelsi 
fighting  bow  on,  were  not  much  damaged.— Report  of  Admiral  Porter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  May 
28,  1S68. 

We  have  remarked  that  the  day  of  the  assault  was  a  terrible  one  in  Vicksburg.  The  following  notice  of  it, 
from  the  diary  of  a  citizen  during  the  siege,  fn»m  the  17th  of  May  to  the  4th  of  July,  udves  a  vivid  picture  of 
those  borrora:  "'Ft^iday,  May  22.— The  morning  of  this  dny  tipened  In  the  some  manner  as  the  previous  one 
had  closed.  There  had  l)cen  no  lull  in  the  shelling  nil  night,  and  as  daylight  approached,  it  grew  more  rapid 
and  furious.  Early  in  the  morning,  ton,  tht;  battle  began  to  rase  In  the  roar.  A  terrible  oni«langht  wos  mode  on 
the  center  first,  and  then  extended  fuKher  ti>  the  left,  where  a  terrific  struggle  took  place,  resulting  In  the 
repulse  of  the  attacking  party.  Four  gun-boats  also  came  up  to  engage  the  batteries.  At  this  time  the  scene 
presented  an  awAiUy  sublime  and  terrific  spectacle— three  points  being  attacked  at  once,  to  wit,  the  rifle-pits,  by 
Uie  army  in  the  rear;  the  city,  by  the  mortara  opposite;  and  the  batteries,  by  the  gun-boots.  Such  cannon- 
ading and  shelling  has  perhaps  scarcely  ever  been  equaled,  and  thu  .city  was  entirely  unU'uable,  though  w<iroen 
and  children  wer»  on  tlie  streets.*-  It  was  not  safe  from  behind  or  before,  and  every  part  of  the  elty  was  alike 
within  ranee  of  the  Federal  guns.  The  gun-boats  withdrew  after  a  short  onsrusement.  but  the  nioHara  kept  up 
shelling,  snd  ihe  armies  o«mtlnned  fighting  all  dny.  Several  desperate  ohanres  were  r^'ide  In  fiiree  airainst  the 
linet.  without  oerf>mpli8h<ns  their  object.  It  would  require  the  pen  of  a  poet  to  depict  the  awful  sublimity  of 
this  dny*s  Work.  Tbe  inccs.«ant  l*oom1ng  of  rannon,  and  l\\t\  bens  of  sm^ll  arms,  inU'rmlngled  with  tbe  bowling 
of  sbslis  and  the  whistling  of  Mlnl£  balls,  made  the  day  truly  most  hideous.*^ 
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army,*  and  at  eight  o^clook  in  the  evening  the  troops  were  recalled  from  the 
more  advanced  and  exposed  positions,  leaving  pickets  to  hold  the  ground 
which  had  been  absolutely  gained. 

"  After  the  failure  of  the  22d,"  Grant  said  in  his  report,  "  I  determined 
upon  a  regular  siege."  The  post  was  completely  invested.  The  Nationals 
held  military  possession  of  the  peninsula  opposite  Vicksburg,  and  Admiral 
Porter,  with  his  fleet  and  floating  batteries  (scows  bearing  13-inch  mortars 
and  1 00-pounder  Parrott  guns,  moored  under  the  banks  securely,  where  they 
could  throw  shells  into  the  city),  firmly  held  the  water  in  front  of  the  town. 
The  beleaguered  garrison  was  composed  of  only  about  fifteen  thousand 
effective  men,  out  of  about  thirty  thousand  within  the  lines,  as  Grant  was 
officially  informed  five  days  after  the  assault,  with  short  mtions  for  only  a 
month,  and  their  commander  calling  earnestly  on  Johnston  for  aid.'  But  the 
latter  was  almost  powerless  to  help.  "  I  am  too  weak  to  save  Vicksburg,'' 
he  wrote  to  Pemberton  on  the  29th,*  in  reply  to  a  dispatch  that 
*^*  reached  him.     "  Can  do  no  more  than  attempt  to  save  you  and 

your  garrison."     General  Frank  K.  Gardner,  at  Port  Hudson,  to  whom,  so 

early  as  the  19th,  Johnston  had  sent 
orders  to  evacuate  that  place  and 
join  Pemberton,  M'as  now  also  call- 
ing for  help,*  and  telling 
"^  "  his  chief  that  National 
troops  were  about  to  cross  the 
Mississippi  at  Bayou  Sara,  above 
him,  and  that  the  w  hole  of  Banks's 
force  at  Baton  Rouge  was  on  his 
front.  Johnston  could  only  repeat 
his  orders  for  the  evacuation,  and 
say,  "You  cannot  be  re-onforced. 
Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  invested. 
At  every  risk  save  the  troops,  and 
if  practicable  move  in  this  direction." 
TEANK  «.  GA»pir.E.  ,p|^jg  ^j^  ,^^j.  ^^^^  Garducr,  for  be- 

fore he  could  receive  it  Port  Hudson  was  invested,  and  the  sad  fruits  of 
Jefferson  Davis's  interference  with  Johnston's  ordei-s  were  fast  ripening. 
And  all  that  Johnston  could  do  for  Pemberton,  at  that  time,  was  to  send 
him,  by  smugglers,  about  forty  thousand  percussion  caps.' 

Wlien  the  victory  at  Champion  Hills  was  won.  Grant  declared  that  the 
capture  of  Vicksbutg  was  then  secured.  Yet  he  relaxed  no  vigilance  or 
efforts.     Now,  when  he  felt  certain  that  the  post  must  soon  fall  into  his 

»  The  Natl«»nal  low  was  almost  8,000  men. 

«  On  the  27th  of  May  Pemberton  sent  out  a  courier  with  a  tllsn-tch  to  Johnston,  In  which  ho  aaW:— **! 
have  15,000  men  In  Vicksburg,  and  rations  for  thirty  days— one  meal  a  «lay.*  Come  to  my  aid  with  8(Mi00  men. 
If  you  cannot  do  this  within  ten  <lny^  you  had  better  retfpat.  Ammunition  Is  almost  t>xhan8t*Ml.  especially 
ivercusslon  caps."  The  courier  (Douglas,  of  Illinois,  who  was  tlre«l  of  the  Confeilerate  service)  carried  this  dl»- 
patch  to  Grant,  by  which  the  poverty  and  weakness  of  his  antofronlst  were  revealed. 

•  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston's  Report  to  S.  Cooper,  November  1, 1868. 


•  In  th«  DItry  of  a  ConMerato  In  Psmberton'b  tmiy,  than  In  th«  city,  quoted  In  th«  RidtUUm  K^ard,  tb*  wrtUr  mI<  *I«f  Htfc:- 
"  W«  hava  bMn  oo  half  rations  of  eoam  corn  brwad  and  poor  beef  for  t«n  day^'*  On  tb«  1st  of  Jnno  be  wrote :--  Wo  are  now  ••thj 
bona  brwd,  and  half  rations  of  that"  K«  rMordod  that  th«  boaf  gavo  oat  oa  tho  10th  of  Jano,  aad  Ikat  tWy  wort  -  dtawteg  a  qaartw  d 
a  poand  of  bacon  to  tho  man.** 
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hands,  he  made  that  event  doubly  sure  hj  calling  re-enforcements  to  his 
army.  His  effective  men,  after  the  assault,  did  not  exceed  twenty  thousand 
in  number,  but  to  these  were  very  soon  added  the  divisions  of  General  Lau- 
man  and  four  regiments  from  Memphis,  with  the  divisions  of  Generals  A.  J. 
Smith  and  Kimball,  of  ihe  Sixteenth  corps*  These  were  assigned  to  the 
command  of  General  Wasfibume*  On  the  11th  of  June  General  Herron 
arrived  with  his  division  from  the  Department  of  Missouri,  and  on  the  14th 
two  divisions  of  the  Ninth  corps  came,  under  Greneral  Parke.  Now  the 
investment  of  Vicksburg  was  made  absolute,  with  Sherman's  corps  on  the 
extreme  right,  McPherson's  next,  and  extending  to  the  railway,  and  Ord's 
(late  McClemand's)  on  the  left,  the  investment  in  that  direction  being  made 
complete  by  the  divisions  of  Herron  and  Lauman,  the  latter  lying  across 
Stouv's  Bayou,  and  touching  the  bluffs  on  the  river.  Parke's  corps,  and  the 
divisions  of  Smith  and  Kimball,  were  sent  to  Haines's  Blufl^  where  fortifica- 
tions commanding  the  land  side  had  been  erected  to  confront  any  attempt 
that  Johnston  might  make  in  that  direction. 

Meanwhile  Admiral  Porter  had  made  complete  and  ample  arrangements 
for  the  most  efficient  co-operation  on  the  river,  and  his  skill  and  zeal  were 
felt  throughout  the  siege.  While  his  heavier  vessels  and  the  mortars  and 
great  Parrott  guns  on  the  scows  already  mentioned  were  doing  effective  work 
in  the  immediate  operations  of  the  siege,*  his  smaller  vessels  were  patrolling 
the  river,  to  keep  its  banks  clear  of  guerrillas,  who  were  gathering  in 
strength  on  the  western  side,  and  to  prevent  supplies  reaching  Vicksburg. 
And  so  skillfully  weVe  his  vessels  handled  during  the  close  siege,  that  only 
one  of  them  was  badly  disabled,'  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  casualties  on 
that  vessel,  he  lost  only  six  or  seven  men  killed  and  wounded.' 

For  a  month  General  Grant  closely  invested  Vicksburg.  Day  after  day 
he  drew  his  lines  nearer  and  nearer,  crowning  hill  aftier  hill  with  batteries, 
and  mining  assiduously  in  the  direction  of  the  stronger  works  of  his  foe, 
with  the  intention  of  blowing  them  high  in  air.  Day  and  night,  with  only 
slight  intermissions,  his  heavy  guns  and  those  of  Porter  were  hurling  shot 
and  shell  with  fearful  effect  into  the  city,  and  its  suburbs  within  the  lines, 

>  For  forty-two  days  the  mortar-bonU  Trcre  at  work  withoat  IntermissioiL  DarlDg  that  time  they  fired 
7,000  mortar  ahclls,  and  the  gnn-boots  flrud  4,500  ebelU.— Purter^s  Report 

*  The  CineinnaU^  Llotltonont  Oeurge  M.  Bache  oommanding.  She  had  been  prepared  with  boles  of  hay 
and  totton,  and  sent  to  assist  In  silendng  a  troublesome  water  battery.  After  being  fired  at  several  times  by 
**  Whistling  Dick,**  as  she  moved  down  without  being  hit,  she  went  on  with  a  fbll  head  of  steam  toward  the 
position  assigned  her,  under  the  fire  of  all  the  river  batteries.  At  length  a  ball  entered  her  mfigazine,  and  caused 
it  to  be  drowned,  and  she  began  to  sink.  Shortly  afterward  her  starboard  tiller  was  carried  away.  Her  oom> 
mander  ran  her  ashore  at  the  peninsula,  where  she  sunk.  In  attempting  to  swim  ashore  Arom  her,  about  fifteen 
of  her  people  were  drowned.  Twcnty^flve  were  killed  and  wounded.  The  Oinc^nnati  went  down  with  her 
eolors  nailed  to  the  stump  of  her  mast    She  was  afterward  raised. 

»  Report  of  Admiral  D.  D.  Porter,  dated  *'  Black  Hawk,  July  4, 1368."  The  printing-press  on  board  the  fiag- 
shlp  was  employed  for  other  than  official  business.  To  while  away  the  tedious  hours  of  the  oflScers  and  men,  a 
Journal  was  printed  on  a  broad-side,  entitled,  Th4  Black  Hofok  ChronieU^  and  contained  notices  of  the  events 
of  the  siege  on  land  and  water  as  It  progressed,  often  In  a  strain  of  wit  and  humor  that  must  have  been  agreea- 
ble to  the  readers.  The  first  number,  issued  on  the  8th  of  June,  is  before  the  writer.  It  is  well  printed  on  dull 
yellow  paper,  in  two  columns.  **  Terms,  2,000  dollars  per  annum  in  Confederate  notes,  or  equal  weight  Id  cord- 
wood."  It  informed  the  public,  **that  no  special  reporter  belonged  to  the  establishment,**  and  therefore  nothing 
but  the  truth  might  be  expected.  The  contents  were  comitosed  generally  of  short  items.  In  noticing  the  dis- 
aster to  the  dndnnatl,  the  editor  said:— ** On  the  morning  of  May  87,  the  gun-boat  '  Olnolnnatl,*  packed  with 
all  kinds  ot  fenders,  went  down  to  co-operate  with  General  Sherman  in  an  attack  on  a  water  battery  and  rlfle- 
Vits.  Said  battery,  having  grown  during  the  night,  sent  some  ugly  customers  after  our  gun-boat,  which  vessel 
*«tired  on  finding  the  place  too  hot  for  her,  having  first  received  Uiree  or  four  shots  in  her  bottom.  Not  wishing 
to  be  annoyed  by  the  enemy,  she  wisely  sunk  in  three  fiUboms  of  water^outof  reach  of  theeaemy^s  shot,  when 
the  oflBMrs  and  or«w  oooUy  went  in  to  bathe.** 
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making  it  hell  for  the  inhabitants,  and  the  soldiers  too,  who  sought  shelter 
for  limb  and  life  in  caves  dug  in  the  steep  banks  where  streets  passed  through 
the  hills.  In  these  the  women  and  children  of  whole  families,  free  and  bond, 
found  protection  from  the  iron  hail  that  perforated  the  houses,  plowed  the 
streets,  and  even  penetrated  to  these  subterranean  habitations,  where  gentle 


OAVn   KKAK  TICSSBintO. 


women  were  wsuting  and  praying  for  deliverance,  and  where  children  were 
born.'  It  was  a  terrible  ordeal,  and  yet  during  that  long  siege  very  few  per- 
sons, not  in  the  army,  lost  their  lives. 

Pemberton's  only  hope  for  deliverance  was  in  the  ability  of  Johnston  to 
compel  Grant  to  raise  the  siege.     With  that  hope  he  held  out  against  a  mul- 


>  The  sOreets  of  Yicksborg  are  cnt  through  the  hiils,  and  bonies  are  often  seen  for  above  the  street  passen- 
ger*. In  the  perpendicular  banks  formed  by  these  cuttings,  and  composed  of  clay,  caves  were  dug  ai  the  begin- 
ning of  the  siege,  some  of  thedo 
sufHcit>ntly  large  to  accummodate 
whole  famil{e^  and  in  some  in- 
stances communicating  with  (>fldi 
other  by  corridors.  Such  was  the 
character  of  some  made  on  Main 
Street,  opposite  the  liouse  <»f  Col- 
onel Lyman  J.  Strong,  for  the  u^ 
of  h^  family  and  others,  and  of 
which  the  writer  made  the  nccom- 
panying sketch,  in  April,  1SC6.  The 
caves  were  then  in  a  partially 
ruined  state,  as  were  most  of 
them  in  and  nronnd  Vickshni-^ 
for  rains  had  washed  the  banks 
away,  or  had  caused  the  ni'.ing  of 
the  caves.  In  this  picture  the  ap-. 
pearance  of  the  cttves  in  their 
best  estate  is  delineated,  w  ith  Air- 
niturc,  in  acoirdancc  with  «lo8crip- 
tions  given  to  the  wiiter  by  the 
inhabitants. 

A  graphic  account  of  events  in 
these  crypts  Is  given  in  a  little  volume  entitled.  My  Cavt-IAft  in  Viektiburg,  by  a  Lady,  pnblisheil  in  New 
York  Jn  1864.  It  was  written  by  the  wife  of  a  Confederate  officer  who  was  in  the  besieged  city,  and  lived  m 
one  of  these  caves  with  her  child  and  servants. 

The  picture  in  the  text  above  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  external  appearance  of  these  caves,  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  city.  It  is  from  a  slcetch  made  by  the  writer  on  the  old  Jackson  road,  where  the  Sewnd  Misfisslfpi 
resrltnent  was  stationed  during  a  portion  of  the  siege.  In  the  view  the  spectator  is  looliing  down  toward 
Vicksburg.    A  pbin,  and  the  bluffs  on  the  bonier  of  the  Mississippi,  »r»;  seen  in  the  distance. 
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titudeof  temptations  to  yield.'  On  the  14th'  Johnston  sent  him  word  that 
all  he  could  attempt  to  do  was  to  save  the  garrison,  and  sug.  .j^m^i^jg^ 
gestcd,  as  a  mode  of  extrication  and  conjunction,  a  simultaneous 
attack  upon  Grant's  line  at  a  given  point  by  his  own  troops  without,  and 
Pemberton's  within.  He  asked  the  latter  to  designate  the  point  of  attack, 
north  of  the  railroad  (nearer  Johnston's  communications) ;  and  he  then 
informed  him  that  General  Taylor  (whom  Banks,  as  we  have  seen,*  had 
driven  from  the  heart  of  Louisiana,  and  who  was  gathering  forces  there 
again)  would  endeavor,  with  eight  thousand  men  from  Richmond,  in  that 
State,  to  open  communication  with  him  from  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
Already  that  commander  had  sent  between  two  and  three  thousand  troops, ' 
under  General  Henry  McCulloch  (brother  of  Ben.,  who  was  killed  at  Pea 
Ridge),  to  strike  a  blow.  It  was  leveled  at  a  little  force,  chiefly  of  colored 
troops,  called  the  "  African  brigade,"  stationed  at  Milliken's  Bend,  under 
General  Elias  S.  Dennis,  composed  of  about  fourteen  hundred'  effective  men, 
of  whom  all  but  one  hundred  and  sixty  (the  Twenty-third  Iowa)  were 
negroes. 

McCulloch's  blow  fell  first,  though  lightly,  on  the  Ninth  Louisiana  (col- 
ored), commanded  by  Colonel  H.  Liob,  who  went  out  on  a  reconnoissance 
from  Milliken's  Bend  toward  Rich- 
mond,   on    the     6th    of      ^ 
June,*  preceded  by  two 
companies  of  the  Tenth  Illinois  cav- 
alry. Captain  Anderson*     Lieb  went 
within    three    miles    of  Richmond, 
where  he  encountered  Taylor's  pick- 
ets,  and  fell   slowly  back  at  first. 
It  was  evident  that' a  heavy  force 
was  in  his  front.     Very  soon  some 
of  the  cavalry  came  dashing   back, 
hotly  pursued,   when   Lieb  formed 
his  troops  in  battle  order,  and  with 
one  volley  dispersed   the   pursuers. 
He  continued  to  fall  back,  and  the 

Confederates,     in    strong     number,  °*  "**" 

horse  and  foot,  pursued  nearly  up  to  the  earthworks  at  the  Bond. 

It  was  now  night,  and  the  Confederates  lay  on  their  arms,  expecting  to 
make  an  easy  conquest  of  Dennis's  force  in  the  morning.     The 
latter  was  on  the  alert,  and  when,  at  three  o'clock,*  the   Con- 


»  The  mlsfortones  of  Pemberton,  before  he  was  driven  into  VIcksbcrg  bf  Granl,bMl  been  onnntraed  by 
some  into  erimes.  He  was  even  aocnsed  of  treasonable  intentions — of  ^  selling  Vicksburg.**  These  charges 
reached  him.  Stung  by  thum.  ho  took  a  public  occasion  to  repel  them.  Alter  the  failure  of  Grant''s  assault  on 
the  22d,  he  nuule  a  speech  to  the  citizens  and  soldiers.  ''You  have  heard,"  he  said,  ''that  I  ain  incomi»otent 
and  a  traitor,  and  that  It  was  my  intention  to  sell  Vicksbnrg.  Follow  me,  and  you  vrill  wm*  thf  ci*st  at  which  1 
will  sell  Vicksbarg.  When  the  last  pound  of  beef,  booon.  and  floor— the  last  grain  of  com.  the  lasi  cow  and 
hog,  ami  horse  and  dog,  shall  have  been  consumed,  and  the  last  man  shall^  have  perished  in  the  trenches,  then, 
and  only  then,  will  I  sell  Vicksbnrg." 

*  See  page  600. 

'  These  were  the  Twenty-third  Iowa,  white ;  and  Kinth  and  Eleventh  Louisiana  and  First  Miitlasippi, 
eolored. 
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foderates  rushed  to  the  assault,  with  the  cry  of  ^'No  quarter  !'*'  thej  were 
met  by  a  volley  that  made  them  recoil  for  a  moment,  but  before  the  inex- 
perienced blacks  could  fire  more  than  another  volley,  they  had  rushed  over 
the  intrenchments.  Then  occurred  a  most  sanguinary  hand-to-hand  fight  for 
several  minutes,  with  bayonets  and  clubbed  muskets,  the  colored  troops  con- 
testing every  inch  of  ground  with  the  greatest  obstinacy,  and  answering  the 
question  often  asked,  "  Will  the  negroes  fight  ?"  with  a  distinct  affirmative, 
and  in  repetition  of  what  had  been  done  a  few  days  before  at  Port  Hudson.' 
Combatants  were  found  after  the  struggle  close  together,  mutually  transfixed, 
the  white  and  the  black  face — the  master  and  the  slave— close  together  and 
equal  in  death. 

The  Confederates  drove  the  Nationals  from  their  works  to  the  lev6e, 
where  a  sharp  contest  was  kept  up  until  noon.  Fortunately  for  the  Nation- 
als, Porter  had  received  word  the  night  before  of  the  investment  of  Milli- 
ken's  Bend,  and  had  ordered  the  gun-boats  Cho^tcno  and  Lexington  to  the 
aid  of  yic  garrison.  This  order  was  obeyed.  They  joined  the  troops  in  the 
stniggle,  and  at  meridian  the  Confederates  were  repulsed,  and  were  pursued 
\  short  distance,  with  a  loss  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  killed  and 
three  hundred  wounded.  The  National  boss  was  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  killed,  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  wounded,  And  about  three  hun- 
dred missing.'  A  week  later,  the  Confederates  were  driven  out  of  Richmond 
by  an  expedition  from  Young's  Point,  composed  of  the  command  of  General 
Mo  wry,  and  the  marina  brigade  under  .General  R.  W.  Ellet. 

Grant  pressed  the  sr.ege  with  vigor  as  June  wore  away.  Johnston  was 
beyond  the  Big  Black,  chafing  with  impatience  to  do  something  to  save  the 
beleaguered  garrison,  but  in  vain,  for  he  could  not  collect  troops  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  while  Pemberton,  still  hoping  for  succor,  fought  on,  and  suf- 
fered with  the  heart-sickness  of  hope  deferred.  Finally,  on  the 
21st*,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  JohnsVon,  who  had  moved  out  from 
Canton  as  far  as  Vernon,  near  the  Big  Black,  recommending  him  to  move 
north  of  the  railroad  toward  Vicksburg,  to  keep  the  attention  of  the 
Nationals  attracted  to  that  side,  whil^  the  garrison  should  move  down  the 
Warren  ton  road  at  the  proper  time,  break  through  the  investing  line,  and, 
crossing  the  Big  Black  at  Hankinson's  Ferry,  escape.  Evidently  doubting 
the  success  of  his  proposed  movement,  Pemberton  suggested  to  Johnston, 
the  next  day,  the  propriety  of  abandoning  Vicksburg,  and  proposing  to  Grant 
the  passing  out  of  all  the  troops  "  with  their  arms  and  equipage."  Johnston 
declined  taking  this  stop,  because  he  said  it  would  be  a  confession  of  weak- 

>  It  !s  naserted,  upon  what  aecme  pood  aatbority,  that  orders  went  out  fh>in  the  chief  conaplrators  at  Rieh* 
mond,  after  the  pnminlgatlon  of  the  President's  Pr«>claioation  of  KmancipaUon,  to  give  no  qoarter  to  colored 
trtH'ps,  and  the  officers  Cdininamlini^  them.  That  certainly  was  the  practice  In  several  Instancea.  In  the  fight 
here  Ju«t  recorded,  the  Confederates  seem  to  have  made  It  ihelr  special  buiriness  to  kill  the  ofllcers  oommanding 
the  colure<l  troops.    The  casnalties  among  them  showed  this. 

*  Up  ti>  about  this  time  there  had  been  no  good  opportunity  to  try  the  mettle  of  the  negroes  In  open  battle 
Thuse  upon  whom  this  first  trial  fell  were,  like  all  the  others.  Inexperienced  and  raw  recruits,  having  had  very 
little  time  fur  discipline  or  drill.  The  valor  with  which  they  fought  here,  and  at  Port  Hudson  a  few  days  before, 
saiisfled  the  loyal  public,  and  the  ConftMlerates,  that  the  negro  henceforth  would  be  a  power  In  military  opera- 
tiona  The  writer  met  Colonel  Lieb  at  Vicksburg  in  ApriU  lS6<i,  who  Informedhim  that  his  experience  at  Mil- 
Iiken*8  Bend  at  the  time  we  are  considering,  and  ever  afterward,  with  negro  tmops,  satisfied  him  that  there  is 
no  better  material  for  soldiers  than  they.  Colonel  Lieb  had  held  distinguished  rank  in  military  servict  ia 
Europe,  and  had  mnch  experienos  in  the  discipline  of  troops. 

*  See  Report  of  General  Ellas  S.  Dennis  to  J.  A.  Bawlins,  Asaistaat  Ac^ntant-Oeneral,  June  1ft,  IStt. 
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ness  on  his  part,  but  told  Pemberton  that  when  it  should  become  necessary 
to  make  terms,  they  might  be  considered  as  made  under  his  authority.  Ai 
Pemberton  had  assured  him  that  he  had  sufficient  supplies  of  short  rations  to 
last  unt.l  the  first  week  in  JWy,  Johnston  hoped  something  might  yet  occur 
by  which  the  garrison  might  be  saved. 

We  have  observed  that  Johnston  moved  out  to  Vernon.     This  was 
noticed  by  Grant's  vigilant  scouts,  when  he  ordered  Sherman"  to 
proceed  with  five  brigades  and  oppose  his  further  advance.    With     '"^i^*^ 
these,  and  some  re-enforcements,  Sherman  constructed  defenses 
'  from  Haines's  Bluff  to  the  Big  Black  that  defied  Johnston,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  look  for  another  approach  to  Vicksburg  to  co-operate  with  Pemberton  in  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  escape.     He  took  position  between  Browns- 
ville and  the  river,  and  on  the  night  of  the  third  of  July  he  sent  a  messenger 
with  a  note  to  Pemberton,  informing  him  that  a  diversion  would  be  made  to 
enable  the  latter  to  cut  his  way  out.     The  message  was  intercepted  by  Gen- 
eral Ewing,'  and  two  days  aflerward  such  news  reached  Johnston  from  Vicks- 
burg that  he  fell  back  in  haste  to  Jackson. 

Toward  tlie  close  of  June  the  most  important  of  Grant's  mines  was  com- 
pleted. It  extended  under  Fort  Hill  Bastion,  on  the  right  of  the  old  Jack- 
son road,  in  front  of  McPherson,  under  whose  direction  it  was  constructed. 
The  trench  had  been 
excavated  in  the  usual 
zig-zag  way,  by  work- 
men behind  an  im- 
mense gabion,  which 
was  rolled  before  as  a 
protection,  with  .  a 
movable  redoubt  form- 
ed of  gabions  behind 
them,  armed  with  a 
cannon,  and  manned 
by  artillerists  and 
sharp-shootere  to  keep 
the  garrison  behind 
their    parapets.     Min- 

i  '■   ^  .     .  McFOXBBOM'B  BAPPBBB  AT  VOKT  UILL.* 

ing  and  counter-mmmg 

had  been  going  on  for  some  time,  but  this  was  the  first  that  was  ready  for 
destructive  work.     Between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  aflernoon       ^  j^^ 
of  the  25th*  it  was  fired.     The  explosion  was  terrific.     The  garri- 
son, expecting  the  event,  were  partly  removed,  and  but  few  were  injured. 
But  a  great  breach  was  made.     A  part  of  the  face  of  the  fort  was  thrown 

>  Thl»  messogo  (the  original),  trrittcn  on  a  cniftll  pteee  of  i>aper,  waa,  antll  latelf,  In  paaMisalon  of  tba 
writer.  It  was  found  on  the  person  of  the  spj,  folded  into  a  small  space,  and  ooooeoled  between  the  eloth  and 
the  lining  of  th«  breast  of  his  coat 

*  This  little  picture  illustruU'S  the  manner  of  approach  to  the  fort  by  the  sappers  and  miners.  The  ground 
Is  given  ns  it  apiieared  when  the  writer  Tisited  the  spot,  in  April,  1866,  and  made  a  pketeh  from  the  ditch.  The 
men  and  their  Implements  have  been  lntroduce4l  to  illustrate  the  subject.  To  the  reader,  nninformcd  in  mtlltair 
terms,  it  maf  be  proper  to  say  that  gabion  is  a  French  name  siren  to  cylindrioal  basketsof  Tsrious  slses,mad« 
of  small  branches  of  treea.  open  at  both  end^  and  nsed  to  reret  the  Interior  slopes  of  batterlea,  the  ebeeks  «f 
•mbrasnres.  and  to  form  the  parapet  of  trenches.  The  baskets,  when  iis<Ml,«r«  AiW  with  ssrth.  IW  so  Ulw^ 
tcstion,  see  the  tail-piece  on  page  ST6  of  this  ToIaiiM. 
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«  June  28, 

isas. 


down,  and  a  bloody  struggle  ensued  when  the  Nationals  attempted  to  go  ia 
and  the  Confederates  sought  to  keep  them  out.  Hand  to  hand  they  fought, 
and  backward  and  forward  over  the  ramparts  went  murderous  hand-gre- 
nades. Three  days  later,*  another  face  of  Fort  Hill  Bastion  was 
blown  away,  a^nd  another  struggle  ensued.  Other  mines  were 
ready  for  infernal  work,  and  Grant  was  preparing  for  another 
general  assault.  The  long,  gaunt  fingers  of  Famine  were  busier  than  ever 
with  the  life-tissues  of  the  beleaguered.  Fourteen  ounces  of  food  had  become 
the  allowance  for  each  person  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  flesh  of  mules 
h(id  become  a  savory  dish !' 

Pemberton  had  now  lost  hope.  For  forty-five  days  he  had  been  engaged 
in  a  fearful  struggle,  and  he  saw  nothing  but  final  submission.  Reason  and 
•humanity  demanded  a  cessation  of  hopeless  strife,  and  so,  at  about  eight 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  July,  he  caused  a  white  flag  to  be  dis- 
played on  the  crest  of  a 
hill  above  the  camp  of 
General  Burbridge,  of 
A.  J.  Smith's  corps.  It 
was  borne  by  Major- 
General  Bowen  and 
Colonel  Montgomery, 
pf  Pemberton's  staff, 
5vho  conveyed  a  letter 
from  their  chief  to  Gene- 
ral Grant,  in  which  he 
proposed  the  appoin^ 
ment  of  three  commis- 
sioners on  each  side,  to 
arrange  terms  for  the 
capitulation  of  the  post. 
^'I .  make  this  proposi- 
Ition;"  he  said,  "  to  save 
the.  further  eflusion  of 
blt)od,which  must  other- 
wise be  shed  to  a  fright- 
ful extent,  feeling  my- 
self fully  able  to  main- 
tain  my  position  a  yet 
indefinite  period."  To 
this  note  General  Grant 
replied,  saying:  "The 
effusion  of  blood  you 
propose  stopping  by  thi» 
course  can  be  ended 
at  any  time  you  may  choose,  by  an  unconditional  surrender  of  the  city  and  gar- 

>  **  This  d»y,"  wrote  n  dtfzen  of  Vlcknburg  In  his  diary,  under  date  of  June  80,  •*  we  heard  of  the  firet  rnnlr 
iiieni  bcinn  eaicn.  S.»uio  of  ih.'  oiBa-rs,  diagustt-d  with  the  salt  Junk,  proposed  to  slaughter  some  of  the  fi« 
mules  as  an  fXT»ertinent:  sk  If  tin'  slejre  Innted,  we  must  soon  come  to  that  diet.  The  ^oup  from  it  was  qnlU 
rich  In  tasiw  and  apiHjaiunce.    Some  of  the  ladies  ate  of  it  without  knowing  the  difference." 
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rison.  Men  who  have  shown  so  much  endurance  and  courage  as  those  now  in 
Vicksburg,  will  always  challenge  the  respect  of  an  adversary,  and  I  can  assure 
you  will  be  treated  with  all  the  respect  due  them  as  prisoners  of  war.  I  do 
not  favor  the  proposition  of  appointing  commissioners  to  arrange  terms  of 
capitulation,  because  I  have  no  other  terms  than  those  indicated  above." 

General  Bo  wen  expressed  to  General  Smith  a  strong  desire  to  con- 
verse with  General  Grant.  The  latter  declined  this,  but  consented  to  meet 
General  Pemberton  between  the  lines  in  McPherson's  front  at  any  hour  that 
afternoon  which  the  Confederate  commander  might  choose.  The  hour  of 
three  was  appointed.  The  moment  when  the  leaders  approached  the  place 
of  meeting  was  announced  by  a  signal-gun  fired  by  the  Nationals,  which 

was  answered  by  the   Confederates.  

Grant  was  accompanied  by  Generals 
McPherson,  Ord,  Logan,  and  A.  J. 
Smith ;  Pemberton,  by  General  Bow- 
en  and  Colonel  Montgomery.  They 
met  on  the  southern  slope  of  Fort 
Hill,  to  the  left  of  the  old  Jackson 
road;  and  after  introductions  and  a 
few  minutes  conversation,  the  two 
chiefs  withdrew  to  the  shade  of  a 
live-oak  tree,  where  they  sat  down  on 
the  grass  and  held  a  private  confer- 
ence.* It  ended  by  Grant  promising 
to  send  Pemberton  a  proposition  in 
writing  before  night,  and  both  agree- 
ing that  hostilities  should  cease  while 
the  subject  Was  under  discussion. 

Toward  evening  Grant  sent  Gen- 
eral   Logan,  and   Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wilson,  of  his  staff,  with  a  letter  to 
Pemberton,  in  which  he  proposed  that, 
on  the  acceptance  of  his    terms,  he 
should  march  in  one  division  as  a  guard  and  take  possession  the  next  morn- 
ing at  eight  o'clock ;  that  as  soon  as  paroles  could  be  prepared  and  signed, 
the  vanquished  should  march  out  of  the  National  lines,  the  officers  taking 
with  them  their  regimental  clothing — the  staff,  field,  and  cavalry  officers  one 

1  The  lire-oak  tree  un<lor  which  Grant  and  Pemberton  hold  their  prlTate  conference  was  rerf  soon  after- 
ward bewn  down,  and  c<»n  verted  into  tho  forms  of  cones  and  other  objects  by  the  ofticersandstddiers,  asinemen- 
toe^  and  on  lu  site  a  handsome  commemorative  monument  was  erected,  which  is  delineated  in  the  above 
engraving,  as  It  and  its  Mi:niundinj:s  appeared  when  the  wriU'r  sketched  it.  in  April,  IS661  The  monument  was 
of  white  veined  mzurble,  about  tv/clvo  foc-t  in  height,  composed  of  an  obelisk  and  base,  and  surinountc<l  by  a 
sphere.  It  was  very  much  mutil.ited  by  h:ivin?  pieces  knocked  off  of  every  edge,  and  aUo  uf  the  devices,  by 
relic -seekers,  and  the  lettering  obliterated  by  tho  rebellious,  it  is  said.  It  was  difllcnlt  to  determine  the  charac- 
ter of  the  devices  on  it,  or  decipher  the  inscription.  I  was  informe<l  that  they  were  as  follows :  On  one  side  o! 
the  obelisk  was  an  eagle  bearing  the  G<»ddess  of  Lil>erty  on  its  wings,  as  It  hoTercd  over  a  group  of  implements 
of  war,  and  holding  In  its  talons  a  shield,  and  in  its  beak  a  ribbon,  with  tho  National  motto,  E  Plueibus  Ukum. 
Tho  monument  bore  the  Inscription,  "*  To  tho  Memory  of  the  Surrender  of  Vicksburg,  by  Lieutenont-Geuerol  J. 
0.  Pemberton,  to  Mojor-Ceneral  U.  8.  Oront,  U.  8.  A.,  on  the  4lh  of  July,  16«3.** 

It  was  erident  that  no  monument  of  stone  could  long  endure  the  yandalism  of  rello-scekors,  so  the  raotllo- 
tcd  one  was  removed  towanl  the  close  of  186d.  and  a  new  and  appropriate  one  erected  on  Its  boae,  which  will 
foH'vcr  defy  the  destrncUvo  hand.  It  Is  an  immense  iron  cannon,  of  very  nearly  the  proportloiis  of  th* 
marble  obelisk,  and  Is  surmounted  by  a  huge  shell,  which  take*  the  place  of  the  sphere. 
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horse  each,  and  the  rank  and  file  to  be  allowed  to  take  all  their  clothing,  but 
no  other  property.  He  consented  to  their  taking  from  their  own  stores  any 
amount  of  rations  necessary,  and  cooking  utensils  for  preparing  them ;  also^ 
thirty  wagons  (counting  two  two-horse  or  mule  teams  as  one)  for  transpor- 
tation. 

At  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,*  General  Legget,  quartered 
•  Jul  isiBu  *^  ^^^  Hill,  received  Peraberton's  reply  to  Grant,  and  immedi- 
ately forwarded  it  to  his  chief's  head-quarters  by  Captain  W.  J. 
White,  of  his  staff  Colonel  Bowers  received  it  and  read  it  to  the  General 
Pemberton  accepted  the  terms  proposed,  in  the  main,  but  wished  to  amend, 
"in  justice,"  he  said,  "to  the  honor  and  spirit  of  his  troops,"  by  having 
permission  granted  for  them  to  march  out  with  their  colors  and  arms,  and  to 
stack  them  in  front  of  the  Confederate  lines ;  also,  that  the  officers  should 
"retain  their  side-arms  and  personal  property,  and  the  rights  and  property  of 
citizens  be  respected."  Grant  instantly  wrote  a  reply,  refusing  to  accede  to 
Pemberton's  amendments  in  full  He  declined  subjection  to  any  restraint 
concerning  the  citizens,  at  the  same  time  giving  assurances  that  they  should 
not  suffer  undue  annoyances.  He  consented  to  the  marching  out  of  the 
brigades,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  the  front  of  their  i-espective  posi- 
tions, when,  after  stacking  their  arms,  they  should  retire  inside,  and  remain 
prisoners  of  war  until  paroled.  Unwilling  to  suffer  any  further  delay,  he 
gave  Pemberton  to  understand  that  if  these  modified  terms  were  not 
accepted  he  should  open  fire  upon  him  at  nine  o'clock. 

Pemberton  accepted  the  terms.     McPherson's  corps  was  immediately 

placed  under  arms  as  a  guard  during  the  ceremonies  of  surrender.     At  ten 

o'clock  on  that  ever-memorable  holiday  of  the  nation,*  the  bri- 

"  ^        gades  began  to  march  out.     In  the  course  of  three  hours  their 

arms  were  stacked,  and  they  were  again  within  their  intrenchments. 

McPherson  had  been  commissioned  to  formally  receive  the  stipulated 
surrender  from  Pemberton.  When  the  work  was  finished,  he  was  joined 
by  Grant  and  Logan,  and  the  three  leaders,  with  their  respective  staff  officers, 
and,  accompanied  by  Pemberton  and  his  staff,  rode  into  the  city  in  triumph 
at  a  little  past  noon.  Already  the  National  flag  had  been  raised  on  the 
Court-House,  while  the  joyous  soldiers  were  singing  the  stirring  song  begin- 
ning— 

••  Yes,  we'U  rally  'round  the  flag,  boys,  weUl  rally  once  again, 
Shouting  tlie  battle-cry  of  Freedom  ! 
WeUl  rally  from  the  bill-side,  wcMl  gather  from  the  plain, 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom  !" 

By  three  o'clock  the  possession  of  the  post  was  absolute,  and  Porter^s 
powerful  fleet  and  the  flotilla  of  transports  were  lying  quietly  at  the  levee. 
That  evening,  in  commemoration  of  the  National  birthday,  the  soldiers 
regaled  the  citizens  of  Vicksburg  with  fire-works  more  harmless  than  those 
which,  for  more  than  forty  nights,  had  coursed  the  heavens  above  them  like 
malignant  meteors,  heralding  war,  pestilence,  and  famine.  McPherson  made 
his  head-quarters  at  the  fine  mansion  of  Dr.  Balfour,  on  the  comer  of  Craw- 
ford and  Cherry  Streets,  whence  he  issued  a  stirring  congratulatory  address 
to  his  soldiers,  and  Grant  returned  to  his  modest  tent  in  the  distant  cane- 
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brake'  for  the  night,  the  greatest  conqueror  of  the  war  thus  far.     After  they 

were  duly  paroled,  and  were  supplied  with  three  days*  rations, 

*^ttw.^    the  vanquished   soldiers  M^ere   escorted*  across   the   Big  Black 

River,  and  sent  on  their  way  rejoicing  to  Johnston  at  Jackson. 
The  spoils  of  the  great  victory  were  more  important  in  character  and 

number  than  any  that 
had  yet  been  won  dur- 
ing the  war.*  Its  effect, 
in  connection  with  the 
great  National  victory 
at  Gettysburg,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, won  simulta- 
neously, and  which  we 
shall  consider  presently, 
was  most  disastrous  to 
the  cause  of  the  Con- 
spirators.* The  Fourth 
of  July,  1863,  marked 
the  turning-point  in  the 
war,  and  thenceforth  the  star  of  the  Republic  was  evidently  in  the  as- 
cendant. 

Notwithstanding  his  troops  were  much  exhausted  by  forced  marches, 
battles,  and  the  long  siege,  and  he  had  reported  that  they  absolutely  required 
a  rest  of  several  weeks  before  they  would  be  fit  for  another  campaign,  Grant 

>  St'O  ]»ni,'o  616.  , 

*  Gt'U-nil  Grant  thus  stntcd  the  result  of  the  oporatloM  of  his  army  Anom  Port  Gibson  to  Vicksbnrg:— 
*^Tl:e  rt'hult  of  this  cainpoi«;n  has  been  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  in  five  battles  outside  of  Viclcsburg;  the 
occupatlun  uf  Jackson,  the  capital  nf  the  State  of  Mississiiipi,  and  the  capture  of  Vicksborg  and  its  garrison,  and 
numitions  of  war;  a  I'.ss  to  the  enemy  of  thirty -seven  thunsand  (87,000)  prisoners,  among  whom  were  fifteen 
gtneml  officers ;  :it  ]on»t  U'n  th'iusanil  killed  and  wounded,  and  among  the  killed  Generals  Tracy,  Tilghman,and 
Green,  and  hnn<ir«tls,  nndp'^rhrips  thoasands,  of  stragglers,  who  can  never  bo  collected  and  reorganiie<L  Arms 
and  muultidns  ut  war  i^ir  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  have  fallen  into  our  hands,  besides  a  large  amount  of 
oth'^r  public  pr>pfrtj,  consisting  of  railroads,  locomotives,  cars,  steamboats,  cotton,  Jbc,  and  much  was  destrt^ed 
to  prevent  <»nr  capruriug  it'' 

lie  »uinniod  Up  his  loss.  In  the  series  of  battles  known  as  Port  Gibson,  Fourteen  Mile  Creek  (skirmish), 
Kapiiond,  Jucksun,  Champion  Hills,  Big  Block  railrrtad  bridge,  and  Vicksburg,  at  9,855,  of  whom  1,223  were 
killed,  7,095  woaiidod,  and  637  missing.  **0f  tbo  wounded,"  ho  said,  **many  were  but  slightly  wounded,  nnd 
continued  on  duty;  many  more  requireil  but  a  few  days  or  wci'ks  for  their  recovery.  Kot  mpre  than  one-half 
of  the  wonndcMi  were  permanently  disabled/' — Ooner.il  Grant's  /import,  July  6, 1868. 

The  87.000  prisoners  were  not  all  captured  at  Vick&burg.  The  number  there  paroled.  Including  0,000  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospitals,  was  27,000,  of  whom  only  15,000  were  reported  fit  for  duty.  The  generous 
terms  of  surrender,  and  the  paroling  of  the  prisoners,  was  complained  of.  Of  this  Grant  said,  in  his  report: 
**  Those  terms  I  regard  more  fiivorablo  to  the  Government  than  an  unconditional  surrender.  It  saved  us  the 
trHrisportAtion  of  them  North,  which  at  that  time  would  have  been  very  diflioult,  owing  ti>  the  limited  amount 
or  liver  trunsp<irtation  on  hand,  nnd  the  expense  of  subsisting  them.  It  left  our  anAy  tteo  to  operate  against 
Johnston,  who  was  threatening  us  from  the  direction  of  Jackson ;  and  our  river  transportation  to  be  used  for 
the  mo'^ement  of  troops  to  any  iwint  the  exigency  of  the  service  might  require." 

*  The  blow  was  unexpected  to  the  Conspirators.  They  knew  how  strong  Vicksbnn?  waa,  and  were  con- 
fident fhni  the  accomplished  soldier, General  Johnston,  would  coniiwl  Grant  to  raise  the  siege.  Even  the  Dailff 
CiiUsn^  a  pnper  printed  in  Vicksbui^,  only  two  days  before  the  surrender  (July  2)  talke<l  as  boastfully  as  if 
peifeotl/  conH«lent  of  success.  In  a  copy  before  the  writer,  printed  on  wall-paper,  the  editor  said:  ^The  great 
Vlysses— the  Vnnkee  generalissimo  surnamed  Grant— has  expressed  his  intention  of  dining  in  Vicksburjr  on 
SatunLnr  nex^  snd  celebrating  the  Fourth  of  July  by  a  grand  dinner,  and  so  forth.  When  asked  if  he  would 
invite  Gone rul  J<k«  Johnston  to  join  him,  he  said, '  No  1  for  fear  there  will  bo  a  row  at  the  table.*  {T^yvses  must 
get  {nt/>  the  city  !>^toro  be  dines  in  it.  The  way  to  cook  a  rabbit  is,  *  first  catch  the  rabbit,*  &c**  In  another 
parain-iph,  the  Citi*eii  eulogized  the  luxury  of  mule-meat  and  (Vlcasseed  kitten. 

^'\i^n  tbo  Nntionni  tr<K>ps  entered  the  city,  they  found  the  forms  of  this  issue  of  the  CUUsn  stnnding, 
when  5oiii«!  (»o!iMei--prIntt?rs,  taking  out  a  paragraph  at  the  bottom  of  the  fourth  column.  Inserted  the  following 
in  its  stead,  and  printed  a  few  copies  on  the  wall-papcr  found  in  the  office:  **Two  days  bring  about  great 
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found  it  necessary  to  take  immediate  measures  for  driving  Johnston  from  his 
rear,  and  for  that  pui-pose  he  dispatched  Sherman,  with  a  large  force.  The 
result  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  He  also  prepared  to  send  an  expedition 
under  General  Herron  to  assist  Banks  in  the  reduction  of  Port  Hudson, 
when  he  received  intelligence  of  events  at  that  stronghold  which  made  the 
expedition  unnecessary.     Let  us  observe  what  those  events  were. 

We  left  General  Banks  investin<r  Port  Hudson,  or  Hickey's  Landing,' 
late  in  May.     His  troops 
were     commanded     by 
Generals    Weitzel,    Au- 
ger,    G  rover,     D  wight, 
and  T.  W.  Sherman,  and 
the  beleaguered  garrison 
were     under    the    com- 
mand of  General  Frank 
K.  Gardner,  as  we  have 
observed.*    The    troops 
with  which  Banks  cross- 
ed the  river  at  Bayou 
Sara  formed  a  junction 
on  the    23d*  ^^^    ^^ 
with      those 
which    came    up    from 
Baton     Rouge      under 
Anger  and  Sherman,  and 
the  National  line  on  that 
^ay  occupied  the  Bayou 
Sara  road,  about  five  miles  from  Port  Hudson.     At  Port  Hudson  Plains, 
Auger,  on   his  march,  encountered  and  repulsed  a  force  of  Confederates 
under  Colonel  Miles,  the  latter  losing  one  hundred  and  fifty  men;     awt.  94 
and  on  the  day  of  the  investment*  the  Confederates  were  driven 
within    their   outer   line   of   intrenchments.       Weitzel,   who  had  covered 
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changMb  Th«  banner  of  the  Union  floats  over  Vickshurg.  General  Grant  haa  *  caught  the  rabbit,*  he  haa  dined 
in  Vleksbarg,  and  ho  did  bring  his  dinner  with  him.  The  '  Citiien  *  lives  to  see  it  For  the  last  ttme  it  appetta 
on  wall-paper.  No  more  will  it  eulogize  mule-meat  and  fHcaaseed  kitten— urge  Sontbem  warriors  to  such  diet 
never  more.    This  is  the  last  wall-paper  edition,  and  is,  excripting  this  noU*,  fh>m  the  tjrpes  as  we  And  them.** 

Johnston  sent  the  astounding  news  of  the  surrenderor  Vicksburg  to  the  Conspirators  on  the  7th.  It  was  a 
staggering  blow,  and  JeflTerson  Davis  and  his  friends  endeavored  to  blind  the  people  to  ihc  tuH  that  tha 
disaster  was  mnlnly  duo  to  his  incompetence  to  direct,  and  his  mischievous  ioterfercnoe  with  the  niilltarj 
movements  in  Mississippi,  by  trying  to  cast  the  blame  on  Johnston,  who  was  not  only  Qnabie,on  accoant  ofhla 
wonndsk  to  perform  active  service  in  the  field,  but  was  denied  sufflcient  troops  to  act  ef&ciently,  and  was  tram- 
meled witli  tlio  orders  of  his  incompetent  official  superior  in  Richmond.  "The  news  of  the  fall  of  Vicksburg," 
wrote  John  R.  'I'hompson  tram  Richmond  to  the  Atlanta  Appeal^  **  has  awakened  here  the  bitterest  sorrow, 
not  nnminglotl  with  surprise.  ....  The  <S0n^/neZ,  the  Government  unn»n,  h«'Ids  General  Johnston  mainly 
responsible  for  the  result,  and  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  Administration  are  said  to  blame  bim  in 
nnmeasure«l  terms.*" 

>  See  page  59^  We  have  before  observed  that  Port  Hudson  was  on  a  high  bank  or  bluff!,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Missifisippi,  at  a  sharp  bend.  Its  fortifications  were  well  arranged  for  defense.  Below  the  landing 
known  as  Ilickey's,  the  first  batteries  were  on  a  bluff"  about  forty  feet  above  high-water  mark.  There  three 
series  of  battorien  extended  alons  the  river  above  Port  Hudson  to  a  point  on  Thompson's  Creek,  the  whole  cod- 
tinnous  lino  being  about  three  miles  in  length.  Above  the  creek  was  an  impassable  mar^h,  making  an  excellent 
flank  defense.  From  the  lower  battery  began  a  line  of  land  fortifications  of  a  gencml  semicircular  fenn,  about 
ten  miles  in  extent,  and  terminating  at  Thompson's  Creek.  The  guns  with  which  these  w«»rks  were  armed 
were  very  heavy,  and  there  were  light  batteries  that  might  be  moved  to  strengthen  any  pari  of  tho  line. 

>  8m  page  MO. 
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Banks^s  march  from  Alexandria,  had  arrived  and  made  the  investment  of  the 
fort  comj)lete,  for  Admiral  Farragut,  with  the  Hartford^  Albatroas^  and 
one  or  two  other  gunboats  above  Port  Hudson,  and  the  Monongahela^ 
Richmond^  Essex^  and  Geneseey  with  mortar-boats  under  Commander 
C.  IL  B.  Caldwell,  below,  held  the  river,  and  were  shelling  the  Confederate 
works  at  intervals,  day  and  night 

Banks  Avas  informed  that  the  Confederates  were  withdrawing  from  the 
post,  and  on  the  26th  was  told  that  very  few  were  behind  the  works. 
The  defenses  were  thoroughly  reconnoitered  without  gaining  i>o8itivc  infor- 
mation concerning  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  and  he  determined  to 
develop  it  by  a  general  assault.  Orders  Avere  given  accoi-dingly,  and  on 
« M     isaa.  morning  of  the  27th''  his  artillery  opened  upon  them  Avith 

spirit,  and  continued  firing  during  nearly  the  whole  day.  It 
was  intended  for  the  infantry  to  assail  the  works  at  the  same  time  at 
all  points,  under  the  fire  of  the  great  guns,  but  unfortunately  there  was  a 
miscarriage.  At  about  ten  o'clock,  while  the  batteries  were  zealously  at 
work.  Generals  Weitzel,  Grover,  and  Payne,  on  Banks's  right,  made  a  vig- 
orous attack,  but  it  was  lon«  past  noon  before  Auger  in  the  center,  and 
Sherman  on  the  left,  were  fairly  at  work.  The  navy  was  fully  up  to  time, 
and  from  the  Hartford  and  Albatross  above,  and  the  Monongahela^  Rich- 
tnondy  Essex^  and  Genesee  below,  and  the  mortar-boats,  Farragut  poured 
a  continuous  stream  of  shells  upon  the  garrison  (which  was  still  in  full  force) 
with  marked  effect.  Already  his  shells  had  driven  them  from  their  fii*st 
battery  on  the  river  below,  and  now,  by  taking  their  landward  batteries  in 
reverse,  while  they  were  hotly  engaged  with  the  troops,  several  of  the 
heavy  guns  were  dismounted  by  the  naval  missiles.  The  battle  was  furious, 
.and  never  did  men  fight  with  greater  detennination  than  Banks's  little  force 
against  the  odds  of  an  equal  number  behind  strong  intrenchmeuts,  which 
were  defended  in  front  by  rifle-pits,  and  approached  only  through  thick 
abatis^  over  which  swept,  like  a  besom  of  destruction,  the  shells  from  Con- 
federate guns. 

On  the  National  right  the  struggle  was  most  severe;  the  Fii-st  and 
Second  Louisiana  colored  troops  vying  Avith  their  white  companions-in-arms 
in  deeds  of  valor,  and  in  fortitude  under  heavy  pressure.  These  made  three 
desperate  charges  upon  the  batteries,  losing  heavily  each  time,  and  justifying 
by  their  courage  and  deeds  the  hopes  of  their  commander,  and  Avinning  his 
special  conjmendation.*  The  Nationals  gained  ground  continually,  as  hour 
after  hour  wore  aAvay.  *  They  crossed  Big  Sandy  Creek,  and,  at  four  o'clock, 
drove  the  Confederates  through  woods  to  their  fortifications.  On  the  left 
and  center  there  was  equal  bravery  ;  and  along  the  whole  line,  at  sunset,  the 
Confederates,  Avho  had  fought  gallantly,  were  behind  the  shelter  of  their 
works.  ITie  Nationals  moved  close  up  to  these,  and  they  and  their  antago- 
nists held  opposite  sides  of  the  parapet.  The  troops  on  the  right  continued 
to  hold  this  position,  but  those  on  the  left,  exposed  to  a  flank  fire,  Avithdrew 
to  a  belt  of  woods  not  far  off.     So  ended  the  first  general  assault  upon  Port 

1  This  first  important  trial  of  the  mettle  of  negro  troops,  repeated  a  few  days  later  nt  Mlllikcn's  Rend  (see 
page  034),  prodnced  a  jirofonnd  impression  in  the  army  and  thruagbout  the  country.  **  The  {io8lti«Mi  occupied 
bj  these  troops,**  srdd  General  Banks  in  his  report,  **  was  one  of  importance,  and  calle<1  for  thf  utmost  8tea4linesa 
and  bravery  in  those  to  whom  it  was  confided.    It  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  that  they  answered  every  czpecta- 
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Hudson,  in  which  many  a  brave  man  passed  away.'    The  National  loss  was 

two  hundred  and   ninety-three   killed   and  fifteen  hundred  and  forty-nine 

wounded.     The  Confederate 

loss    did   not  exceed  three 

hundred     in     killed      and 

wounded. 

Banks  was  not  disheart- 
ened by  this  disastrous  fail- 
ure. He  occupied  the  next 
day  in  buiying  his  dead, 
under  the  protection  of  a 
truce,  and  then  he  went  to 
work  with  a  determination 
to  reduce  the  post  by  a 
regular  siege.  Bravely  his 
men  worked  in  the  hot  June 
sun,  exposed  every  moment 
to  the  bullets  of  the  expert 
sharp-shooters  of  the  foe. 
Day  after  day  his  cannon 
and  Farragut's  great  guns 
shelled  the  works,  disabling 
many  of  their  guns,  and 
crivino^  the  interior  of  their 

b'**"o      *"'"    *in/^**vr*     vr*     v.*w*  DlBTRUOTIOIf   IN  TUB  WORK*  AT  PORT  HITDSOK. 

fortifications  the  sad  aspect 

of  almost  universal  destruction.     They  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  garrison 

tion.  In  many  rcepocts  their  conduct  was  heroic  No  troops  could  bo  more  determlDed  or  more  daring.  Tbej 
mt\e^  during  the  day,  three  charges  np<)n  the  txittcrles  of  the  enemy,  suffering  rery  heavj  losses,  aud  holding 
their  po^iltion  at  nlghtfitll  with  the  other  tn»ofvs  on  the  right  of  our  line.** 

1'he  Qtmrederates  and  their  fHends  in  the  Free-labor  States  had  sneered  so  much  and  Bo  persistently  at  the 
IdeR  of  negroes  fighting,  or  being  disciplined  into  efficient  troops,  that  the  int«lllg<ino«  of  these  tests  was  reoelTed 
by  the  loyal  people  with  the  most  generous  enthusiasm. 

**  Niggers  wonH  fight,**  ah,  ha  1 
**  Niggers  won*t  fight,**  ah,  hAl 
**The7  are  no  good  for  war, 
One  In  a  hundred.** 
Let  Mississippi's  shore, 
Flooded  with  negro  gore. 
Echo  back  ev«nnor»— 
^  See  our  six  hundred  P 

fild  a  writer  In  the  Albany  Seining  Journal,  in  imitation  of  Tennyson*s**  Charge  of  the  Six  Hundred  **  at  Bal*' 
kkva;  and  George  H.  Boker,  of  Philadelphia,  wroto  that  noble  tribute  to  the  valor  of  the  Second  Louisiana 
which  closes  with :~~ 

** Hundreds  on  hundreds  fell; 
But  they  ore  resting  well. 
Scourges  and  shackles  strong 
Never  shall  do  them  wrong. 
O,  to  the  living  few. 
Soldiers,  bo  just  and  true  I 
Hail  them  as  comrades  tried. 
Fight  with  them  side  by  side; 
Never,  in  field  or  tent, 
Scorn  the  black  regiment** 

>  Among  the  slain  were  Colonels  Clark,  of  the  Sixth  Michigan,  D.  S.  OowIsr,  of  the  One  Haadred  rb< 
Twenty  •eighth  New  York,  Payne,  of  the  Second  Louisiana,  and  Chapin,  of  the  Thirtieth  MsRiaflhnsetta 
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incessantly,  day  and  night,  and  wore  them  down  with  fatigne  and  watching; 
while  their  provisions  were  heconiing  scarce,  their  medical  stores  exhausted, 
and  famine  was  threatened  They  were  completely  hemmed  in,  and  could 
receive  nothing  from  the  outer  world  but  pure  air,  the  sunlight,  and  the 
messengers  of  death  from  their  foes.  Banks^s  little  aimy,  then  not  exceed- 
ing twelve  thousand  effective  men,  was  also  closely  hemmed  in  by  a  cordon 
of  intensely  hostile  inhabitants;  and  since  the  raid  of  Griersou  and  his 
troop.  Confederate  cavalry  had  been  concentrating  in  his  rear,  while 
General  Taylor  was  gathering  a  new  army  in  the  regions  of  Louisiana, 
which  the  National  troops  had  almost  abandoned  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting the  task  of  opening  the  Mississippi  These  might  be  joined  by 
a  force  from  Texas  sufficient  to  capture  New  Orleans,  while  General 
Johnston  might  sweep  down  in  the  rear  of  Grant  and  fall  upon  Banks  at 
any  moment. 

There  was  peril  before  and  peril  behind,  and  Banks  felt  the  necessity  of  a 
speedy  reduction  of  Port  Hudson.  He  accordingly  planned  another  assault, 
and  on  the  11th  of  June'  he  attempted  to  establish  a  new  line 
within  easy  attacking  distance  of  the  Confederate  works,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  dangers  of  a  movement  on  their  front  over  a  broad  space  of  ground- 
Under  a  heavy  fire  of  his  artillery  the  troops  advanced  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  momhig,  and  made  their  way  through  the  abatis^  when  the  movement 
was  promptly  met  by  the  garrison,  and  a  severe  struggle  ensued.  At  first 
some  of  the  Confederates  were  driven  within  their  works,  and  the  Nationals, 
under  General  Birge,  attempted  to  scale  them,  but  were  repulsed.  The 
only  soldier  who  reached  the  parapet  was  the  gallant  young  Connecticut 
ofllcer.  Lieutenant  Stanton  Allyn,  who  gave  his  life  to  his  country  not  long 
afterward,  when  his  body  was  buried  in  the  soil  of  Louisiana.*  His  men, 
accustomed  to  his  courage  and  skill,  followed  him  willingly  in  the  desperate 
struggle ;  but  the  terrible  fire  from  the  works  hurled  them  back,  and  the 
entire  attacking  force  was  driven  beyond  the  abatis  with  heavy  loss,  a  con- 
siderable number  having  been  made  prisoners. 

This  failure  was  followed  three  days  later*  by  an  attempt  to  carry  the 
works  by  storm.  At  that  time  Banks's  army  lay  mostly  in 
°"*  two  lines,  forming  a  right  angle,  with  a  right  and  left,  but 
no  center.  The  division  of  Grover,  on  the  upper  side  of  the  post,  extended 
nearly  three  miles,  from  near  the  mouth  of  Thompson's  Creek  into  the 
interior,  within  supporting  distance  of  General  Auger's  division,  which 
extended  from  near  that  point  about  the  same  distance  to  the  river  below 
Port  Hudson,  and  within  hailing  distance  of  the  fleet.  When  the  final  dis- 
position for  assault  was  made,  General  Gardner  was  entreated  to  surrender 
and  stop  the  effusion  of  blood,*  but  refused,  hoping,  like  General  Pemberton 


ral  T.  W.  Sherman  was  rery  serioualy  wounded,  but  finally  recovered  with  the  loss  of  a  leg,  and  General  Notl 
Dow,  of  Main  %  mos  slightly  wounded.    Colonel  Cuwles,  of  Hudson,  New  York,  one  of  the  noblest  men  in  the 
army,  was  wounded  in  the  thiclcest  of  the  fljrht  by  a  bayonet  thrust,  and  died  half  an  hour  afterward. 
1  It  was  afterward  removed  to  his  native  State. 

>  Banlcs  sent  a  note  to  General  Gardner  on  Saturday,  the  13th,  demanding  an  unconditional  surrender  of 

the  post    lie  comidimcnted  the  commander  and  hin  carrison  for  their  coumge  and  fortitnde.  and  demanded  the 

surrender  in  the  name  of  humanity.    He  assured  him  of  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  Nationals  in  men  and 

.  cannon,  and  ibnt  Gardner'^  «ii^pa'«>U  to  JohiMtnn.  telling  of  bis  straits  ami  the  dangers  of  starvation,  had  bees 

1nter<*Qptcd.  »nd  lh*»  ^oi^knesft  of  Llir  p«>Rt  ni&«i:'  kuown. 
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at  Vicksburg,  even  while  shot  and  shell  were  spreading  death  and  destruc- 
tion all  around  hira,^  that  Johnston  would  come  to  his  rescue. 

It  was  arranged  for  the  main  attack  to  be  made  by  Grover  and  Weitzel 
on  the  extreme  northeasterly  angle  of  the  Confederate  works,  while  Generals 
Auger  and  Dwight  should  make  a  feint  or  a  real  attack,  as  circumstances 
might  determine,  on  the  right  of  the  works.  He  was  directed  to  press  up 
stealthily  through  a  ravine,  and  rush  over  the  defenses  simultaneously  with 
the  attack  on  their  left. 

On  the  National  right  two  regiments  were  detailed  as  shariKshooters 
(Seventy-fifth  New  York  and  Twelfth  Connecticut),  to  creep  up  and  lie  on 
the  exterior  slope  of  the  breastworks,  followed  by  another  regiment  (the 
Ninety-first  New  York),  each  man  carrying  his  musket  and  a  five-pound 
band-grenade,  to  throw  over  the  parapet.  A  third  regiment  (Two:ity-fourth 
Connecticut)  was  detailed  to  cany  sand-bags  full  of  cotton,  with  which 
to  fill  the  ditch  in  front  of  the  breastworks,  and  enable  the  storming 
party  to  pass  easily.  These  were  to  be  followed  by  the  rcd^iments  of* 
Weitzel's  brigade,  under  Colonel  Smith,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fouitccuth 
New  York,  to  be  supported  by  the  bri<^ades  of  Colonels  Kimball  and  Mor- 
gan, under  the  general  command  of  General  Birge,  the  whole  fonuing  the 
storming  party  on  the  right.  In  conjunction  with  these,  and  on  their  left, 
moved  a  separate  column  under  General  Paine,  composed  of  the  old  divlbion 
of  General  Emory.  Both  parties  were  under  the  command  of  General 
Grover,  Avho  planned  the  attack.  Acting  Brigadier-General  Dudley's 
brigade,  of  Auger's  division,  was  held  in  reserve.  It  was  intended  to  have 
WeitzePs  command*  eflfect  a  lods^ment  inside  of  the  Confederate  works,  and 
thus  prepare  the  way  for  the  operation  of  Paine's  division.' 

This  movement  commenced  just  at  dawn*  (first  along  a  covered  way  to 
within  three  hundred  )''ards  of  the  works),  and  was  met  by  a  most 
determined  resistance  by  the  Confederates,  who,  informed  of  it,    *  ^im!^ 
were  massed  at  the  point  of  attack.     The  skirmishers,  making 
their  way  over  rough  and  vine-tangled  ground,  in  the  face  of  an  incessant 
fire  in  the  front,  reached  the  ditch,  where  they  were  terribly  smitten  by  an 
enfilading  one,  that  drove  them  back;  and  even  the  hand-grenades  were 
made  to  plague  their  bearers,  for  they  were  caught  up  by  the  besieged  and 

1  It  a)>p«an  from  the  dlaiy  of  t  eaptured  Confedentte  soldier  (J.  A.  Kennedy,  of  the  First  Aittbsma),  thU 
one  of  B«nk8>  h^avy  guns  bad  been  named  by  tbo  besieged,  at  we  hare  observed  one  of  the  ConfederaU*  oao- 
non  at  Vicksburg  was— **  Whistling  Dick/^  and  that  it  was  the  means  of  great  destniction.  Under  date  of 
**June  9,^  he  wrote:  **  Whistling  DIek  Is  at  work  to-day,  tearing  our  camps  all  to  pieces.  Oar  sick  have  been 
removed  to  the  r.ivino.  It  Is  difflcult  to  get  something  to  eut.  The  Yankee  arUllcry  is  playing  upon  as 
all  round.    ....    The  IleSAians  burned  oiir  commissary  with  a  shell  tu-day.** 

•  Wfltzel's  command  was  composed  of  his  «)wn  brigade  (Eighth  Vermont,  Twelfth  Connecticut,  and  Seventy- 
flfth  and  One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  NeAv  York),  nn«l  the  Twenty-fourth  Connecticut  and  Fifty-sec<»nd  Mas- 
sachusetts, of  Ontver* s  division.  The  Seventy-flrth  New  York  and  Twi-lfth  Connecticut,  forming  a  sepi&rate 
command  under  C<»lonel  BulMJock,  of  the  llrst-named  regiment,  were  detailed  as  sklnnisliers. 

*  Paine's  column  ndvanceil  to  the  assault  In  the  following  order:  In  the  udvance,  as  skirmishers,  the  Kiirhth 
New  Hampshire  and  Fourth  Wisconsin.  D^hind  these  wvro  Ave  companies  of  iho  Fourth  Massachusetts,  One 
Handre«l  and  Tenth  Now  York,  and  four  companies  of  the  Thlnl  Drlgaile.  Closely  upon  these  fidlowed  tbo 
Third  Brigade,  under  Colonel  Gooding,  comfiosed  of  the  Thlriy-flrsf,  Thlrty-eighth,  and  Flfty-tblnl  Massa- 
chusettit.  and  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-sixth  and  One  Hundred  and  Sevcnty-flflh  New  York.  Then  n  jMirt  of  the 
Second  Kriffiule.  unner  C^donel  Fearing,  c«>mp«>sed  of  the  One  Hundre*!  and  Thirty-lhlnl  and  One  Hundred  and 
Seventy  third  New  Y«»rk.  the  remainder  of  the  brle:»de  being  detailed  as  skirmishers.  After  the  Second  Bricade 
followi'd  the  First,  under  Colonel  Ferris.  comp«*se«l  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Ccnnectlcn:  (his  own).  Fourth  Massa- 
cfaaMeLts.anil  four  coraianten  of  the  One  Huodred  and  Tenth  New  York.  Nlmm's  battery  and  pioneers  i 
patiied  the  columii. 
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gent  back  to  explode  among  the  assailants.  Yet  steadily  the  assaulting 
column  moved  up  and  made  a  series  of  vigorous  attacks,  but  effected  little, 
so  heavily  Avere  the  works  manned  at  the  point  of  the  blow.  Meanwhile, 
D  wight  was  fighting  desperately  on  the  left,  but  without  effecting  an 
entrance  into  the  works,  and  Auger  was  as  gallantly  struggling,  but  to  as 
little  purpose.  Success  was  with  the  Confederates.  The  Nationals  were 
repulsed  at  all  points,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  struggle 
ceased.  Banks  had  lost  in  this  assault  about  seven  hundred  men,  and  Gene- 
ral Paine,  whose  division  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  was  among  the 
wounded.  Yet  he  had  gained  a  decided  advantage  by  the  operation.  Paine 
and  Weitzel  on  the  right  had  advanced  much  nearer  to  the  Confederate 
works  than  they  were  before,  where  their  men  intrenched  and  began  the 
erection  of  new  batteries,  while  on  the  left  General  Dwight  carried  and 
held  a  hill  which  commanded  the  "  citadel " — a  vital  point  of  the  intrench- 
ments — and  he  was  thereby  enabled  a  few  days  later  to  seize  and  hold 
another  point  on  the  same  ridge  with  the  "  citadel,"  within  ten  yards  of  the 
Confederate  line. 

Now  again  the  siege  went  on  in  the  usual  way.  There  was  mining 
and  counter-mining.  The  shells  from  the  army  and  navy  poured  upon 
the  garrison,  and  fearfully  increased  the  miseries  of  the  worn  and  half- 
Btar^dng  troops.  Gun  after  gun  on  the  Confederate  works  was  disabled, 
until  at  length  only  fifteen  effective  ones  remained  on  the  landward  side ; 
only  twenty  rounds  to  each  man  of  the  ammunition  for  small  arms  was 
left,  and  the  gan-ison  were  beginning  to  subsist  on  mule-meat,  and  even 
fricasseed  nits.'  At  the  samp  time,  Banks  had  nearly  completed  a  mine,  by 
which  thirty  barrolo  of  gunpowder  would  have  been  exploded  under 
the  "citiide!."  The  beleaguered  garrison  could  have  held  out  but  a 
few  days  longer.  Their  gallant  leader  had  begun  to  despair  of  aid  from 
Johnston,  and  was  at  his  wit's  end,  when  he  and  his  troops  were  suddenly 

startled   by  the   thunder  of  cannon   and   loud   cheering   along 
**^i86iJ'     the  whole  National  line"  and  upon  the  river  squadron,  followed 

by  the  shouts  of  pickets — "  Vicksburg  has  surrendered  !"  This 
was  the  knell  to  Gardner's  hopes.  At  midnight  he  sent  a  note  by  a  flag 
to  Gcnerul  Banks,  inquiring  if  the  report  were  true,  and  if  so,  asking  for  a 
cessation  of  hostilities,  with  a  view  to  the  consideration  of  terms  for  surren- 
dering the  position.  Banks  assured  Gardner  that  he  had  an  official  dispatch 
from  General  Grant  to  that  effect,  dated  on  the  4th  instant,  but  he  refused 
his  consent  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  the  purpose  named.  Gardner 
then  called  a  council  of  officers,  composed  of  General  Beale,  Colonels  Stead- 
man,  Miles,  Lyle,  and  Shelby,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  M.  J.  Smith,  when  it 
was  agreed  to  surrender,  and  the  commander  proposed  to  Banks  the 
appointment  of  joint  commissioners  to  arrange  the  terms.  This  was  agreed 
to,  and  General  Charles  P.  Stone,  Colonel  Henry  W.  Birge,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Richard  B.  Irwin  were  chosen  for  the  purpose  on  the  part  of  Banks. 
The  terms  agreed  upon  were  the  surrender  of  the  post  and  its  appurtenances, 
the  officers  and  privates  to  receive  the  treatment  due  prisoners  of  war,  and 

>  The  garrlaon's  supply  of  mest  gare  ont  on  the  80th  of  Jane,  when  Gardner  ordered  malefl  to  be  abla  for 
food.  **  Mnn  J  of  the  men,  us  if  in  loooicery  of  fnaiine,  canght  rats  and  ate  them,  declaring  that  they  wera  bettar 
tnan  Bquirrels."— Narrative  of  a  Confederate  writer,  dated  Mobile,  July  20, 1868. 
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to  retain  their  private  property ;  the  garrison  to  stack  their  arms  and  colors 
in  submission  on  the  following  day.     The  surrender  was  duly  completed  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  Qth,"  when  six  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eight  men,  including  four  hundred  and  fifty-five  officers,  became 
prisoners  of  war,  and  the  National  troops  took  possession  of  the  post.*     The 
little  hamlet  of  Port  Hudson,  within 
the  lines,  composed  of  a  few  houses 
and   a    small   church,    was   in    ruins. 
General  Banks  found  comfortable  quar- 
tei-s  at  the  farm-house  of  Riley's  plan- 
tation, not  far  distant,  which  had  sur- 
vived  the   storm  of  war.     Farragut, 
with   the   veteran   Hartford  and  the 
Albatross^  moved  down  to  Port  Hud- 
son, and  received  the  cordial  greetings 
of  the  troops. 

Banks's  loss  in  men  during  the  siege 

of  forty-five   days  was    about   throe  

thousand,  and  that  of  Gardner  about  "^"""'  n.AD-^i;A«T«K8,  pokt  uuu«ok. 

eight  hundred.  The  spoils  of  victory  were  the  important  post,  two  steamers, 
fifty-K>ne  pieces  of  artillery,  five  thousand  small  arms,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  fixed  ammunition  for  the  latter  and  for  cannon.  Banks  stated  that 
his  winnings  for  the  campaign  which  then  ended  so  gloriously  for  the 
National  arms,  amounted  to  ten  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-four  pris- 
onern,  seventy-three  guns,  six  thousand  small  arms,  three  gun-boats,  eight 
transports,  and  a  large  quantity  of  cotton,  cattle,  and  other  property  of 
immense  value. 

This  conquest  gave  the  final  blow  in  the  removal  of  the  obstruction^  to 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River  by  Confederate  batteries,  for 
which  Fremont  planned  and  worked  so  earnestly  in  the  first  year  of  the 
war,  and  for  which  the  Western  troops  fought  so  gallantly  and  persistently. 
The  first  of  these  obstructions,  as  we  have  seen,  was  erected  at  Vicksburg,* 
and  there  the  finishing  blow  was  really  given,  for  the  fall  of  Port  Hudson 
was  but  a  consequence  of  the  siege  and  surrender  of  Vicksburg.  The  Mis- 
sissippi was  now  open  to  the  passage  of  vessels'  upon  its  bosom,  from 
St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  and  its  waters,  as  the  President  said,  unob- 
structed by  batteries  or  other  impediments,  now  "went  unvexed  to  the 
sea.^  On  the  16th  of  July  the  steamer  Imperial,  from  St.  Louis,  arrived 
at  New  Orleans,  making  the  first  communication  of  the  kind  between 
those  cities  for  two  years.  On  the  28th  of  the  same  month  she  returned 
to  her  wharf  at  St.  Louis,  announcing  the  fact  that  the  great  highway  of 
the  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  was  again  open,  and  was  hailed 
with  the  welcoming  shouts  of  thousands  of  citizens. 

The  capture  of  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  by  which  powerful  portions 
of  the  Confederacy  were  severed  and  weakened,  was  hailed  with  the  most 

*  Qeneral  Banks  deputed  Generml  George  K  Andrews  to  reeelTe  the  surrender.  To  him  General  Gardner 
oOlpred  his  sword.  Andrews  reoeived  It,  but  immedlatelj  returned  It  to  the  general,  oompllmenting  him  tar 
maintaining  the  defense  of  the  post  bo  gallantlj. 

•  See  page  164,  Tolume  L 
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profound  satisfaction  by  the  loyal  people  of  the  Republic.  Occurring  at  the 
moment  when  the  aggressive  power  of  the  Confederates  was  fataUy  smitten 
at  Gettysburg,  it  gave  assurances  of  the  final  triumph  of  the  Government 
over  its  enemies.  It  dismayed  the  conspirators,  and  destroyed  the  hopes  of 
the  ruling  classes  abroad,  who,  until  that  time,  had  believed  they  would 
speedily  sec  an  ignominious  ending  of  the  great  experiment  of  republican 
government  in  America.  It  utterly  confounded  those  prophets  among  the 
political  leaders  in  the  Free-labor  States  Avho  sympathized  with  the  con- 
spirators, and  who,  at  that  very  moment,  as  we  shall  observe  hereafter,  were 
prophesying,  in  apparent  accordance  with  their  own  wishes,  the  speedy  tri- 
umph of  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  legions,  civil  and  military.  In  the  blindness 
of  partisan  zeal,  they  were  unable  to  discover  the  great  lights  of  eternal  prin- 
ciples that  were  illuminating  the  pathways  of  those  who  were  contending 
for  the  life  of  a  great  Nation  and  the  Rights  of  Man.  They  and  the  conspire 
ators  seemed  to  forget  that  there  is  a  God  whose  throne  is  established  upon 
Justice  and  Mkrcy,  whose  ear  is  ever  open  to  the  cry  of  the  oppressed,  and 
whose  arm  is  ever  bared  in  the  defense  of  the  righteous. 

Tlie  writer  visited  the  theater  of  events  described  in  this  and  the  prece- 
ding chapter  in  April,  1 866.  He  had  spent  a  few  days  in  New  Orleans,  where 
he  had  experienced  the  kind  courtesies  of  Genemls  Sheridan  and  Hartsuff, 
and  held  interviews  with  several  Confederate  leaders,  mostly  temporary  visit- 
ors there.  Among  these  was  General  Frank  K.  Gardner,  the  commander  at 
Port  Hudson,  who  was  residing  in  the  city,  and  pursuing  the  business  of  a 
civil  engineer,  and  from  him  the  writer  received  interesting  facts  then,  and 
afterward  by  letter,  concerning  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson,  and  also  of  Mobile, 
where  Gardner  was  in  command  at  a  later  period  of  the  war. 

The  writer  left  New  Orleans  on  the  fine  river  steamer  Indiana^  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  1 6th,*  intending  to  stop  at  Port  Hudson  that 

^  night     The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  Mississippi  was  full  to  the 

brim  with  the  spring  flood,  so  that  from  the  main  deck  we  had  a  perfect  view 
of  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  great  river.  Among  the  passengers  was 
a  short,  stout  man,  a  little  past  sixty  years  of  age,  who  happened  to  be  the 
first  one  ^hom  the  writer  addressedL  When  the  former  found  that  the  lat- 
ter was  from  the  North,  he  began  to  curse  the  "Yankees"  furiously. 
Remembering  the  wisdom  uttered  by  the  sacred  sage,  that  "  a  soft  answer 
turueth  away  wrath,"  the  author  soon  allayed  the  passions  of  his  elder,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  they  journeyed  pleasantly  together. 
The  wrathful  man  had  been  a  major  in  Forrest's  cavalry,  and  was  a  citizen 
of  Vicksburg.  He  imparted  to  the  author  a  great  deal  of  information  con- 
cerning the  interior  of  th^  Confederate  cavalry  service,  in  which  he  was 
largely  engaged,  and  of  the'  leading  men  in  that  service.  He  said  Forrest 
expressed  his  principles  of  action  in  that  service  by  saying,  "  War  means 
fight,  and  fight  means  kill — we  tcant  InU/eto  pi'isoners,'*^  This  major  had  been 
an  imprisoned  spy  in  Sherman's  camp  at  Vicksburg,  under  sentence  of  death 
})y  hanging  the  next  morning.  He  was  confined  in  a  shanty.  A  heavy 
rain-storm  came  up  in  the  evening,  and  while  the  guard  was  engaged  for  a 
moment  in  taking  measures  to  keep  out  the  water,  the  prisoner  sprang  into 
the  black  night,  and,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  region,  escaped. 

We  passed  Baton  Rouge  early  in  the  evening,  and  just  afterward  we 
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glided  by  the  roaring  mouth  of  an  immense  crevasse,  or  breach  in  the  lev6e, 
out  of  which  a  flood  was  pouring  into  the  lower  ground  on  the  western  side 
of  the  river,  and  submerging  rich  plantations  over  an  area  of  hundreds  of 
square  miles.  Informed  that  Port  Hudson  was  a  desolation,  and  then  with- 
out a  lodging-place,  and  that  we  should  pass  it  at  midnight,  the  writer  con- 
cluded to  omit  his  intended  visit  there,  feeling  little  regret,  for  the  kind 
hands  of  friends,  the  photographic  art,  and  official  records,  had  already  given 
him  more  information  concerning  things  and  events  there  than  he  could  pos- 
sibly have  learned  by  personal  observation.  Toward  morning  we  passed  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  lliver,  and  at  sunrise  were  abreast  the  bluff,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  on  Avhich  Port  Adams  stood,  a  little  north  of  the 
boundary-line  between  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 

To  the  writer,  who  was  a  voyager  on  the  Mississippi  for  the  first  time, 
the  scenery  was  most  strange.  On  each  side  were  wide  clearings,  on  which 
now  M'ere  the  ruins  of  many  rich  plantations,  bordered  by  swamps  covered 
with  cypress-trees,  and  lying  lower  than  the  river,  for  the  Mississippi,  like 
the  Nile,  is  now  running  upon  a  ridge,  the  ground  sloping  gently  to  these 
morasses.  Here  and  there  an  alluvial  bluff  was  seen,  breaking  the  monotony, 
and  everywhere  at  that  high-water  season  the  green  point;^  that  project 
into  the  river,  and  shores  covered  with  cotton-wood,  shnibs,  and  larger  trees, 
were  crumbling  and  disappearing  in  the  flood.  Afler  a  detention  of  some 
hours,  because  of  an  accident  to  our  steamer,  we  passed  up  the  river,  and, 
at  near  midnight,  landed  at  Vicksburg. 

During  the  writer's  visit  at  Vicksburg  he  was  the  recipient  of  the  kindest 
courtesies  from  Major-Gencral  T.  J.  Wood  (then  the  commander  of  the 
Department  of  the  Mississippi)  and  his  family,  and  from  members  of  his 
staff,  and  other  officers  stationed  there.     General  Wood  offered  the  services 
of  an  ambulance,  horses,  and  driver,  and  the  company  of  one  of  his  staff,  in 
visiting  the  places  of  historic  interest  about  Vicksburg.     Fortunately  for  the 
writer,  that  companion  was  Captain  W.  J.  White,  who,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  was  a  member  of  General  Legget's  staff  during  the  siege  and  at 
the  time  of  the  surren- 
der.     We    visited   to- 
gether every  place  and 
object  of  interest  in  the 
city  and  along  the  lines, 
from    below    the   rail- 
way, on  the  Warrenton 
road,     to      Chickasaw 
Bayou,     and      finding 
here  and  there  Union 
people,    who   had    suf- 
fered much  "in  mind, 
body,      and      estate." 
Among  these  was  the 

family  of  Mr.  Shirley,  who  was  a  leading  lawyer  of  Vicksburg.  His  house 
was  on  the  old  Jackson  road,  not  far  from  Fort  Hill,  and  was  occupied  by 
General  Logan  as  his  head-quarters.  Being  on  a  lofty  eminence,  overlooking 
much  of  the  field  of  operations,  it  was  the  freauent  resort  of  General  Grant 
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and  other  commanders  during  the  siege.  It  was  also  a  target  for  Confede* 
rate  shot  and  shell,  by  which  it  was  much  shattered.  It  was  still  in  a  dilapi- 
dated state  when  we  visited  it,  and  dined  with  Mrs.  Shirley  and  her  daughter. 
The  husband  and  father,  who  was  quite  aged,  had  sunk  under  the  operations 
of  anxiety,  privations,  and  exposure  in  the  woods,  ravines,  and  caves  during 
the  siege,  and  died  soon  after  the  city  was  occupied  by  the  National  troops. 
The  accomplished  daughter  kept  a  diary  during  the  siege,  each  day's  record 
closing  with  a  prediction  that  success  would  crown  the  efforfb  of  the  Unionista 
"  The  wish  was  father  to  the  thought,"  and  her  patriotism  was  rewarded 
with  the  possession  of  the  heart  and  hand  of  the  gallant  Colonel  (afterward 
General)  Eaton,  of  the  National  army.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  she  was  a 
young  bride. 

From  Mrs.  Shirley's  we  rode  to  the  head-quarters  of  General  Grant,  in  the 
cane-brake,  and  then  over  the  rough  Walnut  Hills  to  Chickasaw  Bayou,  passing 
on  the  way  the  house  of  Dr.  Smith,  who  acted  as  guide  to  General  S.  D.  Lee, 
in  the  fight  with  Sherman.  He  accompanied  us  to  the  theater  of  strife,  and 
pointed  out  the  various  localities  of  interest  connected  with  that  conflict 
After  making  a  drawing  of  the  battle-ground  on  the  bayou,  delineated  on  page 
579,  in  the  presence  of  the  doctor,  we  left  him  and  passed  on  to  the  Valley 
road,  along  tiie  bottom,  between  the  hills  and  the  bayou,  sketching  the  Indian 
Mound  (see  page  677)  on  the  way,  and  rode  into  Vicksburg  from  the  north 
througli  the  deep  cuts  in  the  hills,  just  as  a  thunder-storm,  which  had  been 
gathering  for  some  time,  fell  upon  the  city.  On  the  following  moniing  the 
Vriter  departed  by  railway  for  Jackson,  and  the  region  of  Sherman's  destruc- 
tive marcli  toward  Alabama  as  far  as  Meridian,  the  stirring  events  of  which 
will  be  considered  presently. 
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